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Pamphylia  and  Cilicia.  §  17.  Want  of  defiidte  geographical  data: 
eRoneoQs  statements  of  distanoes.  $  18.  Line  of  roate  taken  from 
Aitemidoms.  Width  of  Asia  ICnor.  f  19.  His  aocoont  of  India: 
taken  from  Megasthenes  and  earlier  writers.  No  later  sources  of 
knowledge.  §  20.  Imjierfect  geographical  idea  of  the  country :  adopts 
that  of  Eratostiiotics  without  alteration.  The  rivers  of  India.  §21. 
The  great  mountain  chain  to  the  north.  No  information  as  to  tlic 
l^ninsula  of  India  or  Taprobaue.    §  22.  Ariana :  his  use  of  the  term : 
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countries  comprised  in  it ;  follows  Eratosthenes  throughout.  §  23. 
Persia  proper :  well  described.  §  24.  Susiana  :  its  rivers ;  difficulty 
of  (leterrninin;;  tliem.  §  25.  Assyria  and  Babylonia^  Meso]X)tamia. 
§26.  Syria:  its  description  full  ami  satisfactory:  Vnit  contains  some 
strange  errors.  §  27.  Arabia.  Incrakscd  knowledge  of  the  peninsula. 
Exi>eilition  of  i^lins  Gallus  ..        ..        ..  ..   Page  276 

Sectiox  2. — Africa. 

§  I.  Full  and  accurate  description  of  Egypt  The  voyage  up  the  Nile.  §  2. 
Canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Suez.  §  3.  Particulars  of  Indian  trade. 
Prosperity  of  Egypt,  but  decayed  condition  of  Thebes  and  other  towns. 
§  4.  The  Oases :  the  Upper  Nile.  §  5.  General  idea  of  form  of  Africa: 
same  as  that  of  EratoRthenes.  §  6.  Maurctauia.  §  7.  Mount  Atlas. 
The  Gajtuliaos :  tribes  of  the  interior.  §  8.  Provinces  on  the  Medi- 
terranean very  briefly  described.  §  9.  The  Cyrenalca.  Silphium. 
Native  tribes  of  the  interior.  §  10.  The  work  of  Strabo  little  known 
till  long  after  his  death.    Its  great  celebrity  among  the  Byzantines. 
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•    CHAPTER  XXIII. 

8TBAB0  TO  PLXNY. 

Section  1. — Stralx)  to  IHiuy. 

§  1.  Extension  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  Britain  and  Mauretania.  §  2.  Inva- 
.^ion  of  Britain  under  Claudius.  Conquest  of  southern  part  of  the 
islanil.  §  3.  Wars  continued  imdcr  Nero :  conquest  extended  to  the 
Tyne.  §  4.  No  progress  made  in  Germany.  §  5.  Expedition  of  a 
lloman  knight  in  quest  of  amber.  Little  additional  information  ac- 
quired. §  6.  Wars  in  Armenia.  §  7.  Exploration  of  the  Nile  by  two 
lioman  centurions  sent  by  Nero.  §  8.  Mauretania.  Expe*lition  of 
Suetonius  Paulinus  across  Mount  Atlas.  §  9.  Voyage  ol  Uipimlus  to 
India     ..  30H 

Section  2. — Pomjyonius  ^feIa. 

§  1.  His  work  the  only  regular  gi-ographical  treatise  in  Latin.  Its  date.  §  2. 
Peculiar  arrangement.  Division  of  the  continents.  Hie  Antichthoncs. 
§  3.  Popular  character  of  his  work.  His  statements  often  taken  from 
early  writers.  §  4.  Want  of  critical  judgement :  fables  and  errors. 
$  0.  His  geography  of  Western  Enroj* :  in  advance  of  the  Greek 
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writers.  §  6.  His  account  of  Gaul  and  Britain.  The  Orcatle?<.  $  7. 
Imperfect  account  of  Germany.  Sarmatians.  §  8.  Caspian  Sea. 
Eastern  extremity  of  Asia.  §  9.  India.  §  10.  Western  Asia.  §  11. 
Arabia  and  interior  of  Libya.   §12.  External  coast  of  Africa   Page  352 

NOTE  A.    British  Pearls  369 

„     B.    The  Dumnonii  ..  ^   ib. 

„     C.    The  Age  of  Mola   370 


CnAPTER  XXIV. 

Srotiow  1. — General  Viewn. 

§  1.  Pliny*8  Natural  History:  its  encycIopaHiic  character.  §  2.  His  life  and 
works:  mode  of  composition.  §3.  Defective  character  of  geo<;raphical 
portion  of  his  work.  §  4.  Its  political  and  statistical  value.  §  5. 
Statements  of  distances:  crude  mode  of  dealing  with  them.  §  6.  His 
gecond  book.  Meteorology.  Ignorance  of  astronomy.  §  7.  Notices  of 
astronomical  i.benomena.  §8.  Statement  of  proofs  of  the  continuity 
of  the  Ocean.  ^lisrcj^rcsentation  of  his  authorities.  §  9.  Notices  of 
earthquakes.  Height  of  mountains.  §  10.  Measurement  of  inhabited 
world  I  of  rirenmference  of  the  earth  ^  ^  ^  311 

Section  2. — Descriptive  Oecujmphy — Europe. 

S  1.  Peculiar  arrangement  of  his  descriptions  of  countries.  §  2.  Spain :  im- 
perfect geographical  account.  Correct  notion  of  the  Pyrenees.  §  3. 
Gaul :  tlie  old  Itoman  province  well  dcscriWd :  the  rest  very  imperfectly. 
§  4.  Hia  account  of  Italy :  its  statistical  value :  but  geographically 
almost  W(irthlt.>s.  §  ").  llio  Ajicunines;  the  Padus;  tlic  Til-er.  §  U. 
Confusion  of  historical  geography.  Circeii.  §  7.  Sardinia  and  Corsica. 
Sicily.  §  8.  Roman  provinces  south  of  the  Danube.  §  9.  His  de8crip- 
tion  of  Greece ;  its  confused  and  useless  character.  §  10.  The  Euxine 
and  its  EuroiH'an  sliores.  Confusrd  account  of  Scythian  tribes.  §  11. 
Germany:  its  northern  shoyes.  Scandinavia.  Nations  of  the  interior. 
§12.  Meagre  notices  of  the  British  lalands  ..   387 

Section  3. — Oeographt/  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

%  I.  More  interesting  than  his  account  of  Europe.  Contains  additional  in- 
formation. Asia  Minor.  §  2.  Syria.  Palmyra.  §  3.  The  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris.  §  4.  Armenia  and  the  Caucasus.  Vague  account  of 
the  ('aspian  and  lands  l^eyond.    Margiana.     §  5.  Parthian  Empire: 
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its  divisions.  Parthia  Proix-r.  §  0.  Mea^jrc;  account  of  Upper  Asia; 
and  of  Scythian  tribes ;  the  Seree.  §  7,  India ;  considerable  advance 
in  the  knowledge  of  it  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  The  Chinges  and  its 
trilnitaries.  The  Indus.  General  conformation  of  India.  §  8.  Trade 
with  India.  VojM^o  from  Arabia  direct  to  India:  and  back.  §9. 
Examination  of  his  account:  its  authentic  character.  §10.  Tapro- 
bane :  additional  information  recently  obtained  conccminpc  it.  Trade 
witii  the  Seres.  §  11.  Description  of  Arabia:  apparent  fulness,  but 
defective  in  reality.  §  1-.  reri{)lns  of  the  coasts :  omuncration  of 
trilx^s  of  the  interior.  Extent  of  I^»man  knowled;;e  of  the  country. 
§  13.  ErroneouB  estimate  of  ita  size.  §  14.  The  Red  Sea  and  coaat 
of  Africa  outside  the  Straits.  §  15.  Interior  of  Africa :  Roman  explora* 
tions.    Confu.scd  account  of  Ethiopia.    The  .southern  ocean.    §  16. 

The  western  coast  of  Africa.  Coiifuse«l  accounts  from  different  sources. 

S  17.  North  of  Africa.  Mauretania.  Mount  Atlas.  §  18.  Mediterra- 
nean coast.  Va«;ue  notices  of  tribes  of  the  interior.  §  19.  His  men- 
tion of  the  river  X i;;cr  or  Nit;r4s.  §  20.  His  account  of  t}ie  Nile  and  of 
Egypt  §  21.  Comparison  of  the  size  of  the  continents.  Hisenumera- 
tion  of  the  c/iwu/^/      ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  ra:::e  405 


NOTE  A. 

Sources  of  the  Tigris 

..  439 
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Writers  on  Ethiopia 

..  440 
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CHAPTER 

XXV. 

PEBIPLUS  OF  THE  ERTTHBiEAN  SEA. 

$  1.  Peculiar  character  of  the  document  known  by  this  name  :  its  accuracy. 
§  2.  Its  date :  may  be  assigned  to  the  rei;in  of  Domitian.  Not  the 
authority  used  by  Ptolemy.  §  3.  Description  of  voyage  down  the 
Red  Sea  :  Auxuma.  §  4.  From  Adulis  to  Cape  Aromata.  §  5.  Trade 
and  productions.  §  6.  Cape  Aromata,  Taba;,  Opone.  §  7.  Coast  from 
()]ione  to  Rhapta.  §  8.  Identification  of  localities  :  Rhapta  the  limit 
of  knowledge.  §  9.  Arabian  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  from  Leuce  Come 
to  Muza.  §  10.  From  Muza  to  Cane.  §  11.  From  Cane  to  the 
Zenobian  Isbnds.  §  12.  Tlie  Persian  Galf.  §  13.  Omana :  Scythia. 
§  14.  Mouths  of  the  Indus:  Gulfs  of  Eirinon  and  Baracc.  §  15. 
liurygaza.  §  16.  Tidal  phenomena.  §  17.  Configuration  of  coast  : 
the  Dekkan.  §  18.  Coast  of  Ariace.  Melizigara.  §  19.  Coast  of 
Limyrice.  Muziris  and  Nelkynda.  §  20.  Imports  and  ex) torts  : 
arrangements  of  trade.  §  21.  Account  of  navigation  from  Arabia 
direct  to  the  Indian  iwts.    §  22.  Nelkynda  the  limit  of  ordinary 
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trade.    Imperfect  information  beyond.   Colchi  and  the  pearl  fishery. 

§  23.  Taprobaue.  'J'he  moutii  uf  the  Gan;^cs.  Clirysc.  §  21.  Tnido 
from  the  Ganges  with  TtiiiiEe    I'a;^c  443 
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NOTE  A.  Pwtraction  of  town  of  Arabia  Felii  ..  47S 

„     B.    Miupagara  ._.   ib. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

TLINY  TO  PTOLEMY. 
Section  1. — DUmysius  Fariegetes, 

§  1.  Poetical  work  of  Dionysiua  :  ita  unpretentious  character.  §  2.  Its  date : 
probtihly  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Domitian  ;  it.s  want  of  |KX'tical  merit. 
§  3.  His  general  views  of  geography.  §  4.  The  great  Indian  ])ro- 
montory :  the  Seres.  §  6.  The  Scythian  tribes :  the  Huns.  §  6. 
Imperfect  knowledge  of  western  nations.  I^ritish  Islands.  Cbryse  and 
Taprobane.  §  7.  India  and  Arabia  ;  the  Nile.  §  8.  Great  reputation 
enjoyed  by  his  little  work :  paraphrases  and  translationa  480 

Sbctiok  2. — TacitiM. 

§  1.  Agricola ;  his  extension  of  Roman  congucats  in  Britain.  §  2.  Subdues 
the  Caledonians  and  advances  to  north  of  the  island.  §  3.  His  Lifo 
by  Tacitus:  ethnological  and  geographical  notices  in  it  §  4.  His 
Germania;  has  little  geograt>hicaI  value.  §6.  Its  great  ethnographical 
value.  Division  of  the  Grermans  into  throe  tnbes.  §  6.  Description 
of  tlie  tribes  in  geograt)hic;il  order.  The  Ciiatti,  Chauci,  ('herusci, 
Cimbri.  §  7.  The  Suevi,  Si'tnnoncs  and  Langobardi.  §  8.  The 
Hernmnduri,  Marcotnanni  and  Quadi.  Trilx'S  on  the  northern  Ocean. 
§  9.  Islands  in  the  Ocean  ;  the  Suiones  and  Sitonea.  §  10.  Diversity 
of  different  accounts  of  German  tribes  ..  ^  ^  4iiQ 

Sbctios  3. — Progress  of  Soman  Arms :  Extension  of  the  Empire. 

§  1.  The  Roman  Empire  at  ita  height  from  Domitian  to  Trajan.  Wars  with 
the  Dacians.  §  2.  Trajan :  his  conquest  of  Dacia :  reduces  it  to  a 
Roman  province.  §  3.  His  wars  in  the  East :  crosses  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris :  navigates  the  Persian  Gulf.  §  4.  Peaceful  reign  of 
Hadrian :  his  administrative  talents :  makes  the  tour  of  the  empire : 
his  visit  to  Britain  :  his  wall.  §  5.  His  travels :  imi)erfect  account  of 
them.  §  6.  Arrian :  his  Periplus  of  the  Euxine :  a  report  addressed 
to  the  emperor.    §  7.  Contains  a  minute  and  detailed  Periplus  of  the 
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south  coast :  with  a  brief  account  of  the  rest  §  8.  Reign  of  Antoninus 
Pius :  his  wall  in  Britain.  |  9.  Extended  knowledge  of  distant 
countries.   Roman  embassy  to  China  ..       ..     Page  502 

NOTK  A.    Dacia  ^  515 

B.    Travela  of  Hadrian   ._.   517 


DHAPTEE  XXVTL 

MARINPfl  TYRIPfl. 

§  1.  The  work  of  Marinus  known  to  us  only  through  Ptolemy.  Impossible 
to  jud^o  of  liiii  iiurit.s.  §  2.  Solely  oncra^^cd  in  collecting  materials  for 
the  map  of  the  world.  §  3.  Detcrmiuatioa  of  lcu,L;th  ami  breadth  of 
inhabitoil  world:  ^reat  extension  of  both.  §  4.  Breadth.  Roman 
expeditions  in  the  land  of  the  Ethiopians ;  Agisymba.  §  6.  Enormous 
exaggeration  of  result.  §  6.  Extcuwion  of  coast  of  Africa  to  the  south : 
equally  exaggerated.'  Cape  Prasum.  §  7.  Thule  the  limit  to  the 
north.  §  8.  Length  of  the  world.  Position  of  the  Fortunate  Islanda. 
Length  of  the  Mediterranean.  §  9.  Increased  trade  with  the  Seros. 
Itinerary  from  the  Euphrates  to  Sera.  §  10.  Calculation  of  distances  : 
the  result  vastly  in  excess.  §  11.  Su{itK)se<l  confirmation  by  ailculation 
of  extension  by  sea.  §  12.  Increaacd  knowledge  of  lands  beyond  Capo 
Comorin.  The  Gan^etic  Gulf :  ooast  from  thence  to  Cattigara.  §  13. 
1  Vriplus  of  the  coasts:  un.skill'uUy  dealt  with  ])y  MLti-iuiis.  §  l\.  Tho 
result  utterly  erioneons.  §  15.  Disbelief  in  connection  of  Oceans. 
Probably  the  result  of  recent  discoveries.  §  16.  Marinus  adopts  the 
measurement  of  the  earth  by  Posidouius :  and  reckons  only  500  stadia 
to  a  degree.  §  17.  S^)ecial  imywrtanco  of  this  error  from  nature  of  his 
work.  §  18.  Atteni}>t8  to  realise  the  idea  of  Hipparchus  of  a  map 
founded  on  astronomical  observations.  §  19.  His  map  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean generally  adopted  by  Ptolemy.  Defective  arrangement  of  his 
work.  §  20.  Imperfect  mode  of  drawing  ma|^.  §  21.  Im]K)S8ible  to 
critiei/e  his  results  in  detail.  His  work  whuUy  su]n.rscded  by  that  of 
J'tolemy   ._.  ._.  ._.  ._.  ._.  ._.  511) 
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XV 


OHAPTER  XXVIII. 


Pabt  1. — /7m  Geographical  System, 

§  1.  Ptolemy ;  hia  date  and  that  of  his  work.  §  2.  Hia  obligations  to  Marinas 
of  Tyre.    §  3.  More  of  an  astronomer  than  a  geographer.   Took  up 

the  idea  of  Hipiiarchus.  §  4.  Attempt  to  construct  a  map,  based  on 
obeervations  of  latitude  and  longitude.  Unable  to  carry  out  the  idea, 
but  retained  the  form.  §  5.  Ilis  six  books  of  tables :  advanta;^c  of 
this  form.  §  Calculated  to  mislead  by  a  deceptive  a]']>carancc  of 
accuracy.  §  7.  Erroneous  estimate  of  their  value  in  consequence. 
§8.  Ptolemy's  own  account  of  his  mode  of  proceeding.  §9.  Ilis  cor- 
rections of  Marinus.  §  10.  Ilis  ix>sition8  for  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Roman  Empire  devoid  of  all  scientific  authority.  Paucity  of 
astronomical  observations.  §  11.  Attempt  to  correct  longitudes.  §  12. 
Examination  of  his  map  of  the  Mediterranean.  Erroneous  position  of 
Sardinia  aud  Corsicii:  and  of  Cartlia^^c.  §  13.  Massiliaand  Dyzantium  ; 
Alexandria  and  Rhodes.  §  14.  His  longitudes  still  more  erroneous. 
Source  of  this  error.  8  16.  Reckons  only  500  stadia  to  a  degree. 
Effect  of  this  false  graduation  on  his  map.  §  16.  Erroneous  position 
of  the  Fortunate  Islands:  and  tlicrefore  of  liis  i-rimo  meridian.  §  17. 
Correction  of  his  longitudes  according  to  true  graduation.  Amount  of 
error  remaining.  §  18.  Tendency  to  exaggerate  distances.  §  19.  Con- 
tinuation of  map  eastwards  of  the  Mediterranean:  vitiated  by  the 
same  causes.  Corrections  of  Marinus.  §  20.  Estimates  of  distance  to 
Sera  and  the  Sinro.  Indefinite  limits  of  the  world.  §  21.  Breadth  of 
the  world  from  Prasum  to  Thule.  §  22.  The  eighth  book :  its  peculiar 
character.  §  23.  Its  supposed  scientific  value.  §  24.  Its  real  purpose. 
Not  based  u\x>n  real  observations.  §  25.  Ptolemy's  mode  of  con- 
structing his  maps.  His  theoretical  skill.  §  26.  The  maps  appended 
to  his  work :  probably  copied  from  the  originals  ..       ..     Page  546 


CHAPTEB  XXIX. 
PTOLSMT — (continued). 

Pabt  2. — Detailed  Oeographt/. 

%  1.  Extent  of  geographical  information  possessed  by  Ptolemy.  Increased 
knowledge  of  the  British  Islands.  §  2.  Description  of  Ireland.  §  3. 
Britain :  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the  southern  jwrtion.  Strange 
error  with  rcgjird  to  position  of  Scotbnd.  §  4.  The  neighbouring 
islands  misplaced :  the  Orcades.   Thule.    §  5.  Gaul  and  Spain :  His 
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materials  ;  errors  in  geop^aphical  application  of  them.  §  G.  Rivers  in 
Gaul  §  7.  German}" :  defective  character  of  his  ma]^.  §  8.  Samiatia  : 
the  nations  that  inhabited  it.  §  9.  Confusion  as  to  rivcre  ami  moun- 
tains :  false  idea  of  the  Pahis  Max)tis.  §  10.  Accurate  notion  of  the 
Caspian ;  acquainted  with  the  Volga.  §  11.  Comitries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean ;  inaccurate  positions  assigned  on  his  map.  §  12, 
Improved  map  of  Greece.  §  13.  Scythia:  its  division  by  Mt.  Imaus. 
§  14.  Vagueness  of  notions  concerning  Northern  Asia ;  confusion  of 
names  from  different  sources.  §  15.  Account  of  Serica.  §  10.  And  of 
the  Sina).  Extended  knowledge  of  south-east  of  Asia.  §  17.  Erroneous 
view  of  {)0;>itiun  of  India.  §  18.  Erroneous  exa{Z'.:eration  of  size  of 
Ceylon.  §  1L>.  Miscouception  of  the  countries  east  of  the  (ian;::etic 
Gulf.  §  20.  Pos-sessed  valuable  information:  but  his  gcograpliical 
arrangements  al  t  Ik  r  wrori^.  §21.  Confusion  of  whole  subject: 
iui})ossi]>le  to  identify  Catti^ara  or  Thinas.  §  22.  lalmdius.  Sup^xtsed 
continuous  land  connecting  Asia  with  Africa.  §  23.  His  account 
of  Arabia :  im})roved  jxriphts  of  the  coast ;  tribes  and  towns  of  the 
interior.  §  24.  Africi :  his  knowledge  did  not  extend  Ix'vond  that  of 
Marinus.  Difllculties  atieiidin^  his  account  of  the  sources  of  tlio 
Kile:  its  correctness  proved  by  recent  discoveries.  §  2G.  llis  know- 
letl^c  derived  from  the  east  coast.  Trade  with  Khapta.  §  27.  Moun- 
tains of  the  Moon.  §  28.  The  Gir  and  Nigir.  Ptolemy's  account  of 
them.  Its  difficultiea.  §^9.  Division  of  modern  <;eographers  u]H)a 
the  subject.  §  30.  Connection  of  Ptolemy's  two  rivers  with  the  Atlaa 
and  Northern  Africa.  §  31.  Peculiar  conformation  of  thin  part  of 
Africa:  ita  toadies  and  lakes.  §  32.  Erroneous  position  in  latitude 
assignctl  to  the  rivers.  Its  coincidence  with  that  of  the  Quorra  acci- 
dental. §  33.  No  mention  of  the  ^rreat  desert  of  Saliara.  §  34. 
DilTiculty  of  identifying  tlie  Gir  and  2\igir  with  any  known  rivers. 
§  35.  Ptolemy's  account  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Pervading 
errors  witli  rej^ard  to  latituiles.  PiuKahlc  identifications.  §  37.  Erro- 
neous ]x>sition  of  the  Fortunate  Islands :  and  of  Cerne.  §  38.  Un- 
trustworthy character  of  his  geography  of  Africa.  §  39.  Deficiency  of 
materials  concealed  by  the  scientific  form  in  which  they  arc  arranged. 
§  40.  Ptolemy's  want  of  conception  of  ))hysical  geography.  lm[H?rrect 
indication  of  mountains  and  rivers.  §41.  His  erroneous  longitude  for 
India  contributed  to  the  disc^>very  of  America    Page  58Q, 
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§  1.  Gbeat  as  wore  un(l()ul)tetlly  the  merits  of  Eratosthenes  as 
a  geographer,  when  we  compare  the  state  of  the  science  in  kig 
hands  with  what  it  had  previously  been,  they  were  £sur  from 
being  generally  acknowledged  in  his  own  day.  The  philo* 
sophen  and  writers  of  the  Alexandrian  school  appear  indeed 
to  have  been  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  l^t  spirit  of 
jealousy  and  disposition  to  &id  firalt  with  their  contemporaries 
and  predecessors  which  has  too  olten  characterised  men  of 
letters  and  loarning  in  all  ages.  Accordingly  wo  lind  that 
Eratosthenes  was  assailed  with  severe  criticisms,  at  the  same 
time  that  even  his  adversaries  were  obliged  to  adopt  many  of 
his  conclusions.  Polemon  especially,  a  Stoic  philosopher  of 
considerable  reputation,  \^ho  flourished  about  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century  B.G./  and  who  devoted  much  attention  to 
the  detailed  examination  of  Greece  itself,  and  its  most  cele- 
brated localities,  attacked  Eratosthenes  in  the  most  vehement 
manner,  and  even  ventured  to  assert  that  he  had  never  visited 
Athens,— a  paradox  justly  treated  with  contempt  by  Strabo.' 

>  According  toSuidn8(B.  v.),  he  was  j  He  was  thoroforc  about  a  geiieifttioQ 
»  contemporarr  of  Aristophanofi  of     younger  thau  Erotosfcheiiet. 
Byznntiiim,  and  flourishud  in  the  n  i;:^n        *  fitmbo,  L  15. 
of  PtuK-my  Epiphanes,  b,c.  205-lbl. 
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Of  his  other  critioiflinfl  we  bave  no  acoonnt,  bat  as  Polemon 

appears  to  have  occnpied  himself  with  researches  of  an  anti- 
quarian and  topograpiiicul  character,^  rather  than  with  ques- 
tions of  general  geogra])liy,  it  is  probable  that  they  would 
•have  had  little  bearing  on  our  immediate  subject. 

§  2.  A  fiar  more  formidable  adversary  presented  himself 
in  the  great  astronomer  Hippabchtjs,  who  though  he  did 
not  write  any  geographical  work  himself,  devoted  a  whole 
treatise  to  the  eriticism  of  that  of  Eratosthenes,  and  the 
refdtation  of  some  of  his  conclusions/  Unfortunately  thb 
treatise  is  lost  to  us,  in  common  with  the  one  against  which 
it  was  directed,  and  we  know  the  views  of  Hipj»archus, 
as  well  as  those  of  Eratosthenes,  only  by  the  very  imperfect 
report  of  them  in  Strabo,  who  was  himself  little  versed  in 
astronomy,  and  hence  particularly  ill  qualified  to  judge  in 
such  a  oontiOYersy.  The  general  character  of  his  criticisms 
is  however  not  difficult  to  discem.  Hipparchus  regarded 
geography  from  an  astronomer^s  point  of  view,  and  was 
strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  basing  all  geogra* 


•  Polomon  appears  to  have  travelled  i  234,  d).    Ho  nppoars,  indood,  to  hove 

about  (iruooe  very  mnoh  in  the  same  been  the  iirHt  inutuuce  uf  what  wo 

spirit  that  rtiiKsaiiias  did,  nearly  four  should  call  in  modem  days  an  anti- 

centuricH  Inter  ;  but  ho  did  not  com-  I  quarian   traveller.     Conej-ming  his 

pose  any  general  work  on  the  subject,  works,  see  (Mint^m,  /  //.  vol.  iii.  p. 

and  conti-'nted  himself  with  a  num1)er  fi'ii.    Th«  •  \tunt  fra^iut  iits  are  pnb- 

of  Htnall  treiiti.H*  »  on  spetial  subjects,  i  li»<lie(l  by  C.  MiWh  r,  in  his  Frtigmeula 

such  as  one  on  the  dtlerinpi  in  the  IJistoriatrum  Gntrurum^  voL  iii.  pp. 

Acropolis  of  Athens,  another  on  thmo  108-148. 

of  tlie  trrasnrici}  at  Delphi,  &c.  Sevenil  |  *  Ilia  work  is  referred  to  by  Strabo 

of  thoiie  are  cited  by  Athcnaius  and  .  as  rii  irp^s  rhy  'EforoaBfirn  (i.  p.  7),  but 

oUmt  (Uithoit.  Hit  tiMtise  against  |  whether  this  mm  Its  pveoise  title  does 

Biatostbene.s  is  cited  by  more  than  not  appear.    He  liowever  tells  us  di.s- 

ooe  grammarian,  and  appears  to  have  tinctly  that  it  did  not  profess  to  be  a 

borne  ttie  special  title  wtpl  r^s  'A$ri-  I  treatise  on  geography,  bnt  merely  an 

rfiffir  '£paro<r04yovt  4vihifiias  (S<'hol.  examination  of  that  of  Eratosthenes 

ml  Aristoph.  Av.  s.  11).    From  the  I  Clinripxv  t^^*' olv  fih  y^vypofpovvrt  iXK* 

character  of  his  researches  Polemon  de-  i^rrdiarTi  rh  Xtx^irra  iv  rjj  ytvypatpla 

rived  the  title  of  A  »«piir)^»?s  (applied  rp  'EporoerdevoDs,  ii.  1,  §  41,  p.  9:i). 

in  a  very  different  sense  from  that  in  Hipparchus  flouri.she«l  from  al>out  1G2 

which  it  is  commonly  ^iven  to  Diony-  to  125  B.C.  (See  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  iii. 

sins),  and  from  his  diUganoe  in  ool-  !  p.  532.)  His  birth  is  therefore  placed 

lecting  inscriptions  from  sepulchral  ;  oonji«ctiinilly  at  al>out  190  n.c.  He 

and  ^er  mounmeuts  ho  was  nick-  i  was  a  native  of  Nicaja  in  Bithynia. 
named  A  mfismtimn  (AtbaMBiis,  vi*  p.  > 
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])lii<  al  science  upon  astronomical  observations  a  truth  whioh 
£iatoBthene8  indeed.had  been  the  first  to  point  out,  though,  as 
we  hay e  seen,  he  failed  in  oanying  it  into  effeet  from  the  want 
of  such  ohserratioins.  Hippaichus  was  very  little  better  pro- 
vided in  this  respect:  hence  his  means  of  really  coirecting  the 
conclusions  of  his  predecessor  weore  very  small,  while  he  appears 
to  have  been  led,  either  by  a  love  of  controversy  or  from 
attachinj^  undue  weight  to  authorities  of  little  value,  to  di8j)ute 
many  of  the  views  of  liratosthenes  which  were  in  reality  well 
founded. 

§  3.  Hipparchos  indeed  appears  to  have  clearly  conceived 
the  idea,  which  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Ptolemy,  of  a  map 
of  the  earth's  surf&ce,  or  rather  of  the  habitable  portion  of  the 
earth,  according  to  tiie  views  then  generally  entertained,  in 
which  every  important  point  should  be  distinctly  laid  down 
according  to  its  latitude  and  longitude,  determined  by  astro- 
nomical observations.*  But  even  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  see,  the  construction  of  such  a  map,  how- 
ever theoretically  desirable,  was  in  practice  wholly  impossible, 
and  the  great  geographer  was  obli<r<Ml  to  content  himself  with 
positions  calculated  from  itineraries  and  other  such  materials 
as  he  could  command.^  Still  more  was  this  the  case  in  the 
time  of  Hipparchus,  and  his  attempt  to  rectify  the  map  of 
Eratosthenes,  though  more  correct  in  a  few  points,  was 
disfigured  on  the  other  hand  by  still  graver  errors. 

§  4.  On  most  of  the  fundamental  points  indeed  he  was  con- 
tented to  adopt  the  conclusions  of  his  predecessor.  Thus  he 
accepted  the  calculation  of  Ihatosthenes  for  the  measurement 
of  the  earth's  circumference/  and  consequently  regarded  every 


*  Stralxi.  i.  p.  7.        *  Stralx),  /.r. 
'  rtok'tu.  (if  ogr.  i.  c.  2. 

•  Tina  in  dLstinrtly  stak-<l  by  Slralx) 
(ii.  p.  113),  antl  rcpcatid  u-^nin  in 
•aouer  paaaauo  (it.  p.  132),  w  hcn^  it  in 
ninrmver  cnntirnu<l  l>y  tlif  lulditioii 
iliat  every  UtiOih  part  will  tiieruforc 
eontain  700  stadia.  Pliny  on  the  oon- 
tn.ry  tolls  us  (H  S\  ii  r.  lOS.  §  247) 
that  Uipi>arcliU8  added  mmtichut  Um 


than  25,000  stadia  (Htodiorum  paullo 
ntiriuM  XXV  millia)  to  the  measuronieiit 

of  Eratostlu  ncs  :  a  sin^^ularly  vairin' 
Htuteineiit,  which  wc  have  uu  meaiiti  oi' 
explaining,  but  tlu  re  seems  no  doubt 
that  it  is  ftMiiiiliMl  oil  soMie  miscon- 
coption.  Btrabo's  tcstiuiouv  is  too 
explicit  to  be  set  aside*  ana  ho  nn- 
<loul>t.illy  wrote  witb  the  work  of 
Uippurclius  before  him. 
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one  of  the  360  parts,  or  degrees,  into  which  he  divided  this 

great  circle,  as  comprising  700  stadia.*  He  adopted  moreover 
liis  luition  of  a  princi|t;il  parallel  t»t'  latitutle  exteiuling  from 
the  Strait  of  the  Culuiiiiis  to  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  and  passing 
through  the  island  of  Khodes.  But  instead  of  placing  the 
Sicilian  8trait  on  the  same  parallel,  he  justly  described  the 
line  in  question  as  passing  somewhat  to  the  south  of  Syracuse  :^ 
an  important  rectification,  which  however  was  unfortunately 
not  received  by  succeeding  geographers.  In  like  manner  he 
took  the  meridian  passing  through  Alexandria  as  a  kind  of 
principal  meridian,  from  which  longitudes  were  calculated 
towar<ls  the  oast  an<l  west.  This  line  he  sujiposed,  in  common 
witli  Eratosthenes,  to  pass  througli  ]\I<Toe,  Alexandria,  Kho<h's, 
Alexandria  Troas,  and  Byzantium,  as  well  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Borysthenes.  It  was  doubtless  from  its  passing  through  so 
many  known  points  that  it  was  taken  by  Hipparchus  as  the 
basis  of  his  calculation  for  the  division  of  the  known  or  habit- 
able world  into  dimaia  or  zones  of  latitude.' 

§  5.  This  division  was  undoubtedly  the  most  important  con- 
tribution of  Hipparchus  to  scientific  geograjjliy.  Unfortunately 
it  is  known  to  us  only  through  the  abstract  given  by  Strabo, 
who  himself  tells  us  that  he  was  contented  with  a  rough  abridge- 


'  Hipparchus  was  ap))arentlv  the 
first  to  divide  the  oinle  into' 
ErntosthencH,  as  wo  have  seen,  did  not 
curry  the  division  further  than  into 
sixty  parts. 

'  StruU,  ii.  p.  i:Vl.  Tlic  wr  rls  ri 
HvpoKovaluy  voriiimpa  TcrpoKocr^ois 
avMott  are  indeed  somewbat  Tsgne, 
but  they  probably  nn  to  refer  to  th«- 
city,  rather  timn  tho  tenilory.  Both 
Qroakurd  and  tbe  Latiii  tmiuislor 
lender  them  ee  if  the  leading  were 

^  Hipparchus  appears  to  have  been 
the  tint  who  applied  the  term  tcXj^umi 
in  this  sense,  whirh  was  subsequently 
adopted  by  I'toltmy  aud  later  geo- 
graphers. Eratosthenes  had,  as  wo 
hav«!  seen,  anticiimtcd  hitn  in  drawin-^ 
paiullels  of  latitude  through  a  certain 
number  of  points  upou  his  chief  meri> 


dian,  and  determioing  the  regions 
through  which  they  would  pass.  But 

th«-<'  liiR'rt  wen'  drawn  at  irroifular 
iutervak.  Hinparchus  introduced  tho 
important  mooiflcatlon  of  fixing  these 
intcrviiN  u  ith  n'fiTcnco  to  astronomical 
phenomena,  especially  to  the  length  of 
the  solstitial  day.  The  manner  in 
which  his  r<t4itcmt>nta  an  reported  by 
iStrabo  would  at  first  seem  to  leave  it 
doubtful  whether  he  applied  the  term 
of  r^'mola  to  the  oircks  them.st  Ives,  or 
to  the  spaces  bounder!  by  them ;  but  as 
the  lattor  use  nf  the  word  wa«  that 
generally  adopted  in  t5ubse<[Ui'iit  Uuk  m, 
it  is  probable  that  it  originated  witli 
Hipparchus.  Strubo  however  certainly 
desL-ribes  tho  parallels  or  circles  that 

f<>rmo<l  the  limits  <>f  <  acli  rlimn,  not 
tho  Bpacoti  comprised  between  them. 
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mesnt,  as  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  geographer.^  It 
appean  indeed  that  Hippaichus  had  calculated  the  celestial 
appeaxances  and  the  ciuuiges  they  underwent  for  eyery  degree 
of  latitude/  proceeding  north  along  the  meridian  of  Alexandria 
from  the  equator  to  the  pole.  This  was  of  course  theoretically 
possible  for  an  astronomer,  even  in  his  day,  but  he  certainly 
possessed  no  materials  for  ronneetinir  these  results  with  geo- 
grapliy,  even  in  regard  to  tlie  purtiuiisof  the  earth  then  known, 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  he  attempted  to  do  so.  But  he 
regarded  the  whole  habitable  world  as  divided  by  eleven 
parallels  of  latitude  (that  is,  lines  parallel  with  the  equator) 
for  each  of  which  he  indicated  the  length  of  the  longest  day — 
the  simplest  and  most  obTious  mode  of  determining  the  latitude, 
though  of  course  giving  but  a  rough  approximation — together 
with  certain  other  celestial  appearances  such  as  were  easily 
observed.*  He  added  at  the  same  time  the  names  of  the  regions 
and  places,  which,  according  to  his  calculation,  lay  under 
these  parallels,  and  the  distances  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
AVe  must  here  brietiy  enumerate  them  as  recorded  to  us  by 
Strabo/  though  there  is  unfortunately  great  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  are  very  imperfectly  reported  by  that  geographer. 

§  6.  The  first  parallel  passed  through  the  Cinnamon  Begion, 
and  this  was  regarded  by  Hipparchus,  as  it  had  been  by 
Eratosthenes,  as  the  southern  limit  of  the  habitable  world.  It 
was  placed  by  him  8800  stadia  £rom  the  equator/  and  was 


*  Stmbo,  M.  5,  p.  182. 

*  It  luay  be  as  well  to  nicntioD,  in 
order  to  avoid  misconceptiou,  tliflt 
though  1  here  and  elsevrhere  use  tlie 
ieruM  **  hititude  "  and  "  longitade  "  in 
tlio  Bonse  fumiliar  toull  modern  read*  r.s, 
tliey  were  not  employed  in  this  ttch- 
nieal  mdw  either  by  Hippftichiw,  or 
by  any  snb-oi|ti.  nt  p  ofrraphor  until 
tbe  tiiiu;  of  I'tdt  iuy.  At  kabt  rioUmy 
ic  the  first  extant  writer  in  whom  they 
arf<  foiiml.  They  were  certainly  un- 
known to  Strabo. 

*  Thu,  for  example,  tiie  inhehitents 
of  tbo  Rt'trinn  (»f  CiniKimon  were  the 
first  for  whom  the  Uttle  Ik-ar  was  con- 


itantly  witUn  the  urctie  eirale;  that 
DeTer  let;  nt  Svcmic  tlie  greater 
part  of  the  Great  Bear  wa^  in  tl.c  same 
condition  ;  to  the  north  of  Byzantium 
Cassiopeia  fell  wliully  witliin  the 
aretic  circle,  Ac.  Tliese  n«(tiei'8  ore 
very  inijx  rfectly  oiven  by  Strabo,  uud 
have  been  omitted  in  the  aunmuurj 
given  itj  the  text. 

«  Lib.  ii.  c. .%  §§  3:)-43. 

^  This  is  distinctly  stated  by  Strabo 
(ii.  5,  p.  l.'{"2),  who  hiiugelf  adopts  this 
meahurenieiit.  Eratotithenes,  as  we 
have  seen,  made  the  intcnml  only  8800 
st;i(!iA  (Chapter  XVI.  ri:'[\,  and  Note 
C),  but  he  rcckoueU  the  puruiiul  throu^ 
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sitnated,  accordinj^  to  liis  computation,  midway  between  the 
equator  and  the  tropic  Towards  the  west  it  passed  through 
the  BouthemmoBt  portions  of  Libya,  and  towards  the  east 
through  the  southern  extremity  of  Taprohane^  or  eyen  a  little 
to  the  south  of  it.* 

The  next  parallel  lay  through  HeroS — a  point  which 
assomed  a  special  importance  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  Alex- 
andrian geographers — and  Ptolemais  Epitheras  on  the  coast 
of  the  Troglodytes.  It  was  distant  3000  stadia  from  the 
preceding.  Along  this  line  the  longest  solstitial  day  was  of 
thirteen  hours.  The  same  line  prolonged  to  the  east  passed 
through  the  southern  extremity  of  India. 

The  third  line  was  drawn  through  Syene,and  was  considered 
as  coinciding  with  the  snmmer  or  northern  tropic  It  passed 
ahout  5000  stadia  to  the  south  of  Gyrene ;  and  towards  the 
east  trayersed  the  land  of  the  Ichthyophagi  on  the  coast  of 
Gedrosia,  and  was  continued  through  India.  For  all  places 
along  this  line  the  sun  was  vertical  at  the  summer  solstice,  and 
the  lonj^ost  diiv  was  of  thirteen  hours  and  a  half.  It  was 
distant  5000  stadia  from  the  parallel  of  3Ieroo. 

Tho  fourth  parall<'l  was  drawn  (apparently  for  convenience' 
sake)  through  Alexandria  and  Cyrene,  at  a  distance  of  5000 
stadia  from  the  preceding,  though  the  line  which  had  a  sol- 
stitial day  of  fourteen  hours  lay  about 400  stadia  farther  south.* 
Alexandria  and  Oyrone  wero  thus  assumed  to  be  on  the  same 
parallel,  though  they  really  differ  by  a  degree  and  a  half  of 
latitude,  while  the  same  drole  was  supposed  to  pass  only  900 
stadia  to  the  south  of  Carthage — which  really  lies  more  than 


the  Land  of  Cinnamon  as  3400  stadia 
to  fbe  aottth  of  Xeioe,  while  liippar- 
chns  made  the  differeooe  only  3000 
•tedift. 

•  Strabo,  it  5,  §  85,  pp.  132,  133. 
This  cxpres-sion  ci-rUtinly  seems  to  be 
at  variance  with  tl»c  btutement  of  Pom- 


ii  §  70).  But  the  authority  of  Mela  ia 
iroith  Tery  little,  and  the  nlenee  of 

Strabo  on  so  V»old  an  liypotht  sis  get  ms 
oonoluBive  against  it.  Hiraarchus  ia 
this  inataoee  dovihtien  foHMnred  Em- 

tosthenes,  who  had  alrea«ly  (as  we  httVe 
seen)  assumed  it  as  one  of  the  cardinal 


pouius  Mela  that  Hipporchus  doubteil  i  points  in  his  map  of  the  world  that 

whether  T^)n>bane  was  an  island  of  this  first  paraUd  of  Ittkitode  pawed 

vast  size,  or  tht  Ixtrlnninp  of  a  new  '  thron^h  Tapro!«ne. 

wwld  (prima  parts  orbis  altchus,  Mela,  |  *  iStxabo,  ii.  5,  §  Iki,  p.  133. 
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five  degrees  and  a  half  to  the  north  of  Alexandria — and  was 
thence  produced  through  the  middle  of  Maumsia  (Mauretania) 
to  the  Western  Ocean.  Such  grave  emm  with  regard  to  the 
position  of  places  which  might  be  natnially  supposed  to  be 
well  known,  show  how  fax  Hipparohns  was  from  being  able  to 
attain  in  practice  that  aocnracy  on  which  he  laid  so  mnch  stress 
in  theory.  The  same  line  fnodaced  to  the  east  passed  through 
Lower  Egypt,  a  part  of  Syria,*  Babylonia,'  Snsiana^  Persia, 
Carman ia,  and  the  iiitoriur  of  Gedrosia  to  India. 

Ho  next  montioned,  as  it  were  in  passing,  that  for  rtoleiiuus 
in  Phcwnicia,  Sidon  and  Tyre^  the  longest  day  was  fourteen 
hours  and  a  quarter.  This  circle  was  about  1600  stadia  north 
of  Alexandria^  and  700  north  of  Carthage. 
.  §  7.  The  next  parallel,  which  corresponded  to  a  solstitial 
day  of  fonrteen  hours  and  a  half,  and  was  distant  8640  stadia 
from  Alexandria,*  passed  through  the  middle  of  the  island  of 
Bhodes,  and  just  to  the  south  of  Xanthus  in  Lycia,  as  well  as 
through  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Peloponnese,  and  400 
stadia  to  the  south  of  Syracuse.  This  was  the  same  parallel 
whicli,  according  to  Eratosthenes,  if  prolonged  eastward,  passed 
through  Caria,  Lycaonia,  Cataonia,  Media,  the  Caspian  Gates 
and  the  foot  of  the  Indian  Caucasus. 

Hipparchus  does  not  appear  to  have  noticed  in  treating  of 
these  dimata  the  position  of  Athens,  but  we  learn  from  other 

'  Our  otlitioii.-i  of  StrnKo  (ii.  Ti,  §  38)  '  cicntly  f«how8  bow  little  IIipf>!irolni8 

Lave  KolXrjs  2vpias  xai  rrjs  iyw  ivplat ;  himi<<>lf  wu8  prctt;nditig  to  uoieutifio 

bat  these  words  are  ccrtdnly  corrupt  \  accuracy.   For  he  could  not  have  bean 

See  Oro^knnrH  nnd  Kminer's  notiH.  ijxnomnt  that   PUilLinais,   Tyre  and 

It  is  liowever  imposaible  to  restore  tiie  Sidon  followed  one  another  at  con- 

tma  nadln^.  |  sidenble  intenrals  from  south  to  iMffth, 

•  Tlu  rt' i- lit'l»  «loubt  that  wo  should  tlie  lust  !>«  iiiir  in  fact  more  than  forty 

here  read  BafiuKmyias  for  BtifivAipos,  as  miuuies  ^iOU  stadia)  to  the  north  of 

we  know  that  Hipparehm  himself  |  tlie  first. 

pluoed  Babylon  at  2500  Htiwlia  faithtT  *  This  st^itf  nicut  airnin  differs  from 

north  than  Pcloaiuui,  which  was  od  Eratosthenes,  who  had  calculated  the 

the  same  purallfl  with  Aloxaudriu  '  dilTcreuce  in  latitude  between  Alex- 

(Strabo,  ii.  p.  88),    Henco  it  could  |  andria  Rud  Ithodes  at  37^0  stadia  (see 

only  Ixj  the  boutlurniinust  pt>rtions  of  Chapter  XVI.  p.  639) ;  but  this  in  all 

the  province  thai  could  be  ill  the  same  probability  rdrrred   to  tlio  city  of 

latitude  with  Alexandria  (.»<«'  (iros-  I  Rhodes,  while  Ilinfmrchua  espeeially 

kuriTn  note  on  Sirabo,  ii.  p.  13-1).  fpecitic  s  that  the  lino  passed  through 

'  The  monLiou  ol  tlicse  places  sufli>  ,  the  middle  uf  the  inland. 
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passages  *  that  he  placed  that  city  37  degrees  north  of  the 
equator;  just  about  a  degree  farther  south  than  its  true 
position.  So  little  did  he  possess  tmstworthy  observations 
even  for  the  best  known  localities. 

His  next  parallel  was  drawn  through  Alexandria  Tioas  (near 
the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont),  Amphipolis  on  the  Thraciau 
coast,  Apollouia  in  Epirus,  and  across  Italy,  passing  to  the 
south  of  Rome  and  north  of  Naples.  The  longest  day  was  of 
fifteen  hours.  As  this  line  derives  special  interest  from  its 
connecting  Greece  with  Italy^  it  is  worth  while  to  point  out 
that  while  Alexandria  Troas  is  situated  about  15  G.  miles 
south  of  the  parallel  of  40°,  Amphipolis  and  ApoUonia  lay  more 
than  40  miles  nortli  of  the  same  parallel,  which  again  instead 
of  passing  between  Bome  and  Naples,  runs  about  50  miles 
touth  of  the  latter  city.  Thus  his  positions  as  compared  with 
one  another  deviated  from  the  truth  by  more  than  a  degree.* 
He  placed  this  parallel  about  7000  stadia  from  that  of  Alex- 
andria, or  28,800  from  the  equator.' 

The  next  parallel  was  that  through  Byzantium  and  liiciea — 
the  latter  place  being  obviously  mentioned  in  consequence  of 
its  being  the  birthplace  of  Hippaichus  himself.  He  had  more- 
OTer  himself  made  an  obseryation  of  the  gnomon  at  Byzantium, 
from  whence  he  concluded  the  latitude  of  that  place  to  be  the 
same  with  that  of  Massilia,  as  determined  by  Pytheas:  an 
unaccountable  error,  which  had  the  effect  of  distorting  his 
map  t)f  all  the  surrounding  regions.  Yet  this  erroneous  con- 
clusion was  unfortunately  followed  by  all  succeediug  geo- 
graphers to  the  time  of  btrabo.^ 


*  This  is  repeatedly  stated  in  his 
commentary  on  the  Fhenmneiia  of 

Arutus. 

'  Tlie  actual  line  on  wluoh  the  sol- 
stitial ilav  in  fifteen  hours  corroaponds 
to  U°  21'.  AU  the  points  indicated 
mate  tlMtefim  materially  too  fiur  to  the 
aouth. 

'  This  corresponds  very  nearly  with 
the  troth;  aa  28,800  atadia,  at  700 
atadia  to  the  degiea,  would  give  iV* 


10'.  Aa  might  be  expected,  Hipparchua 
was  correct  in  his  HHtronomy;  it  waa 
his  geography  that  \va.s  (leficiont. 

*  8o  imaooountahlo  indcod  does  thia 
error  appear  tn  M.  rii.sHi  lIin  tlmt  ho 
endeavours  to  prove  tlmt  it  was  <iuo  to 
Pytheas,  and  that  HippHrchns  only 
adopted  his  obsorvatiniin  in  both  ruses. 
But  the  testimony  of  Strabo  is  precise 
that  Hipparohna  "/mhmI  the  eame  re- 
lation <n  the  gnomon  to  iti  shadow  at 
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The  parallel  of  Byzantium  was  placed  by  Hipparclms  at  a 
distance  of  1500  stadia  from  that  of  Alexandria  Troas :  the 
longest  day  iras  of  fifteen  hours  and  a  qnarter.  It  was  not  till 
one  had  sailed  1400-  stadia  farther  north  that  a  point  was 
leaehed  where  the  longest  day  was  fifteen  hours  and  a  half. 
This  line,  which  was  apparently  an  arbitrary  one,  not  marked 
by  any  place  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  noticed,  ^\as  re- 
garded by  Hipparchus  as  jnst  midway  between  the  equator 
and  the  pole.  It  therefore  corresponded  according  to  his 
calculation  with  45^  of  north  latitude.^  This  coincides  very 
nearly  with  the  sum  of  his  measures  in  stadia,  which  give 
31,700  stadia  from  the  equator,  while  45^  would  give  31,500, 
if  we  reckon,  as  Hipparchus  undoubtedly  did  throughout  this 
calculation,  700  stades  to  a  degree.* 

§  8.  The  next  parallel,  which  was  distant  3800  stadia  bom 
Byzantium,  passed  through  the  regions  at  the  month  of  the 
Borysthenes,  and  the  southern  portion  of  the  Palus  Moeotis. 
Here  the  solstitial  day  was  sixteen  hours  in  length,  but  during 


"Rr7;\ntiura  that  rjtheos  had  done  at 
Miihdilia  "  (Strub.  i.  p.  03  (hy  yiip  \6- 
yoif  «ljnVK«  [Uvdiai]  rov  iv  Vlaa<TaKl<f, 
yrrffwyoy  wphi  rijy  OKtitfy  rhv  avrhv  koI 
IfnrapXOi  Korrh  rhy  dfi^tnt/top  Kcuphy 
9bpuv  iv  Bv^oyrfqf  ^<rw\  ii.  fk  115), 
and  tho  vory  iiniiHiial  <x:irtn<'f<M  with 
which  that  proportion  is  stated  (that  it 
WM  in  the  Mtio  of  ISO  to  42  mliMM 
ono-nfth)  points  fllearly  to  penonal 
obfeervation. 

The  proximity  of  Byaoitiiiin  to 
Nicoja,  tho  birthplace  of  Hipparchus, 
also  exphiius  why  he  should  have  taken 

ri&l  pains  to  make  observatiouii  at 
fomier  city. 

•  The  pamUcl  which  really  gives  a 
day  of  precisely  15^  liours  is  45°  89', 
•^in  sbowiniu;  tho  lunr  approach  to 
aocnracy  of  thcjM-  calculations  of  Hip- 
parchus. It  \Mis  iu  tlio  application  of 
these  mathematical  inferences  to  prac- 
tical goograpliy  that  ho  failed,  from 
tho  Want  of  correct  observation!?. 

*  There  is,  however,  a  ditlioulty  with 
ropird  to  tile  II uiiiImtt  of  Hipparchus, 
which  we  have  uo  means  of  oxplaiuiiig ; 


j  as  it  is  ♦  vident  Ihnt  tho  mm  of  tho 
several  di.^tunces  ho  has  given  ouglit 
to  correspond  exactly  with  tho  measure- 
ment  of  half  the  dif^t^mco  from  the 
equator  to  tho  polo.  Gu^scllin  has 
introduced  various  arbitrary  chaoges  in 
the  numbers  given  by  Stralx),  but  some 
of  these,  as  shown  by  Ukert,  are  not 
only  nnneoessar}',  but  moseons,  and 
such  a  mode  of  solving  a  difficulty  is 
at  best  very  hazardous.  It  is  clear 
that  there  ii  an  error  lometelkere,  hot 

tehiTi ,  wo  an  unalde  to  doc-idi-. 

We  are  distinctly  told  by  iStrabo, 
wHh  leferenee  to  thfs  very  part  of  hie 
work,  that  Hii)|»{irelm3  reckoiiod  700 
stadia  to  a  (U  gn  o  (ii.  p.  132).  liut  we 
must  not  8up|x>^  that  he  was  therefore 
employing  a  d^ersiil  stidinm  from 
that  in  common  usp.  His  error,  in 
common  with  Eratosthenes  (whom  ho 
followed),  was  that  of  over-estimating 
the  (juudniut  of  a  great  oir<  li',  which 
he  reckoned  at  03,000  stadia  insund 
of  54,000,  ita  true  value  in  nmnd 
nnmben. 
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the  middle  of  the  summer  the  twilight  lasted  almost  all 
through  the  nighty  the  sun  being  only  a  short  distance  below 
the  horizon.'  Aoooiding  to  the  cedculation  of  Hipparchns  this 
latitude  coincided  with  that  of  the  northern  parts  of  Ganl;' 
which  he  thus  placed  nearly  5jl**  to  the  north  of  Masailia,  or 
just  about  the  latitude  of  Paris. 

His  next  parallel  was  drawn  6300  stadia  to  the  nortli  of 
Byzantium,  and  passed  to  the  north  of  tlie  Talus  Ma3otis,  while 
to  the  west  it  lay  still  through  the  northernmost  parts  of  (iaul. 
Here  tho  solstitial  day  was  of  seventeen  hours*  duration,  and 
the  phenomena  of  the  twilight  nights  were  still  more  remark- 
able. At  the  winter  solstice  in  the  same  latitudes  the  sun  did 
not  rise  more  than  6  cubits,  or  12%  above  the  horizon. 

Beyond  this  again  he  pointed  out  that  at  a  distance  of  9100 
*  stadia  from  the  parallel  of  Massilia,  the  sun  would  rise  only 
4  cubits,  and  the  longest  day  be  of  eighteen  hours  :  and  beyond 
that  again  would  come  a  circle  where  the  l()u<]:cst  day  was  of 
nineteen  hours,  and  the  sun  in  winter  would  rise  only  3  cubits. 
Both  these  circles  he  a])])Hirs  to  have  considered  as  passing 
through  difl'erent  parts  of  Britain  :  but  this  part  of  his  system 
is  very  imperfectly  known  to  us,  Strabo,  by  whom  alone  it  is 
reported,  haying  considered  it  as  of  little  importance  to  geo- 
graphy, as  these  extreme  northern  regions  were  (in  his  opinion) 
unknown,  and  uninhabitable  from  cold.* 

It  appears  certain,  however,  that  Hipparchns,  in  common 
with  Eratosthenes,  adopted  the  leading  statements  of  Pytheas, 
and  admitted  the  existence  of  an  island  named  Thule,  where 
the  solstitial  day  was  twenty-four  hours  long.*    As  an  astru- 


'  Strabo,  ii.  p.  135.  Of  course  this 
statement,  thoui;k  pnrtly  true  of  the 
sui^MMed  parallel  of  latitude,  is  wholly 

false  ns  npplird  to  tlio  northorn  nhorcs 


*  Strabo,  ii.  p.  135.  lie  btre  Btops 
with  the  circle  of  (J300  t^tadiu  luntli  of 
Byziintiuin,  but  in  another  pii.^siiirt'  (ii. 
ji.  7."t  lie  cites  bome  furtlicrobst  rvationa 


of  the  Bliu  k  8ca,  which  are  r»  ally  in  of  llijtjtarchus,  from  winch  the  account 

just  about  the  same  latitude  as  Grtit  va.  given  in  the  text  is  derived. 

A8ai>[ilii-il  cv.  II  to  tlu;  latitude  of  Paris,  '      *  This  is  indeed  not  distinctly  t-tfite«l 

which  is  situated  in  lut  48*"  50',  very  by  Strabo ;  but  as  that  author  through 


nearly  on  the  line  of  taxieea  boon' 
day,  it  h  considerably  euggentcd. 
»  ii.  1,  pp.  72,  75. 


out  cenBores  Hipparchns,  in  connon 

with  Eratn^tllf  IK  s,  for  attaching  cre- 
dence to  the  fables  of  Pythoas,  and  for 
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nomer  HippaiohiiB  would  know,  that  in  proceeding  north,  this 
phenomenon  wovld  leally  occnr  on  the  2\jx}tic  Circle,  and  lience 
piobably  he  more  readily  admitted  the  statement  that  it  had 
been  actnally  oheerved. 

§  9.  It  mnst  be  admitted  ihat»  notwithstanding  many  grave 
errors,  Hipparchns  had  really  made  considerable  progress 
towards  laying  down  a  correct  map  of  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Mediterranean,  and  liad  introduced  some  important 
corrections  into  that  of  Eratosthenes,  liut  the  case  was  alto- 
gether otherwise  with  regard  to  Asia.  Here  we  have  seen  that 
the  principal  parallel  of  latitude,  assumed  by  Eratosthenes  to 
be  continued  from  the  Gulf  of  Issus  through  Thapsacus,  the 
Caspian  Gates,  and  the  foot  of  the  Indian  Caucasus  to  the 
Indian  Ocean,  was  really  a  yery  fiur  approximation  to  the 
tmth,  as  far  at  least  as  the  Indian  frontier.  This  parallel 
coincided  generally  with  the  southern  foot  of  the  great  range 
that  under  the  names  of  Taurus,  Paropamisus,  and  Imaus,  was 
c<jiLsi<lere<l  by  Eratosthenes  as  traversing  Asia  from  west  to 
east.  Ilipparchus,  however,  rejected  this  view — on  what 
grounds  wo  do  not  know — and  carried  up  almost  all  the  points 
on  this  line  to  latitudes  far  exceeding  the  truth,  placing  even 
Thapsacus  not  less  than  4800  stadia  to  the  north  of  Babylon, 
or  more  than  three  degrees  and  a  half  beyond  its  true  latitude, 
and  the  Caspian  Gates  nearly  on  the  same  paialleL*  But 
from  this  point  he  conceived  the  great  central  chain  of  Taurus 
— ^the  existence  of  which,  as  a  kind  of  backbone  of  Asia,  he 
did  not  dispute— to  have  a  direction  to  the  north-etui,  so  as  to 
remove  Hyrcania,  IMargiana,  and  Bactria  successively  farther 
and  farther  to  the  north.  So  far  indeed  did  he  carry  tliis  dis- 
placement, as  to  remove  I^actria  proper  (the  environs  of  Balkh) 
which  is  really  in  the  same  latitude  witli  the  southernmost 
part  of  the  Morea,  to  a  level  with  the  northern  portions  of 
Britain.'   

following  bim  in  the  high  latitudes,  {  othenvise  8tmlK»  otmld  hwdly  ha?o 
which  hv  i)8Higtail  to  the  iiortlicrn     fniled  to  mention  tbe  confirmution  of 
parto  of  Hrituin,  there  can  b<j  littlo     his  own  doubu  by  so  high  an  ftllthonty. 
doubt  tliut  lit-  ucccptcU  hib  btatcuient        *  btrabo,  ii.  pp.  78, 81. 
with  wguA  to  Thulo.  B»d  it  been       '  Id.|ii».71-75.  AcoovdingtoSinboPe 
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So  £ir  as  we  can  disoem  ttom  the  account  given  by  Strabo 
(which  IB  by  no  means  clear)  this  astounding  mor  arose  prin- 
cipally from  his  having  adopted  the  erroneous  and  greatly 

exii^'^(fratf'd  estimatos  of  the  (liinensions  of  India,  given  by 
sonic  (nirlirjr  writers,  especially  Daimachns.  As  Hipparchus 
had  (torrcrtly  Hxcd  the  extent  of  India  towards  the  south,  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  Eratosthenes,®  he  wiis  unable  to 
gain  spacer  for  the  enormous  length  which  he  assigned  to  it 
(from  north  to  south)  without  removing  the  mountain  barrier 
of  the  Hindoo  Koosh  (which  all  admitted  to  be  its  northern 
boundary)  much  farther  to  the  north  than  its  true  position. 
Hence  the  countries  to  the  north  of  this,  Bactria,  Sogdiana,  &o,, 
were  in  like  manner  transported  into  the  far  regions  of  Northern 
Asia,  a  supposition  which,  as  Strabo  observes,  is  suflieiently 
negatived  by  the  fact  of  the  great  fertility  and  productiveness 
of  those  provinces  • 

Another  errt)r  into  which  Hipparchus  fell  was  probably  con- 
nected with  the  preceding.  lie  maintained  that  the  river 
Indus  had  its  course  towards  the  south-east^  instead  of  flowing 
from  north  to  south,  as  had  been  the  received  view  of  all 
geographers  from  the  time  of  Alexander.^   Of  his  views  with 


own  geography,  wfifoh  braoglit  down 

liritain  lur  h  low  its  true  latitude, 
tlto  imrollel  uf  Boctriu  (us  attsumetl  l>y 
Hi|ip(trchu8)  would  pass  alio;;i>ther  to 
the  norih  t<f  that  island,  and  even  of 
Tnno  (ln>lun«l).  wliioli  lir  snppoaed  to 
lio  iH>ii»idcral»ly  fnriluT  uoith. 

•  The  cojupsimtivi  ly  oorrvoi  {xvsition 
assigned  to  the  s«nith  of  Iniiiu  nnd 
TapntUano  bv  Krato»theued  aud  Hip- 
parchuft  wm  aoabtlera  tieeed  vpon  the 
rvjHirt  that  thos.-  re::i'>!is  Iny  within 
tlie  tT«tpio  ;  ail  uhsexvation  erroneout»ly 
applitMl  hv  other*  to  the  parte  of  India 
\is;(,il  \.\  N'l'urohus  ;ui<l  <>no>ioritiis, 
but  wliioii  WM  of  counw  perfectly  trut; 
with  regard  to  the  more  Mmthom  por- 
tions of  the  |>oninsuIa. 

»  StmK\  ii.  pp.  711,  75.  Strabo 
indtvd  givtttly  oxHggeratos  tlie  degreo 
of  cold  that  n)U>t  K-long  to  the  parallei 
in  qthstion.  wliioh,  a*  he  ol»st>m'?. 
would  tall  tar  to  xhv  north  of  Irvlund, 


which  ii  itself  barely  inhabitable  (  !  ), 
but  Uio  luxnruiut  growth  of  vua-s  ia 
Ilyrcania  and  Bactria,  on  which  ho 
lays  esiKcial  stress,  is  undoubttHlly  a 
sure  criterion  of  a  nioro  southerly 
elimiito.  The  crrt^t  f<  rtility  of  tlio 
environs  of  iialkh  and  Mcrv  (Bactria 
and  Margiana)  ia  attested  by  all  modern 
trivelhrs. 

Throughout  this  ditcueston  it  may 
be  obsenred  that  Strabo  argnes  solely 
from  the  probabilitit-  (*f  tl.e  cii.^-.  such 
as  climaiti  and  natural  productions. 
It  is  OTident  that  he  had  no  astro- 
n.>niieal  observations  to  appt-al  t*>, 
which,  however  rude  and  ini(x  rfi><'t, 
would  have  bt* n  decisive  of  the  ^ued- 
tion. 

'  Stmbo.  ii.  p.  87.  In  tliis  in>tnnce, 
as  in  eeNeral  <>thi  rs.  Hip{mrchus,  out 
of  oppoeition  to  I.nit<>>tl.i  ties,  returned 
to  the  views  euili.Mlu  .1  in  whut  Stntbo 
calls    ti.c  old  mujMi "  {maOdttp  iv  rots 
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regard  to  the  riyer  Granges  we  have  no  distinct  statement,  bnt 
he  doubtless  consideied  if  as  falling  into  the  Eastern  Ocean, 
and  apparently  as  haying  a  oonzse  abont  parallel  with  that  of 

the  Indus. 

§  10.  This  fnndaiuontal  unscouceptioii  as  to  the  direction  of 
tlie  great  mountain  chain,  led  him  also  to  brin^;'  U])  the  coasts 
of  Garmauia  and  Persia,  and  the  i*ersian  Gulf,  far  above  their 
true  position  in  latitude,  and  thus  distorted  his  whole  map  of 
Asia.  But  besides  this  great  error,  his  minor  criticisms  of 
Eratosthenes,  with  regard  to  the  distances  and  relatiye  positions 
of  many  points  on  his  map,  specimens  of  which  have  been 
preserved  to  ns  by  Strabo^  certainly  seem  to  warrant  the  obser- 
yation  of  that  anthor,  that  they  were  dictated  by  a  captions 
disposition  to  demand  an  amount  of  accuracy  that  belonp^ed 
rather  to  the  geometer  than  to  the  geographer.^  Hipparchus 
indeed  was  justified  in  demanding  the  most  perfect  accuracy 
of  which  the  subject  would  admit,  and  his  theoretical  concej>- 
tion  of  what  geography  ought  to  be  was  in  advance  of  all  his 
predecessors :  but  he  overlooked  the  imperfect  nature  of  the 
means  at  his  command,  which  gaye  him  in  reality  yery  little 
power  of  rectifying  their  conclusions. 

In  seyeral  instances  indeed  he  criticized  the  arguments  of 
Eratosthenes,  and  rejected  his  conclusions  in  order  to  return 
to  the  views  of  earlier  writers,  where  these  (as  Strabo  points 
out)  were  much  more  erroneous,  and  those  of  Kratc>sth«'nes 
substantially  correct.^  To  take  a  single  instance  :  in  regard 
to  the  regions  bordering  on  the  Euphrates,  which  might  bo 
supposed  to  have  been  better  known  to  the  Greeks  in  the  days 
of  the  Seleucidan  monarchy,  Eratosthenes  placed  Babylon 
more  than  2000  stadia  to  the  east  of  Thapsacus,  while  Hip- 
parchus asmtmed  that  it  was  not  more  than  1000.^  The  real 


ipxaiois  nlva^i  Karay^ypttwrai) :  thoee  I  poBitiofi  of  Tndia.  This  Ium!  been  fn 

DMSely  before- tho  time  of  finfttoskheDes.  I  f^roat  measure   corr*'(  t<  <I  I)y  Eniln.s- 

(Seealsoii.  1,  p.  90.)  I  thencs,  while  llipparuljUK  rcttiriKHl  to 

'  8trabo,  ii.  pp.  70,  87,  &c.  I  the  oUl  view,  and  eurricU  it  to  an  exag- 

'  Tbia  WM  tnio  ouse  especially  with  girutod  extent  (8trabO|  it  1,  2-4). 

tlie  Btmnge  enor  with  regard  to  tho  i     *  8tmbo,  H.  p.  90. 
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interral  is  more  than  o^"  of  longitude  or  about  240  G.  miles, 
(2400  stadia),  so  that  the  estimate  of  Eratosthenes  was  in 
reality  considerably  below  the  truth.  Throughout  the  long 
discussion  which  Strabo  has  preserved  to  us,  of  the  geograpliy 
of  these  ref^ions,  and  the  points  connecting  them  with  Alex- 
andria, it  would  appear  that  Hipparchus  was  generally  wrong, 
while  the  views  of  Eratosthenes  were  approximately  correct. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  pronounce  judgement  with  con- 
fidence in  such  a  controTersy  without  being  able  to  consult 
and  compare  the  original  authorities. 

One  thing,  howeyer,  is  curious  to  observe:  how  both 
Eratosthenes  and  Hipparchus  are  aiming  at  something  like 
geometrical  correctness,  and  applying  geometrical  arguments 
where  they  had  no  accurate  observations  to  go  on,  or  even 
approximately  correct  measurements  of  distances.  But  with 
all  this,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  they  had  an  idea, 
though  dim  and  vairue,  of  a  kind  of  triangulation  analogous 
to  that  by  which  a  modern  geographer  would  endeavour  to 
connect  distant  points  with  which  he  was  but  imperfectly 
acquainted. 

§  11.  With  regard  to  longitudes  it  does  not  appear  Hhat 
Hipparchus  was  able  to  make  any  considerable  advance  on  the 
results  obtained  by  his  predecessor.  He  was  indeed;  as  we 
have  already  pointed  out,  the  first  to  indicate  the  true  method 

of  deteriiiiiiing  longitudes  by  the  comparative  observation  of 
eclipses,^  but  no  such  observations  were  at  his  conunand,  nor 
have  we  any  account  of  his  having  attempted  to  institute 
them.  The  very  imperfect  means  at  tlie  command  of  the 
ancients  for  the  measurement  of  time  would  indeed  have  suf- 
ficed to  prevent  their  being  made  with  any  approach  to  cor* 
rectness;  but  even  such  rough  approximations  as  they  could 
give  would  have  been  a  valuable  assistance. 

Hipparchus  indeed  wrote  throughout  as  an  astronomer, 
rather  than  a  geographer.   Hence  he  does  not  seem  to  have 


*  Stiftbo,  i.  1,  §  12,  p.  7.   Ptolem.  Geogr.  i.  4.   8ee  pieciding  chapter,  p.  633. 
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obtained,  or  even  soiiprlit  to  obtain,  any  additional  information 
conceniing  the  western  regions  of  Europe,  beyond  what  was 
known  to  his  predecessoi%  though  the  couise  of  events  had  in 
his  day  had  the  effect  of  opening  out  new  sources  of  knowledge, 
of  which  he  might  leadily  haye  ayailed  himself.  In  one 
instance  we  find  him  recuiring  to  an  enor  which  had  been 
geneiallj  leoeiyed  in  earlier  times,  but  had  apparently  been 
rejected  hy  Eratosthenes,*  in  making  the  Danobe  flow  with 
one  arm  into  the  Adriatic,  and  with  the  other  into  the  Euxine.' 
This  strange  misconception  continued  indeed  to  be  repeated 
by  many  Greek  writers  long  after  his  time. 

§  12.  On  one  of  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  geography 
Hipparchus  departed  from  the  yiew  which  was  generally 
adopted  in  his  time,  as  well  as  by  most  succeeding  writers. 
He  refused  to  admit  that  the  habitable  world  was  snnonnded 
on  all  sides  by  sea,  or  that  the  Atlantic  Ocean  was  continnons 
with  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  that  again  with  the  sea  to  the 
north  of  Scythia.*  This  scepticism  appears  to  haye  been 
based,  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Herodotus,  ujkju  the  mere  absence 
of  proof,  l)ut  upon  certain  observations  of  Seleucus  (a  Baby- 
lonian author  otherwise  unknown)  with  regard  to  the  tides, 
which  appeared  to  Hipparchus  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
hypothesis  of  a  continuous  circumfluent  ocean. 

In  regard  to  the  question,  so  much  discussed  among  the 
Alexandrian  writers,  of  the  Homeric  geography,  Hipparchus 
altogether  rejected  the  yiews  of  Eratosthenes,  and  adopted 
the  popular  explanation,  according  to  which  the  localities 
yisited  by  Ulysses  were  identified  with  well-known  places  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.' 


•  This  is  not  indi  cd  clearly  stated  by 
Strabo,  but  may  probubly  bo  inferred 
tttm  his  (  XpreHfoii  that  Hipparchua 
ghnrcd  tbia  erroneous  opinioTi  ''with 
some  of  UiB  predtxH^saora."  it  wud  ap- 
pmifly  OM  of  the  notions  of  toe 


earlier  gcograplierg,  whicb  he  remed 
in  oppoflition  to  Eratotttliooos. 
'  i.  3,  §  15,  p.  57. 

*  Stnitx^.  i.  1,  §  I). 

•  Ibid.  i.  1,  §  2,  p.  2. 
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Ssonoir  2.— Po^y&MM. 

§  1.  Just  about  coiit<'ni])f)rary  with  Hipparclius  was  an  author 
of  a  very  difleront  character — the  historian  roLYBius.  Of  his 
merits  as  a  political  or  historical  writer  it  does  not  belong  to 
our  present  subject  to  speak,  but  the  publication  of  his  great 
historical  work  may  be  considered  also  as  marking  an  important 
epoch  m  the  progress  of  geographical  knowledge.  Polybins 
was  the  first  to  avail  himself  of  the  new  sources  of  information 
that  had  been  opened  out  to  him  by  the  wars  and  conquests 
of  the  Romans  in  Western  Europe,  and  which  had  placed  the 
knowhHlrrc  of  those  countries  on  an  entirely  new  footin^^.  As 
he  hiniscir  remarks,  while  Alexander  had  ojienod  the  way  to  a 
more  complete  know  ledge  of  the  J^t,  it  was  the  conquests  of 
the  Komans  that  had  first  led  to  a  similar  acquaintance  with 
the  West,  and  had  afforded  the  means  of  access  to  regions 
hitherto  almost  unknown  to  the  Greeks.^ 

These  new  sources  of  information  had  been  hardly  beginning 
to  be  available  in  the  days  of  Eratosthenes,  and  idthough  the 
mpid  extension  of  the  Roman  power  dwrinpf  the  half  century 
tliat  followed  his  death  (B.C.  19G-146j,  and  the  repeated  wars 
that  hnniirht  it  into  collision  with  the  Greek  monarchies  both 
in  i^urojie  and  Asia,  would  seem  likely  to  have  awakened  the 
interest  of  the  Greeks  in  general  in  all  that  their  formidable 
neighbour  was  doing  elsewhere,  there  is  no  tmce  of  their 
haying  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded 
them.  We  have  seen  how  imperfect  was  the  knowledge  pos> 
sessed  by  Eratosthenes  of  the  western  countries  of  Europe, 
Spain,  Gaul,  and  the  regions  north  of  the  Adriatic:  and 
althoULrh  his  successors  could  hardly  fail  to  have  acquired  an 
increased  ae«pi;iintance  with  those  refj;i(»ns,  it  does  not  appear 
that  this  had  been  vet  embodied  in  anv  nu  tluMlieal  form,  so  as 
to  render  it  available  to  the  literary  public  in  general. 

§  2.  Polybius  himself  had  indeed  enjoyed  peculiar  advantages 

'  PulyU  iii  59. 
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in  this  respect  from  the  circumstances  of  his  life  and  political 
career.   Bom  at  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia  about  b.c.  204,  he 
ma  the  son  of  Lyoortas,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  leaden 
of  the  Aehaean  Leagne,  and  was  early  initiated  in  political  and 
military  affidrs.  After  the  Second  Macedonian  War  and  the 
defSsat  of  Perseus  (b.o.  167)  he  was  one  of  the  Achieans  selected 
as  men  of  rank  and  influence  to  be  sent  as  hostages  to  Rome, 
where  he  remained  seventeen  years;  and  (liirinc^  tliis  period 
he  had  not  only  the  opportunity  of  studying  tlie  political 
institutions  and  history  of  Kome,  winch  were  still  very  im- 
perfectly known  to  the  Greeks  in  general,  but  he  contracted 
dose  personal  friendships  with  many  of  the  leading  Roman 
statesmen;  among  others  with  the  yonnger  Scipio  Airicann^, 
whom  at  a  later  period  he  accompanied  during  the  Thirid 
Pnnic  War.  Polybins  was  himself  present  at  the  destmction 
of  Carthage  in  B.O.  146,  and  was  employed  by  Scipio  in  the 
command  of  a  Roman  squadron  to  explore  the  coasts  of  Africa. 
It  is  probable  also  that  lie  accoui})aniod  8cipio  during  the  war 
a^rainst  Xuniantia  (n.c.  134) :  at  all  events  it  is  certain  that  ho 
not  only  visited  Hpain  and  Gaul,  as  well  as  Africa,  but  under- 
took,  according  to  his  own  account,  long  and  dangerous 
journeys  through  those  countries,  extending  even  to  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic,  with  the  express  view  of  making  himself 
acquainted  with  their  geographical  position,  as  well  as  their 
natural  characters  and  productions.*  At  what  period  of  his 
life  Polybins  undertook  these  extensive  trarels  we  are  not 
distinctly  told :  but  it  is  difficult  to  place  them  before  the  fall 
of  Carthage,  as,  during:  the  whole  period  of  his  compulsory 
residence  at  Rome,  he  was  in  a  certain  sense  a  ])risoner,  and 
after  he  was  set  at  liberty,  he  retunied  in  the  iirst  instance  to 
Greece,  where  he  took  an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  until 
summoned  by  Scipio  to  attend  him  to  the  war.   His  historical 
work  was  certainly  not  completed  till  after  the  same  period ; 
and  ended  with  the  destruction  of  Corintii,  B.a  146.  Polybins 
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liinigelf  snryiTed  that  event  by  more  than  twenty  yean,  haying 
lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  82 ;  his  death  may  probably  be 
placed  about  B.a  122.* 

No  historian  of  antiquity  was  more  ftilly  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  geof^raphy,  as  an  aid  to  liistory,  than  I*olybius. 
This  is  not  only  apparent  from  the  ^geographical  remarks  inter- 
spersed through  his  whole  work,  but,  like  his  predecessor 
£phoru8»  he  had  set  apart  one  whole  book  for  a  systematic 
treatise  on  geography,  in  which  he  had  fully  deyeloped  his 
views  upon  that  subject  Unfortonately  this  book — ^the  thirty- 
fourth  of  his  voluminous  work — ^is  one  of  those  lost  to  us :  the 
fragments  preserved  to  us  by  Strabo  and  others  being  very 
inconsiderable.  From  these  fragments,  however,  combined 
with  the  remarks  introduced  in  earlier  parts  of  liis  history,  wo 
are  enabled  to  gather  the  following  leading  outline  of  his 
geographical  views. 

§  3.  He  considered,  in  accordance  with  the  views  generally 
received  in  his  time,  that  Europe  was  bounded  by  the  Tan^ 
on  the  east :  and  Asia  was  separated  from  Africa  by  the  Nile : 
the  strait  at  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  of  course  forming  the 
boundary  between  Europe  and  Africa.^  The  whole  of  the  north 
coast  of  Africa  from  the  Columns  to  the  Altars  of  the  Philteni, 
on  the  shore  of  the  Great  Syrtis,*  was  subject  to  the  C^irtha- 
ginians,  who  had  also  extended  their  rule  (previous  to  tlie 
Second  Punic  War)  over  the  whole  coast  of  Spain  from  the 
Colimins  to  the  headland  where  the  range  of  the  Pyrenees 
descended  to  the  Mediterranean.®  With  the  Pyrenees  them- 
selves he  was  well  acquainted,  and  rightly  conceived  them  as 
extending  from  sea  to  sea,  and  separating  the  Kelts  or  Gauls 
horn  the  Spaniards.   Both  these  nations  he  knew  to  extend 


*  For  the  chronology  of  tho  life  of 
Folybiufl,  eoe  Glinton'8  FoiUi  Utllenici^  \ 
Tol.  ill  p.  526 :  and  the  excoUeut 
article  on  hia  lifo  in  Dr.  Smith's  Diet,  \ 
of  Biogr.  vol.  iii.  pp.  443-448. 

«  Folybb  id.  88. 

*  The  name  is  here  fonml  for  the 


first  tirno;  l)iit  it  is  moiitioned  inci- 
dentally as  the  wcll-koowu  limit  of  the 
Carthaginian  dominions  to  the  Mst 
(iii.  30,  X.  40).  The  !<  ^rend  connected 
with  it  ia  tirBt  related  by  Ballusfe 
(A  Jug.  7D). 
•  Id.  til.  89. 
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across  to  the  outer  sea,  or  Atlantic  Ooean,  bat  of  the  regions 
boirdermg  on  that  Ocean  (with  the  exception  of  part  of  Spain)' 
he  aeems  to  baTO  had  very  imperfect  infonnation.  As  we  have 
already  seen  he  xejeoted  altogether  the  authority  of  Pytheas 
and  his  atatementa  oonoeming  the  western  ooasts  of  Spain, 
Gaul,  and  Britain,  as  well  as  his  aooonnt  of  Thule  and  the 
remoter  lands  towards  the  north.  At  the  same  time  ho  had 
very  little  to  substitute  in  tlieir  phice,  and  though  he  had 
evidt-ntly  soiue  iuturuiation  concerning  the  British  Islands,  and 
the  lands  frum  whence  tin  was  brought,®  as  well  as  concerning 
the  northern  regions  of  Europe,  it  was  evidently  of  a  very 
vague  and  general  character.  Indeed  he  himself  tells  us  that 
Scipio  was  unable  to  obtain  any  trustworthy  infonnation  con* 
oeming  Britain  from  the  merehants  of  Massilia  or  Narbo,  or  even 
from  those  who  came  from  Corbilo,  an  important  emporium 
of  trade,  situated  apparently  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire.*  Un* 
fortunately  the  jtart  of  his  work  in  which  he  treated  specifically 
of  tliese  countries  is  lust  to  us  :  and  the  same  thing  is  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  few  notions  he  professed  to  have  picked  uj) 
concerning  the  northern  regions  of  Europe,  extending  from 
Gaul  to  the  Tanais.*  We  may,  however,  inter  from  the  total 
silence  of  Strabo,  that  they  contained  little,  if  anything,  of 
importance.  Folybiua  was  indeed  fully  conscious  of  his 
ignorance  of  these  regions,  and  was  content  (like  Herodotus) 
to  leave  it  in  uncertainty  whether  there  was  continuous  sea 
to  the  north  of  Europe  or  not.* 

and  outlying  Terno  or  Hibernia,  with 
which  it  is  ttnoirrtain  whether  PoJybiiu 
wu  aoqQftinted. 

•  XZUT.  10.  Tbo  nfimo  of  Cnrbilo  ia 
not  mentioned  by  any  later  writer,  and 
its  site  cannot  therefore  bo  fixod. 
8trabn,  who  cites  it  from  Polybius,  says 
only  that  it  whb  an  cmporiKm  on  the 
river  Liger,  but  from  the  connection  in 
which  he  mentions  it,  we  may  probably 
infor  that  it  wm  ftt  the  nonth  of  thftt 
river 

•  Polyb.  iii.  37. 
'  Ibid.  iii.  88. 
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'  He  woa  coriainly  acquainted  with  [ 
the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  and  seems  to  | 
hMTB  obtained  putfenlnr  infbrmntion  | 

(vjnceming  the  western  sliores  of  Lusi- 
tania.  Bee  a  passage  cited  from  his 
34tb  book  by  Attienfflos,  vii.  p.  302  c. 

•  Id.  iii.  57.  This  possnge  is  im- 
portant as  Imw^  tliLi  first  where  men- 
tion is  founcl  of  the  production  of  tin, 
in  eonnrction  with  Britain.  It  is  also 
remarkiihli-  tor  the  u.^e  of  "  the  BriliHli 
Islunds"  in  the  olural,  but  this  ex- 
pression appareutly  relates  U>  Britain 
and  the  adjoining  Tin  Islandin  (('fu«i- 
torides),  rather  than  to  the  oioru  distant 
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§  4.  His  knowledge  of  Spain^  which  he  had  himself  visited^ 
and  which  had  been  to  a  great  extent  opened  np  by  the  wars 
of  the  Bomans  in  that  country,  undoubtedly  far  exceeded  that 
which  any  other  Greek  had  ever  posseaaed.  His  geographical 
account  of  the  peninsula  is  indeed  unfortunately  lost,  but  the 
number  of  naiiies  of  towns,  as  well  as  of  thu  native  tribes,  which 
ho  incidentally  mentions,  suflicicntly  attests  the  extent  of  his 
knowkHlp^o.  If,  indeed,  this  part  of  his  work  was  not  written 
till  after  he  had  accompanied  his  friend  Scipio  to  the  Numan- 
tine  war,  he  must  have  had  ample  opportunities  of  informing 
himself  ooncerning  the  political,  as  well  as  the  physical, 
geography  of  Spain.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  great 
riyers :  the  Bastis,  the  Anas,  and  the  Tagus,  and  even  attempted 
an  estimate  of  the  length  of  the  last;  which  he  considered  to 
have  a  course  of  8000  stadia  from  its  sources  to  the  Ocean.^ 
He  gave  an  account  also  of  the  great  fertility  of  Lusitania, 
which  has  every  ap])earance  of  being  derived  fnmi  perscnial 
observaticm ;  as  well  as  of  the  silver  mines  near  New  Carthage, 
which  were  still  extensively  worked  in  his  time,  giving  em- 
ployment, it  was  said,  to  not  less  than  40,000  persons/  Their 
produce  was  estimated  at  25,000  diachnue  a  day,  which  was 
probably  an  exaggeration. 

Of  Gaul  he  ajiparently  knew  much  less :  though  the  Eomans 
had  now  established  permanent  footing  in  its  south-eastern 
portions  and  the  commercial  relations  of  31assilia  with  dilVcrent 
parts  of  the  country  had  doubtless  opened  out  new  sources  of 
information  concerning  the  interior,  and  even  the  external 
coasts,  which  were  before  inaccessible.  lUit  tlie  more  accurate 
and  complete  knowledge  of  Gaul,  which  had  been  acquired 
in  the  time  of  Strabo,  led  him  to  attach  less  yalue  to  the 
statements  of  Polybius,  and  consequently  we  rarely  find  his 
authority  cited,  and  are  left  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  actual 
extent  of  his  knowledge.  From  a  passage  of  his  work  still 
extant,  however,^  it  would  appear  that  he  knew  the  names  at 


'  xxxiT.  7,  ap.  Sirab  |>.  106         *  Polyh.  ap.  Strab.  p.  147.         *  iii  38. 
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least  of  the  principal  nations  adjoining  the  Western  Ooean^ 
,  which  he  promises  to  give  in  detail  elsewhere.  It  seems 
certain  also  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  outlet  of  the 
Loire  (Liger)  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean^  and  even  with  the 
existence  of  the  Morini,  as  a  people  divided  only  by  a  narrow 
strait  from  the  island  of  Britain.*  He  appears  to  have  con- 
sidered til  is  as  the  most  northern  part  of  the  continent  of 
Europe.  This  eircumstance  would  alone  show  how  complete 
was  his  ipioranee  of  the  adjoiuinp:  regions.  The  most  remote 
people  of  the  interior  of  whom  we  hud  mention  are  tho  Arverni : ' 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  his  knowledge  in  this  direction 
was  really  more  eztensire. 

§  5.  In  no  respect  was  Polybius  more  in  advance  of  all  his 
predecessors  than  in  his  knowledge  of  the  Alps.  The  import- 
ance of  this  great  chain  of  mountains  as  one  of  the  main 
gtM  (graphical  features  of  Europe  could  not  fail  indeed  to  force 
itself  upon  the  attention  of  all  observers  iis  soon  as  the  lionians 
had  extended  their  con([uests  to  the  foot  of  the  great  barrier, 
which  encircled  Italy  on  the  north,  and  appeared  to  cut  off  all 
communication  with  the  nations  beyond.  lUit  already  before 
the  birth  of  PolybiuSf  Hannibal  had  shown  that  it  was  possible 
to  conduct  an  army  across  this  formidable  mountain  barrier : 
and  the  experiment  was  subsequently  repeated  by  Hasdnibal 
with  comparatively  little  difficulty.  The  Bomans  indeed  do 
not  appear  to  have  followed  their  example  until  a  much  later 
period,  so  far  as  the  passage  of  armies  was  concerned,  as  their 
troops  could  bo  transported  with  much  greater  facility  by  sea 
to  Massilia  and  the  mouths  of  th(!  Khone.  Ihit  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  tlie  passes  across  them  were  already  well  known 
and  iiei^ueuted  by  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  Polybius  him- 


*  See  Fliiir*  -27^          23,  §  122.  '  Theirname  ii  foand  in  theacoomit 

At  tho  ^«illu«'  tlnie  it  must  be  admitted  of  tlio  lunrch  of  Hu^rubul  tlirougli 

Uiat  Fliny'u  expression  (undo  per  Lug-  Gaul,  to  ^oio  hi8  brother  Uiinuibal  io 

dimmn  ad  portam  Horinonmi  Britan*  Italy,  as  given  by  Livy  (Li v.  xxvii.  89) ; 

nii'uin,  qna  vidttur  mciihiinun  a^^oro  ,  iiiid  thuti^h  tliis  part  f>f  tin'  work  of 

Polybius)  ill  umliiguoii8,  and  Piiny  may  Tolybius  '\a  Io8t,  wo  may  sut'eiy  aiMUino 

bavo  hiiiisolf  supplied  tbo  name.  tU.it  it  was  derived  from  him  by  Livy. 
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self  had  acquiied  accurate  information  concerning  thorn.  He 
states  indeed  expressly  that  he  had  himself  followed  in  detail 
the  route  of  Hannibal  oyer  the  mountains  his  description  of 
tiie  localities  is  lively  and  picturesque,  and  as  he  had  himself 
no  doubt  of  the  lonte  taken  by  the  great  Carthaginian  general, 
we  may  feel  confident  that  he  would  have  set  the  question  at 
rest  for  all  subsequent  inquirers  had  he  not  unfortunately 
adopted  the  plan  of  omitting  almost  all  proper  names,  whether 
of  tribes  or  places,  as  barbarous  in  sound  and  utterly  unknown 
to  his  Greek  readers.  To  us  on  the  contrary  they  could 
hardly  liave  failed  to  convey  most  valuable  infonnation.* 

In  the  time  of  Polybins  it  would  appear  that  only  four 
passes  across  the  main  chain  of  the  Alps  were  generally  known 
and  used :  the  first,  through  the  Ligorians,  following  tiie  coast 
of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea :  next  that  through  the  Taurini,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  the  one  followed  by  Hannibal ;  thirdly, 
that  throuf^h  the  Salassians  (an  expression  applicable  to  either 
the  Great  or  the  Little  St.  Bernard) ;  fourthly,  that  through 
the  Khoetians — the  modem  Tyrol — which  from  its  great  com- 
parative facility  must  have  been  frequented  in  all  ages.*  Un- 
fortunately the  statements  of  Polybius  on  this  subject  are 
preserved  to  us  only  at  second-hand  by  Strabo,  and  we  have 
thus  no  means  of  estimating  the  amount  of  information  which 
he  really  possessed  concerning  the  passes  thus  enumerated. 

§  6.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  knowledge  of  the 
Alpine  nations  that  bordered  Italy  on  the  north,  and  oxtondcd 
from  thence  to  the  Danube  must  have  boon  very  imperfect. 
It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Augustus  that  the  Roman  arms 
w  orn  carried  into  these  wild  regions  :  and  there  was  probably 
but  little  commercial  intercourse  with  the  tribes  north  of  the 
Alps  until  those  inhabiting  the  mountains  had  been  brought 
under  the  dominion  of  Rome.  But  the  foundation  of  the 
Roman  colony  of  Aquileia»  as  early  as  B.0. 181,  doubtless  led 
to  more  extensive  commercial  relations  with  the  neighbouring 


*  iiL  iH.      *  Nolo  A,  p.  37.      '  Polyb.  ap.  Birab.  iv.  6,  p,  209.   Sec  Note  A. 
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tiibes  in  this  quarter:  and  the  discovery  soou  after  of  gold 
mines  of  extraordinary  richness  in  the  land  of  the  Taurisci*  a 
Norican  tribe,'  must  have  tended  greatly  to  increase  the  com- 
mimioation  with  Italy.  Such  was  the  c^ect  produced  by  the 
sodden  influx  of  gold  from  this  souroe,  that  we  are  assured  the 
prioe  fell  directly  throughout  Italy  by  one-third«' 

Notwithstanding  the  valuable  information  acquired  by 
Polybius  concerning  the  Alps,  and  its  great  superiority  to  that 
of  his  predecessors,  we  must  not  suppose  that  ho  had  anything 
like  a  clear  geographical  ac(|uaintance  with  the  course  and 
configuration  of  that  great  chain.  J  Le  was  indeed  familiar — as 
any  one  who  had  visited  the  north  of  Italy  must  needs  be— 
with  its  great  extent,  which  he  estimated  at  2200  stadia, 
measured  along  the  plains  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  (a 
statement  very  much  beneath  the  truth),  and  he  rightly  judged 
them  to  be  of  much  greater  eleyation  than  any  of  the  moun- 
tains in  Greece  or  the  neighbouring  countries.  But  his  mode 
of  estimating  their  height  was  singularly  rude  and  imperfect : 
for  (he  said)  it  was  possible  for  any  active  man  to  ascend  the 
most  lofty  of  the  Greek  mountains — Taygetus,  Parnassus, 
Olympus,  &c. — within  a  sinfrle  day,  or  thereabouts,  while  it 
would  take  any  one  more  than  Eve  days  to  ascend  the  Alps.^ 
Whether  this  refers  to  the  journey  across  the  passes,  or  was 
founded  upon  some  Tague  stories  he  had  heard  from  the  moun- 


'  iv  Tol%  TavpltTKOit  roTt  lt(i>piKo7^. 
This  is  thti  first  mention  nf  the  name  of 
the  Norieans,  afteniarils  so  familiar  to 
the  Roman  writ<>r8.  Pliny  (iii.  20, 
§  123)  appears  to  rtgard  tbc  Tauriscaas 
and  Noriciins  as  synonymooj  term ; 
whilo  Strabo  oills  the  Taurist  ans  a 
Norioan  tribe  (iv.  6.  §  9),  and  this 
appears  to  hate  Mea  tiie  geoeral  view, 
but  their  position  !■  not  fizfld  bj  tflj 
ftnoient  writer. 

*  Polyb.  ap.  Stmb.  iv.  4,  p.  208. 
From  his  di  M'ription  it  is  evident  that 
tbiflgolU  was  derived  from  diggings,'* 
Tery  mmh  in  the  nune  manner  as  But 
now  found  in  Austmlia.  It  often 
ooetirrud  in  lumps  or  "  nnRgeta  "  of  the 
size  of  bcaus  or  peas.   The  works  wore 


doubtle!*8  soon  oxbnusted,  and  reem  to 
have  ceased  to  exist  long  before  the 
time  of  Btrabo,  who  renin  to  tbon 
quite  as  a  thing  of  the  past. 

*  zxxiv.  10.  It  is  curious  to  compare 
this  with  the  htatemeot  of  Stmbo  that 
the  mountains  in  the  land  of  the  Me- 
dulli,  which  he  regarded  as  the  highest 
in  tlw  whole  range,  wete  100  statna  in 
the  direct  nirrnt  of  the  highest  part: 
a  very  nuxlemte  estimate,  as  his  words 
clearly  imply  that  he  is  not  qmdclng 
of  their  perpendicular  height  (rh  yow 
bp^tvrcerov  ainitv  0^or  araSUnf  iiuerhp 

f^oifs  Spovs  rris  'iroXias  mmIi- 
fiavuf.  Strabo,  iv.  6k  §  5). 
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taineera  of  the  time  aotoally  lequixed  to  elimb  the  highest 
peaks,  it  is  in  any  case  a  palpable  ezaggeratioiL  At  the  same 
time  his  description  of  the  Bhone  (fihodanns)  as  having  its 
sources  "  in  the  most  northerly  parts  of  the  Alps  aboye  the 

inmost  recess  of  the  Adriatic,"  and  flowinj^  from  thence  towards 
the  soutli-wt'st,*  sufficiently  indicates  how  vag^uc,  or  rather  how 
utterly  erroneous,  was  his  conception  of  the  general  configura- 
tion of  the  Alpine  chain. 

§  7.  His  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Italy  was  doubtless 
greatly  superior  to  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors :  the  more 
northern  parts  of  that  country,  which  had  been  preyiously  yery 
imperfectly  known  to  the  Gieeks,  having  been  opened  out  by 
the  conquests  of  the  Bomans  in  Cisalpine  Gkral,  Liguria  and 
Yenelia.  His  account  of  the  great  lakes  of  Northern  Italy,  and 
the  rivers  that  flowed  from  them,  though  distorted  in  our  ex- 
isting copies  of  Strabo,  was  evidently  originally  quite  correct,' 
and  shows  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  countries  in  question. 
But  his  general  description  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  nations 
that  inhabited  it,  which  undoubtedly  found  a  place  in  his 
thirty-fourth  book,  has  been  unfortunately  lost  to  us.  The 
expression  in  one  passage'  where  he  speaks  of  Italy  as  a  kind 
of  triangle,  having  the  Alps  for  its  base,  and  the  promontory 
of  Cocinthus  for  its  vertex,  would  seem  at  fiist  to  indicate  a 
yery  imperfect  idea  of  its  figure;  but  it  is  clear  that  this 
similitude  is  to  be  taken  only  in  a  very  rough  and  general 
sense,  and  we  learn  from  another  passage  cited  by  Strabu,^ 
that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  tlie  peculiar  configuration  of 
the  southernmost  part  of  the  peninsula,  and  its  two  long  pro* 
jecting  arms  separated  by  the  deep  gulf  of  Tarentum.  In  like 
manner  his  description  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  the  relations 
between  the  two  great  chains  of  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines 


6  iii.  37. 

•  Pclyb.  np.  Htrab.  iv.  G,  §  12.  It 
is  admitted  by  all  ruceut  oditora,  that 
the  error  in  our  existinp:  oopicfl,  by 
which  the  Adilim  is  doscrilHMl  ixa  flow- 
ing from  the  Lako  Vurbauus,  and  the 


Ticinus  from  the  Lake  Larioii  U  *  mere 

fault  of  iho  copytsts  and  cannot  be 
imputed  either  to  PoiybiuB  or  btrabo. 
'  ii.14. 

•  Ap.8ln.b.T.i.S8. 
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that  bounded  it»  though  falling  far  short  of  the  requirements 
of  modem  geogiaphj,  still  presents  a  clear  and  intelligible 
picture,  exceeding  almost  any  similar  passage  to  be  found  in 
earlier  mters.  In  describing  these  regions  he  eyidently  does 
so  in  the  belief  that  they  were  still  imperfectly  known  to  his 
contemporaries  in  general,  and  takes  occasion  in  passing  to 
censnre  the  ignorance  that  Timseus  especially  had  shown  con- 
cerning them.  That  writer,  as  having  been  a  native  of  Sicily, 
might  naturally  have  been  presumed  to  have  possessed  better 
means  of  information  concerning  Italy  and  the  adjoining 
islands  than  most  other  Greeks,  and  probably  enjoyed  a  repu- 
tation on  that  account ;  for  which  reason  Polybius  especially 
selected  him  for  criticism,  and  showed  np  at  considerable 
length  the  ignorance  he  had  displayed  witii  regard  both  to 
Italy  and  the  adjoining  ishinds  of  Saidinia  and  Corsica.' 

§  8.  Another  quarter  in  which  the  wars  of  the  Bomans  had 
first  led  the  way  to  a  more  accurate  geographical  knowledge 
was  in  regard  to  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Adriatic. 
Nowhere  does  the  ignorance  that  prevailed  down  to  a  Lite 
period  among  the  Greeks  appear  more  inexplictible  than  in 
regard  to  this  inland  sea.  From  a  very  early  period  the  Greek 
colonies  of  ApoUonia  and  Epidamnus  (or  Dyrrachium),  situ- 
ated just  within  its  entrance,  had  risen  to  considerable  import- 
ance and  become  the  seats  of  a  flourishing  commerce:^  while 
soon  alter  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  B.a  the  founda- 
tion of  new  colonies  in  the  islands  of  Pharos  and  Issa,  and  that 
of  Ancona  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Italy,  must  have  led  to 
greatly  increased  commercial  relations  with  the  adjoining 
nations,  and  to  a  more  familiar  knowledge  of  its  sliores.^  let 


*  xH.  8,  4.  It  is  umuHing  to  find 
PolybiuB  hlmMlf,  After  stating  that 
Corsifsi  pro<Iiicc<l  no  wiM  HnimBls, 
except  foxes,  Tubhitjj,  und  uioulHon^  or 
wild  ulieepi,  proceeding  to  give  a  par- 
tiiMilar  account  of  rabbits,  as  an  animal 
with  which  he  evidently  proiiumed  hia 
readen  to  be  utMoqnaintea. 

'  THIh  \s  Bufficicutly  Mtlc.stc<n>y  tin  ir 
coiua,  which  are  fouud  in  large  aumbera 


in  the  c^iuiitries  adjoiuiog  the  Adriatic, 
anil  )>v*  Ti  far  into  the  interior,  and  eouiu 
of  wliich  iK'long  toqniti'  an  larly  p<»riod. 
Dyrrachium  (or  Epidaiuuu^  us  it  is 
called  hf  the  historian)  flg^nrai  as  a 
place  of  imjwrtunci^  in  Tluicydidr-.  at 
tho  outbreak  of  the  Pcloponnetiiau  Wur 
(Thuoyd.  i.  24). 

'  The  colonics  of  Pliuros  and  Issa 
were  founded  by  tho  I'ariauii  about  b.c. 
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we  find  the  Gieek  writeis  long  afterwaidi  oontmning  to  tmiB- 
mit  the  old  enoneom  notioiig  oonoeming  the  eonntries  at  the 

head  of  the  Adriatic  which  they  had  received  from  their  pre- 
dec<\ssors.  Thus  Timaeus,  as  we  learn  from  Polybius,  while 
ho  repeated  the  old  fables  concerning  the  Eridanus,  and 
the  amber  tears  of  the  poplars  on  its  banks,  showed  the 
greatest  ignoianoe  of  the  real  geography  of  these  regions.^ 
Wo  have  seen  also  that  even  HipparchnSy  the  contemporary  of 
Polybius  himself  and  an  enlight^ied  geograj^er^  accepted  the 
popular  notion  that  the  Ister  or  Dannbe  discharged  a  part  of 
its  waters  by  one  arm  into  the  head  of  the  Adriatic:*  while 
writers  sabseqnent  to  Polybins  were  still  content  to  repeat  the 
strange  misconception  that  the  Hyllic  Chersonese  on  the  coast 
of  Dalmatia  was  about  as  largo  as  the  l*eloj>oniiese  !*  Tho 
wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  lUyrian  queen  Teuta,  and  at  a 
later  period  with  the  Dalmatians,  being  of  necessity  carriwl  ou 
principally  by  sea,  must  have  led  to  a  comparatively  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic:  but  the 
deeciiption  of  them  by  Folybiii%  which  was  contained  in  hia 
special  geographical  treatise,  is  unfortunately  lost  to  ns.  It 
appears  however  that  he  was  still  Tery  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  its  geographical  form  and  dimensions,  and  had  a  very 
exaggerated  idea  of  its  extent.^ 


S87,  witii  the  aariitanoe  of  Dlonyaliis 

of  Ryrncnae,  who  was  dnsiroua  of  CHtn- 
blwliing  UiB  power  over  the  whole  of 
tlie  Adriatic (Diodor.  xv.  18).  Anoona, 
on  tlio  contrary,  according  to  Strabo, 
was  founded  biy  fugitivea  from  byra- 
cnse,  who  sought  to  escape  from  the 
despotism  of  tlio  tyrant  (Strabo,  v.  p. 
2H).  llonce  Juvenal  calls  it  "  Dorica 
Ancon."  (Sat.  iv.  40).  It  was  the  only 
Greek  colony  in  this  part  Of  Italy. 
»  Polyb.  ii.  IG. 

♦  Strabo,  i.  3,  §  15. 

•  Scymnns  Chios,  w.  773-776.  Ac- 
cording to  this  author,  who  is  doubtless 
following  earlier  authorities,  the 
Daniibe  Hewed  by  live  moatha  into  the 
Euxine,  and  by  two  into  ttie  Adriatic. 

*  Dicearchus  had  pievioiisly  stated 
thai  the  diatanoB  froBk  the  Felqioiiiieae 


to  the  head  of  the  Adriatio  was  greeUer 

than  that  from  tho  same  point  to  tho 
colomna  of  Hercules,  which  he  esti- 
mated at  10,000  stadia  t  (an.  StraK  ii. 

4,  p.  105.)  Polybius  himself  givi^H  the 
length  of  the  Adriatic  from  the  Pelo- 
ponneso  (opposite  to  Leucadia)  to  the 
head  of  the  Golf  of  Qoamero  at  8250 
stadia  (ap.  Strab.  I.  c),  still  an  onormoua 
over-statement ;  the  real  distance  being 
leas  than  GOO  6.  miles.  Hcnoe,  as 
usual,  Grossellin  trios  to  explain  his 
error  by  soppoHing  him  to  have  made 
ose  ef  a  tmaUer  stade.  But  as  the 
distnnoi  given  from  the  I'cloponntwo 
to  Leucadia,  thence  to  Corey ra,  and 
ttkenee  again  to  the  Aerooeramiian 
promontory,  are  all  approximate  ly  cor- 
rect, while  that  along  the  lUvrian  coast 
in  greatly  in  eneM, lie  ia  dnftn  to  the 
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§  9.  Another  pomt  cm  which  the  Bonums  had  eonttilmted  a 
material  addition  to  the  accuracy  of  geographical  knowledge 

was  by  the  constmction  of  the  celebrated  Via  P^gnatia,  leading 
direct  from  Apollonia  to  the  shores  of  the  Propontis.  The 
value  of  such  a  line  of  hi<^^]i-road,  with  measured  distances,  con- 
necting the  Adriatic  with  the  iEgean  and  the  Propontis,  would 
have  been  an  invalQable  resource  to  the  ancient  geogiapheis^ 
had  they  known  how  to  ayail  themselves  of  it,  in  the  manner 
that  a  modem  geogiapher  would  have  done.  But  OTen  ae  it 
was,  it  hecame  an  important  means  of  rectification  of  the 
notions  preyionsly  existing.  Eratosthenes,  by  a  strange  and 
onaeconntable  error,  had  estimated  the  interval  between  the 
two  seas  (the  Adriatic  and  ^^'^gean)  at  only  900  stadia  (IK)  G. 
miles)  while  liipparchus,  correcting  him,  had  correctly  asserted 
that  it  was  more  than  2000  stadia.*  Polybius,  following  the 
line  of  the  Egnatian  Way,  gave  the  distance  from  Apollonia 
to  Thessalonica  as  267  Boman  miles,  or  2136  stadia.  From 
ihenoe  to  Cypsela  on  the  river  Hebms  he  reckoned  268  miles: 
^apparently  the  road  had  not  at  that  time  been  carried  any 
fitfther.*  These  distances  agree  almost  exactly  with  those 
found  at  a  mnch  later  period  in  the  Antonine  Itineruy/  thmi 
showing  the  great  yalne  of  the  new  sonroe  of  information  now 
for  the  first  time  introduced  into  geography.  Of  this  Polybius 
was  fully  aware,  and  he  repeatedly  alludes  to  the  great  advan- 
tage deriv<Ml  from  the  lines  of  Roman  roads,  "  with  the  miles 
measured  and  marked  along  them."^   But  he  does  not  appear, 

fxpodicnt  of  supposing  Polybiu:<  to  Hyllic  peninsuU  ptobtblj  •KM  CnND 

have  cmplojed  one  kind  of  atadc  in  the  i  tho  mime  cauae. 
flint  part  of  the  panage  and  another  in  j     '  Strabo,  ii.  1, 1 40,  p.  92. 
the  lattrr!    It  would  »ccm  rniioli  tii  TO        •  Polyb.  up.  Ptmb.  vii.  p.  322. 
aiinple  to  admit  that  the  former  dis-       *  Itin.  Ant  pp.  329-332.   In  tho 

teneet  wore  oomet,  beeaosB  thejr  were  ttiMnruy  tiie  line  of  road  la  nalorally 

well  kn(»wn  io  tli*'  OrcokH,  tho  latter  coiitinihHl   ti>  l?yzantium,  but  wh<  n 

was  oxaegcratod  becauae  it  was  still  first  constraoted  it  waa  undoabtcdly 

impt  rfcctly  known.  The  yerj  broken  direeled  to  tiie  Hellespont,  not  to  the 

find  im  L'nhir  mi i formation  of  the  l">nl-  ,  Bosphoms. 

mattan  coast  would  also  contribute        '  tovts  yip  nv  fi^fitnitirivrtu.  ml 

ICveatSy  to  the  difflenlty  of  eetimatitig  I  a«T7ifit[mfrm  Koerk  vrMmit  hitri^  P«- 

tba  leogth  of  tho  jMrapIun,  and  the  f  fxa/wy  ^iri/icXws,  iii.  39.   Soe  also  xxsiv. 

slmiige  wimwwH'ption  oonocmiog  the  •  12,  oonoeniiDg  the  Js^goafciau  Way. 
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any  more  than  preceding  geographers,  to  have  pointed  out  any 
mode  of  correcting  these  itinerary  distances,  in  order  to  aj^ply 
them  to  the  determination  of  the  geographical  intervals,  and 
the  true  position  of  the  points  thus  connected.  The  want  of 
all  power  of  taking  observationB  of  longitude  deprived  the 
ancient  geographen  of  the  meet  ready  and  important  means 
of  oonection;  but  ive  find  no  trace  of  their  applying  sys- 
tematically the  simple  and  obvions  expedient  of  deducting  a 
giyen  portion  of  the  itinerary  distances  for  the  windings  of  the 
road,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  direct 
distances  between  any  given  j)oints. 

§  10.  Polybius  liad  liiniself  visited  Byzantium,  and  his  de- 
scription of  the  peculiar  site  of  that  city,  and  the  a(lvanta<z:<'S 
it  derived  from  its  i)()sition,  in  regard  to  the  trade  with  the 
Euxine  and  the  Palus  Mceotis,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  that 
has  been  left  us  &om  antiquity.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
he  prefaces  these  details  with  the  excuse  that  they  were  not 
generally  known,  on  account  of  the  place  lying  rather  out  of 
the  way  of  those  parts  of  the  world  that  were  gi  uerally  visited.* 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  himself  penetrated  any  farther 
within  the  Euxine,  but  he  had  clearly  obtained  good  informa- 
tion coucin-ning  that  sea,  as  w(?ll  as  tlie  J*alus  Ma'otis,^  and 
.the  connecting  strait  of  tlie  Cimmerian  Bosporus :  and  his 
observations  on  the  currents  of  the  two  straits^  and  the  phy* 
sical  changes  that  were  going  on  in  the  two  seas  are  a  very 
inteiestuig  specimen  of  early  speculations  on  physical  geo- 
graphy.* His  inference,  that  from  the  great  amount  of  alluvial 
deposit  brought  down  by  the  numerous  riven  flowing  into  the 


iwuTKinrovn^vuy  fitpAw  rris  olKOVfi4yr)s. 
Yet  he  directly  aftcrwurdti  speaks  of 
bis  own  tinuM  as  a  period  when  all 

cotintiirs  wore  visitod  iiiid  IxTomn  nc- 
ceitoible,  both  bv  land  and  sea  (juy  vvv 
Huif&Pt  oh  iriirrwv  itXMrdv  mil  wofmn 
rfiy  YryoKt'Tur.  iv,  40), 

'  One  proul  of  this  is  that  he  was 
well  awaie  of  the  small  rize  of  the 
Pteliu  Mnotia  aa  oompaied  with  tbo 


Euxine,  as  he  reckons  the  circum- 
f«  H'tu-t'  of  tilt'  ntn«  at  8000  stadia,  of 
the  other  at  'J2,0iJ0  (iv.  \VJ).  Earlier 
writers,  as  wo  havtJ  fet>en,  had  supptmod 
tlic  Palus  Mawtis  to  l>o  half  aw  larj^c 
as  the  Euxine :  and  t  veii  long  after  the 
time  of  Polybius  very  exag^erate<l 
notions  wete  entertained  of  its  sue  and 
extent. 
«  Pdyb.  ir.  88-42. 
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Euxine  and  Palus  Maeotis,  the  former  son.  would  gradually 
become  shoal,  as  the  latter  was  already  in  ilia  day,^  and  that 
both  would  eventually  be  filled  up— was  unquestionably  cor^ 
rect  in  theory ;  but  he  seems  to  have  gieatly  ovemted  the 
lapidity  of  the  process,  chiefly  firom  not  haying  made  sufficient 
allowance  for  the  great  depth  of  the  Black  Sea.  Even  the 
shallow  Palus  Mieotis,  though  growing  continually  shallower^ 
is  still  far  from  being  filled  up,  and  Polybius  would  doubtless 
he  much  surprised,  could  ho  compare  its  present  condition,  at 
the  small  amount  of  change  that  has  actually  taken  place  in 
2000  yeurs.« 

§  IL  Of  the  knowledge  possessed  by  Polybius  of  Aaa  we 
have  yery  imperfect  means  of  judging.  But  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  had  any  important  sources  of  information 
concerning  the  more  distant  regions  of  that  country,  which 
were  not  ayailable  to  Eratosthenes.  Indeed  he  himself  in  one. 
passage  spoke  of  Eratosthenes  as  the  best  authority  concerning 
the  Asiatic  proyinces  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Indus.'  At  the 
saine  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  had  his  account  of  the 
campaigns  of  the  Seleucidaii  kini^s  in  the  remoter  proviuces  of 
their  empire  been  preserved  to  us  entire,  wo  shctuld  have  derived 
from  it  many  valuable  contributions  to  the  more  detailed, 
knowledge  of  those  countries.  The  most  important  of  these 
operations  was  the  expedition  of  Antiochus  the  Great  with  a 
yiew  to  reduce  the  reyolted  proyinces  of  Upper  Asia  again  to 
submission.  From  the  extant  fragments  of  this  part  of  his  his- 
tory we  learn  that  Antiochus,  after  defeating  Arsaces,  king  of 


»  Aristotle  had  alrearly  pointed  out 
Hub  fitust  {MeUorolMriea, L 14,  §29). and 
dnwn  ttw  Mine  inmrenoe  aa  Polymaa. 

That  p]iilo8opher  obgcrves  that  the 
Palus  Mnoti}  was  no  longer  navixable 
in  his  day  for  the  same  rised  Teseels  aa 
it  had  been  sixty  yearf  Iteforr,  a  very 
cmrtous  fact,  which  he  had  doubtless 
learnt  from  Greek  traders.  Polybius 
tellfl  va  that  iu  hia  day  the  greater  part 
of  it  was  only  from  7  to  5  fathoin.s  (h^jp, 
and  could  not  therefore  bo  iiav  iguted 


hy  large  $hip^  without  a  pilot  (iv.  40),  a 
clear  proof  of  the  size  of  the  trmdinf^ 
ships  lhat  frequented  the  Eoxine.  At 
the  pres«'nt  day  llio  prrcnUT  fmrt  of  it 
has  still  a  depth  of  about  G  or  7  fkthoma 
(Adminltj  ebart). 

•  Sfoonthis  subject  the  obsorvatfanii 
of  Dr.  Goodenougn  in  tiie  Journal  of 
the  ChographieeU  Society,  toL  i.  pp. 
105  107. 

'  Poljfb.  ap.  Stiab.  xiv.  p.  663. 
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Partllia,  and  reducing  Enthjdenras,  king  of  Bfiotri%  to  snb- 
mifluon-— though  leaving  him  the  title  of  king*— ozoased  the 

(Indian)  Cauceisiis,  and  descended  into  India,  where  he  re- 
newed with  Sophap^ascnus,  the  Indian  king,  the  relations  of 
friendship  contracted  by  Seleucus  I.  with  Sandraeottus,  about 
100  years  before,  and  received  from  him  a  number  of  addi- 
tional elephants.  He  afterwards  accomplished  his  return 
through  Arachosia,  and  after  crossing  the  riyer  Erymanthus 
(evidently  the  Etymander,  or  Helmund)  proceeded  tlirongh 
Brangiana  into  Oannania»  where  he  wintered.*  Some  further 
details  with  regard  to  this  latter  part  of  his  march  would  have 
been  peculiarly  interestmg,  as  the  route  from  Brangiana  into 
Carmania  lies  across  an  arid  and  perilous  desert,  which  has 
only  very  recently  been  traversed  by  any  modern  traveller.* 

An  incidental  notice  of  the  town  of  Gerrha  on  the  Persian 
Gulf  is  interesting  as  showing  the  extensive  commercial  rela- 
tions maintained  by  the  inhabitants  with  other  parts  of  xVrabia, 
from  whence  they  derived  large  quantities  of  myrrh  and  frank- 
incense^ as  well  as  with  the  Greeks  of  Seleucia.  Antiochua 
appears  to  have  intended  to  reduce  the  city  and  neighbouring 
tribes,  but  was  ultimately  content  to  leave  them  in  enjoyment 
of  their  liberty ;  a  concession  which  they  however  purehased 
by  magnificent  presents.* 

§  12.  From  the  few  portions  that  remain  to  us  of  this  part 
of  his  history  it  seems  probable  that  Polybius  followed,  in 
regard  to  the  remoter  ])rovinces  of  Asia,  the  same  rule  that  he 
had  laid  down  to  himself  with  respect  to  Gaul  and  the  Alpine 
tribes,  of  introducing  as  few  proper  names  of  places  as  possible, 
except  such  as  might  be  supposed  already  iiEuniliar  to  Ghceek 
ears:  like  Hecatompylus  and  Zariaspa.  Fortunately  it  was 
otherwise  with  regard  to  Asia  Minor,  with  which  the  Greeks  in 
his  day  would  in  general  be  sufficiently  well  acquainted ;  and 
his  accouutii  of  the  campaigns  of  the  Eoman  and  the  Syrian 


•  Polyb.  X.  49,  xi.  34.  These  opora- 
tiou  may  apparently  be  assigned  to 
the  yean  a06  and  205  s.a 


•  See  Cliaptor  Xil.  p.  521. 
>  Id.  liU.  9. 
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monarchs  in  that  country  are  among  the  moBt  yalnablc  ma- 
terials for  the  determination  of  its  geography.  These  have 
indeed  been  preserved  to  us  chiefly  at  second-hand ;  but  the 
few  fragments  of  the  original  thsA  remain  axe  sufficient  to 
show  how  closely  the  nanatiye  of  Polybins  has  been  followed 
by  Livy;  and  we  may  rely  with  confidence  on  the  geogra- 
phical details  furnished  by  the  latter,  in  this  part  of  his  work, 
being  derived  immediately  and  wholly  from  his  Greek  au- 
thority. Nowhere  is  this  more  conspicuous  than  in  his  relation 
of  the  campaign  of  the  consul  Cn.  Manlius  acrainst  the  Gala- 
tians  or  Gauls  then  recently  established  in  I'hrygia»  which  is 
at  once  an  interesting  piece  of  military  history,  and  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  our  detailed  geographical  knowledge  of 
the  ooontries  in  question.*  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
important  geographical  details,  as  well  as  the  graphic  descrip- 
tions of  localities,  found  in  the  narratlYe  of  the  wars  of  the 
Komans  in  Greece  and  Macedonia,  as  preserved  to  us  by  Livy. 
There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  all  these  details — the  value  of 
which  is  acknowledged  by  all  modern  topographers  —  are 
derived  directly  from  Polybins.* 

§  13.  With  regard  to  Africa — at  least  to  the  northern  parts 
of  that  continent,  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean — ^there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Polybius  possessed  much  more  ample  means 
of  information  than  had  been  accessible  to  previous  Greek 
geographers.  The  wan  of  the  Bomans  with  Carthage,  and 
tiieir  aUianoe  with  the  Numidian  king  Maslnissa,  had  opened 
out  the  knowledge  of  regions  and  countries  in  tiiis  direction, 
which  had  been  previously  almost  a  sealed  book  to  the  Greek 
writers.  There  is  little  doubt  that  commercial  jealousy  ex- 
cluded foreign  traders  from  Carthaginian  ports,  with  the 


*  Seo  the  remarks  of  Colonel  Leako 
(Aria  Mkuwj  p.  liS),  who  derived  im- 
portant assistance  from  this  source  in 
bis  able  attempt  to  urranee  tho  geo- 
eraphy  of  Atl*  Minor  with  the  very 
defective  materials  at  his  command. 

'  To  Uie  Mme  source  is  undoubtodly 
owiag  llw  wmiinUy  detailed  end 


graphic  account  by  Plutarch  of  the 
defiles  of  the  river  Aom,  where  Flami- 
ninus  d^fratiil  I'hilii'  V.,  king  (»f 
Mucedonui ;  though  J'lutarch  hm  com- 
mitted the  strange  mistake  of  con- 
founding tho  Auus  with  the  nci^'ht»our- 
ing  river  Apaus  (ii'lut.  Flaminin,  o.  3; 
Leefce^i  JTorAam  Qretet,  roL  i.  (1.881^ 
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ezceptian  of  the  capital,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  points : 
and  the  scanty  information  possessed  by  most  Greek  \iTitcrs 
upon  the  ezteDsiye  legions  gabject  to  the  Carthaginian  role  ia 
a  remarkable  feature  in  all  the  earlier  geographical  treatises. 
Bnt  from  the  time  of  the  Fonic  Wars  the  names  of  the  Has- 
sylians,  the  MassaBsylians,  and  the  Manmsians  or  Manretanians 
had  become  fumiliar  to  the  Eonians,  and  had  doubtless  rtnichod 
the  ears  of  the  Greeks  before  they  were  introduced  to  them  by 
Polybius.* 

§  14.  But  that  historian  not  only  possessed  all  the  informa- 
tion that  had  thus  become  available  to  the  Ilomans  in  general, 
but  he  had  enjoyed  special  opportunities  of  surveying  and 
4»y^wiifiing  in  detail  the  coasts  of  Africa,  having  been  ap- 
pointed by  his  friend  Scipio,  during  the  Third  Pimio  War, 
to  the  command  of  a  squadron,  with  the  express  purpose  of 
carrying  on  snch  investigations.  In  pursuance  of  this  object 
he  not  only  visited  the  Carthaginian  coasts  along  the  3Iedi- 
terrjuu  aii — which  gave  him  occasion  to  describe  the  ishind  of 
]\rcninx,  near  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  and  U)  enter  into  a  dctailtHl 
account  of  the  Lotus-tree,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
employed  as  food  * — but  he  extended  his  explorations  beyond 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  proceeded  to  a  considerable  di». 
tance  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  Unfortunately  the 
results  of  this  last  voyage — of  which  the  narratiTe,  had  it  been 
preserved  to  us  in  the  original,  would  have  been  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  valuable  contributions  to  our  geogra- 
phical knowledge — ^have  been  transmitted  to  us  in  a  form  so 
im[)erfect  and  obscure  that  they  add  almost  nothin*]^  to  the 
information  we  derive  from  other  sources.  The  nurr<itive  of 
Polybius  himself  is  utterly  lost :  and  stninfi^e  to  say,  no  men- 
tion is  found  in  8trabo  of  this  remarkable  voyage,  which  we 


*  Tu^'t'thcr  with        f  iiniliar  names  |  Great  Syttfa^  can  baldly  be  the  people 

wufiDil  mentioned  hy  iVilybiuH  (^iii.  33),  meant. 

a  people  called  the  Maocni,  a  name       *  Polyb.  xii.  2.  See  en  tide  fobjeet 


nnlcnown  to  later  writem.    Tho  Mucn? 


Ilfirth,  Wnmlrrunrirn,  pp.  2.'>i)-265h (od 


of  llt:rodoiiifl(iv.  175), called  bvi'toiuuy  i  above,  Chapter  V ill.  Note  P. 
Civ.8»  S27)]lii0iii,  who  dwoll  on  the  I 
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know  only  from  the  notice  of  it  in  Pliny,  who  has  cited  from 
it  a  nomber  of  names  and  distances ;  but  these  are  given  in  so 
confused  a  manner  that  it  is  impoesible  to  arrange  them  in  any 
intelligible  order,  or  to  arriye  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion 
conoeming  them.*  We  axe  unable  even  to  discover  to  what 
distance  his  actual  voyage  extended*  and  what  was  the  fiurthest 
point  reached;  but  it  seems  probable  that  his  own  ezploxatioDS 
did  not  proceed  mnch,  if  at  all,  beyond  Cape  Nonn  (about 
600  miles  from  Cape  Spartel);  and  that  the  names  of  head- 
lands, mountains,  and  rivers,  which  belong  to  more  distant 
regions,  and  some  of  which  we  recognize  from  their  occurrence 
in  the  voyage  of  Hanno,  were  derived  from  other  authorities. 
The  loss  of  this  portion  of  the  work  of  Polybius  is  the  more  to 
be  regretted,  as  theie  is  no  doubt  from  all  our  knowledge  of 
this  carefol  and  conscientions  author  that  it  was  given  in  the 
original  in  a  thorooghly  trustworthy  form:  and  would  have 
thrown  much  light  upon  the  earlier  voyage  of  Hanno,  as  well 
as  upon  the  geography  ci  the  western  coast  of  AMca  in  the 
time  of  Polybius. 

§  15.  With  regard  to  the  extension  of  Africa  towards  the 
south,  he  did  not  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  gt'iierally  adopted 
in  his  time  of  its  being  surrounded  by  the  Ocean ;  but  dis- 
tinctly tells  us  that  with  regard  to  the  extreme  parts  of 
Ethiopia,  where  Asia  and  Africa  joined,  no  one  was  able  to 
say  with  certainty  whether  there  was  continuous  land,  or  it 
was  surrounded  by  the  sea.  The  same  doubt  existed  with 
regard  to  these  regions  as  with  respect  to  those  in  the  extreme 
north  of  Europe.*  He  did  not  therefore  adopt  the  theory  of  a 
circumiluuus  ocean,  but  was  content  (like  Herodotus)  to  leave 
the  matter  in  a  state  of  doubt. 

It  is  singular  that  Polybius,  wliile  in  this  instance  refrain- 
ing so  carefully  from  any  theoretical  inference,  should  have 
adopted  without  hesitation  a  view  suggested  by  some  previous 
geographers,  that  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  equator 


•  Not0B»p.4O. 


'  Polyb.  lit  87. 
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was  mnoli  less  hot  than  the  torrid  zones  on  each  side  of  it,  so 

as  to  be  habitable,  and  that  it  was  in  fact  inhabited.  This 
would  appear  to  point  to  the  existence  of  some  dim  and 
floating  traditions  of  the  populous  and  fertile  regions  of 
Soudan,  south  of  the  great  desert  of  Sahara.  But  he  appears 
to  have  based  it  principally  upon  some  supposed  astronomical 
causes.  No  mention  is  found  in  Strabo  of  such  a  theory  as 
ascribed  to  Polybius,'  and  it  was  therefore  probably  not  noticed 
in  his  history ;  but  he  is  reported  to  have  written  a  special 
treatise  on  the  subject.' 

§  1(3.  Although  Polybius,  writing  as  a  historian  and  poli- 
tician, would  naturally  give  his  attention  rather  to  physical 
geography,  and  the  natural   boundaries   and  leading  geo- 
graphical features  of  countries,  tlian  to  the  more  technical 
parts  of  the  science,  he  yet  seems  to  have  rightly  compre- 
hended the  necessity  of  laying  down  a  correct  map  of  the 
different  countries  with  which  he  was  concerned;  and  thus 
bestowed  considerable  pains  upon  the  determination  of  dis- 
tances,  as  well  as  the  configuration  of  lands  and  seas.  He  is 
even  cited  by  Pliny,  together  with  Eratosthenes,  as  one  of  the 
most  diligent  inijuirers  into  this  branch  of  the  subject.^  r)ut 
from  the  loss  of  that  portion  of  his  work,  wliich  contained  a 
formal  treatise  on  geography,  the  greater  part  of  his  state- 
ments of  this  description  are  lost  to  •  us.    We  however  learn 
from  Pliny  that  he  reckoned  the  distance  from  the  Strait  of 
the  Columns  to  Carthage  at  1100  Boman  miles  (8800  stadia), 
and  from  thence  to  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile  at 
1528  miles,  or  12,224. stadia;  while  he  estimated  the  total 
length  of  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Straits  to  Selencia  in 
Syria  at  2440  miles  or  19,520  stadia;^  a  calculation  con- 


•  Striib(»,  howrvor,  clsf  wlure  im  i- 
denially  refers  to  auch  u  v  iew  as  Inking 
entertaini'd  by  some  of  the  earlier  goo-  i 
pniplu  rs  (khI  yap  ti  ntK-fimjua  Taf/rti 
i<mvf  Siawfo  olomed  rwes,  ii.  5,  §  34,  p. 
195). 


(:it«^d  by  Oi  iniiius,  an  astronomical 
writer  ot  tlio  Urtit  oeutury  B.O.,  Elem, 
Atiron.  0. 14. 

'  "  Pnlyl>ius  ct  EmtDsthcncB,  dili- 
gcntisdirui  exiatimati."   I'lin.  JU.  v. 

*  PUn.  IT.  JV:  tL  88,  §  206.  This 
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siderably  nearer  to  tho  truth  than  tliat  of  Eratosthenes;  only 
falling  short  of  the  real  length  by  about  500  stadia,  while 
that  of  £ratosthenes  exceeded  it  by  more  than  ten  times 
that  amount.'  On  the  other  hand  he  materially  nndenated 
the  width  of  the  Meditenanean,  asserting  that  its  greatest 
breadth — ^which  he  erroneously  oonceiTed  to  be  in  a  line  due 
south  from  Narbo  to  tiie  coast  of  Afnca — did  not  exceed  3000 
stadia*  In  consequence  of  this  error  he  had  to  bring  down  the 
coasts  of  Gaul  and  Liguria  much  too  far  to  the  south,  and  give 
a  much  narrower  form  to  tlie  ^Mediterranean,  than  liad  been 
supposed  by  Eratosthenes  and  his  followers,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  placed  Massilia  almost  exactly  in  its  true  position.  He 
estimated  the  whole  width  of  £urope  from  south  to  north, — 
from  Italy  to  the  Ocean,  at  1150  miles;  drawing  his  Hne^ 
according  to  Pliny,  through  Lugdunum  to  the  port  of  the 
Morini  opposite  to  Britain.'  But  in  this  case,  as  in  several 


sum  total  was  made  up  of  thu  followinj? 
details ; — From  the  Straits  in  a  straight 
line  due  e.ist  to  SicUjlie  reokoned  1260 
miles  and  u  half, 

thence  to  Onto  .    .    .  875  miles 

Iilio,l,s    .    .    1S8|  » 
tho  (JhcliUonian 

Islands.    .   tho  same 

(li.stanoe, 

„     Cypnis    .    .   322  milos 
„      Sefoneia  .    .    115|  „ 

Hero  tho  aflbctution  of  prtjcision  im- 
plie4l  by  tho  notioo  of  holf-iaiics  (D 
pafwus)  contrasts  ctirioitsly  with  tho 
ub.-'fiice  of  any  indication  of  the  per- 
t'cular  poiiit.s  in  tho  wlauils  of  Ilhodf-si, 
Cret*',  iiu<!  even  Sicily,  from  whicJi  Lia 
mt!«8urt'ini-nt  \va.-<  tiiken.  Tho  iDtro- 
duction  of  llliodi  s  iind  tlic  CJiclidoniau 
iMlandd  between  (Jreto  and  Cyprus,  us 
if  Ihcy  all  Iny  on  the  aame  parallel  of 
latitude,  is  also  a  gmve  error. 

*  See  Chapter  XVL  p.  6^5. 

*  Polyh.  ap.  Btrab.  li.  4.  §  2,  p.  105. 
Tlu-  ('fTci-t  of  tliifl  rrror  was  trreatly 
enhuuccd  by  itb  boiiig  oouphid  with 
another,  which  was  e^ndently  held  by 
Polybiufl  in  conujKni  with  all  his  pre- 
decessors, that  tho  lino  uf  tho  African 
coast,  from  the  Sftmite  to  CSartliage,  lay 


much  to  tho  south  of  its  true  position; 
so  that,  according  to  his  ooncepticD, 
tlif  direct  di.Htance  from  the  angle  near 
Narbo  to  the  point  where  a  meridian 
line  dmwn  ftom  thence  would  inter- 
sect the  parallel  from  flie  Stmit.s  of 
Gados  to  the  Sicilian  iStrait,  did  not 
exceed  2000  stadia,  while  there  re- 
mainiHl  1000  more  to  the  cosistof  Africa 
(Strabo,  l.c.).  But  in  point  of  fact  the 
African  coast,  at  the  point  op]K)site  to 
the  inmost  bight  of  the  Gulf  <^  Narbo 
(which  is  near  Mont|jclIier),  lies  more 
than  50  G.  miles  (500  stadia)  to  the 
north  of  tho  parallel  of  ISil ,  wliioh 
]>ftS8i'8  tlir(<ii;^li  the  Straits  of  (Jibraltar. 
rulybiub  therefore  did  nut  err  so  much 
in  his  estimate  of  the  width  of  the 
Mediterranean  at  this  |H>iiit  (which, 
however,  really  amounts  to  degrees 
of  latitude  or  3900  stadia),  as  in  bring- 
ing down  both  the  coast  of  Africa  and 
that  of  Gaul  lar  below  titeir  true  posi- 
tion in  latitude.  Yet  this  «ntnr,  %niidi 
was  the  more  inexcusable,  as  it  was  a 
ileparture  from  the  more  correct  views 
preriooaly  entertoincd,  was,  as  we  shall 
Ijereifter  see,  not  only  u«loptt  1,  hut 
carried  considerably  further  by  Strabo. 
»  Plin.ii:^Jv.22,§121.  ~Polybiiis 
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others,  we  are  lelEt  much  in  doubt  from  the  loss  of  the  original 
work,  and  the  careless  manner  in  which  his  statements  are 
reported  by  Pliny  and  others.  The  whole  distance  hy  sea  from 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  mouth  of  the  Palus  Mseotis  lie 
xeokoned  at  3437  Jiules»  following  the  most  direct  coarse  that 
waspoiflible. 


Ifttitndinem  Europtt  ab  Itab'a  ad  Ocea- 
num  ticripsit  undeoiee  centena  et  quin- 
quaginttt  M.  esue,  vtiam  turn  iucom- 
perta  magnitiidhie  ejus."  Pliny  adds 
that  the  true  diBtanct'  from  the  frontier 
of  Italy  at  the  Alps  per  Lugdunum 
ltd  portum  MorinommBritaniiioun).  qua 
vidotur  mcnBurnm  agtjre  Polybius,"  was 
not  leas  tbau  1318  miles,  an  enonuoua. 


exaggeration,  the  origin  of  which  wo 
are  unable  to  explain.  The  distance 
a<x)ordiug  to  the  Itineraries  does  not 
exceed  ^0  Boman  miles. 

The  expreBsion  "  p<utum  Morinorum 
Britannicuin  "  for  the  jwrt  from  which 
men  traded  with  Britain,  is  singukr; 
but  this  probably  kMloDgB  to  Fliny  and 
^  not  to  Polybiua. 
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KOT£  A,  p.  22. 

hamnibal's  passage  of  tre  au>s. 

It  IB  impoflBible  mtbin  the  limits  of  a  note  to  attempt  the  diflonnioii 
of  the  mncli  disputed  question  of  the  passage  of  the  Alps  by  Han- 
nibal. The  xonte  whioh  he  followed,  and  the  particular  pass  hy 
which  he  crossed  the  moDntains  were  a  subject  of  doabt  in  the 
days  of  Livy,  and  have  oontinned  1o  be  so  down  to  our  own  time. 
But  it  may  at  least  be  asserted  that  the  question  has  been  brought 
within  much  narrower  limits  by  the  course  of  modenk  investiga- 
tions. No  one  will  any  longer  be  found  to  maintain  the  claims 
either  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  or  the  Mont  Gen^vre  :  though  the 
former  was  adopted  by  Cluver,  and  the  latter  by  D*Anville  and 
Gibbon.  The  <^oioe  may  be  said  to  lie  between  the  Little  St.. 
Bernard — the  one  supported  by  De  Luc,  and  in  a  more  elaborate 
form  by  Wickham  and  Cramer,  an  well  as  in  the  recent  work  of 
Mr.  Law  (  The  Alps  of  Hannibal,  2  vols.  8vo.  Lond.  1866) — and  the 
Mont  Cenis,  which  was  maintained  hy  IJkcrt,  and  with  a  slight 
modification  by  Mr.  Ellis  (^Treatise  on  HannibaVs  Passage  of  the  Alpi, 
Svo.  Camb.  1854).  I  can  here  only  state  very  briefly  the  reasons 
which  appear  to  me  dcoiHive  in  lavour  of  this  latter  hypothesis. 

1.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  question  must  be  decided 
by  the  authority  of  Poly  bins  alone  :  neither  Livy  nor  any  later 
writer  having  any  clear  understanding  of  the  subject.  Now  it  is 
certain  that  Polybius  does  not  intimate  tli;it  there  was  in  his  day 
any  doubt  about  the  matter :  ho  describes  the  inarch  in  consider- 
able detail,  and  notices  the  special  natural  features  and  obstacles 
which  liadany  marked  influence  on  its  incidents,  evidently  assuming 
that  these  were  well  known.  But  Polybius  (as  we  have  seen  in  the 
text)  wa«  acquainted  with  only  four  passes  across  the  Alps,  and 
after  mentioning  the  second  of  these,  that  throutjh  the  Taurim^  he 
added  (as  his  words  are  reported  to  us  by  Strabo)  which  was  that 
by  which  Hannibal  crossed"  (cTra  &a  Tavputuv  *PLwipa% 
8ti]X6€v,  ap.  Strab.  iv.  6,  p.  209).  It  is  tmO  that  we  only  have  this 
])assage  at  second  hand :  and  the  advocates  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard 
theory  reject  the  words  just  cited,  as  being  an  addition  of  Strabo's. 
But  no  one  (I  think)  reading  the  passage  for  the  find  time  would 
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dxmbt  their  forming  part  of  the  statement  derived  firom  Polyhins ; 
and  I  may  ventare  to  add  that  a  long  famiTiarity  with  the  mode  in 
which  Strabo  oites  his  anthorities,  oonfirma  the  conYiotion  in  my 
own  mind  that  they  were  so  derived. 

2.  If  the  authority  of  Polybins  be  really  as  expressed  in  the 
above  words,  it  appears  to  me  almost  deoisive  in  favonr  of  the 
Mont  Cenis  route.  The  only  two  that  ootild  reasonably  be  de- 
scribed as  passing  through  the  land  of  the  Taurini,  would  be  this, 
and  that  over  the  Mont  G^ndvre,  which  may  safely  be  pronounced 
untenable,  as  not  agreeing  in  detail  with  any  of  the  cironmstsnoes 
recorded  of  the  passage.  This  latter  route,  which  was  slways 
described  in  later  times  as  passing  through  the  Cottian  Alps,  was 
well  known  and  frequented  by  the  Bomans:  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  first  followed,  and  as  it  were  diteovered^  by  Pompey 
when  marching  from  Italy  into  Spain  in  B.C.  74,  when,  as  he  himself 
states  in  a  letter  to  the  senate,  he  opened  out  a  route  different  from 
that  of  Hannibal,  but  more  conveniont  for  the  Homans  (**  per  eas 
[Alpes]  iter,  aliud  afqtio  Hannibal,  nobiK  opportunius  patefeoi.*' 
Pompeii  Epist.  ap.  Sallust.  Hist.  Fr.  iii.  1).  This  new  route  was 
almost  cei-tainly  the  Mont  G^ivre,  whi(^  was  in  fact  much  the 
most  direct  line  into  tlic  Roman  province  of  Gkhul  and  Spain :  and 
for  that  reason  the  route  of  the  Mont  CSenis  seems  to  have  fedlen 
into  diBuse  after  this  time. 

3.  Without  attaching  too  much  importanoe  to  the  dramatic 
incident  of  Hannibal's  address  to  his  soldiers,  and  pointing  out  to 
them  the  plains  of  Italy  (Polyb.  iii.  64),  it  is  told  by  Polybius — 
the  most  unpoetical  of  historians — in  a  manner  that  has  altogether 
the  air  of  truth.  Such  a  scene  would  readily  find  a  place  on  the 
Mont  Ccnis,  which  descends  directly  into  the  broad  valley  of  Susa 
and  in  full  view  of  the  plain  of  the  Po  :  while  there  is  no  part  of 
the  Tjittle  St.  Bernard  from  which  anytliinL;  else  could  be  seen  than 
the  upper  i^art  of  the  valley  of  Aosta,  nearly  50  miles  from  its 
opening  into  tin;  plains. 

4.  Tlie  descent  of  the  valley  of  Adsta,  just  referred  to,  appears  to 
me  to  present  an  insuperable  objection  to  the  route  by  the  Littlo 
St.  Ik'mard.  Polybius  htates  distinctly  that  from  the  time  when 
Hannibal  had  overcome  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  precipices  and 
the  steep  slopes  of  ^now — all  of  which  must  have  occurred  on  tho 
upper  part  of  tlie  pass — he  dt'-sccnded  in  three  days'  march  to  tho 
plains  (iii.  56).   But  as  Dr.  Arnold,  who  first  appears  to  have  ielt 
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the  focco  of  tbis  difllculty,  justly  obeerves,  no  army  could,  accoiding 
to  any  ordinary  rate  of  marching,  get  in  three  days  fi-om  the  Little 
iSt  Bernard  to  the  plains  of  Ivrea.  (Arnolds  Hhiory  of  Borne, 
ToL  iii  p.  481.)  The  aotoal  distance  is  not  leh8  than  04  English 
mOee.  But  moreover  the  march  would  have  lain  for  tlio  whole 
way  thrcmgh  the  country  of  the  Salassians,  the  most  untamoable 
of  robbera,  who  rendered  the  passage  of  the  valley  insecure  for  an 
armed  force,  even  in  the  days  of  Caisar.  (Sti  abo,  iv.  G,  §  7,  p.  205.) 
Yet  no  allusion  is  found  to  any  such  difficulties,  and  though  wo 
learn  from  Strubo  that  Polybiiis  was  familiar  with  the  name  of  the 
Salassians  (see  the  ])fi.'«saii;e  ({uoicd  in  the  text)  ho  has  never  once 
incTitioned  them  in  connection  with  Hannibars  passage  of  the 
Alps. 

5.  In  comparison  with  these  more  geneml  considerations,  I  am 
not  inclined  to  lay  much  stress  upon  any  of  tlio  details  that  are 
related  concerning  the  march  up  the  valley  and  the  jia>.sage  of  the 
actual  heights.  The  general  character  of  the  two  valU  ys  (>f  the 
Lsere  and  the  Arc  is  much  the  same :  and  Dr.  Arnold,  who  acccpt-s, 
though  with  considerable  reserve,  the  passage  by  the  Liltle  tSt. 
Bernard,  at  the  same  time  remarks:  *Vln  some  rt-spects  also  I 
think  Mont  Cenis  suits  the  description  of  the  marc  h  b»  tier  than 
any  other  iiass."  11c  adtls  also:  "1  lav  no  stress  on  tlio  Kocho 
Blanche  ;  it  did  not  strike  me  when  I  saw  it  as  at  all  conspicuous 

a  remark  in  which  all  unprejudiced  observers  will  concur.  But 
moreover  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  by  the  word  kevKdwerpov 
Poly  bins  meant  to  designate  any  remarkably  white  difi^  but  simply 
one  of  thoee  cli£b  of  bare  white  limestone  so  common  both  in  the 
Alps  and  the  Apennines.  It  is  certainly  nsed  by  him  in  this 
sense  in  the  only  other  passage  in  which  the  word  oocurs.  (Polyb. 
x,30.)  . 

6.  In  regard  to  the  diiBoultieB  caused  by  the  snow  in  descending 
from  the  summit  of  the  pass  (whi<^  are  described  in  a  very  graphic 
and  characteristio  manner)  these  certainly  seem  to  imply  the  ex- 
istence of  a  greater  amount  of  snow  than  is  found  at  the  present 
day  either  on  the  Mont  Cenis  or  the  Little  St  Bernard.  But  the 
supposition  that  the  snow-line  descended  in  those  days  to  a  lower 
level  than  it  does  at  present,  is  by  no  means  improbable :  and  a 
▼ezy  small  fluotuatiun  in  this  respect  would  produce  a  considerable 
change  in  either  of  the  passes  in  question.  The  difference  in  their 
elevation  is  only  about  400  feet 
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7.  But  the  new  theory  suggested  by  Mr.  Ellie  in         tbafc  the 

route  actually  followed  by  Hannibal  was  the  one  now  lenown  as 
the  Little  Mont  Cenis, — a  lateral  pass,  which  deTiates  from  the 
high  road  about  7  miles  below  Lanalaboiirg,  and  rejoins  it  on  the 
plateau  at  the  sammit — seems  to  meet  seyeral  diflBculties  and  agree 
with  the  details  related  by  Polybiiis  better  than  either  of  the  alter- 
native routes,  while  it  of  course  possesses  all  the  same  advantages 
in  the  argument  from  general  considerations  as  the  well-known 
high  road  over  the  Mont  Cenis.  So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge 
without  personal  examination  of  its  details,  this  little  known  pass 
seems  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  narrative  of  Polybius. 

For  the  earlier  literature  of  the  subject  I  must  refer  my  readers 
to  the  work  of  Ukert  {Qeographie  der  Griechen  u.  Rdmer^  vol.  ii. 
pt.  ii.  pp.  562-666).  All  the  more  recent  theories  have  been  fully 
discussed  by  Mr.  Law,  whoso  elaborate  work  has  nevertheless  done 
but  little  to  advance  our  real  knowledge. 


NOTE  B,  p.  33. 

WESTEBN  CX>A8T  OF  AHUOA  AOOOBDIKO  TO  F0LTBIU8. 

It  vnll  be  worth  while  to  give  the  passage  of  Pliny  at  full. 
After  relating  the  marvellous  accounts  of  Mount  Atlas,  and 
alluding  to  the  oommentaries  of  Hanno,  which  he  had  evidently 
not  himself  seen,  he  continues : 

"Soipioiie  Aniliaao  res  in  Africa  gerente  Polyhiitti  uinalium 
oonditor  ab  eo  aooepta  dasse  somtandi  illins  orbis  gratia  oiroum- 
▼eotus  prodidit  a  monte  eo  [Atlanta]  ad  oooasnm  versos  saltus 
pianos  Ibris,  quos  genent  Africa;  ad  flumen  Anatim  ooocLXXXV 
M«  P.;  ab  eo  Lixum  ocv  M.  P.,  [Agrippa  Lixum]  a  Gaditano  freto 
cxn  IL  P.  abesse;  inde  sinum  qui  Tocatur  Saguti,  oppidum  in  pro- 
montorio  Hulelaoha ;  flumina  Subur  et  Salat  portum  Butobis  a 
Lixo  oozm  M.  P.;  inde  promontorium  Solis,  portum  Bisardir, 
Qsptulos  Autoldes,  ilumen  Oosenum,  gentes  Solatitos  et  Hasatoe, 
flumen  Masathal,  flumen  Darat  in  quo  oroeodilce  gigni.  Dein 
sinum  ocxti  M.  P.  indodi  mentis  Barn  promontorio  ezourrente  in 
oooasum,  quod  appellatur  Surzentium ;  postea  flumen  Saknm,  ultra 
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quod  ^thiopas  Perorsos,  quorum  a  tergo  Pharusios  :  iis  jungi 
mediterraneos  Gastuloe  Darns.  At  in  ora  iEtliiopas  Daratitas, 
flnmen  Bambotuin  crocodilis  ot  hippopotamis  refertum.  Ab  eo 
monies  perpetuos  usque  ad  eum  quem  Theon  Ochema  dioemus, 
inde  ad  promontorium  Ilesperium  navigationo  dierum  ac  noctiiun  x; 
in  medio  eo  epatio  Atlantem  locavit,  ceteris  omnibus  in  extremis 
Mauretaniai  proditum."    (Lib.  v.  o.  1,  §§  9,  10,  ed.  Sillig.) 

The  slightest  examination  of  the  above  extract  will  suffice  to 
ahow  the  complete  confusion  in  which  it  is  involved.  The  greater 
part  of  the  names  are  indeed  otherwiM  unknown,  bat  some  are 
readily  recognized,  or  may  be  identified  with  leMcmable  certainty. 
Thns  there  oan  be  no  doobi  that  lAxm  Is  ihe  well-known  town  of 
the  name^  wbioh  afterwavda  became  a  Boman  oolony,  and  oconpied 
the  rite  of  the  modem  Al  Araiaoh,  but  the  distanoe  ^ven  from  the 
Fretnm  Oaditannm  or  Straits  of  Gibraltar  is  greatly  in  ezoees  of 
the  tmth.  Here  the  entirely  difforent  statement  of  Agrippa,  so 
strangely  intercalated  in  the  midst  of  those  of  Folybins,  is  much 
more  nearly  correct,  though  still  considerably  in  excess.  The 
river  Anatb  is  otherwise  wholly  unknown :  and  it  is  impoerible  to 
determine  what  point  the  anther  took  as  the  oommenesment  of  his 
measnrementB.  If  the  point  where  the  ridge  of  Honnt  Atlas  fint 
desoends  to  the  sea  be  snpposed  to  be  designated  by  the  words  **  ab 
eo  monte,*'  we  mnst  fix  on  CSape  Ghir,  which  is  abont  400  E.  miles 
(or  4d0  Boman)  from  Al  Araisoh :  thns  fidling  short  of  the  dis- 
tanoe  given  by  more  than  200  miles.  Hence  M.  Vivien  de  8t, 
Jfartin,  who  has  analysed  the  passage  of  Pliny  with  great  csre, 
snpposes  Gape  Noun  to  be  meant,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
last  termination  of  the  offshoots  of  the  Atlas :  but  the  point  is  not 
really  susceptible  of  determination.  Again  the  river  Darat,  in 
which  crocodiles  were  found,  must  doubtless  be  the  same  with  the 
Daradus  of  Ptolemy,  which  is  still  called  the  Draa,  and  is  the 
largest  river  in  this  part  of  Africa.  In  like  manner  the  Bambotus 
is  in  all  probability  the  same  an  the  large  river  mentioned  by 
Hanno  (under  the  name  of  Ohretes)  as  abounding  with  crocodiles 
and  hippopotami,  and  this,  as  we  have  seen,  may  probably  be  iden- 
tified with  the  Senegal.  The  Theon  Ochema  also  doubtless  refers 
to  the  mouTit  iin  of  that  name  mentioned  by  Hanno  :  but  it  is  quite 
uncertain  \\  luit  headland  is  designated  by  the  Western  Proinontory 
(Hesperium  rromontoriiini) ;  and  the  statement  that  Polybius 
placed  Mount  Atlas  in  this  part  of  Africa  is  entirely  inexplio- 
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able,  and  seems  wholly  at  Tarianoe  with  his  preTioas  statemeats 

oonoerning  it. 

Jf  we  attempt  to  apply  the  few  points  thu8  dett^rmined  to  the 
explanation  of  the  rest  of  the  passage,  we  shall  find  that  they  only 
serve  to  show  more  clearly  the  hopeless  confusion  in  which  the 
whole  is  involved.  But  one  thing  is  clear :  that  the  distances 
from  the  extremity  of  Atlas  to  Lixus  and  the  Straits  are  given 
from  south  to  north,  while  the  names  and  details  that  follow  are 
given  in  order  of  sncces-sion  from  north  to  south,  thons^h  Pliny  him- 
self had  evidently  no  idea  of  the  dilTercnue.  This  has  been  clearly 
8ho^^Tl  l>y  M.  Vivien  de  St.  Martin,  wlio  has  entered  into  an  elabo- 
rate examination  of  the  whole  passage,  and  has  tlirown  as  mnch 
li^ht  on  it  as  it  is  capable  of  receiving.  (Le  Nord  de  I'Afrigue  dans 
VAntiquite,  pp.  :?:i7-342.) 

The  probability  is,  that  if  wo  possessed  the  original  narrative  of 
Tolybins,  we  should  tiiid  it  ])resent  as  strong;  a  contrast  to  the  abovo 
confused  and  unintelligible  statement,  as  does  the  authentic  account 
of  the  voyage  of  Nciirchus  to  the  ahstract  of  it  given  by  Pliny. 
(See  Chap.  XTII.  Note  A,  p.  542.) 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  extract  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
island  of  Cerne,  which  confirms  the  inference,  that  the  voyage  of 
Polybius  did  not  extend  so  far.  But  if  we  can  depend  on  tho 
accuracy  of  another  passn'^t;  of  Pliny  (vi.  ol,  §  199),  Cerne  teas 
mentioned  by  Polybius,  who  placed  it  at  tlie  oxiremity  of  Mauretania, 
opposite  to  Mount  Atlas,  a  desoriptiou  wholly  at  variance  with  its 
true  position. 


(  43  ) 


CHAPTER  XVIU. 

FOLYBIUS  TO  FUfcilDO^IUS. 


Section  1. — Progress  of  Soman  eonquests, 

§  1.  The  progress  of  geographical  knowledge  from  the  time 
of  Polybius  to  that  of  Strabo  was  in  great  measure  dependent 
on  the  piogxess  of  the  Roman  arms.  As  province  after  proyinoe, 
9nd  kingdom  after  kingdom^  were  successively  reduced  under 
the  all-absorbing  dominion  of  the  great  republic,  and  tribes 
that  had  hitherto  enjoyed  a  wild  and  lawless  independence 
were  l>rou«^ht  uikIof  a  regular  udiiiinistrati(;ii,  or  C()ni})i'll('d  to 
acknuwlcil^^f  lixcd  boundaries,  and  render  at  least  a  nominal 
submission  to  their  powerful  neighbour,  the  regions  they 
occupied  became  better  known,  and  assumed  a  more  definite 
character  in  the  mind  of  the  geographer.  The  materials  for 
the  construction  of  a  map,  or  for  that  accurate  geographical 
description  of  a  country  which  is  really  impossible  without  a 
map,  were  still  wanting ;  but  the  strong  adndnistriettiye  turn  of 
the  Romans,  as  well  as  their  habit  of  constructing  high  roads 
in  all  the  newly  acquired  provinces  of  the  empire,  tended 
materially  to  ])romote  the  acquisition  of  a  more  distinct  and 
detailed  knu\vled«re  of  the  countries  successively  added  to 
their  dominions,  while  they  were  at  the  same  time  continually 
carrying  their  arms  farther  and  farther  among  the  semi- 
barbarous  nations  that  encircled  their  frontiers. 

Thus  we  find  that  i^r  the  time  of  Polybius  the  Romans 
gradually  extended  theur  conquests  across  the  Alps  into  the 
southern  }>arts  of  Gaul.  Here  the  Salyans  or  Salluvians,  a 
people  of  liigurian  origin,  inhabiting  the  tract  ^m  the  Yar 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Massilia,  were  the  first  to  succumb  to 
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the  BoDum  anus.  In  B.a  125  they  were  defeated  by  tbe 
oansol  M.  Fnlyitis  Flacciu;  and  two  yean  later  (b.o.  123) 
their  subjugation  was  oompleted  by  tiie  consul  C.  Sextius 
Galyinus,  who  established  in  their  territory  the  Roman  colony 

of  Aquae  Sextiae,  which  has  retained  to  the  present  day  the 
appellation  of  Aix.^  The  Vocontii,  who  adjoined  them  on 
the  north,  occupying  the  country  between  the  Durance  and 
the  Iadre»  soon  followed  their  example,  while  the  Allobroges 
— a  more  powerfdl  people,  who  held  the  mountain  districts 
of  Savoy  and  noitikem  Dauphin^ — were  first  defeated  by 
On.  Domitius  in  B.a  122,  and  haying  again  renewed  the 
contest  in  the  following  year,  with  the  support  of  their  neigh- 
bours the  Arremi,  sustained  an  overwhelming  defeat  from  the 
consul  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  who  assumed  the  surname  of  Allo- 
brogicus  in  celebration  of  his  victory.^  The  Allobroges  were 
now  reduced  to  the  condition  of  subjects,  but  the  Arverni  were 
left  in  possession  of  their  independence,  which  they  retained 
to  the  time  of  C.npsar.  Meanwhile  the  Romans  secured  a 
footing  in  Central  Gaul  by  maintaining  a  steady  alliance  with 
the  Mdxd,  who  occupied  the  southern  portions  of  Burgundy. 

A  few  years  later  the  Romans  extended  their  dominion 
across  the  Rhone,  and  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  colony  of 
Narbo  Martius  (Narbonne),  in  B.0. 118,  secured  the  possession 
of  this  part  of  the  province.^  Tolosa,  the  capital  of  the  Tec- 
tosages,  appears  to  have  been  at  this  time  on  terms  of  friendly 
alliance  with  Kome,  but  having  afterwards  joined  the  Teutones 
and  Cimbri,  on  their  irruption  into  Gaul,  was  taken  and 
plundered  by  the  consul  Q.  Servilius  GaBpio  in  B.0. 106  ;*  and 
from  this  time  the  Tectosages,  as  well  as  the  more  eastern 
tribe  of  the  YolcaB,  the  Arecomici,  became  subject  to  Roman 
rule.  The  Roman  province  in  Ghinl  had  now  become  definitely 
organized,  and  had  acquired  the  same  limits  which  it  retained 
to  the  time  of  Cffisar. 


'  Livii  Epit.  Ix.  Ixi. ;  Floras,  iiL  2 ; 
y6U.M.i  15. 
*  livii Bpit  Ixi.;  Flonu^ Le. 


»  Veil.  Pat.  L  15. 

*  Ozosiiu,  T.  15;  Jnatin.  xxsii.  8. 
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In  Spain  on  the  other  hand  the  subjection  of  the  Lusi- 
tanians  after  the  death  of  Yiriathoa  (b.g.  140),  and  the  roduc- 
ti<m  of  Nnmantia  by  Scipio  AMoanna,  bad  already  brought  the 
greatest  part  of  the  peninsnla  under  the  Boman  dominion  at 
an  earlier  period ;  tiie  wild  tribes  that  inbalnted  the  mountains 
in  the  north — the  Oaatabrians,  the  Astuiians,  and  Gallidans — 
alone  retaining  their  independence,  which  they  preserved 
ahnost  unimpaired  till  the  time  of  Augustus. 

§  2.  The  Dalmatians,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  were 
defeated  and  reduced  at  least  to  nominal  submission  by 
L.  Metellus  in  b.o.  119 ;  the  lapydes  or  lapodes,  also  an  Illyrian 
people,  situated  in  the  modem  Croatia,  had  been  already 
defeated  by  the  consul  Sempronius  Tuditanus  ten  years  before 
(B.a  129);  neither  people  howoYer  became  really  subject  to 
the  Romans  before  the  time  of  Augustus.  The  Soordisoansy 
who  are  called  by  some  Boman  writers  a  Thxacian  people,  but 
were  more  probably  a  Celtic  race,  settled  at  this  time  in  the 
south  of  Pannonia,^  fii*st  came  in  contiict  with  the  Roman 
arms  as  early  as  B.C.  175;  and  again  in  B.C.  135;  but  they 
attracted  little  attention  till  B.C.  114,  when  they  inflicted  a 
severe  blow  on  the  Koman  arms,  having  defeated  the  consul 
O.  Poicins  Cato  and  destroyed  his  whole  army ;  after  which 
they  extended  their  ravages  over  the  whole  of  Macedonia  and 
Thessaly,  until  they  were  first  checked  by  T.  Didius,  and 
ultimately  driven  across  the  Danube  by  the  consul  M.  Livius 
Drusns  in  B.a  112.*  We  howeyer  find  them  again  mentioned 
a  few  years  afterwards,  in  conjunction  with  the  Triballi — an 
old  name  that  here  reappears  after  a  long  interval — tis  carrying 
on  hostilities  within  the  limits  of  Thrace.'  The  wild  tribes 
that  inhabited  that  country  were  indeed  still  unsubdued,  and 
continued  for  more  than  a  century  afterwards  to  trouble  the 
Boman  goyemors  of  Macedonia,  or  give  them  occasion  to  dis- 
tinguirii  themselves  by  military  successes.  But  G.  Scribonius 

*  C^'nccrniug  these  Celtic  tribes  in  I     •  Liv.  Epit.  Ixiii. ;  BullOIk.  It.  24* 
l*amM)niaand  thencighboariiiKregionfl,  1     '  Eutrop.  It.  27. 
See  8ect'.  6,  Noto  E,  p.  105.  I 
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Curio  in  b.o.  75  appeals  to  have  been  the  first  Boinan  general 
that  penetrated  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube." 
§  3.  While  the  Bomans  were  thus  extending  the  limits  of 

geo^^raphical  knowledge  in  Europe,  they  had  as  yet  made  no 
progress  in  Asia  beyond  the  regions  already  well  known  to 
the  Greeks.  Nor  had  the  latter  been  able  on  their  side  to 
contribute  any  important  additions  to  the  knowledge  already 
available  in  the  time  of  Eratosthenes  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors. In  this  direction  indeed  the  oouise  of  events  had 
been  decidedly  nnfavourable  to  the  advance  of  geographical 
science.  That  Hellenization  of  a  large  part  of  Asia,  which 
had  followed  so  rapidly  upon  the  conquests  of  Alexander 
that  it  had  appeared  likely  at  one  time  to  include  the  whole 
continent  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Indus  within  the 
domain  of  Greek  knowledge  and  eivilization,  had  met  with  a 
severe  clieck  from  the  disruption  of  tlie  Seleueidan  empire 
through  the  revolt  of  the  upper  provinces.  The  kings  of 
iiactria,  Ariana,  and  the  provinces  adjoining  the  Indus,  were 
indeed  all  of  Greek  origin,'  and  probably  did  their  best  to 
maintain  and  encourage  the  surviving  remains  of  Greek  civili- 
zation within  their  dominions.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that 
if  they  had  retained  unbroken  connection  with  the  more 
westerly  provinces  of  the  Syrian  monarchy,  they  wouhl  have 
been  the  moans  of  materially  extending  the  knowledge  pos- 
sesse<l  by  tiie  Greeks  of  these  regions  of  I'pper  Asia,  and 
even  of  India  itself.  It  appears  certain  that  IMenander,  a 
Greek  monarch  who  reigned  in  the  regions  of  the  Paropamisus 
(apparently  about  160-140  b.o.)/  had  not  only  established  his 
dominion  over  the  whole  of  the  Punjab,  and  perhaps  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Indus  also,  but  had  carried  his  arms  beyond  the 
Hyphasis — ^the  limit  of  Alexander's  conquests — as  &r  as  the 

•  Eutrop.  vi.  2.  I     ■  ThedateherefH^nisthataatigned 

•  Tliis  IS  (  vidt  nt  from  the  parely  to  the  rvb^n  of  M«  nantlor  by  Ofucml 
Greek  ciuuractcr  of  their  names,  as  fouud  Cauumgham ;  but  it  must  bo  confeasod 
on  their  coins,  and  which  include  tueh  Uiat  this,  in  common  With  aloKNit  all 
well-known  nniiies  ax  T.ysia.s  l^iomedea^  the  other  duU  H  of  tho  Baotriao  kingt, 
Mcnauder,  Pluto,  Demetriiut,  Sic  is  in  groat  moasuro  coiyeotaniL 
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banks  of  the  Jumna,  if  not  even  farther.'  The  extensiye  trade 
carried  on  by  these  Greek  rulers  with  the  adjoining  regions 
of  India  is  confirmed  by  the  curious  &ct  that  more  than  two 
centuries  later  the  silver  coins  of  Menander  and  ApoUodotns — 
another  monarch  of  pure  Greek  extraction— still  formed  the 
ordinary  currency  at  Barygaza  and  other  Indian  ports.^  To 
the  (lis('overy  of  these  and  similar  coins  in  our  own  days  we 
are  indebted  for  revivinj^  our  knowledge  of  the  extent  and 
long  duration  of  tlii^  dot  ached  fragment  of  the  Hellenic 
world,  concerning  which  we  find  but  few  and  scattered  notices 
in  the  extant  historians.* 

§4.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  rise  of  the  Parthian 
monarchy,  almost  simultaneously  with  that  of  the  Grseco- 
Bactrian  kings,  and  its  rapid  extension  oyer  the  prorinces  at 
the  table-land  of  Iran,  until  it  absorbed  the  fertile  regions  on 
the  banks  of  the  Kuplirates  and  the  Tigris,'*  had  th(!  effect  of 
entirely  cutting  off  the  more  distant  Greek  settlements  from 
the  ilellenized  regions  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  Hence 
doubtless  arose  the  very  imperfect  knowledge  apparently 
possessed  by  Greek  writers  of  these  outlying  districts,  where 
a  certain  amount  of  Greek  civilization  still  lingered ;  and  the 
absolute  want  of  any  additional  geographical  information 
derived  from  this  source.* 


'  Strnbo,  xi.  p.  516.    Aooording  to 

his  statement  (apparently  cUrivcd  from 
ApolUxlonia  of  Artemita)  Mt-nander 
crosiiod  the  Hypanis,  by  which  ho 
evidently  means  tliu  IIypha^it<,  and 
a<lvinic''(|  ns  fur  us  thr  Isinmin.  Unfor- 
tunutely  the  lobt  uunie  i^^  unknown, 
and  ita  ideDtiflcation  with  the  lomam  a 
or  Jumna  is  merely  cnnj(  ctiiml. 

*  Thia  fact  i8  stutt^il  by  the  anony- 
moofl  antlior  of  the  Periplus  of  the 
Krytlir.M  aii  Sou  (§  47").  'J'luit  ctirioua 
document  will  bo  fully  examined  iu  a 
fittue  chapter. 


*  See  Note  A,  p.  102. 

*  The  reduction  of  Babvlouia  and  the 
ftdjac»  nt  provinces  by  Mithridatcs  I., 
king  of  Parthia  ( Arsaces  VI.)t  was  com- 
pletefl,  according  to  I'rofcssor  Ruwlin- 
wm,  Ijfforo  B.C.  1;'>0  { Kawlinaoxi's  iSixfA 
Orieutul  Momtrchxj,  p.  77). 

*  It  id  .siti^'ulur  thiit  Strabo  Bpeaks  of 
t!u>  cxtcnsi  .n  of  the  r!irtlii;in  motinrchy 
on  one  of  the  tjourcea  of  increabotl  geo- 
graphicnl  knowledge  in  hia  day  (ii.  5, 
r>.  lis).  Its  real  (  ffert  apjHjaw  to liavo 
been  precisely  the  cuutrary. 
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SsOTiON  2. — Greek  Writers. 

§  1.  But  though  the  Greeks  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 

made  any  positive  contributions  to  the  extension  of  geogra- 
phical knowledge  during  this  period,  there  were  several  writers 
on  geographical  subjects,  whose  names  merit  a  passing  notice, 
and  some  of  them  at  least  possess  the  more  importance  in  our 
eyes  from  the  preservation  of  portions  of  their  works  down 
to  modem  times.  Perhaps  the  first  in  order  of  time  among 
these— though  his  age  is  not  exactly  known — ^was  Apoixo- 
BOBUS,  a  grammarian  of  Alexandria,'  and  a  yolnminons  writer 
upon  yarions  subjects,  of  which  howeyer  tJie  only  one  that  has 
been  preserved  to  xis  is  his  well-known  mythological  treatise. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  Cataloguo  of 
the  Ships  in  the  Iliad,  in  twelve  books :  a  work  which  appears 
to  have  been  in  part  of  a  geographical  character — as  it  could 
not  indeed  well  avoid  —but  mixed  with  much  matter  of  a  his- 
torical or  mythological  description.  Our  knowledge  of  it  is 
deriyed  almost  entirely  fiom  Strabo,  who  repeatedly  refers  to  it 
by  name,  though  more  often  to  censure  than  to  praise;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  made  extensiye  use  of  it,  where  he 
does  not  acknowledge  his  obligation — a  large  part  of  his  own 
work  being  occupied  with  discussions  and  examinations  of  the 
Homeric  Catalogue,  similar  to  those  which  must  have  con- 
stituted the  bulk  of  his  predecessor's  treatise. 

In  regard  to  the  general  principles  wiiich  he  applied  to  the 
inyestigation  of  the  Homeric  geography  ApoUodorus  showed  a 
sounder  judgement  than  Stmbo  is  willing  to  allow,  haying 
adopted  the  same  yiew  with  Eratosthenes,  that  Homer,  while 
showing  an  accurate  and  minute  knowledge  of  the  geography, 
and  eyen  the  topography,  of  Greece  itself  and  the  neighbour* 


^  ApoUodorus  was  a  native  of  Athc  ns, 
but  be  studied  under  the  celebrat^^il 
grammarian  Aristarchus.  and  may, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  Alexandrian  school.  His  ago 
cannot  bo  determined  with  accuracy, 
but  hii  great  chrondogical  work--ccm- 


jKxsod,  like  his  rf;$  vfploSos,  in  iambic 
verse — ended  with  the  year  H5  B.C., 
and  was  dedicated  to  Attains  II.  Phila- 
delphus,  king  of  Pergamus,  who  died  ixk 
138  B.C.  (See  Olioton'i  J^.  H.  vol.  iU. 
pp.  105, 119.) 
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hood  of  Troy,  w&b  almost  wholly  ignorant  of  the  more  distant 
regions  of  the  world and  that  it  was  idle  to  bring  to  the  test 
of  geographical  accuracy  such  passages  as  those  concerning 
the  Ethiopians  or  the  wanderings  of  Menelaus.  He  rejected 
also  the  commonly  received  identification  of  many  of  the 
localities  iiiontione<l  in  the  Odyssey,  siich  as  that  of  Gaiilos 
with  the  ishind  of  Calypso,  and  Hehcria  with  Coreyra;  and 
considered  that  the  poet  had  intentionally  transferred  the 
wanderings  of  Ulysses  to  the  shores  of  the  unknown  Ocean,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  indulge  in  poetic  fictions 
without  restraint'  But  besides  this  work,  which  we  find  fre- 
quently cited,  and  which  appears  to  have  become  a  kind  of 
standard  authority  on  the  subject^  ApoUodorus  also  composed 
a  formal  geographical  treatise,  in  iambic  yerse,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Trj^  TrepCoBof;}  It  contained  a  regular  descrip- 
tion of  the  three  continents,-  and  was  probably  in  many 
respects  similar  to  the  poetic  treatise  ascribed  to  Scymnus 
Chius,  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  revert  hereafter: 
but  we  have  very  little  information  concerning  it:  the  cita- 
tions in  Stephanns  of  Bysantium,  though  numerous,  being 
confined  almost  entirely  to  mere  names. 

§  2.  Nearly  contemporary  with  ApoUodoms  was  Dsmbtbiub 
OF  SoEFSis,'  who  wrote  an  elaborate  treatise,  in  not  less  than 
thirty  books,^  upon  the  catalogue  of  the  Trojan  allies,  as  pre- 
served in  the  Iliad.  This  is  frequently  referred  to  by  Strabo, 
and  evi<lently  contained  a  considerable  amount  of  j^eogra- 
j)hical  information,  though  the  greater  part  of  so  voluminous 
a  work  must  have  been  occupied  with  historical  and  mythu- 


•  Btrabo.  vii.  p.  208. 

•  n>.  p.  44,  vii.  3,  §  r>.  pp.  298,  289.  { 
'  Stralxt,  xiv.  p.  077. 

•  See  the  fragments  of  it  colU>ctetl  by 
C.  Mttller  in  bis  Fraijvunta  Uuiori- 
corum  QtmeoTumj  vol.  i.  p.  441). 

"  Aeootding  to  Strabo  (ziii.  1,  §  55), 
Demetrius  wua  a  cont(tn|M  >mry  of  C'mto.s 
aod  Ahtftaroiius,  which  would  make  , 
h\m  wnewhat  Mnior  to  ApoUodoma.  i 

VOL.  IL 


He  was  a  lx)y,  or  quite  a  youth  (jitipm' 
Kloy),  at  the  time  when  Uh-  Komans 
fir.st  cr(M86d  over  into  Awia,  bo.  lyo 
(Id.  xiii.  1,  $87).  His  work  was  pro* 
bulil y  not  eorai)08«."d  till  lontj  uftt-rward.^i. 
lint  it  would  appeair  to  have  been  pub- 
lished before  tliat  of  Apollndorus,  who 
iri  Hiiid  to  havt'  lM)rro\v(.>4i  laigoly  fiom 
him  (birabo,  viii.  p.  33'J). 
*  Strabo,  xiii.  1,  p.  008. 
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logical  disquisitions.'  Its  principal  interest  in  modern  times 

arises  from  the  author  having  been  the  first  to  raise  doiilits  as 
to  the  true  site  of  the  Homeric  Ilium :  a  question  upon  which, 
as  Strabo  observes,  the  cireumstance  of  his  birth-phice  having 
been  situated  witiiin  a  few  mih\s  of  the  localities,  as  well  as  the 
pains  he  had  bestowed  upon  the  subject,  entitled  him  to  much 
consideration.  Henoe  his  yiews  were  adopted  by  Strabo^  and 
hare  zeceiYed  the  assent  of  many  scholars  in  modem  times»  so 
far  at  least  as  relates  to  the  rejection  of  the  claims  of  the 
ninm  of  his  day  to  represent  the  Homeric  city.*  In  his 
general  yiews  on  Homeric  geography,  and  the  extent  of  the 
poet's  knowledge,  Demetrius  appears  to  have  agreed  with 
Eratosthenes  and  ApoHodorus,  and  consequently  incurred  the 
censure  of  Strabo  for  a  want  of  due  reverence  for  the  poet's 
authority.  In  particular  he  denied  that  Homer  had  any  know- 
ledge at  all  of  the  voyage  of  Jason  to  the  Fhasis  :^  a  conclusion 
in  which  most  modem  critics  would  agree  with  him. 

§  8.  A  writer  whose  works  had  much  more  important  bearing 
upon  geography,  properly  so  called,  was  Aoatharohides,  a 
native  of  Cnidus,  who  was  the  author  of  several  historical  and 
geographical  treatises  of  eonsiderahle  interest,  known  to  us 
chieHy  from  their  mention  by  Thotius.  Among  these  we  find 
included  a  history  of  the  aflairs  of  Asia  in  ten  books,  and  of 
those  of  Europe  in  not  less  than  forty-nine:  besides  which  he 
composed  a  separate  treatise  in  five  books  concerning  the  lied 


*  This  is  nppnrcnt  from  tho  pnsgn^es  | 
ciUd,  the  gretiter  part  of  whioli  refer 
to  stibjeota  of  thia  elates.  But  from 
some  of  tlioso  quoted  by  Stniho  it  is 
evi'lent  alsiu  tliat  he  wout  fully  into 
iopographioal  details  (see  tbe  reftnrpnoea 
to  iiis  work  coUcotod  by  Clinton,  F.  E. 
Tol.  iii.  p.  927,  note ;  and  by  C.  Miiller, 
to  ft  note  to  his  Fnugm,  Hid.  Ortee. 
vol.  iv.  p.  3S'2  .  It  is  iudocd  altnost  ' 
certain  that  ihr  full  topoj»rni)hical 
account  of  tlu^  Trcmd,  given  by  Slniljo 
in -his  j;retit  work  (xiii.  c.  1),  wa«  de- 
rived principally,  if  not  entirely,  from 


I  Deniotrius. 

"  Hardly  any  modern  writer  has  in- 
deed adopted  the  view  of  Demetrius  in 
identifyini^  the  'wUwv  k<I'ui]  witli  tlio 
heroic  Ilium;  but  tho  tlioory  of  M. 
Ghevallier,  placing  the  rito  above 
Bunnrbashi,  would  scarcely  have  been 
BO  hastily  embraced  in  recent  times, 
had  not  the  scoptioiBin  of  Demetrius 
!  au<l  Strain)  shaken  the  traditioDal  &ith 
in  tin'  hifttnrir  sito. 

iLTToirifxiay  rov  'ld(rwos''OfllMw,  8tmbo, 
i.  2,  §  38,  p.  4d. 
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Sea  and  the  nations  adjoining  it*  How  far  the  first  two  works 
were  of  a  historical  and  how  far  of  a  geographical  character  we 
are  nnable  to  determine  with  certainty,  very  few  fragments 

having  been  proscrvofl  to  us;  but  Photius  has  fortuniitely 
transinittfHl  to  us  an  abstract  of  two  whoh>  books  of  the  treatise 
on  the  Red  Sea,  from  which  we  k^arn  also  that  the  account  of 
the  countries  and  nations  adjoining  it,  which  wc  find  in  Dio- 
dorusy  is  derived  entirely  from  the  same  source :  and  the  two 
abridgements  thns  serre  to  supplement  one  another.  Aga^ 
tharchides  (as  we  learn  &om  Photins)  passed  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  at  Alexandria,  where  he  enjoyed  the  important 
position  of  tutor  to  the  young  king,  Ptolemy  Soter  IL  (about 
116  B.O.),*  and  he  had  thns  every  opportunity  of  acquiring  the 
most  authentic  information  concernincr  the  regions  in  ques- 
tion. Of  tliese  he  seems  to  liavc  aviiilcil  himself  with  diligence 
and  jndi^c^ment ;  and  the  fragmcuts  of  his  worlc,  notwith- 
standing the  imperfect  form  in  wliieli  they  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us,  are  undoubtedly  among  the  most  valuaUe  of  the 
minor  geographical  writings  that  remain  from  antiquity.* 

§  4.  The  few  extracts  that  are  preserved  from  the  first  book 
relate  only  to  the  capture  of  elephants  and  the  arrangements 
made  for  that  purpose  by  the  Ptolemies,  and  to  a  mythological 
discussion,  of  very  little  interest,  concerning  the  origin  of  tiie 
name  of  the  Erythrtean  Sea.  Of  the  contents  of  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  bo(»ks  we  have  no  information,  but  they  appa- 
rcntly  contained  an  account  of  the  Ethiopians,  ])rop<'rly  so 
called,  from  which  it  is  probable  that  the  interesting  account 


c<l.  B«  kkor.    'J'h.- nlwtrart.s  nf  the  two  '  Imcts  u'ivcii  \>y  ThotiiiH)  in  Ilii-lson's 


•  For  the  (lute,  and  tlio  drt»  miiim-  '  tliiit  p^ivf.n  I'V  C.  Miillor       <",'r.  dr.rri 

lion  of  Lhu  i'tolcuiy  to  whom  ho  thus  1  Minore*,  tout,  i.),  >vh<>  ha^  pnutcil  tho 

acted  as  tntor,  upon  whkh  the  whole  I'Xtnu^  as  gin>n  by  Diodonis  parallel 

chronoloiry  of  his  life  (lojHndx,  set- tho  with  thou*'  ^iven  l»y  PhotiuH,  »>  timt 

elaborate  investigation  bv  C.  Miallcr  in  tho  muler  can  at  once  couipare  tho 

his  edition  ef  uw  Oet'xjrnphi  Grmei  two  {and  lias  added  alMSomevatimble 

JIf  iWet^  lom.  i.  Piolegoinena,     Uv-  notes. 


•  Photioa,  ItiZhoth.  cod.  213,  p.  171, 


'  Tlioy  are  iniblislird  (from  tlio  cx- 


etlitioii  of  thir  <iritgnn>lti  (ir.xci  MiuorvMy 
vol.  i. ;  but  by  far  ilie  be^t  edition  in 


IviiL 


E  2 
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of  their  manners  and  customs,  which  we  find  in  Diodoms,  was 
for  the  most  part  deriyed.*  Bat  it  is  with  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  book  that  the  really  valuable  portion  of  our  extracts 
commences.    After  giving  a  very  curious  and  interesting 

account  of  the  gold  mines,  which  were  still  worked  in  his  day 
on  the  borders  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  near  the  lied  Sou,''  ho 
proceeded  to  d(\s(M'il)e  the  hahits  and  manner  of  life  of  the 
Ichthyophagi,  a  tribe  occupying  the  western  shores  of  the  lied 
Sea»  and  who  were,  as  he  justly  remarks,  identical  in  these 
respects  with  similar  tribes  that  extended  along  the  coasts  of 
Arabia,  Carmania  and  Grodrosia  to  the  frontiers  of  India. 
These  Ichthyophagi  were,  as  he  describes  them,  a  race  in  the 
lowest  state  of  ciyilization ;  Uying  wholly  upon  fish,  but  not 
possessing  boats,  or  even  nets,  with  which  to  catch  them,  and 
dependent  therefore  upon  what  were  left  upon  the  shore  by  the 
receding  tide.  They  went  entirely  nuked,  and  liad  their  wives 
and  children  in  common  :  they  were  sai<l  to  possess  no  idea  of 
good  and  evil,  and  to  show  u  remarkable  apathy  and  indif- 
ference to  danger  or  pain.  It  was  said  also  that  they  drank 
only  every  fifth  day,  when  they  repaired  to  the  few  sources  of 
water  that  were  to  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  nearest  moun- 
tains: and  some  tribes  were  even  reported  never  to  drink  at 
alL  Some,  of  them  dwelt  in  caves,  others  fonned  rude  huts 
with  the  bones  of  the  largest  fishes,  covered  with  sea-weed : 
and  others  again  formed  holes  or  dens  in  the  great  masses  of 
sea-weed  that  were  accumulated  on  the  shore  during  heavy 
gides.* 

In  connection  with  these  Ichthvopliagi  he  mentioned  another 
tribe,  to  whom  the  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Chelonophagi, 
firom  their  subsisting  almost  entirely  upon  the  turtles  which 

'  Diodor.  iiL  c  2-10.    We  tmt^  •  Agutlmrchifl.  §  2:?-29,  ed.  Miillor; 

liowovcr,  RHSiimo  tlmt  this  nccount  is  Diodor.  iti.  I'l  11.    'I'lu  s<«  pold  initios 

wlioily  taken  from  AgatlmrrhitloB,  as  1  were  situatrd  in  tlit-  inouutains  nctir 

Di«»<loru8  claims  to  have  derived  bis  I  Cos.'-<  ir,  now  occupic<i  hy  tlie  Ababdoli 

inforinution  ill  ymrt  from  Artomidoni8,  '  Arabs;  Vnt  thoj httTO  longocftocd to bo 

aud  ul^>o  tu  liave  liad  (>crsoual  inter-  i  wurkid. 

oonrse  with  Ethiopian  depaties  during  I  *  AKfttharoh.  §§  31^6 ;  Diodor.  iii. 

t]ietiiiieofhiisto7ini;gSpt(Il».o.ii.>  |  12^20. 
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abounded  In  these  seas:  the  ahells  of  which  alao  served  them 
by  way  of  ioo&  under  which  to  shelter  themselTeSj  as  well  as 
occasionally  as  boats  with  which  to  cross  the  sea,  for  short 

distances.*  This  tribe  however  did  not  dwell  near  the  shores 
of  the  Ked  Sea,  but  inhabited  a  group  of  small  islands,  ad- 
joining the  coasts  of  Garmania  and  Gedrosia,  which  fronted 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

§  5.  Agatharchides  next  proceeded  to  describe  the  various 
tribes  of  Ethiopians  that  dwelt  inland,  beyond  the  regions 
occupied  by  the  comparatiyely  ciyilized  race  that  held  the 
island  of  Meroe  and  the  district  immediately  sonth  of  Egypt 
Here  he  first  mentioned  the  Bhizophagi  (Boot-eaters),  who 
dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Astaboras  (Atbara)  abore  its  con- 
fluence with  the  iSiU',  and  subsisted,  as  their  Greek  luiiiic 
iin])lir'd,  mainly  on  the  roots  of  reeds  and  other  water  plants 
growing  in  the  maislies.^  Adjoining  these  were  tlie  tribes  called 
Hylophagi  and  Spermatophagi,  who  fed  not  only  on  the  fruits, 
but  even  devoured  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  of  trees,  which 
they  climbed  for  this  purpose  with  incredible  agility.^  Next 
to  tiiese  came  the  Hunters  (Cynegetie,  called  by  other  writers 
Gymnetes),  who  inhabited  a  region  abounding  in  wild  beasts, 
80  that  they  were  compelled  always  to  sleep  in  trees.  They 
were  excellent  archers,  and  were  thus  able  to  slay  even  wild 
cattle,  panthers,  and  other  formidable  wild  beasts,  for  which 
they  lay  in  wait  as  they  quitted  their  watering-phu^es."  Again 
tu  the  west  of  these  were  tlie  race  distinguisli(Kl  aa  Elephanto- 
macki  or  Elephantophagi,  from  their  subsisting  almost  entirely 
on  the  flesh  of  the  elephants  which  they  killed,  with  no  other 
weapon  than  a  sharp  axe,  with  which  they  hamstrung  the 
huge  beasts.  So  devoted  were  they  to  this  pursuit  that 
Ptolemy  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  induce  them  to  abandon 
it,  in  order  to  assist  his  hunters  in  taking  the  elephants 
alive.' 


•  Am^tluircli.  §  17:  Dimlor.  iii.  21. 

•  A^^-atluucli.  §  50;  Dioilor.  iii.  23. 
'  AgatUarcb.  §  51 ;  Diodor.  iiL  24, 
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Beyond  these  to  the  west  were  a  lace  of  Ethiopians  called 
Simi  (flat-nosed)  and  towards  the  south  were  a  people  called 
the  Strathophagi  (osttich-eatera),  from  the  ostriches  which 
abounded  in  their  oonntry,  the  chase  of  whidi  supplied  them 
with  their  principal  means  of  snbsbtence.^  Not  far  from  these 
were  the  Acridophagi  or  Locust-eaters,  a  very  black  p(  uple, 
who  supported  themselves  to  a  great  degree  upon  the  swarms 
of  locusts  that  periodically  visited  their  country.'  An  ad- 
joining region,  though  fertile  and  aboundinfj  in  pastures,  was 
said  to  be  uninhabited  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  scor- 
pions and  large  spiders  with  which  it  swanned.^  The  remotest 
people  of  all  towards  the  south  were  the  so-called  Gynamolgi 
or  Canimulgiy  a  very  barbarous  race,  but  who  kept  numbers  of 
large  dogs  with  which  they  hunted  down  the  wild  catUe  that 
roamed  in  yast  herds  oyer  their  territory.^ 

§  6.  The  geographical  position  of  these  races  is  in  general 
very  obscurely  indicated,  and  was  probably  but  imperfectly 
known  to  Agatharchides  himself;  and  tlie  names  by  which 
they  are  described  were  obviously  of  Greek  invention,  not 
native  appellations.^  But  the  notices  of  their  manners  and  . 
habits  are  very  curious,  and  have  been  to  a  great  extent 
confirmed  by  the  obserrations  of  modem  trayellers — ^Bmoe, 
Burckhardt,  and  othen ;  though  it  is  probable  that  they  neyer 
were  so  strongly  characteristio  of  different  tribes  as  they  were 
regarded  by  the  Greek  geographers.  The  same  statements 
were  copied  by  ^Vrtemidorus,  and  from  him  iv^'.un  by  Strabo, 
and  are  repeated  by  Pliny,  iElian  and  other  hiter  writers.  In 
fact  it  appears  probable  that  the  work  of  Agatharchides  was 
the  original  source  of  all  the  information  possessed  concern- 
ing the  Ethiopian  tribes  of  the  interior  by  either  Greek  or 
Boman  writers  down  to  a  late  periocL 


'  Agatharch.  §  57:  Diod.  iU.  28. 
»  Id.  §  58  ;  Diod.  iii.  29. 
»  Id.  §  5i» ;  Diotl.  iii.  :iO. 
*  Id.  §  GO;  Diod.  iii.  31. 
'  Some  of  tlu'ge  nre  nguin  found  at  a 
later  period  iu  Ptolcuiy,  who  hua  of 


oourse  given  them  a  more  definite  po«i« 
tion,  but  it  is  very  diMibtfnl  liow  fur  we 
can  rely  upon  the  names  given  to  such 
flnotaating  and  barbarous  tiibw  being 
appHi  d  to  the  aame  people  at  ao  loog 
an  interval. 
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He  was  also  the  first  to  recount  many  carious  particolaro 
conoeming  the  wild  animala  that  were  found  in  these  remote 
legions,  and  with  which  the  hunting  expeditions  of  the  Ptole- 
mies had  brought  the  Greeks  of  Alexandria  into  aoqnaintanoe. 
Thns  he  described  the  camelopard,  the  ostrich,  the  rhinoceros, 
and  sevenil  species  uf  apes  or  babuuus,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Cyuocephali,  ('epi  and  Sphiuxes ;  tlie  Crocottiis  or 
laugliiiig  hyii'iia,  aud  the  wild  bulls,  which  he  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  carnivorous,  but  justly  described  as  animals 
of  terrible  ferocity.®  After  speaking  of  the  huge  serpents  with 
which  these  countries  were  said  to  abound  he  gave  a  very 
carious  account  of  one  which  had  been  captured  and  brought 
alive  to  Alexandria,  where  lie  had  himself  seen  it,  and  which 
was  thirty  cubits  in  length.' 

It  is  remarkable  that  among  all  these  notices  of  the  remote 
Ethiopian  tribes  we  find  no  trace  of  the  supposed  abundance 
of  gold  among  them  which  bears  so  conspicuous  a  ])art  in  the 
fables  current  concerning  them  in  the  time  of  Ileiodotns ;  an 
omission  the  more  singular  because  gold  is  really  found  in 
C4>u8iderable  quantities  in  the  neighbourhoo<l  of  the  Upper 
Nile,  and  gold  mines  wore  actually  opened  under  ^Fehemet 
Ali  at  a  place  called  Fazoglo  in  Sennaar.^  Nor  do  the  old 
fables  concerning  the  Pygmies,  the  men  with  huge  ears,  and 
other  similar  tales  appear  to  have  found  a  place  in  the  pages 
of  Agathaichides.  The  extension  of  more  accurate  information 
was  gradually  displacing  all  such  fictitious  creations;  it  was 
found  at  least  that  they  did  not  exist  in  Ethiopia. 

§  7.  Keturning  from  these  remote  regions  towards  tlu-  north, 
and  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Ked  JSea,  Agatharchides 
next  proceeded  to  describe  the  Troglodytn;,  a  people  inhabiting 
the  mountain  ranges  that  border  the  Ked  Sea  on  the  west,  at 
more  or  less  distance  from  the  coast,  throughout  almost  its 


'  Agutharcii.  §  70 ;  Di<i<L  iii.  '.iit. 

'  Agatharch.  $  78;  Diodor.  iii.  86, 
37. 

*  Am  luiUttlijr  littppeutt,  liowovcr,  it 


was  found  that  the  reality  fell  far 
abort  of  tho  mmoun  oarnmt  oonoeroiiig 
them;  and  tliey  were  soon  abaadoDod. 
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whole  leDgth.*  Though  less  barbarous  than  the  Ichthyophagi 
of  the  coasts,  the  Troglodytes  were  still  in  a  very  rude  con- 
dition ;  they  dwelt  principally  in  caves, — from  whence  their 
name — went  almost  naked,  and  had  their  wives  in  common ; 
but  they  had  extensive  flocks  and  herds^  of  which  they  drank 
the  milk  and  blood,  as  well  as  oonsnmed  the  flesh.  It  was 
their  ciutom  to  pat  to  death  the  aged  and  infim,  as  well 
as  those  afflicted  by  any  protracted  disease.  Their  habits  of 
life  were  donbtless  determined  in  great  measure  by  local  con- 
ditions ;  and  those  of  the  motintain  tribes  who  inhabit  the  same 
ranges  at  the  present  time  are  still  very  little  removed  from 
barbarism.  Diit  ancient  writers  were  chiefly  impressed  with 
their  habit  of  dwelling  in  caves,  and  hence  applied  the  name 
of  Troglodytes  to  the  people  adjoining  the  western  shores  of 
the  Ked  Sea  from  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  to  the  Straits  of 
£ab-el-Mandeb. 

After  this  general  description  of  the  habits  of  the  Troglo- 
dytes Agatharchides  appeals  to  have  given  in  some  detail  a 
more  j)articular  acconnt  of  the  western  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea 
or  the  Troglodytic  coast,  as  it  was  generally  termed,  not, 
however,— so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  our  existing  abstracts — 
giving  a  regular  IVriplus  or  enumeration  of  the  ports,  islands 
and  headlands,  but  merely  noticing  the  more  interesting 
and  striking  natural  phenomena.  Thus  he  mentioned  the 
hot  springs  near  Arsinoe;  the  Scarlet  Mountain  near  Myos 
Hormns,^  the  eztensiye  bay  caUed  Fonl  Bay  (koKwo^  'Ajvi^ 
Bapron)  from  the  rocks  and  shoals  with  which  it  abounded, 
and  the  island  of  Topazes,  celebrated  for  the  gems  of  that 
name;*  but  did  not  even  notice  the  imjiortant  port  of  Bere- 
nice in  the  same  neighbourliood.  From  thmee  to  rtoli-mais 
Epitheras  (the  great  hunting-station  of  the  Ptolemies)  the  sea 


•  Agatharoh.  §§  61-GP>;  Diodor.  iii.     ^jAtw5«$),  see  Note  A,  Chapter  XV. 

32,  X\.  f  p.  G07. 

'  (\>ue«'rning  ilu-  jx^sitHn)  of  tlii^  Agathftivh.  §|  81,  82 ;  Diod.  iii. 

ct^lebrulcd  port,  uiul  tlie  briglit  red  .  HU. 

moimtaiiu  trot  aenre  to  identify  il(l^»  I 
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was  said  to  be  yery  shallow  and  abounding  in  sea-weed  and 
«and-bank8»  so  as  to  be  very  difficult  of  naTigation  for  the 
large  ships  that  were  requiied  for  the  transport  of  the  ele- 
phants. But  beyond  Ftolemais  the  coast  trended  towards  the 
east,  while  the  sea  became  deep  and  open,  and  presented  no 
difficulties  to  tlie  uavijj:;;it()r,  though  abounding  in  huge  fish 
and  sea  monsters  of  various  kinds.  The  adjoining  tracts  were 
tnivtTscd  by  rivers,  which  took  their  rise  in  th<,'  Psebosan 
mouutaius  ^ — a  name  by  which  the  author  must  have  meant 
to  designate  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  though  he  applies 
the  same  name  to  the  promontories  that  close  in  the  mouth 
of  the  gvM,  and  fonn  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb.^  It  is 
singular  that  he  appears  to  have  given  no  paiticnlan  con- 
cerning these  straits,  or  the  cinnamon  and  spice  producing 
lands  beyond  them. 

§  8.  Instead  of  this  he  returned  (according  to  our  existing 
abstracts)  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Iferoopolis  or  the  inmost 
bight  of  the  Red  8ea,  and  proceeded  to  describe  in  con- 
siderable detail  the  Arabian  coast  of  that  sea.^  Many  of 
the  points  mentioned  may  be  recognized  without  difficulty^ 
though  his  description,  at  least  as  transmitted  to  us,  is  un- 
accompanied with  any  statement  of  distances.  Thus  the  spot 
named  Phosnicon,  or  the  palm-groye,  on  the  Gulf  of  Herod- 
polis,  may  be  safely  identified  with  the  modem  Tor,  still  fiimous 
for  its  groves  of  palm-trees ;  the  headland  that  separates  the 
Gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akabah  (now  called  Ras  IMahomed)  with 
the  small  ishind  lying  oft'  it,  called  by  the  Greeks  the  Island  of 
Seals,  are  clearly  described ;  the  barren  and  precipitous  rocks 
that  bound  the  coast  for  a  considerable  distance  in  one  part, 
the  swarm  of  small  islands  in  another,  and  the  marshy  and 
wooded  tract  that  succeeds,  are  found  well  to  agree  with  the 
observations  of  modem  Yoyagers,*  The  names  of  the  different 


•  Agathaivh.  §  84 :  Diodur.  iiL  41.  |     •  Agatharrbid.  §§  85-94;  Dfodor. 

*  Di<Nl.  iliiij.  iii.  12  41.  The  same  [»nrticulnr8  nre 
'  Agathardi.  §§  85-91 ;  IXodor.  liL  ropcatcd  from  Artemidorus  by  SireU^ 

4-2-45.  I  zvl.4,fl8. 
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Arabian  tribes  an;  of  comparatively  little  interest,  thoiigii  that 
ol  the  Thaiimdeni  is  still  to  be  traced  in  the  modern  Thamud, 
a  tribe  dwelling  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Hedjaz.  The 
DebsB,  who  dwelt  along  the  coast  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  same  region,  were  noted  for  their  extensive  herds  of  camels, 
their  territory  was  said  also  to  abound  in  gold,  which  was  found' 
also  in  great  quantities  in  that  of  the  Gasandn  or  Ghisanden- 
ses,  further  towards  the  south.^  No  gold  is  now  known  to 
exist  in  these  regions. 

§  9.  South  of  these  tribes,  occupying  the  south-westt^rn  corner 
of  Arabia,  were  situated  the  Sabaeans,  a  nation  of  a  very  difler- 
ent  character.    It  is  especially  to  Agatharchides  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  glowing  descriptions  of  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  this  people,  which  gaye  origin  to  the  name  of 
Arabia  Felix  applied  to  this  portion  of  the  peninsula,  and 
which  continued  to  be  repeated  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
down  to  a  late  period.*   The  territory  of  Yemen  is  indeed 
naturally  the  most  fertile  part  of  Arabia,  but  it  was  the  ex- 
traordinary abundance  of  spices  that  constituted  the  great 
wealth  of  the  country.    Such  was  the  quantity  of  these  that 
we  are  told  the  inhabitants  were  debilitated  by  the  excess  of 
fragrant  odours,  and  compelled  to  burn  bitumen  and  goata' 
beards  in  order  to  counteract  their  influence  (!).  The  sea-coast 
produced  balsam,  cassia,  and  another  fragrant  plant,  which  was 
not  exported,  as  its  perfume  did  not  last ;  in  the  interior  were 
forests  of  frankincense,  myrrh,  cinnamon  and  other  odoriferous 
trees,  mixed  with  palms  and  tull  reeds.^  Jjut  besides  the  spices 
thus  produced  in  their  own  country,  they  iiujjortud  them  in 
large  quantities  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa  (the  Ivegio 
Cinnomomifera),^  and  again  exported  them  to  the  surrouud- 

'  Agatharchid.  §§  92-96;  Diod.  iii.  \  nro  probably  tho  ^ame  ns  tlic  "  winprcd 

45.  !  nTpculs  "  descriln  d  by  II»  rn<l()tus  (iii. 

"  Id.  §§  97-102  :  ap.  Diod.  cc.  46, 47  ;  lOS)  as  aboundiuu'  in  tb- . u  rLgiona, 

ArUtiiidor.  ap.  Stnib.  xvi.  i,  §19;  '  and  ink  rfciiug  wilh  Uie  gailiering  of 

riin.  U.  N.  Irunkiuctiuc. 

'  Those  forests  were  taid  to  swarm  >  It  is  remarkable  that  they  are  do- 

with  8t  r|)(  tits  (if  v.  ry  Hmall  bizo.  hut  scril  t  d  uh  truvt  ri?iiii,'  tbo  htu  wbicli 

wlionti  bilu  Vkuti  deadly  (lb.  ^  Mb),  They  bcpuiatcd  tboiu  i'roiu  Xkin  poii  uf  Alirica 
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ing  nations.  The  great  wealth  of  the  country  was  in  fact 
deriyed  mainly  from  their  trade  in  these  commodities,  which 
was  considered  as  the  most  Incrative  known,  and  having 
been  carried  on  by  the  Sabaeans  for  centnries  past  had  been 

the  rneaus  of  accuimilatiiit^  t'uunuous  quantities  of  gold  ami 
silver  in  the  country.  Ik'iicc  thuy  had  niagnitieent  pahices, 
rosph»n(lent  with  gohl,  silver,  and  precious  stones;  they  drank 
from  goblets  of  gold,  studded  with  gems,  and  even  their  seats 
and  couches  were  overlaid  with  silver.  Their  capital  city 
was  called  by  Agatharchides  8aba,  but  it  appears,  as  we  learn 
from  Artemidoms,  to  have  also  borne  the  name  of  Mariaba, 
which  is  still  retained  in  the  modem  name  of  Mareb,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  still  extant  about  80  miles  £.  of  the  present 
capital  of  Yemen.' 

§  10.  Besides  this  trade  their  ports  on  the  Indian  Ocean 
were  the  resort  of  numerous  ships  IVoni  the  neighl)ouring 
countries  to  the  east,  as  far  as  the  Persian  Gulf,  together  with 
many  traders  from  the  mouths  of  the  Indus :  ^  and  they  thus 
became  the  principal  aUrep^  of  the  trade  with  India.  We  have 
already  seen  that  it  was  probably  through  this  channel  that 
the  Alexandrian  merchants  obtained  their  Indian  commodities. 
The  stories  concerning  the  wealth  of  the  Sabseans^  as  well  as 
others  concerning  their  luxurious  habits  of  life,  are  evidently 
gross  exaggerations,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  country 
wits  really  at  this  tinu'  the  seat  of  an  extensive  and  ll(»urishing 
eonunerce,  wliich  was  carried  on  j)artly  by  sea,  but  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  also  by  land  caravans  passing  throuLih  the 
territory  of  the  ^linnaeans  (the  llcdjaz)  to  the  city  of  Tetra, 
which  had  already  become  a  great  emporium  for  the  trade  irom 
all  parts  of  Arabia.^  Thither  also  repaired  caravans  from 


in  Tcflflcls  made  of  hides  ($«p/Mn-Ws 
wKthit),  apparently  simiUur  to  those  in 
nsf^  iiinon;;  the  Britms. 

'  Arttiiuidorua  ap.  Strab.  x?i.  4, 
§  19. 

'  Agathiirrliid.  §  103.  Th.-x  tnnliTs  | 
MTO  dMivhbed  aa  oomin^  **fruiu  the  j 


place  where  Al'-xander  founded  a  naval 
atfl^on  by  the  river  IndtM."  ^e  nemo 

is  giV'  n  ill  Din  lorn-t  (o.  47)  jim  I^nfmia: 
prubabiy  I'attaUi  ia  meant,  thougit  that 
plaee  was  not  rei^y  foonded  by  Alex- 

and«r. 

«  Agathorchid.  §  87 ;  Uiodot.  iu.  42. 
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Genhfiy  wiiich  had  become  the  chief  emporiimi  on  the  east  side 
of  Aiabia»  so  that  its  inhabitants  were  said  to  liTsl  the  SabflBans 
in  opnlenoe.* 

No  geographical  indications  are  preserved  by  Agatharchides 
(to  jii<lge  from  our  existing  extracts),  of  the  oilier  coast  of 
Arabia,  bordering  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  vague  notice 
of  certain  islands  to  the  south,  of  great  fertility  which  may 
possibly  refer  to  Socotora  and  the  neighbouring  islets,  is  of  the 
most  indefinite  character.  But  it  seems  probable  that  an 
alinsion  at  the  end  of  his  work  *  to  some  islands  recently  dis- 
coyered  in  this  part  of  the  world  must  refer  to  those  just  men- 
tioned. His  account  of  the  astronomical  phenomena  observed 
in  these  southern  regions  is  in  great  part  inaccurate  and 
absurd,  and  can  only  have  been  gathered  from  ignorant  navi- 
gators, who  did  not  themselves  understand  the  phenomena 
which  they  reported.^ 

Upon  the  much  controverted  question  of  the  cause  of  the 
inundations  of  the  Nile,  Agatliarchides  entertained  sound 
views,  attributing  them  to  heavy  and  continuous  rains  taking 
place  in  the  mountains  of  Ethiopia,  horn  the  summer  solstice 
to  the  autumnal  equinox;  a  fact  which  was  attested,  as  he 
observes,  by  the  natives  of  the  neighbouring  regions.' 

§  11.  One  other  passage  of  Agatharchides*  deserves  notice 
from  the  light  it  incidentally  throws  upon  the  navigation  of 
his  day.  After  pointing  out  the  contrast  between  the  Ethio- 
pians in  the  south,  and  the  Scythians  in  the  north,  resulting 
from  the  extremes  of  climate  in  the  two  cases,  he  adds  that» 
after  all,  the  intervals  which  separate  these  extremes  are  not 
so  very  great  For  that  many  persons  sailing  with  vessels 
carrying  cargoes,  and  having  a  fiivourable  wind,  would  reach 
Bhodes  in  ten  days,  firom  the  Palus  M»otis :  from  thence  it 
was  only  four  days*  sail  to  Alexandria,  and  ten  days*  voyage  up 

*  Agatluaioh.  §§  87, 102.               I  the  aoooonts  given  by  Onerioritoi  and 

'  Id.  §  110.                             I  N\  urohu8as  they  have  been  tniiniitled 

'  Id.  §104;  DioU.  iii.  48.   But  wc  to  us. 

have  seen  that  the  game  thhig  was  the  *  Id.  §  112. 

eaae  to  a  oonnderable  extent  even  with  *  Agatbanji.  §  66;  Died.  iiL  84. 
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the  Nile  £Nim  thence  would  soffioe  in  many  oases  to  leach  the 
confines  of  Ethiopia.  So  that  a  continnons  voyage  of  twenty- 
four  days  was  soffident  to  piiss  from  the  coldest  regions  of  the 
world  to  th«i  hottest.  The  shortness  of  the  time  here  allowed 
for  the  ascent  of  tlie  Nile  is  remarkable,  and  could  certainly 
only  apply  to  very  exceptional  cases.  But  the  statement' 
concerning  the  time  in  which  the  voyage  was  fregueiUly 
made  from  the  Pains  Mieotis  to  Alexandria  is  curions  and 
instmctive. 


Section  3. — Artemidorua. 

§  1.  Nearly  contemporary  with  Agathaichides  was  Arte- 
MIDORUS,  a  native  of  Ephesns,  bnt  who,  like  most  of  his 

contemporaries,  studied  and  wrote  at  Alexandria.  We  are 
told  that  he  flourished  in  the  l(]9th  Olympiad  (B.C.  1()4-10P), 
and  it  is  certain  that  his  geographical  work  was  not  published 
until  after  that  of  Agathaichides,  of  which  he  made  great  use. 
His  principal  work  was  a  general  treatise  on  geography,  in 
which,  however,  special  attention  was  devoted  to  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Enxine  Seas,  of  which  it 
contained  a  full  and  detailed  Periplns.'  Artemidoms  himself 
had  examined  a  large  part  of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  had  even  visited  Gades  and  the  Sacred  Promontory,  which 
lie  described  from  personal  inspection.*  In  re^j^ard  to  the  west 
ol"  Murope  jjenerally  he  api)i  ;irs  to  have  C()llecte<l  much  valuable 
iuformutiou,  and  is  frequently  cited  by  Strabo  as  correcting 


'  This  is  the  Btatcmcut  of  Im  epito- 
mizcr  Marcian  of  ilcraclca.  ^Aprful- 
Setpos      6  *E^ffu>t  yttlrYpcupos  Kark  rijy 

ytyovut,  p.  C.5,  o<l.  Hn<J<oii. 

*  M.'imunuiJ  of  llcriiclni,  who  hiul 
coinpoHod  ao  epitome  of  hin  work,  speaks 
of  it  lis  if  if  wen-  only  a  l't'ri|iliiH  of  tlio 
Mt'tiitfrnnH'un,  lhiiui;li  <  \t'  ndinfr  to 
eleven  book.s.  But  it  U  c<  rl.iiii  liiut  it 
otmtauied  a  deacription  of  otlier  i«guni« 


beaidtt.  Stephaaw of  Byzantium  dtet 
his  itatements  contn^rnincf  Ttipro^t.inc, 
j  which  were  found  iu  his  ninth  book 

V.  Tatrfia^dyr]). 

!  '  Id.  ibid.  pp.  Gl,  C5;  Strabo,  iii.  p. 
137.  IIo  toiTt'ctly  stuU'il  that  tho 
Sucityl  FnMiioiitory  (Ca|»c  St.  VinoeiitX 

(  wliieh  was  placo<l  by  EmtoHth^-rifi*  at 
live  days'  voyage  fmm  Hadvs,  was  not 
in  reality  distant  from  that  dty  waan 
UMm  1700  stadia  (btrabo.  iii.  p.  148). 
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the  errois  of  earlier  writers,  such  as  Timieiis  and  EratostheneSy 
though  he  fell  into  others  in  his  turn.*  Throughout  his  work 
indeed  Stebo  appears  to  have  made  use  of  Artemidorus  as 

one  of  his  principal  authorities :  but  as  usual  he  only  cites 
liim  in  peculiar  and  exceptional  cases,  where  he  has  occasion 
either  tu  censure  his  statements,  or  refer  to  them  as  super- 
seding those  of  his  predecessors.  In  the  absence  of  the 
original  work  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  judge  of  the  advance 
really  made  by  Artemidorus  in  the  knowledge  of  Western 
£urope,  as  compared  with  Polybius  on  the  mie  hand,  and  with 
his  successor  Posidonius  on  the  other.  But  it  is  probable  that 
he  still  possessed  yery  imperfect  information  concerning  the 
external,  or  Atlantic  shores  of  Spain  and  Graul,  as  well  as  still 
more  of  Britain.  Marcianus  of  Heraclea,  a  late  writer,  describes 
Artemidorus  as  a  very  vjilual)le  authority  for  the  geography  of 
the  ^lediterraneun,  his  Periphis  of  whieli  lie  regarded  as  so 
accurate  that  he  himself  composed  an  ahridgemmt  of  it.* 
But  his  knowledge  of  the  external  ocean,  both  towards  the 
west  and  the  east^  is  justly  regarded  by  the  same  authority  as 
yery  yagne  and  confused.  With  regard  to  the  Bed  Sea  indeed 
and  the  nations  adjoining  the  Indian  Ocean,  as  well  as  the 
Ethiopian  tribes  of  the  interior,  Artemidorus  seems  to  haye 
done  little  more  than  copy  Agatharchides,  his  account  of  them, 
which  has  been  preserved  to  us  by  Strabo,''  being  in  great  part 
taken  almost  word  for  word  from  the  earlier  writer.    He,  liow- 


*  Strabo,  iii.  pp.  137,  148,  159 ;  iv. 
pp.  183,  185,  198. 

'  A  fragnioiit   Hupi  o-c  tl    to  hnve 


that  of  MuuippuB,  a  writ«'r  of  tho 
Av^stan  ago,  of  wboM  irork  Maioianiis 

ha<I  nlw)  iiiud''  an  cpitomo. 


formed  pairt  of  tlii.s  nliridgt  ment  will  •  btmbir,  xvi.  4,  <i§  5-10,  pp.  7G0-778. 

be  found  in  Iliulson's  Cleoijraphi  Grteei  No  mention  is  made  of  Agntburcliidi;i« 

Minoreg,  torn.  i.  pp.  60-74,  »iud  is  iti-  by  8irnbo  in  comu  elinn  Vrith  thin  do- 

clu  U-d  in  tho  valuaMo  edition  by  M.  !  Kcription.  th- iiL'h  hf  rl.-t  where  (p.  771)) 

Miller  of  the  works  of  Morciunus  of  «  ites  him  at  mcoikI  hund  in  resjitct  to 

Heraelea  and  t<ome  other  minor  go<»-  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  Bed  " 


gmpliers  (Svo.  rari.«,  ISil'J),  wt  11  us  It  is  »'vid«'nt  thnt  he  hnd  nrver  sct  n 
in  the  collection  ot  the  G'c«ym/»/*i  (Vmci  ,  his  ori;.;inHl  work,  iind  knew  only  tUnt 
Minore$  by  C.  Mfiller  (torn.  i.  pp.  563-     of  Arten)idoniM.   The  two  are  printed 


f)72).  But  it  HJ  oms  certain,  as  pointed 
out  by  tho  la»t  eilitor,  that  the  extant 
fragment  dooe  not  bekmg  to  the 
abridgemcmt  of  Artemidonu,  bat  to 


side  by  side  by  (\  i\l idler,  frntn  wlu  nni' 
it  is  roadily  hct  n  h<>w  closely  the  onu 
ia  eopiod  fmm  tho  other. 
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ever,  added  a  legnlar  Periplns  of  the  Red  Sea,  giving  the 
distances  from  port  to  port,  and  from  headland  to  headland, 
which  are  not  found  in  onr  existing  extracts  &om  Agatharchides, 
and  are  a  valnable  addition  to  our  geographical  knowledge.^ 
fie  described  also  in  detail,  though  without  giving  distances, 
the  coast  of  Africa  from  the  Straits  and  the  PrDmontorv  of 
Deire  to  the  Southern  Horn  (Noti  Keras),  under  whicli  name 
he  designated  the  eiistern  extremity  of  Africa,  now  known  as 
Cape  Guardafui.®  He  was  aware  that  from  thence  the  coast 
trended  away  towards  the  south,  but  in  this  direction,  he  adds, 
nothing  more  was  known  of  it.*  On  this  side  therefore 
geography  had  made  no  progress  since  the  days  of  Era- 
tosthenes. 

§  2.  In  regard  to  India  on  the  other  hand  Artemidoms 
appears  to  have  followed  inferior  authorities,  and  his  account  of 

that  country  is  treated  by  Strain)  as  superficial  and  inaccurate. 
The  statement  quoted  from  him  concerning  the  course  of  tlie 
Ganges  (h)es  not  how »!ver  hoar  out  tliis  r'cnsure:  he  described  that 
river  as  flowing  from  the  Emodi  IMoun tains  (one  of  the  names 
under  which  the  Greeks  designated  the  Himalaya)  towards  the 
south,  till  it  reached  a  city  called  by  the  same  name  (Ganges) 
and  then  turning  to  the  east  and  holding  that  course  as  far  as 
Falibothxa  and  its  outflow  into  the  sea.^  Hi^estimate  of  the 
size  of  Taprobane— which  he  stated  to  be  70(K)  stadia  in  length 
and  5000  in  breadth' — ^though  greatly  exaggerated,  did  not 

'  The  whole  Imrrtli  »)f  the  R<mI  S«a  simply  from  west  to  oiist.    Ita  largo 

hu  estimated  at  H.UUO  stadia  (1400  O.  .  ufflurut,  abounding;  iu  crocodiles  and 

miles) ;   which  considerablv  exceeds  '.  dolphins,  which  he  called  CEdanes,  is 

the  trutli,  the  real  letinjth  being  ju!*t  otherwisi-  unknown,  but  it  8(>einsim)- 

aboiit    1200  geographi(»l,  or    HOO  i  bablo  that  the  true  rcadine  is  OJS^dMtt, 

Ewjfi$h  miles.  !  or  'lo^c^iojs,  as  suggested  by  the  most 

"  I'l.  xvi.  4,  ^  14,  15.  I  recent  <>tiit(ir8,  Coray  and  Kramer  {a<l 

•  TtKfvTtuoif  iutpurfiptoy  rrji  itapa\las  htc.) ;  iu  which  case  we  have  here  the 

rtan^s  rh  HAtov  xipa^.    Kdn^ayrt  Sh  \  tirst  meutiuu  by  tiarno  of  the  Jumna. 

roSro  &s  M  /iftnt/ifipiay  omtn^  (pritriv^  '     *  Stepitan.  Byzant.  h.  v.  Tcnr^^int. 

fx*>f^*y  Kinivwv  ava.-)i<a<pas  ovSf  rSTwy  Our  exiriting  text  of  Sti'|)hanu8  •^'ivca 

Sih  rh  finKiTi  flvai  yvuipiflov  tV  f{f;j  only  500  stadia  for  the  breailth  of  the 

9apa\lav.  Id.  §  14»  p.  774.  i.shiti  I,  but  that  is  clearly  erroneous, 

'  Stmb.   XV.   i».  710.     Thcm^h   of  iiml  ihert' is  litllt' doubt  that  we  shouhl 

course  not  ^tr;ctly  ao«  urate,  thi«  de-  read,  us  saggejited  by  Forbiger,  wtrror 

aoription  is  nii<lotibti  dly  an  improve-  i  mtffxUdmif  tta  wwrwe^imf* 

monlon  the  reoeived  idea  that  it  flowed  i 
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differ  materially  from  that  given  by  otker  geographers :  the 
vast  size  of  that  island  having  become  a  receiTed  £act  in  tra- 
ditional geography.  Towards  the  north  his  knowledge  was 
bounded  by  the  same  limits  as  that  of  his  predecessors: 
beyond  the  Tanais,  he  stated,  nothing  was  known,  but  that 
Sarmatian  tribes  occnpied  the  regions  to  the  north.* 

§  li.  Artomidunis  is  censured  by  his  epitoiuizer  i\larcianus  as 
deficient  in  accurate  geographical  knowledge/  by  uliich  lie 
probably  means  that  he  made  no  attem]»t  to  determine  the 
position  of  places  by  their  latitude  and  longitude  (in  the 
manner  subsequently  introduced  by  Ptolemy) :  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  bestowed  great  pains  upon  the  determination  of 
distances,  and  not  only  produced  in  this  manner  the  moat 
accurate  Periplus  in  detail  that  had  yet  been  put  together  of 
the  internal  seas  (the  Mediterranean  and  the  Euxine),  but 
entered  into  an  (daborate  computation  of  the  total  length  of 
the  habitable  world,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  to  the 
8acred  IVomontory,  which  is  adopted  by  IMiny  as  the  most 
accurate  known  to  him.  It  will  be  worth  while  brietiy  to 
compare  the  results  with  those  arrived  at  by  Eratosthenes.^ 

The  whole  distance  from  the  Indian  Ooean  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Oanges  to  Gades  he  computed  at  68,545  stadia;  a  sum 
total  which  he  tnade  up  as  follows.  From  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges  through  India  and  Parthia  to  Myriandrus  on  the  Gulf 
of  Issus  ho  reckoned  41,725  stadia :  thence  by  the  most  direct 


*  PUll.  A  A*,  ii.  lOS,  §  246.  arc.  as  nsunl,  frequently  corrupt,  but 

*  r^r  p^v  imm^is  ytwypm^as  Act-  by  oomparing  the  two  lists,  and  the 
wrrw.  KpiL  p.  w.  details  «ith  toe  loma  total,  diejetn  in 

*  Wo  have  here  the  a  lvuntnp^  tl  at  im>st  ingtonccs  be  rortOTod  with  WtlMi^ 
besidt  fi  the  axtnct  giveu  by  Pltny  ^ii.  ,  ahle  certainty. 

X.  it.  nvs,  §  242.  ML),  who  has  eon*  It  is  nnfortunate  that  Aitemidonia, 

▼ertcd  the  htadin  into  Roman  miles,  we  in  statjas  the$e  lil^t;inc     t^pjH  ani  to 

find  that  the  moasumnonts  agri»e  so  have  reckoned  them  ail  from  Gades ; 

exactly  with  tli  'se  civen  by  Agathc-  while  En»toe4hene«  and  other  writers 

meraa  y^Gttxirai^h.  i.  4)  as  to  leave  no  ^^'nc^ally  nvkoned    them  from  the 

iloijHt  th:»t  Kithare  tAkm  «lir<vtly  fn^ni  >trait  of  the  ("'  liaiins,  and  we  do  not 

tl»e  same  simrcv.    Thv  two  ^U4t^  aunt*  k-.nw  i  xactly  th<  i.i>taitcf  a*>jgnt-d  hy 

thiBS  serre  mutnallv  to  c«»rr\vt  om-  Art*  luid.irus  Ntwcen  the  Iwo.  But 


another;   and   Aptti  t  !u«  Tn>  in     tin- int»r\^»l  i:*  >ta'<-.l  1»y  Stn«l>-.  at  750, 

or  HK)  ft-i'iia :  a.id  liic  diUVixnce  in 


many  in}>taucc6  ^umiUiU  diUuU  u;iich 
M«  wanliag  in  Vmj,  The  nnm1vn> 


immau  rhl  (StMUs  lii.  1.  p.  140). 
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ooime  by  8ea»  touching  at  Cyprus,  Fataza  in  Lyda,  the  islands 
of  Rhodes  and  Astypalaea,  the  promontory  of'  TsBnaras  in 
Laconia,  Cape  Pachynus  and  LilybsBum  in  Sicily  and  Caralis 
in  Sardinia,  to  Gades  26,820.*  To  this  he  added  3932  stadia 
from  Gades  by  the  Sacred  Promontory  to  that  of  the  Artabri 
(Cape  Finisterre)^  which  he  appe^irs  to  have  cousidored— con- 
trary to  the  received  opinion  among  his  contemporaries — as 
the  most  westerly  point  of  Europe. 

§  4.  But  besides  this  computation,  which  (as  will  be  seen) 
did  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  Eratostfaenecf,  thongh 
based  upon  more  accurate  measorements  in  detail*  Artemi- 
doras  gave  another  estimate,  founded  as  fiur  as  possible  upon 
itinerary  or  terrestrial  measurements,  which  he  regarded  as 
mure  trustworthy  than  those  by  sea.*  This  second  line  pro- 
ceeded across  Asia  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  to  the 
Euphrates,  a  distance  which  he  reckoned  at  41,350  stadia:* 
thence  to  Mazaca  in  Cappadocia  2550 ;  thence  through  Piirygia 
and  Caria  to  Ephesus  3320  stadia;  from  Ephesus  across  the 
JRgoAxt  Sea  to  Delos  1600,  and  thence  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth 
1700  stadia.  Thenoe  he  drew  the  line  by  PatrsB^  Leuoadia, 
€orcyra»  to  the  Aorooeiaunian  promontory  and  thenoe  across 
the  sea  to  Brundusium,  which  he  placed  at  3880  stadia  from 
Corinth :  thenoe  to  Bome  by  land  2880  stadia.   From  Borne 


•  Note  B,  p.  102. 

'  In  regard  to  this  numlxr  the  MSS. 
both  of  Pliny  und  AguthcmeruB  va^ 
^ee  Miiller's  note).  As  we  know  from 
Bfnbci  thiit  ArtemidoniB  correctly  re- 
duced the  distnnre  from  Gadea  to  the 
Sacrtd  I'n  iiionlory  to  1700  atadia,  it 
ftecmu  difficult  to  bdieve  that  ha  le- 
garded  the  otlur  as  projecting  more 
than  2000  ttadia,  or  (according  to  one 
mdfaig)  tDora  than  5000  stadia  fivlher 
neat 

*  The  expreaeion  *'iilia  via,  qux 
eefHoTt  ttfnera  terreno  maxime  pattt  a 
Gnnpe,"  &c.  is  indetd  foxind  only  in 
FliDy»  and  not  in  Agathemerus,  but  it 
la  certainly  moti  provable  that  it  pro- 
c(  «d.s  from  Artdmdonu  and  not  from 
Pliny  himself. 

VOL.  IL 


*  No  delalla  are  here  given ;  bnt  on 

lh«^  former  line  Agathemcrus  reckons 
16,000  stadia  firom  the  mouth  uf  the 
Ganges  to  that  of  the  Indus ;  from  the 
Indus  to  the  Caspian  Gates  15,300: 
and  thence  to  the  Euphrates  10.050; 
making  up  precisely  the  eum  here 
stated.  The  point  on  the  Euphrates 
was  probiiMy  the  Ztupnm  (opposite 
Bir),  from  whtnco  was  the  shortest 
overland  route  to  Myriandrus. 

Strubo  states  (p.  tJ04)  that  Artt^mi- 
di>)ns  agreed  with  Erato«thencs  in 
r(  i:aid  to  the  din  ct  distance  from  the 
Eujihmtes  to  India;  nnd  wo  know  tlmt 
Eratosthenes  rcckom  d  in  round  uum- 
ben  40,000  atadia;  but  donbOeaa  the 
di^cr<  p  auy  was  regarded  by  Stiabo 
as  immaterial. 
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he  followed  the  line  of  the  Boman  roads  to  SoingomagTis  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alps,  a  distance  of  519  Boman  miles  or 
4152  stadia;  thenoe  to  Illiberis  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees 
8747  stadia,  and  thence  thioogh  Spain  to  Gades  6650  stadia.^ 

The  whole  result  thns  obtained  was  71,560  stadia:  an  excess 
of  more  than  3000  stadia  over  his  other  estimate,  which  was 
the  natural  conse(juence  of  the  devious  course  that  this  second 
line  had  in  fact  pursued.  Of  the  extent  of  those  deviations 
Artemidorus  had  undoubtedly  no  idea,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
suppose  that  he  really  regarded  Ephesus,  Corinth,  Brundusiumy 
Borne,  Sosa,  Illiberis  and  Giades^  as  sitnated  nearly  enongh 
in  the  same  latitade  to  allow  of  a  line  passing  through  those 
points  presenting  any  approximation  to  a  measorement  of 
the  earth's  longitnde.*  Tet  we  find  no  indicatiim  of  his  haying 
applied  any  subsequent  correction  to  the  sum  total  thus 
attiiiued :  and  it  appears  certain  that,  while  Artemidorus  de- 
serves great  credit  for  having  seen  the  important  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  the  Koman  roads,  with  their  measured  dis- 
tances, he  still  £uled  to  see  the  necessity  of  applying  to  these 
Uintrary  distances  the  corrections  neoessaty  in  order  to  deduce 
from  them  any  geograjhieal  results. 

§  5.  He  next  proceeded  to  gire  in  like  manner  a  measure- 
ment of  the  breadth  of  the  habitable  world  from  the  Bthiopiaa 
Ocean,  which  he  placed  5000  stadia  to  the  south  of  '^'>^^- 


■  Agftthemeraa,  §  17:  Plin.  H.2i.  ii.  I  Greece  and  Itely,  be  eonld  Mppow 

108,  §  244.  The  numberg  in  the  two  thnt  a  line  from  Patrso  by  I^ucadia, 
last  caaea  are  corrupt  aademmeoas  in  all  1  Corcjra,  and  the  Aorooeraauiaa  Pro- 
our  HS8.  I  hvn  adopted  the  eoneo-    mootory  to  Bmndnsiiim  utmld  nearly 

tions  proposed  by  C.  Miiller.    The  sum  |  coincide  with  a  prolongation  of  the 

{axallel  through  Lphesus  and  Corinth 


total  beiug  hxed,  as  Agathemenia  and 
Pliny  here  ooincide,  the  details  aie  of 

less  iuiportanco.  But  as  the  route 
followed  by  Artemidorus  through  Gaul 
and  Spain  is  uncertain,  we  cannot  feel 
any  seciu-ity  us  to  the  atunbon  f^iven. 

'  It  is  suilicient  to  sny  roughly  that 
Ephosus  and  Corinth  are  in  about  38° 
N.  Rome  alx)ut  42*^,  Susa  (Si-ingo- 
aaapnii*).  al>ov«  4."r,  and  CJadr^  'M]\ 


Bat  when  we  oome  to  consider  the  map 
of  the  Meditorranoan  as  conceived  by 
Stmbo,  we  shall  sec  that  it  in  great 
measure  as;reeb  with  this  assumptiou 
of  Artemiomu. 

*  The  mentitm  of  this  Ethiopian 
Ocean  is  very  remarkable.  Thuujrh 
Btrabo  has  preserved  to  us  such  copious 
extmcts  from  the  part  of  the  work  of 


It  ap|K^rs  almost  mure  strange  that  j  Artemidorus  relating  to  the  Erythneaa 
in  ft  ssa  with  whieh  the  Greeln  vera  Sea  ftod  the  Ethiopiftii  tribes,  there  is 
so  well  ftcqvaiiited  us  that  between  I  no  mentiOD  of  anything  eone^Mmding 
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to  the  Tanaby  his  exizeme  limit  to  the  nofth.  This  also  he 
leckoned  along  two  different  lineB,  both  however  proceeding 
from  Alexandria  by  Rhodes  to  Tenedoe  and  the  month  of  the 

Hellespont,  and  thence  by  the  Bosphorns  to  Cape  Carambia^ 
from  whence  it  crossed  the  Euxine  to  the  ontraiico  of  the 
Pahis  Mppotis  and  thence  to  the  month  of  the  Tuuais.  The 
two  calcuhitions  (into  the  details  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enter)  gave  as  their  results  18,056  and  18,690  stadia  respec- 
tively from  Alexandria  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais.  Adding 
to  these  the  distance  from  Alexandria  to  Meroe,  which  he 
estimated)  in  accordance  with  Eratoethenee,  at  10,000  stadia, 
and  that  to  the  Ethiopian  Ocean  at  5000  more,  we  shonld  obtain 
totals  of  88,056  and  83,690  stadia,  the  last  of  which  cor- 
responds exactly  with  that  given  by  Pliny  (according  to  the 
best  MSS.)  of  4212  miles  or  S^m  stadia.*  He  thus  arrived 
at  the  same  conclusion  with  Eratosthenes  that  the  breadth  of 
the  inhabited  world  was  rather  less  than  half  its  length.  Their 
results  were  however  based  on  a  very  diflerent  calculation ; 
Eratosthenes  having  extended  his  measurement  far  to  the 
north  in  Scythia  in  order  to  attain  the  latitude  of  Thul^  while 
Artemidoms  earned  his  further  to  the  south,  to  the  supposed 
Ethiopian  Ocean. 

§  6.  Besides  these  principal  lines,  numerous  other  distances 
are  cited  from  Artemidoms  by  Strabo,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  those  given  along  a  line  of  itinerary  route  from 
Ephesus  to  the  Euphrates,  which  he  expressly  describecl  as 
being  the  iiigh-road  followed  by  all  who  travelled  towards  the 


to  tiufl  exDreesion.  It  would  seem  as 
if  Aiiemiaanw  had  supposed  the  sea 
to  sweep  round  from  the  Southom 
Horn  (which  was  the  farthebt  point 
known  to  hitn)  at  onee  to  the  ■onlh  of 
Kthiopia.  Kr!itti!.t}i(  nos,  as  wc  liavc 
itecti,  placed  the  Kegiou  of  Ciitnanion 
in  the  same  |iera]M  with  the  8ciii- 
britir  "u  tfic  I  ])]»>r  \i1o,  at  adibtanoe 
of  3500  Mtadia  south  of  Meroe. 

*  For  the  discussfan  of  thcee  numtew 
see  the  note  of  C.  M tiller  on  Agathe- 
noros  in  hie  Qeograpki  Orxei  Minort$ 


(torn.  ii.  p.  481).  The  old  editions  of 
Agathemerus  all  gsre  8000  ttadia  for 
the  first  hta^'f  in  thenieastiremcnt— the 
distance  from  the  Ethiopian  Ocean  to 
Mero6— but  aU  the  beak  MSS.  have 
5000 ;  and  this  agnnn  with  the  n  suit 
^iven  by  Pliny  according  to  the  heat 
MSB. :  the  reraived  text  of  lalar  edi- 
tions (inclmling  tl.at  of  8i  I  Mr)  kiting 
been  altt  red  in  accordance  witli  a  coo-  * 
jeotnieof  HaidmB't,  ao  aa  to  eogwepond 
with  the  emmeona  reading  of  Agathe- 
merus. 

F  2 
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east*    It  ascended  the  velLey  of  the  MsBander  to  Laodioea, 

thenoe  thtongh  Phryp^ia,  the  Paroreios,  and  Lycaofnia,  to 
zaca,  the  capital  of  Cappadocia,  from  which  it  proceeded  to 
the  Euphmtes,  at  a  place  called  Tomisa  on  the  borders  of 
Sophene  in  Armenia,  which  appears  at  this  time  to  have  been 
a  town  of  importance.*  From  thence  a  line  of  route  led  across 
the  chain  of  Mount  Taurus  southwards  to  Samosata,  and  thenoe 
across  Mesopotamia.  East  of  the  Euphrates,  according  to 
Straho^  the  distances  given  by  Artemidoras  did  not  differ  from 
those  of  Eratosthenes;  probably  he  had  in  llMst  no  fresh 
materials  by  which  to  comet  them.' 

The  work  of  Artemidoms  appears  to  haye  continned  for  % 
long  period  to  enjoy  considerable  reputation,  probably  on 
account  of  it^  general  and  systematic  character,  as  well  as  the 
accuracy  of  its  detiiils  as  to  distances,  dimensions  of  islands, 
&c.  At  the  same  time  Strabo,  though  frequently  availing 
himself  of  its  authority,  does  not  place  it  on  a  par  with  those 
of  Polybins  and  Posidonius,  nor  think  it  necessary  to  enter 
into  any  legiilar  exposition  of  the  system  of  its  anthor,  whidi 
probably  did  not  differ  materially  fiiom  that  of  EmtostheneSi 

§  7.  To  the  same  period  with  Artemidoms  belong  two  other 
writers  whose  names  deserye  a  passing  mention,  as  they  left 
geographical  works,  which,  though  now  utterly  lost,  are  fre- 
quently cited  by  later  authorities.  One  of  these  is  Metbo- 
DORUS  of  Scepsis,  who  was  a  rlit  tdrieiiin  of  eminence,  and 
played  a  considerable  part  in  political  life.  Among  his  various 
writings,  we  are  told  that  he  left  a  Periegesis,  which  must 
have  been  a  work  of  a  distinctly  geographical  character,  and 
from  which  the  statements  quoted  from  him  by  Pliny  and 


*  Aiiemidor.  ap.  Strib.  ziT.  2,  p.  663.  ooontriei. 
Htl  U  Kotrli  rir  M^s  rirptwrm  hnuri  \      *  It  ut  callod  by  8trabo  ^fmifmm 
TMT  hr\  r^T  kyoToXkt  Uotwopowru^  4^  \  i{t^Ao7or  (xii.  2,  p.  535).  aod  wa<i  ciw 
*Lf4ffov.   At  a  Liltr  period  this  line  of    over  hy  LueuUiu  to  AnaratlKM»,  kiafp 
TOVte  MODW  to  haTe  oeaaed  to  be  £re-     of  Oappadooia,  a«  a  reward  for  th(* 
qiuntotl,  m  it  \n  not  found  in  any  of     viceti  ho  had  xeadend  bk  Um  Milbli* 
the  Ruman   Itinorahcs.     Its  detatk     datic  War. 
will  be  more  fully  examined  in  the  I     '  8li«bo,  ziT.  %  p.  668w 
eheptaronSknbo^agmSimplijof  thsM  | 
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Stephanos  of  fiyzantimn  were  probably  taken.  Far  more 
numerous  aie  tlie  citations  from  the  other  authw  aboTe 
referred  to;  Cobnsliub  Alezaudkb,  snmamed  Folthibtob, 
on  aoooimt  of  the  extent  and  yaiiety  of  his  knowledge.  He  * 
appears  to  hare  left  a  considerable  number  of  works  treating 
of  the  geograjjhy,  as  well  as  the  history  and  antiquities,  of 
diflerent  countries,  as  Egypt,  Syria,  Lycia,  Phrygia,  &c. :  but 
unfortunately  our  knowledge  of  them  is  due  almost  entirely  to 
the  jejune  citations  of  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  which  gene- 
rally preserye  to  us  nothing  more  than  barren  names.^ 


Ssonox  4.— iSiynMMis  Chim, 

Of  a  very  different  character  was  a  little  work;  which  has 
xeoeiTed  in  modem  times  £ar  more  attention  than  it  deserves, 
ficom  the  accidental  cireomstance  of  its  haying  been  in  great 
part  preserred  to  ns,  while  so  many  more  yalnable  and  im- 
portant treatises  on  the  same  subject  haye  perished.  This  is 
the  little  compendium  of  geography  in  iambic  yerse,  com- 
monly known,  though  without  any  foundation,  under  the  namo 
of  ScYMNUS  Cuius.  It  belongs  unquestionably  to  the  period 
we  are  now  considering,  being  dedicated  to  a  certain  Nico- 
medes,  king  of  Bithynia,  who^  as  C.  Mnller  has  shown,  must 
be  the  third  monarch  of  the  name,  who  reigned  from  the  year 
91  to  76  B.a*  But  the  author  is  in  reality  wholly  unknown. 
The  principal  fragment  was  preseryed  in  the  same  MS.  with 
the  Epitomes  of  Maicianns  of  Heraclea»  and  was  in  cons»> 
qnence  first  published  under  the  name  of  that  author— an 
attribution  clearly  erroneous.   Holstenius  and  Isaac  Yoesius 


•  The  fragments  both  of  Metrodorua 
and  Alexander  Polyhistor  are  coIUctcd 
by  C.  Miiller  in  hin  Fmrjmenta  Jlhtori- 
conim  Grxcorum^  torn.  iii.  pp.  20Ii  214.  | 
It  ia  uncertain  whether  tiie  difiercnt 
writings  of  Alpxander  qiiotfHl  hy  Ste- 
phaniu  under  the  uamcit  of  Aiyuxncutdt 


vfpl  Kaplas,  wtpl  AvtcUis,  formed 
separate  treatises,  or  were  parts  of  one 
great  work,  but  the  fomiier  hypoUiaij* 
j  is  the  moat  probable. 

*  See  his  Prolegomena  in  bis  Q§ogt» 
Qrmci  Mimointt  tom.  i  p.  Iszvii. 
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were  the  fiist  to  attribate  it  to  ScymnilB  Ohiufl,  a  writer  eited 
mate  than  onoe  by  late  giammariana  as  author  of  a  Perie- 
geeis  :^  and  it  oontmiied  to  pass  under  hie  name  till  the  year 
1846,  when  Meineke,  in  republishing  the  extant  fragments, 

showed  clearly  that  there  were  no  grounds  for  ascribing  thorn 
to  that  wTiter.  The  real  work  of  Scyninus  Chi  us,  whose  age  is 
wholly  unknown,  appears  to  have  been  in  prose,  and  the  few 
statements  cited  from  him  are  not  in  accordance  with  tfaiose  of 
our  author.' 

The  portiona  of  the  work  that  haye  been  preeerred  to  ub 
oonsut,  firsts  of  a  long  continuous  fragment  of  more  than 
700  linee,  containing  the  introduction,  a  rambling  and  ill* 
written  pre&tory  disoourBe,  together  with  the  greater  part  of 

the  division  of  the  work  relating  to  Europe.  Besides  this, 
there  are  numerous  smaller  fragments  conceniing  the  sliores  of 
the  Enxine,  both  the  European  and  Asiatic  sides,  which  had 
been  incorporated  by  the  author  of  the  anonymous  Periplus  of 
the  Euxine  Sea,  usually  published  as  a  kind  of  sequel  to  that 
of  Arrian.^  All  that  related  to  the  rest  of  Asia  and  Africa  is 
wholly  lost  to  us. 

§  2.  The  anonymous  author  professes  to  have  composed  his 
little  work  in  imitation  of  the  dironological  treatise  of  ApoUo- 
dorus,  and  in  like  manner  put  it  in  iamlne  verse,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  its  being  more  easily  remembered.*  Both  his  style  and 
his  versification  are  very  indiiferent ;  and  the  work  is  wholly 


*  SoynanuB  Chitui  is  cited  by  name 
several  times  hy  Stcphanus  of  Byzan- 
tium, and  aluo  by  the  Scholiast  ou 
Apolloniiis  Bbodini^  284.  Nothing 
is  known  ooDoendng  him  from  otber 
MOioes. 

'  See  Hdneke's  Preft»e  to  his  edi- 
tion of  Scymnus  Chius  (Bcrolin.  1H4G). 
"HUb  views  liave  been  adopted  ^  Q. 
Mailer  in  his  reeent  edinon  of  the 

Geographi  G-mci  Minonx  torn.  i.  Pro- 
legom.  p.  Ixxiv-lxxvii).  Meineke  bow- 
ever  has  retained  the  name  utpote 
lons^o  duomm  menkavm  nta  leeqh 
tum,'*  and,  as  a  matter  of  cmveokioo^ 


I  lmv(;  done  tlio  same,  when  I  have 
hud  c»ccasioa  to  cite  the  little  work  in 
quetstioii. 

'  They  were  first  reoovered,  and  dis> 
tinguishod  from  the  proet?  text  in  whirh 
they  are  thus  incorporated,  by  Uolste- 
nitis,  whose  arrangement  of  tne  veFMs 
has  been  geneiaUy  fidlowed  hy  the 
later  editors. 

*  TT.  19-85.  It  is  singular  that  he 
does  not  advert  to  the  geographical  work 
of  ApoUodorns,  which  was  also  in 
iambic  verse  (see  above,  p.  49),  and 
would  seem  to  furnish  a  better  praoe> 
dent 
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destitoteof  anything  like  iKietkaloniBn^  bat 
theM  defects  might  be  ezciued,  if  the  matter  were  more  tain- 
able  or  tmstworthy.  The  book  was  indeed  designed  only  as  a 
popular  compendium  for  general  nae :  and  therefore  makes  no 

pretence  to  novelty  or  profound  research.'  But  while  its 
writer  gives  a  long  list  of  authors  whom  he  had  consulted,  or 
professed  to  consult/  he  was  wholly  without  the  critical  skill 
to  compare  and  discriminate  between  his  different  authorities, 
01  to  discard  the  statements  of  earlier  \N  riters,  which  the  pro* 
gress  of  geographical  knowledge  had  shown  to  be  erroneous. 
•  Thns  one  of  his  principal  authorities  is  Ephoms,  and  he  often 
makes  unhesitating  nse  of  that  author,  idUiont  reference  to  the 
resnlts  of  more  recent  disooyeries.  The  consequence  is  that 
his  book,  instead  of  representing  the  state  of  geographical 
knowledge  in  his  own  day,  is  a  jumble  of  confused  statements 
belonging  to  wholly  diftercnt  periods.  l>y  far  its  greatest 
value  at  the  present  day  arises  from  the  notices  taken  from 
Ephorus,  Tima?us,  and  other  earlier  authors  (cited  with  their 
names),  concenung  the  foundation  of  the  different  Greek 
colonies  and  cities  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  In 
this  respect  indeed  we  deriye  fiom  it  some  important  accessions 
to  our  knowledge.  But  in  a  strictly  geographical  point  of 
view  it  is  almost  wholly  worthless. 

$  3.  The  best  part  of  that  which  remains  to  us,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  description  of  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine,  which 
is  taken  principally,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  from  Demetrius 


*  Ito  aaUior,  however,  claims  in  one 
paMuge  (vv.  128-130)  to  have  carefully 
investigated  and  vii'ilKd  in  perton  not 
only  the  oitieH  of  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor,  but  Ibot^e  of  tlie  Adriatic  and 
Ionian  Seas,  and  thoee  of  Tyrihoiiin, 
Bicily,  and  other  weetem  lands,  a»  well  I 
as  Curtlifif^i'  and  a  great  part  of  Libya.  | 
But  it  i«  certain  that  no  trace  of  any  i 
addittonal  informatifm  derived  from 
this  source  is  to  l)c  found  in  tho  pfv 

*  Unfortunately  this  passage  of  his 
iR)A  (w.  114^125)  if  comipki  tad  the  ! 


nnmt  8  of  several  of  the  authors  caimot 
be  (lttermiuo<l.  He  professes  to  have 
followed  KrutOBthem  .s  most  of  all,  then 
E|>horu!4,  Dionynius  of  Chalcis,  who  had 
written  five  books  on  tho  Kriatis,  or 
foundations  of  cities,  the  Sicilian  Cleon 
(a  writer  very  little  known,  bat  cited 
iil»rt  by  Marcianus  of  IlerBclea)  and 
Timosthenes.  Then  follow  some  Hth  s 
which  cannot  be  deeiphered,  after  «h  ioh 
hf  n<ld8  the  hmuhi  of  TimiDiii  Mid 
Uerodotns. 
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of  Calltttia^  a  writer  otherwise  almost  unknown,'  but  who  seems 
to  haye  been  judidoiu  and  well-infonned.  BeaideB  the  Periplw 
of  its  BhoieSy  we  find  many  interesting  notices  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  nnmenms  Milesian  and  other  Ionian  colonies  that 
bordered  its  cbcnmferenoe.'  Bat  ci  the  Scythian  tribes  on  the 
north  his  account  is  taken  exclusively  from  Ephoms,  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  progress  had  been  made  in  geo- 
graphical knowledge  in  that  quarter.  He  states  indeed  that 
the  Borysthenes  was  navigable  for  forty  days  from  its  mouth ;  • 
and  dwells  strongly  upon  its  commercial  advantages — ^its 
qnantity  of  large  fish,  as  well  as  the  flocks  and  herds,  and 
crops  of  com  on  its  fertile  hanksy  so  that  he  terms  it  ''the 
most  nsefnl "  of  all  livers ;  ^  but  he  describes  it  as  inaccessible 
in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  from  ice  and  snow.  Beyond 
the  nations  that  he  enumerates,  none  of  whom  were  far  removed 
from  the  Euxiiie,  he  says  that  the  country  was  altogether 
uninhabited  and  unknown.  The  Tanais,  he  tells  us,  was 
according  to  some  a  branch  of  the  Araxes — a  strange  miscon- 
ception, though  shared  as  we  have  seen^  even  by  Aristotle' — 
but  Ephorus  described  it  as  flowing  from  a  great  lake;  a 
statement  probably  copied  from  Herodotus. 

§  4.  Witii  regard  to  the  west  of  Europe  his  accounts  are 
very  oonfiised  and  erroneous^  and  evidendy  reflect  the  vague 
notions  current  in  the  days  of  Ephorus  and  TimsBUs,  without 
reference  to  the  more  exact  information  that  was  available  at 
the  time  he  wrote.  Thus  he  represents  the  Celts  as  inhabiting 
the  whole  western  region  from  the  neighbourhuud  of  Gades 
and  Tartessus  (an  old  name  which  he  borrowed  from  Era- 
tosthenes^) to  near  the  head  of  the  Adnatio.   He  adds  a 


^  He  is  probahly  tlio  enme  as  the 
Demetrius,  lueutiuucU  without  any 
other  adjunct  by  Agatharchidea  (§  64> 
na  one  of  tin*  writers  who  had  given 
the  beet  accountaof  the  northern legiont 
of  fheoarCh. 

•  See  CJhapter  TV.  §  2. 

'  V.  816.  This  statement  is  un> 
duubtcdiy  cojiicd  from  UerodotWi  and 


goes  far  to  show  that  there  is  no  error 
in  the  existing  tesU  of  that  author,  what- 
ever we  ma^  think  of  the  aoeniacy  uf 
his  information. 

818. 

'  MeUordtxjica,  1.  13,  §  16. 
'  Tlie  name  of  Turtesbus,  which  waa 
at  first  applied  to  the  aouth  of  gpain 
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strange  story  of  there  being  a  great  northern  column  at  the 
extreme  limit  of  their  country  projecting  like  a  promontory 
into  a  stormy  sea,  from  the  foot  of  which  the  Danube  (Ister) 
took  its  lise.^  That  river  he  conceived,  in  accordance  with  the 
notion  so  long  prevalent  among  the  Greeks,  to  flow  with  one 
azm  into  the  Adnatio^  with  another  into  the  Enzine;  and  he 
lepeatfl^  as  nsual*  the  fiibles  oonoeming  the  Eridanna^  and 
the  amber  distilling  from  the  poplars  on  its  banks.  He  also 
places  the  Eleetrides,  or  Amber  Islands,  near  tiie  head  of 
the  Adriatic ;  and  what  is  more  remarkable,  mentions  two 
other  islands  in  the  same  neighbourhood  as  pioducing  the 
finest  tin* 

On  the  other  hand  his  notices  of  the  Greek  colonies  on  the 
coast  of  lignria  and  Spain^  from  Massilia  and  its  dependencies 
to  Khoda  near  Emporium,  and  even  the  outlying  settlement  of 
Mflsnace  near  the  columns  of  Hercules,  is  exact  and  instruetiTe. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  his  account  of  the  Greek  cities  in 
Sicily^  concerning  which  he  had  good  authorities;  but  he 
does  not  even  condescend  to  mention  by  name  tiiose  of  Panic 
origin,  though  i'anormus  and  Lilyba;um  were  undoubtedly  in 
his  time  among  the  most  important  cities  of  the  island.  His 
account  of  Italy  is  in  like  manner  very  confused ;  here  again 
his  information  concerning  the  Greek  colonies  is  valuable  and 


generally,  gradnally  disappeaared  as  fhe 
Greeks  became  better  acquainted  with 
that  country,  much  as  the  name  of 
Cathay  haa  done  in  modern  timea. 
Eratoathones  still  applied  the  name  to 
tlif  territory  near  Ualpo;  but  Artemi- 
Uunui,  wbo  had  himself  vibited  the 
country,  denied  tliat  any  such  name 
was  found  there  (8trab.  iii.  2,  p.  148). 
OtherB  gave  the  imme  uf  Tarte&iua  to  a 
river,  which  Hirubu  identifies  with  the 
Betis  or  GufttluKiuivir ;  and  he  con- 
nders  the  region  of  Turtoasus  to  be  the 
■ama  with  the  bnd  of  the  Tkudnli,  the 
modem  Andalusia  (ibid.). 

It  is  remarkable  that  our  author  do- 
•oribeeTkrteausaa  prodoeing  in  abun- 
danoe  (ie.  trading  in)  **the  atnan- 


washed  tin  of  Gatd"  aa  well  as  gold 
and  bcaas. 

XPM^  n  mI  Tf!tM»  ^4fm9m.  irAciofo. 

▼V.  164-16e. 

«  rr.  18S-19S. 

VT.  399,  400. 

This  is,  as  far  as  I  remember,  the 
only  notice  connecting  the  tin  UlandM 
with  the  Adriatic.  It  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  tin,  a.s  well  as  amber,  was 
sometimet)  bn:)ught  overland  to  the  liead 
of  that  gulf:  but  snoh  a  tiade  could  . 
hardly  bo  caixied  on  to  any  conaidenble 
extent. 
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kiterestiiig,  while  his  notioes  of  the  naliloiis  inhabiting  the 

peninsula  are  a  jumble  of  statements  derived  firom  the  earliest 
Greek  writers,  with  a  few  that  belong  to  a  later  period.^  In 
general  it  may  be  said  that  his  ethnography  of  Italy  is  not  at 
all  in  advance  of  that  of  Scylax,  who  wrote  two  centuries  and 
a  half  before  him ;  except  that  he  naturally  dwells  emphatically 
upon  the  power  and  importance  of  Borne ; '  a  ti^ic  that  oonid 
soaioely  he  omitted  by  a  writer  in  his  time. 

With  legaid  to  Greece  itself  he  expiesslj  tellt  na  that  he 
followed  the  aathoiity  of  Ephoms ; '  but  this  part  of  his  wotk 
is  meagre  and  of  little  Talne.  He  oonld  not  indeed  be  ex- 
pected to  add  to  our  geographical  knowledge  of  countries  so 
familiar  to  all.  His  account  of  the  Adriatic  on  the  other  hand 
was  taken  from  Theopompus;®  so  little  did  he  attempt  to  avail 
himself  of  the  latest  and  best  authorities;  and  is  in  oouse- 
qnenoe  fall  of  enora.^ 


Sbotion  5.— Foyo^e  of  Eudoxus, 

§  1.  We  haye  seen  from  the  abore  reriew  how  little  piogress 

was  made,  through  the  whole  Alexandrian  period,  after  the 
reigus  of  the  three  first  Ptolemies,  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
external  coasts  of  Africa  or  Asia.  The  eonimrrrial  relations 
then  establishe<l  Jippear  to  have  settled  down  into  a  regular 
routine,  from  which  there  was  little,  if  any,  deviation;  and 
geographical  explorations,  or  voyages  of  discorery  in  the 
modem  sense^  were  yery  rarely  undertaken  in  ancient  timee^ 
There  was  however  one  notable  exception  during  the  pedod 
in  question^  which  well  deserves  our  attention,  thou^  our 
information  oonoeming  it  is  unfortunately  very  imperfect. 


*  ThuM  he  mentionB  CEnotria  and  the 

CEiiotrUuia — an  appoUation  ustd  only 
bv  the  Greeks  in  early  time»i,  to^othi  r 
tnlh  the  Samnites,  Lucuuiaiui,  uud 
Caiu|ianians  (vv.  S41-MI)i 

*  Ue  caUa  it  i^rpmn  ma^hfr^s  SKnt 


outovfi^vvs,  V.  233. 

•  V.  472.  •  T.  370. 

'  Thus  ho  ri'pt'fttw  the  strange  8tate>- 
mont  thftt  the  llyllic  ChenHJOeae  ^Uie 
m  iiiuatila  of  8abiaofl^)  mm  sboMl  mm 
Urge  an  the  Petopoanait. 
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This  was  tho  Toyage  of  EunozuB  of  Ctzicus,  our  knowledge 
of  which  is  deriyed  exdusiTely  from  the  aoooont  giyen  by 
Posidoniiis,  and  preserved  to  us  by  Stiabo.' 
Aocordiug  to  this  nanatiTO,  Endozns,  who  was  a  man  of 

education  and  of  an  inquisitive  mind,  bad  been  sent  by  his 
native  city  on  an  honorary  mission  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy 
Euergetes  II.  (Physcon),  and  was  much  occupied  with  inquiries 
concerning  the  course  and  sources  of  the  Nile.  While  he  was 
still  at  Alexandria  it  happened  that  an  Indian  was  brought  to 
the  king  by  the  guards  of  the  Arabian  (xulf  (the  lied  Sea), 
whom  they  reported  that  they  had  found  alone  in  a  ship  which 
bad  been  wrecked  on  the  coast  As  soon  as  he  had  learnt  a 
iem  woids  of  Greek  so  as  to  make  himself  understood^  the 
captiTO  stated  that  he  had  set  saO  from  India,  and  the  ship 
having  been  driven  out  of  her  course  all  his  companions  had 
perished  of  hunger,  leaving  him  the  sole  survivor.  He  offered, 
moreover,  if  the  king  would  fit  out  a  ship,  to  direct  them  on 
their  way  to  India ;  an  offer  which  was  accepted,  and  Eudoxus 
amoiig  otheis  took  part  in  the  adyenture.  They  accomplished 
the  voyage  successfully,  and  having  taken  with  them  suitable 
presents^  brought  bade  in  return  a  valuable  caigo  of  spices 
and  precious  stones.  Eudoxus  however  was  frustrated  in  his 
hopes  of  private  advantage,  the  king  having  seiaed  and  appro- 
priated the  whole  cargo.  But  after  the  death  of  the  tyrant  (in 
B.C.  117)  his  wife  Cleopatra  who  succeeded  him  in  the  govern- 
ment,^ sent  out  Eudoxus  a  second  time  with  more  extensive 


s  PoddoDim  ap.  8tnb.  iL  8,  §  pp. 

98-100. 

•  There  is  some  little  uncerti»inty 
with  regiinl  to  tho  chronology  <>f  these 
voyages  of  Eudoxus,  but  their  date  may 
be  fixed  within  very  narrow  limits. 
His  fir:4t  vovftj^e  took  phice  iu  the  rei^ 
of  Ptolcrny  Kucr^t  to.-*  II.,  who  dieti  iu 
B^a  1 1 7.  Ch'oputni  at  first  reigned 
Conjointly  with  \wr  t  Idt  r  son.  Ptolemy 
Lathyrtju^  and  it  was  duriug  tbia  period 
that  she  sent  out  Eudnunu,  fhe  Moond 
time.'  But  before  hLs  rettim  Cleopatra 
bad  (|uarreUtid  with  her  sou,  and  had 


been  compelled  to  leave  him  in  solo 
possestdon  of  tho  sovereignty.  This 
took  place  aUmt  u.o.  11%  and  explains 
the  stJiteiQent  of  Posidouins  that  when 
EudoxuH  returned  from  his  second 
voyage  he  found  Cleopatra  no  longer  at 
the  head  of  affair.-^,  but  her  sou,  l)y 
whom  he  was  dcttpoiled  for  the  B<.>coud 
time  (p.  iK)).  The  r  xpreseion  of  Oor- 
nt'UuH  Xepos  ''ap.  Plia.  ii.  G7).  thnt  ho 
tied  from  Ptoluuiy  Lathyrus  (cum 
Lathymm  regem  fugeret),  was  oorroeti 
though  it  not  refer  to  the  reign  of 
I  Laihyrus  as  sole  loonarcii  ailor  Uiu 
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equipment  He  again  aooomplished  the  yoyage  in  safety,  but 
on  his  return  was  driven  out  of  his  conne  by  advene  winds 
beyond  Ethiopia.  He  however  found  a  friendly  reception  from 
the  natives,  some  words  of  whose  language  he  wrote  down ;  and 

brought  away  with  him  the  sculptured  prow  of  a  ship  which 
had  been  wrecked  on  the  coast  and  was  reported  to  have 
belonged  to  some  navigators  who  had  come  from  the  westward. 
Returning  to  Alexandria  in  safety  he  was  again  plundered  of 
all  the  produce  of  his  expedition.  But  having  shown  the  prow 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  to  the  sailors  and  traders  in 
the  port,  it  was  recognized  as  belonging  to  a  class  of  ships 
that  were  in  the  habit  of  sailing  from  Gades,  and  some  even 
asserted  that  it  was  that  of  a  partionlaf  vessel  that  had  saOed 
beyond  the  river  Lizns  in  Mauretania»  and  had  never  been 
again  heard  of. 

§  2.  Eudoxus  now  abandoned  all  reliance  upon  the  Egyptian 
monarchs,  but  being  convinced  that  it  was  possible  to  sail 
round  Africa,  he  determined  to  try  the  experiment ;  and  for 
this  purpose,  after  returning  to  his  own  country,  he  embarked 
his  whole  fortune  on  board  another  ship  with  which  he  sailed 
first  to  Dicaearchia  lq  Italy,  then  to  Massilia  and  ultimately  to 
Gades.  Everywhere  he  proclaimed  the  object  of  his  enterprise 
and  obtained  so  much  assistance  that  he  was  able  to  fit  out 
a  large  ship,  with  two  light  vessels,  similar  to  those  used  by 
pirates,  to  aecompany  it^  evidently  with  a  view  to  flaoilitate  his 
landing  from  place  to  place.  In  addition  to  the  crews  he  took 
on  Iward  physicians,  artisans  of  various  kinds,  and  dancing 
girls  from  Gades ;  and  thus  equipped  set  out  "  on  his  voyage 
to  India."  At  first  he  st(X)d  well  out  to  sea,  meeting  with 
continual  westerly  winds ;  but  after  a  time  the  discontent  of 
those  on  booid  compelled  him  to  approach  the  land;  where  he 


death  of  Ma  mother ;  which  belongs  to 
a  later  period,  b.c.  89-81.  We  may, 
therefore,  Buppoae  Xtedoonis  to  have  set 
out  oil  his  pccond  vnyapn  about  B.C.  113, 
aud  to  httvu  rcturnud  iu  B.C.  112,  or 


111.    (See  this  point  fully  discussed 
by  C.  Miiller  in  the  i'rol^pomena  to  his 
OeogragM  Chrm^MimnB,  torn.  L  p. 
Ivii) 
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met  with  the  disaster  he  had  feared,  his  large  ship  having  nm 
aground,  so  that  he  was  imable  to  get  her  off  again.  His  crews 
however  and  cargo  were  saved,  and  oat  of  the  timbers  of  the 
lost  vessel  he  was  able  to  construct  a  third  bark,  abont  the 
size  of  a  penteoonter.  He  then  resumed  his  yoyage,  until  he 
reached  a  tribe  of  Ethiopians  who  spoke  the  same  language 
with  those  that  he  had  previously  visited  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Africa,  and  whose  words  he  had  written  down.  From  these 
he  learned  that  their  territory  adjoined  that  of  Bocchus,  king 
of  Mauretania. 

At  this  point — for  what  reason  we  axe  not  told,  but  probably 
on  account  of  the  small  siie  of  his  vessels — ^he  determined  for 
the  present  to  abandon  the  enterprise  and  return  northwards* 
On  reaching  Manretania  he  sold  his  barks  and  proceeded 
by  land  to  the  court  of  Bocchus,  whom  he  endeavoured  to 
persuade  to  fit  out  a  fresh  expedition.  Finding?  however  after 
a  time  that  his  efforts  were  unavailing  and  that  his  life  was 
in  danger,  he  fled  from  Mauretania,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
Boman  territory.  But  his  spirit  was  still  unbroken;  he  re- 
tnmed  to  Gades,  and  there  fitted  out  another  large  ship,  with 
a  penteoonter  to  accompany  it.  On  his  former  voyage  he  had 
discovered  an  island  abounding  in  wood  and  water,  but  unin- 
habited ;  and  he  now  took  with  him  agricultural  implements, 
seeds  and  building  materials,  with  a  view  to  establish  himself 
there  for  the  winter,  if  his  voyap^e  should  be  delayed. 

§  3.  Here  the  narrative  of  I'osidonius  unfortunately  breaks 
off  abruptly  ;  of  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  Eudoxus  he  knew 
nothing ;  but  he  accepted  his  conclusion,  though  certainly 
based  on  most  inadequate  evidence,  that  Africa  could  be 
circumnavigated.  Strabo  on  the  contrary  treats  the  whole 
story  with  contempt,  and  reproaches  Fosidonius  for  his  cre- 
dulity in  giving  credit  to  an  old  wife's  tale^  which  he  r^ards 
as  on  a  level  with  the  fictions  of  Euhemerus  and  Antiphanes.* 
There  is  certainly  no  foundation  for  this ;  the  story  of  Eudoxus, 


*  St»bo,  ii.  3,  §  5,  pp.  100-102. 
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as  related  by  PosidoniiiBy  contains  nolliiiig  either  absurd  or 
incrediUe;  the  most  remarkable  point  in  it — ^though  one  that 
attracted  least  attention— his  having  acoomplished  two  direct 
voyages  to  India  and  back,  is  rendered  not  improbable  by  the 

facility  with  which  the  same  voyage  was  performed  at  a  later 
period,  from  the  time  of  Hippahis  onward.  lu  regard  to  Africa 
we  do  uot  know  how  far  he  advanced  along  either  the  eastern 
or  western  coasts  of  the  continent,  but  tliero  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  lie  proceeded  very  Dor.  The  expression  "  beyond 
EUiiopia "  probably  means  no  more  than  that  he  was  carried 
to  the  coast  south  of  Gape  Guardafui,  at  that  time  the  limit  of 
the  Greek  knowledge  in  this  direction;  while  on  the  other 
side  we  are  distinctiy  told  that  the  forthest  tribes  whom  he 
yisited  bordered  on  tiie  dominions  of  king  Bocchns,  and  were 
therefore  not  very  remote  from  tfanretania.*  His  only  eon« 
tribution  to  the  proof  that  Africa  was  really  surrounded  by 
the  ocean  was  derived  from  the  idle  story  of  the  ship's  prow 
being  one  that  came  from  Gades,  on  which  certainly  no  reliance 
could  be  placed/  and  in  this  respect  Posidonius  undoubtedly 
merits  the  censure  of  Strabo,  for  having  admitted  this  as  oon* 
elusive  proof,  while  ho  rejected  the  story  of  the  circnmnavi- 
gation  as  told  by  Herodotus. 

It  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  carelessness  with  which  such 
statements  were  repeated  at  second  hand  by  ancient  writers, 
that  Pliny  quotes  Cornelias  Nepos  as  relating  that  Endoxas» 
in  making  his  escape  from  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  had  sailed  round 
from  the  Arabian  Gulf  (the  lied  Sea)  all  the  way  to  Gades!' 
The  readiness  with  which  such  stories  were  credited  arose  not 
merely  from  the  general  belief  that  Africa  was  bounded  by  a 


•  8trab(\  ?.  c.  p.  100.  This  statement 
would  seem  to  exclude  tho  supposition 
of  hiH  liaving  udvancfd  beyond  the 
Greftt  Desert,  and  como  in  contact 
with  the  negro  tribes  on  the  eoast 
visited  by  Hniinn. 

*  It  is  indi  ('(1  true  that  fragments  of 
wieoka  hnvr  bd  u  occiuiionaDy  carried 
for  very  long  distances  sie  tho  case 
quoted  bjr  Humboldt,  Co$mo»,  vol.  ii. 


note  1G3,  Engl,  transl.).  But  the  onr- 
reiits  f)u  the  east  coast  of  Africa  would 
be  altogether  utifuvourablo :  and  the 
evidence  of  idtntity  (the  chief  point  of 
all)  appean  to  have  beea  very  ques- 
tionable. 

^  Plin.  H.  N.  ii.  G7,  §  1G9.  The  wiino 
statement  is  made  by  Pomponius  Mela 
(iii.  9,  §  90),  also  on  the  ftutboriiy  of 
Cornelius  Nepoe. 
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cinmrnflnoiu  ocean,  but  from  the  enoneoos  idea  that  that 
ocean  was  &r  lees  digtant  to  the  sooth  than  it  really  iras.  Had 
the  continent  posseeaed  the  form  supposed  by  Eratosthenes 
and  Strabo,  its  dreumnaTigation  wonld  haye  been  a  com- 
paratively  easy  affair." 


Section  6. — Boman  Wars:  tJie  Jugurthine  atid  Mithridatie 

Wars. 

§  1.  Meanwhile  the  Boman  arms  were  opening  the  way  for  a 
more  aocnrate  knowledge  of  Northern  Afirica.  We  have  seen 
that  the  acquaintance  possessed  by  the  Greeks  with  that 

rep^ion  was  substantially  bounded  by  the  Carthaginian  terri- 
tory on  the  west,  and  that  though  they  were  familiar  with  the 
paraplus  or  voyage  along  the  coast  of  the  ]\rediterranean  from 
Carthage  to  the  Straits  of  the  Columns,  they  had  little,  if  any, 
knowledge  of  the  interior.    The  Carthaginians  themselTes 
appear  to  have  had  but  few  settlements  of  importance  along 
this  line  of  coast:  and  if  they  carried  on  any  trade  with  the 
tribes  of  the  interior,  from  this  all  foreigners  wonld  donbtless 
be  jealously  excluded.  But  as  early  as  the  Second  Punic  War, 
the  Romans  came  of  necessity  into  contact  with  the  Numidian 
tribes  which  had  previously  been  connected  with  Carthage 
only :  and  the  opposite  part  taken  by  the  two  great  divisions 
of  the  nation — the  Massylians  and  Mass.'rsylians — under  their 
respectiye  chie£s,  Masinissa  and  Syphax,  must  have  rendered 
all  Roman  writers  familiar  with  these  two  leading  divisions  of 
the  Numidian  race.'   The  result  of  the  war  was  to  place  the 
whole  Numidian  territory  from  the  frontiers  of  the  narrow 
proTince  still  left  to  Carthage,  to  the  river  Mulucha,  which 
separated  it  from  Mauretania  on  the  west,'  under  the  dominion 

*  See  the  iiui|MI  mpreMnttng  the  i  tioned  bj  the  same  writer,  in  oon- 

fonn  of  the  known  wnrM  aH  oODoeivod  |  junction  with  tbem,  ia  not  found  in 

b,v  botli  tho»e  gi-ographers.  anv  L'ttr  author. 

**  The  names  both  of  the  MaBsyll  '  The  rivtr  Mnluclm,  callcil  )>y 

and  Maesaoi^yli  are  foiuul  in  Polybiiis  Stral>o  Mcdochath,  whirli  still  ciiitinucd 

(iii.  33).   That  of  Uie  Maccaii  iiieu-  in  tiie  tiine  of  I'liuy  to  bo  tiit*  limit 
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of  Mflgipigga,  and  snbeeqnently  of  his  son  Midpfla.  But  until 
the  ambition  of  Juguriha  inyolTed  him  in  war  with  Bome,  it  is 
not  probable  that  anything  had  ocenned  to  lead  to  any  moie 

accurate  knowledge  of  the  countries  in  question.  We  learn 
indeed  that  Roman  aud  Italian  traders  had  established  them- 
selves in  considerable  numbers  in  a  few  of  the  towns,  such  as 
Vaga  and  Cirta,  which  nearly  adjoined  the  Roman  province,  or 
were  but  little  removed  from  the  sea :  *  but  it  is  probable  that 
they  extended  their  relations  little  farther  to  the  west,  and 
the  statement  of  Sallust  that  before  the  Jugurthine  War  the 
Bomans  were  known  only  by  name  to  the  Mauietanians,^  may 
be  accepted  as  nearly,  if  not  literally,  conect.  The  Gaetnlians 
beycmd  the  range  of  Mount  Atlas  towards  the  interior  were 
merely  wild  nomad  tribes,  wanting  the  first  elements  of  ciyili- 
zation,  and  apparently  as  yet  unvisited  by  all  but  native 
traders.  They  were  for  the  first  time  enlisted  by  Jugurtha, 
and  rendered  him  valuable  assistance  as  irregular  cavalry. 

§  2.  The  operations  of  the  war  were  not  of  a  nature  to  throw 
much  light  upon  the  geography,  at  least  of  the  more  remote 
parts  of  Numidia,  and  they  are  very  obscurely  related  by 
Sallust  The  farthest  point  to  which  the  Boman  anus  were 
carried  towards  the  south  was  Capsa,  a  short  distance  to  the 
north  of  the  Tritonian  Lake,  and  surrounded  by  barren  deserts, 
notwithstanding  which  it  was  attacked  and  taken  by  Marine. 
That  general  appears  also  in  his  last  campaign  to  haye  carried 
his  arms  as  far  iis  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  of  Bocchus, 
near  the  river  Muhudia  :  but  this  part  of  his  operations  is  very 
im}>erfectly  described.  No  p»irt  of  Numidia  was  at  this  time 
pernumently  annexed  to  the  Roman  dominion :  after  the  final 
defeat  Jugurtha  in  B.C.  106,  it  was  placed  under  the  gOTern- 
ment  of  Hiempeal,  and  it  did  not  become  a  Boman  proyince 

between  the  HMU«t«aiuis  and  Mtuss.v-  '  SiUlu.st.  BtU.  JuquHk,  e.  SI.  Mi, 47. 

Rvlians,  nirtv      cUnrly  hlfiitifunl  with  *  Id.  ibid.        '* >\:uin*!  omnib»<«  tvx 

the  VVuvi  ol  MnKnK»h, or  MftloMi,  which  Bacchus  uuixTitabat,  pr»i«  r  lutiucu 

fM»  into  the  Qulf  of  HeluUh.  lu  ar  cetera  ignarus  p<>p«di  Bumani,  itemqne 

tho  pn^MMit  bowdtfj  betwc«D  Algu-n  nobis  neqiie  beUo  neq^  pM6  uitea 
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till  the  time  of  CtoBKt,  b.o.  46.  MawetaniA  still  retained  its 
jiidcpendeiice»  bat  it  was  brought  into  more  frequent  relations 
with  Rome  during  the  civil  ware  of  Sertorius  in  Spain. 

§  3.  It  is  in  connectioB  with  the  wars  last  alluded  to,  that 
we  find  the  first  distinct  mention  of  a  discovery  which  ever 
after  retained  its  place  in  ancient  j^cogniphy.    We  have  seen 
aboTe  (p.  60)  that  Eudozns  of  Cyzicus  was  ro}>orted  to  have 
diBOovered  in  his  voyage  along  the  west  coast  of  Africa  an 
uninhabited  island,  abounding  in  wood  and  water,  of  which  he 
conceiTed  so  fitvourable  an  opinion  that  he  set  out  on  his 
seoond  voyage  with  the  idea  of  establishing  himself  there  for 
the  winter.  The  aooount  is  too  vague  to  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  might  be  Madeira  or  one  of  the  Canary 
Islands :  it  is  certain  that  there  is  no  small  island  nearer  to  the 
mainland  at  all  answering  this  description.    Other  indiciitions 
also  point  to  the  fact  that  tlio  (existence  of  these  outlying 
islands  in  the  Atlantic  was  at  this  time  well  known  to  the 
traders  of  Gades.    Among  these  the  most  familiar  is  the  story 
told  by  Plutarch  *  of  Sertorius  having  fallen  in  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Baetis  with  some  sailom  who  had  just  arrived  from 
''the  Atlantic  Islands,"  whioh  they  reported  to  be  two  in 
number,  separated  only  by  a  narrow  strait,  and  distant  about 
10,000  stadia  from  the  coast  of  Afidca.    They  enjoyed  the 
most  perfect  of  climates — ^warm,  without  excessive  heat — with 
only  as  much  rain  as  was  desirable,  but  soft  and  damp  winds 
continually  blowing,  so  tis  to  maintain  an  equable  temperature, 
and  produce  an  unexampled  degree  of  fertility.    Not  only 
were  the  islands  well  adapted  for  tillage  and  the  growth  of 
fruit-trees,  but  they  product  of  their  own  accord  such  abun* 
dance  of  fruits  of  various  kinds  as  would  suflice  to  support  a 
whole  population  without  toil  or  labour*  These  fortunate  con- 
ditions led  the  mariners  of  Gades  to  identify  the  islands  in 
question  with  the  Islands  of  the  Blest^  of  which  the  Greek 


*  Plut.  .9^r/^)rijw,  c.  8.  Tho  wamo  I  lx)ok  nf  his //m/otiVj*,  fr.  G7,  OS:  from 
btory  wiui  relaUxl  by  Suilust  in  the  fini  |  whom  Plutarch  pzobftbly  copied  it. 
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poets  had  sung :  an  assumption  subsequently  adopted  by 
almost  all  Greek  and  lloman  writers.  Sertorius,  who  was  at 
the  time  with  diffioulty  making  head  against  his  enemies,  was 
disposed  to  sail  away  at  once  to  these  happy  abodes  and  settle 
himself  permaQenily  theie:  bat  bis  cieivs  weie  unwilling  to 
follow  him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  idea.  Hence 
the  Islands  of  the  Blest  oontinned  nntil  a  much  later  period 
to  float  in  a  state  of  dim  geographical  Tagaeness  boidering  on 
the  mythical.*  The  name  of  the  Fortunatee  Insulse  was  after- 
wards applied  more  specially  to  the  group  of  the  Canary 
Islands ;  but  the  account  given  in  this — the  earliest  notice  of 
the  discovery  of  any  of  these  outlying  Atlantic  islands— and 
especially  of  their  great  distance  from  the  mainland  of  Africa, 
certainly  seems  to  point  to  Madeiia  and  Porto  Santo  as  the 
two  islands  in  question.® 

§  4.  At  this  period  Gkides  was  nndonbtedly  one  of  the  most 
important  emporiums  of  trade  in  the  world :  her  citizens  haying 
absorbed  a  large  part  of  the  commeroe  that  had  preyionsly 
belonged  to  Carthage.  In  the  time  of  Stiabo  they  still 
retained  almost  the  whole  trade  with  the  Outer  Sea,  or  Atlantic 
coasts,  both  of  Africa  and  Europe :  and  carried  on  extensive 
fisheries  on  the  coiist  of  JVIaurctania,  while  they  sent  large 
ships  on  long  voyages  both  in  the  Ocean  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean.' The  terms  in  which  Stiabo  speaks  of  the  extent  of 
the  trade  of  GU^es  and  the  opulence  of  its  merchants^  as  com- 
pared with  the  narrow  limits  and  natural  disadvantages  of  the 
islet  on  which  it  stood,  remind  one  strongly  of  the  parallel 

*  Sf«  oHppoially  the  well-known  10,000  Htudia  from  tho  continent  is  in 
|XKlical  lioacriplion  of  thorn  by  Horace  any  case  a  gru8d  exaggeration,  it  is 
in  one  of  his  Bpodes  {Bpod,  16,  tv.  impoaaible  to  believe  that  it  could  liaT9 
41-G6\  a  passage  which  was  in  great  l>cen  iipplied  to  iahmds  like  Lunza- 
probability  suKj^ested  by  tliis  very  inoi-  ■  rote  or  Fuerteventura  lying  only  about 
dflot in  the liieof  Bertoritu.  50  or  60 milM ftom  the lUHiilttDd. 

•  Not  only  docs  i\u-  description  of  The  iucidentid  notice  of  tliein  hy 
the  peculiarly  damp  and  equable  cli-  Stzabo  (iii.  2,  §  13,  p.  150),  as  situated 
mate  apply  mneh  Wter  to  Madeon  **iMyt  w  from  the  pramontoiy  of  Man- 

thiiii  to  any  of  the  Cnnary  Islands,  but     lOtenia  opposite  to  Gades"  aeeinS  tO 

the  whole  aocount  especially  described  i  point  to  a  similar  conchuion. 
theiilaodi  as  dtoated  in  tho  midsfc  of       '  StnbOb  iii.  5,  §  3,  p.  168. 

the  Ocean,  and  though  the  distanoe  of  1 
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case  of  Venice  in  the  Middle  Ages.  And  we  learn  from  inci- 
dental notices  in  the  hiatoiy  of  £adoxu8y  already  related,  that 
this  was  already  the  case  at  least  a  centuy  before  the  time  of 
Btiabo**  The  general  insnrreotioii  of  the  natiTe  tribes  of  the 
Iberian  peninsnla,  which  had  been  aroused  by  Sertorins,  led  to 
eztensiye  military  opemtions  for  their  reduction,  and  when 
Pompey  returned  from  thence  to  Italy  he  ereeted  on  the 
summit  of  the  pass  across  the  Pyrenees  a  monument  as  a 
trophy,  which  recorded  tliat  he  had  reduced  to  subjection  not 
less  than  876  towns  in  that  country.®  The  number  is  doubtless 
an  exaggeration,  more  especially  if  we  regard  it,  as  Pliny 
certainly  did,  as  confined  solely  to  the  eastern  proTince  or 
Hispania  Oiterior.  But  we  have  no  details  of  these  campaigns, 
and  aie  therefore  nnaUe  to  judge  how  hr  they  contributed 
to  extend  or  improye  the  geograj^cal  knowledge  of  the 
peninsnlft, 

§  5.  During  the  same  period  the  Boman  arms  were  actiyely 

employed  in  the  East,  and  here  the  oj)erations  of  Lucullus, 
and  afterwards  of  Pompey,  against  Mithridates  and  Tip:ranes, 
undoubtedly  addt'd  largely  to  the  geographical  iniurmation  of 
the  Itomans  in  regard  to  portions  of  Asia  that  were  ])revionsly 
very  imperfectly  known  either  to  them  or  to  the  Greeks.  Mith- 
tidates,  the  sixth  monarch  of  the  name,  who  had  succeeded  in 
fi.a  120  to  his  paternal  kingdom  of  Pontus,^  including  portions 
of  Paphlagonia  and  Oappadocia,  had  gradually  extended  his 
•rais  oyer  the  neighbouring  nations  towards  the  east  and  north, 
including  the  region  known  as  Lesser  Armenia  (west  of  the 
Euphrat^  between  that  riyer  and  Cappadoda)  and  the  whole  of 
Colchis,  with  the  other  wild  tribes  that  extended  from  thence  to 


*  Id.  u.  a  §  4,  p.  99. 

•  Plin.  iii.  3,  §  18. 

'  The  kingUom  of  Pontos  hod  been 
Ibnided,  aoon  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander (apparently  al)ont  318  n.c  "),  by 
HiUuidatoB  thu  son  of  Ariobarzant's, 
vbo  to  nanally  styled  Mithridatea  II., 
thoufjh  he  was  really  th«'  first  monarrh 
^  Ute  dyoastj  who  hod  auj  claim  to 


bo  reg^anlcd  as  an  indepondrnt  sova- 
n  ijii.  It  »'xfi  Ji(l*»<l  from  tlio  frontiers 
ot  Colcliiti  on  the  eau>t  to  the  lltUys  on 
the  west :  bat  ita  liinitt  on  the  aonth 
were  probably  never  very  clearly  de- 
fined, and  its  rulers  were  almost  per- 
petually engaged  in  hoetilitiee  with 
those  of  CappHdociii,  a  rnuntrv  of  which 
Pvatus  littd  originailj  formed  part 

Q  2 
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the  CMicasns.  So  extensive  indeed  had  his  power  and  influence 
become,  that  ParisadeBy  the  ruler  of  the  petty  Greek  kingdom 
tliat  had  so  bDg  maintamed  itself  on  the  ahores  of  the  Cim- 
merian Boflporufl,  waa  indnced  to  place  himself  nnder  the 
flOTeieignty  of  Mithridates,  in  order  to  obtain  the  protection 
of  his  arms  against  the  northern  barbarians, — ^the  Sarmatians 
and  Boxolani,  who  were  now  pressing  hard  upon  the  Greek 
settlements  in  this  quarter.^  The  siime  course  was  subse- 
quently adopted  by  the  freo  cities  of  Chersonesus  and  Olbia. 
The  generals  of  Mithridates,  Diophantus  and  Xeoptok  nnis, 
fully  answered  the  expectations  entertained  from  them  :  they 
defeated  the  barbarians  in  seyeral  battles,  and  carried  their 
victorious  arms  to  the  Tanais  on  the  one  aide,  and  to  the  Tyras 
(Dniester)  on  the  other,  where  a  fort  called  the  Tower  of 
Neoptolemns,  near  the  month  of  the  river,  served  to  mark  the 
limit  of  his  temporary  dominion.'  But  even  beyond  these 
limits  he  conciuded  alliances  with  the  BastamsB  and  the  GetsB, 
who  at  this  period  occupied  the  tracts  from  thence  to  the 
Danube,  and  both  these  nations  are  said  to  have  contributed 
auxiliary  contingents  to  the  forces  which  he  brought  into  the 
field  against  the  Romans.* 
§  6.  Meanwhile  the  extension  of  his  power  towards  the  west 


>  Btrubo,  Tii.  4,  §  3.  p.  SOS.  The 

ntuno  of  tho  Roxnlani  here  appears  for 
ike  flnt  time.  They  evideudy  dwelt 
ftt  this  porlfld  in  tiie  tieppe  ooantry  of 
Southern  Hu^ia ;  but  Strabo  himself 
admits  that  bin  notions  of  their  position 
were  Tery  Tagne  (vii.  pp.  294,  806). 
The  kingdom  of  the  B(i8poriis,  of 
which  Panticapeeum  was  the  capital, 
•ad  which  is  lamiliar  to  all  ndiolan 
from  the  intimate  relations  with  Athens 
maintained  by  its  kings,  Leuoon  and 
Parisadud,  in  the  da^s  of  Demosthenes, 
disappears  from  history  during  the 
intermediate  perio^I,  until  we  find  it 
again  mentioned  u{)on  this  occaMiou. 
Bat  from  the  ncurrenco  of  the  name 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  lat*t 
Farisades  belonged  to  the  same  dynasty 
witii  the  MfUw  monarehf. 


*  Id.  Tii.  pp.  808, 807,  809-812.  It 

was  diiriiip^  thrse  opcmtions  that 
Neoptolemus  was  saia  to  have  de- 
faated  the  betheiiana  in  a  eombet  of 
cavdln,-  on  fhe  ice,  on  the  very  samo 
sjpot  in  which  he  had  the  rammer  before 
defeated  them  in  a  naval  engagement 
(Strabo,  vii.  p.  307). 

*  Appian,  MUkridai.  69.  The 
lazyges,  who  are  termed  by  Appian,  as 
well  as  by  Strabo  (vii.  p.  306),  a  8ar- 
matian  race,  also  figure  among  these 
auxiliaries.  This  is  their  first  appear- 
anoe  in  history.  They  were  at  this 
time  among  the  tribrs  north  of  the 
Euxiae.  apparently  in  i\\v  phiins  be- 
tween tne  Tyras  and  Borysthtnes,  but 
their  exact  poniioa  is  not  dearly  indi* 
cated. 
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and  south  was  checked  by  the  petty  soverei^j^iitics  that  hemmed 
him  in  on  that  side,  and  which,  though  individually  unable  to 
oppose  him,  were  snpported  by  the  power  and  influence  of 
Borne.*   It  was  not  till  B.C.  90  that  he  ventured,  by  dispos- 
sessing Nicomedes  IIL  of  his  kingdom  of  Bithynia,  and 
Ariobarzanes  of  that  of  Oappadoday  to  proroke  a  collision 
with  the  great  lepnblic :  and  in  b.o.  88  he  orerran,  and  made 
liimfftlf  master  almost  without  opposition  of  the  Boman  pro* 
vince  of  Asia.    The  operations  of  the  war  that  followed  (b.o. 
88-84)  were  liowover  confined  to  Greece  and  the  nearer  parts 
of  Asia  i\Iiuor,  and  have  therefore  litthi  geographical  interest : 
it  was  not  till  the  war  was  renewed  in  B.C.  74,  and  Lncullus 
was  appointed  to  the  command,  that  they  assumed  a  different 
character.   That  genenil  indeed  proceeded  at  first  with  great 
care  and  cantion,  and  when  after  defeating  Mithridates  before 
CysicQs,  he  followed  him  into  his  own  dominions,  he  was 
delayed  for  a  considerable  time  by  the  protracted  siege  of 
Amisns.  It  was  not  till  the  spring  of  b.o.  72  that  he  attacked 
Mithridates  himself  in  his  head-qnarters  at  Cabeira,  and  de- 
feated him  in  a  great  battle  which  compelled  him  at  once  to 
seek  rofn<;e  in  the  dominions  of  his  son-in-iuw  Tigranes,  king 
of  Armenia.® 

§  7.  That  monarch  hud  on  his  part  become  the  founder  of  a 
power  that  for  the  moment  ap^ieared  to  rival,  if  not  to  surpass, 
that  of  Mithridates  himself.  Beginning  only  as  the  ruler  of 
the  cold  and  barren  highlands  of  Armenia,  he  had  snooessiTely 
annexed  sereral  of  the  neighboniing  proyinces,  indnding 
Sophene,  Atopatene,  and  (Jordyene— the  last  of  which  he  had 


•  At  the  time  wlwn  Mithridates  VI. 

ascendfvl  the  tlimnc,  the  dominions  or 
Bome  in  Asia  Minor  oompriaed,  besides 
what  tiMj  termfld  the  province  of  Alia, 
Phrygia,  Lycaonia,  and  Cilicia  Trachea. 
Ceppedocia  and  Bithynia  woe  still 
ralea  hy  independent  monaiehg,  aa  was 
PapVib^""''^  "l"*".  ''I't  the  petty  dynasts 
of  that  country  held  only  the  interior — 
the  kings  of  Footas  having  already 
extended  their  dominion  over  the  eea- 


ooast  as  (hr  M  fheeooineeof  Bitiiynia, 

inclndinptho  flourish iiij^'  city  of  Pinop', 
which  under  Mithridates  became  the 
capital  of  his  kingdom.  TheGalatiaiis, 
who  had  been  Hottl(<d  in  Ania  n'mce  the 
time  of  Attains  1.  of  Pergamus,  still 
mainteined  their  ind^ndenoe  nnder 
their  native  rulers. 

*  For  the  history  of  this  war  see 
Appian  (Miihridatica,  71-83),  and 
FhiluBfa  (ImmU,  7-9i). 
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wrested  from  the  Parthian  kingB:  and  had  afterwards  taken 
adyantage  of  the  divided  state  of  the  Syrian  monaiohy,  to 
OTemm  the  whole  of  the  proyinoes  that  still  remained  anbject 
to  the  Seleuddan  kings,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  sea,  together 
with  Hie  northern  part  of  Mesopotamia.  After  the  fiishion 
of  80  many  oriental  kings,  he  had  sought  to  immortalize 
himself  by  the  foundation  of  a  new  capital,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Tip^ranocerta,  and  which  he  peopled  in  great  measure 
with  captives  carried  off  from  his  new  conquests,  including 
many  Greeks  from  the  cities  of  Cilicia  and  Cappadocia.' 
As  soon  therefore  as  the  Armenian  monarch  had  decided  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  Mithridates,  and  declared  war  against 
Bmne,  Lnoollns  determined  at  once  to  strike  a  Uow  at  tiie 
heart  of  his  dominions^  by  maxohing  direct  npon  Tigranocerta. 

In  order  to  effect  this  he  had  to  cross  the  Eaphrates — ^which 
was  now  for  the  first  time  passed  by  the  Boman  arms — as  well 
as  the  rugged  chain  of  Mount  Taurus :  but  all  these  obstacles 
were  successfully  surmounted  :  and  Lucullus,  advancing 
through  Sophene,^  and  crossing  the  Tigris  in  the  upper  part 
of  its  course,  appeared  before  Tigranocerta,  and  laid  siege  to 
that  city  before  Tigranes  had  completed  his  preparations  for 
defence,  or  Mithridates  had  arrived  to  sapport  him.  The 
Armenian  monarch  in  vain  endeavonied  to  avert  the  fall  of 
his  capital :  he  was  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  Tigranocerta 
was  taken;  and  after  halting  for  some  time  in  GUxrdyenOy 
Lneullns  advanced  northwards  with  the  view  of  penetrating 
into  the  heart  of  Armenia  itself.  He  was  again  enoonnteied 
by  the  combined  forces  of  Mithridates  and  Tigranes  at  the 
ptissage  of  the  river  Arsanias,  where  he  again  defeated  them 
with  great  slaughter.  But  when  he  wished  to  follow  up  his 
advantage  by  pushing  on  at  once  to  Artaxata,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Aimenia^  the  discontent  of  his  troops  compelled  him 


'  Applan,  Mithridat.  c.  <i7;  Plut. 
ImM  21,  26;  Strabo,  xii.  2,  p.  fi39. 
8ee  Note  C,  p.  104. 

•  Sophene  waa  the  district  bounded 
by  the  Eupbrtttes  on  the  west,  by  the 


Murad  Chai  on  the  Doitb»  and  extend- 
ing  on  the  east  to  beyond  the  western 

Bonrce  of  the  Tigris.  Its  name  is 
mentioned  fiur  the  fliat  time  on  this 
occasion. 
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to  abandon  the  idea^  and  to  return  sonthwaidB  acroes  the 
Tannu,  wheie  he  laid  siege  to  Niflibis  in  Mygdouia,  as  the 
Oreeks  now  called  the  north-eastern  district  of  Mesopotamia.' 
Tlio  reduction  of  tliis  important  fortress  was  the  last  of  tlio 
brilliant  exploits  of  l.ucullus:  the  discontent  and  mutinous 
disposition  of  his  troops  not  only  j)revented  him  from  following 
up  his  successes  in  the  ensuing  summer,  but  compelled  him  to 
retreat  into  Pontus,  and  remain  there  in  a  state  of  inactivity, 
whUe  Mithridates,  snpported  by  Tigranes,  reoorered  a  great 
part  of  his  former  dominions.^ 

§  8.  These  campugns  of  Lncnllns  in  Asia  derive  a  special 
interest  firom  their  being  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  Roman 
arms  were  carried  across  the  Taurus  into  the  regions  adjoining 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  which  subsequently  became  for  so 
long  a  period  the  constant  battle-field  between  them  and  their 
Orientiil  neighbours  the  Parthians  and  Persians.  They  were 
also  the  first  to  bring  either  Greeks  or  Komaus  into  somewhat 
closer  acquaintance  with  the  upland  regions  of  Armenia,  a 
cold  and  dreary  tract,  concerning  which  we  have  scarcely  any 
intonation  since  it  was  trarersed  by  Xenophon  and  the  Ten 
Thousand  in  their  marrelloos  retreat  from  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris  to  the  Euxine.*  Unfortunately  our  accounts  of  these 
operations  are  extremely  imperfect:  neither  Plutarch  nor 
Appian,  from  whom  our  information  is  principally  derived, 
troubled  themselves  much  with  the  geogra|)hy  of  the  countries 
in  question,  and  several  of  the  leading  points  are  subject  to 
much  doubU  Even  the  position  of  Tigranocerta  cannot  be 
oonsidered  as  satisfactorily  determined^:  and  the  river  Ar- 
sanias  must  be  included  in  the  same  category.^  Talanra  also, 
a  moantain  fortress  c£  Mithridates,  where  lie  deposited  a  great 

*  The  name  was  given  to  it  (as  wo  the  Romans  and  Partliians,  here 

are  expressly  told  by  Strabo  (xvL  1,  p.  pears  in  histonr  for  the  first  time. 

74n  by  the  MMedontoa^  •▼idently  >  Anpian,  MROHdaL  Pint. 

with  reference  to  the  region  of  the  sftino  ZkcuW.  24-33. 

name  in  Maoedooio,  but  its  origin  is  '  '  Xenophou,  Anab,  iy.  See  Chapter 

not  exptolned.                              I  X.  p.  351. 

NiHiDis,  which  afterwards  played  so  ^       Note  C,  p.  104. 

important  a  part  in  the  wars  between  *  See  Note     p.  105. 
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part  of  his  treasnres,'  has  not  yet  been  identified.  kv^^u±A^ 
the  fiinner  capital  of  Annenia,  which  was  lepoirtedt  bjT  *  ^r^eiy 
stiBnge  tradition,  to  htm  been  founded  bj  H^mnibal/  ww  8ita« 
ated  in  the  vaUey  of  the  Amzee,  abont  15  miles  below  Eriyan. 

It  probably  became  again  the  capital  of  Tigranes,  n^en  he  was 
compelled  by  Pompey  to  withdraw  within  his  original  frontiers, 
and  still  retaiue<l  that  dignity  down  to  a  later  period. 

§  9.  When  Pomj>ey  succeeded  I.ucullns  in  the  command, 
B.C.  6*),  he  found  that  Mithridates  had  recovered  the  greater  part 
of  his  original  dominions,  while  Tigranes  also  had  reoccupied 
Armenia  31  i  nor  and  great  part  of  Cappadocia.  But  the  move- 
ments of  the  Homan  general  were  rapid  and  dectUTO.  He 
qnickly  defeated  Mithridates,  drove  him  out  of  Pentium  and  com* 
peQed  him  to  take  lefnge  in  Ckdchis,  while  he  himself  stnu^ 
the  heart  of  Annenia  and  was  adwioing  directly  upon  Artaxata» 
when  he  was  met  by  Tigranes,  who  laid  his  tiaia  at  his  feet,  and 
purchased  faYomable  terms  of  peace  by  this  abject  submission. 
He  w;ks,  in  consequence,  left  in  possession  of  Armenia  Pn^per, 
while  the  provinces  of  Sophene  imd  Gordyene  were  erected 
into  a  separate  principality  for  his  son.  Pompey  next  advanced 
northwards  in  pursuit  of  3Iithridatt^,  passed  the  river  Cyrus  or 
Kor,  and  defeated  in  succession  the  two  warlike  nations  of  the 
Alhi^ni^a  and  Iberians,  who  had  sought  to  oppose  his  progress 
in  anna  Both  these  tribes  appear  on  this  occanon  for  the 
first  time  in  history :  they  had  in  all  probability  hitherto  main- 
tained a  wild  independence  in  their  momitain  homes^  withont 
acknowledging  the  mle  either  of  the  Persian  or  the  Macedonian 
kings.  The  Iberians  occupied  the  upper  valley  of  the  Kur, 
and  the  mountain  slopes  that  sej>arated  it  fmm  the  hisin  of  the 
Euxine,  while  the  Albanians  held  the  lower  valley  of  the  same 
river,  and  the  mountain  tract  from  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus  to 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian.^  Pompey  himself  was  desirous,  after 
defeating  the  army  of  the  Albanians,  to  have  penetrated  in 
person  as  fiir  as  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  actually  advanced  within 

•  Ap|iin,iUttrtdal.ll5.  «  Stmb. .  xi.  p.&a8:  PIoLImILSL 
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three  days'  march  of  its  shores ;  but  was  deterred,  we  are  told, 
by  the  number  of  venomous  reptiles  he  encountered^^  an  idle 
tale  evidently  got  up  by  the  natives.' 

§  10.  Meanwhile  Hithridates  had  effected  hia  xelraat  in 
sa^ty  to  the  Bosp(Hni8.  After. wintering  al  Btoeonrias — ^the 
extreme  limit  of  Greek  dviliaation  in  this  quarter— lie  had 
forced  his  way  at  Hie  head  of  an  army  all  along  the  eastern 
cuust  of  the  Euxine,  from  thence  to  Phanagoria  on  the  Asiatic 
shore  of  the  Bosporus — a  march  of  unprecedented  difficulty, 
both  from  the  rugged  and  mountainous  character  of  the 
country  and  the  warlike  and  lawless  disposition  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  whole  of  this  tract  between  the  Caucasus  and 
the  Euxine  was  occupied  by  a  number  of  wild  tribes,  speaking 
different  dialects,  and  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  different, 
nations,  to  whom  they  gave  the  appellations  (evidently  much 
modified  to  suit  a  Greek  ear)  of  Heniochi,  Zygi,  and  AdueL^ 
With  some  of  these  different  tribes,  mthridates  had  already 
entertained  relations,  partly  of  a  peaceable,  partly  of  a  hostile 
character ;  and  on  the  present  occasion  also  he  appears  to  have 
effected  hid  passage  in  part  by  negotiation  and  the  influence  of 
his  name,  as  well  as  by  force  of  arms.*  But  under  all  circum- 
stances the  accomplishment  of  this  march  of  more  than  300 
miles  through  a  country  that  presented  the  greatest  natural 
difficnltieSy  and  that  had  never  previously  been  traversed  by  an 
aimy,  ia  certainly  one  of  the  exploits  that  redounds  the  most  to 
the  credit  of  the  Pontic  king. 

Fompey  did  not  attempt  to  pursue  the  fugitive  monarch 
beyond  the  Phasis ;  and  contented  himself  with  sending  his 
fleet  to  watch  his  proceedings  at  the  Bosporus,  while  he  himself 
proceeded  southwards  to  complete  the  subjugation  of  Syria.  It 


'  Plat.  Pomp.  36.  in  Biimmor  from  the  multitudes  of  Ber- 

*  It  Ui  carioiu)  to  tind  that  the  game  .  pcuts  with  which  it  swarmed.  (Kohl. 

fable  la  still  ounent  in  this  neighbour-  I  Jiei§$n  in  SBd^-Butsland.  vol.  ii.  p.  170. 

huod,  anrl  is  gravely  repeated  by  an  8ee  the  remarks  of  Petaholdty  JDer 

intcUigeot  German  traveller,  who  was  Eauktutu,  vol  i.  p.  198.) 

Mnued  that  the  Magfaaa  Bteppe  (be-  >  Btrab.  xL  p.  497. 

twr  on  the  lower  countc  of  tho  Amxcs  '  Appian,  MWlHdaL  0. 102;  Stnbb 

*uU  the  UaapiAn>  was  wholly  impassable  xi.  p.  196. 
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was  on  this  occasion  that  for  the  first  time  he  carried  the 
Bomaa  anne  into  Jndaa,  and  entered  Jemsalem  at  the  head  of 
an  army^  B.a  63.  Before  that  time  it  was  probably  yeiy  little 
known  to  the  Bomawa.  He  appears  to  haye  considered  that 
no  farther  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  Mithridates, 
who  had  been  driven  to  the  shores  of  the  Palus  Mteotis,  while 
it  would  be  a  diliiciilt  and  hazardous  ent^^rprise  to  attempt 
to  follow  hira  into  these  remote  rej^ions.  The  aged  m(inurch 
was,  however,  very  far  from  being  disposed  to  acquiesce  iu  his 
defeat,  and  after  having  established  himself  at  Panticapfiettm, 
which  still  continued  to  be  the  chief  centre  of  civiliEation  and 
trade  in  these  parts,  and  ocmfirmed  his  power  over  the  sor- 
loonding  distrieta,  he  began  to  extend  and  strengthen  the 
alliances  which  he  had  already  fonned  with  the  Scythian  and 
other  tribes  that  occupied  the  steppes  extending  from  the  shores* 
of  the  Borysthenes  to  those  of  the  Dannbe.  His  object  was  to 
combine  these  various  nations,  including  the  Bastarnre  and  the 
Geta%  as  well  as  the  Gaulish  tribes,  who  were  at  this  time 
settled  between  the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic,  the  Scordiscans, 
Boians,^  &c.,  into  one  great  mass,  and  putting  himself  at  their 
head  to  cross  the  Alps  and  throw  himself  at  once  upon  lU\\j, 
where  he  conceived  Uie  Bomans  to  be  still  the  most  vulnerable. 
But  this  gigantic  scheme  was  nipped  in  the  bnd  by  the  defec- 
tion of  his  own  troops,  as  well  as  of  the  recently  annexed  Greek 
cities.  Hia  son  Phamaoes  put  himself  at  the  bead  of  the  rerolt, 
and  Mithridates  was  compelled  to  pnt  an  end  to  his  own  life 
(B.a68).  With  him  perished  all  his  projects,  and  we  hear 
little  of  any  incursions  of  the  barbarians  from  this  quarter 
until  a  much  later  period.* 

§  11.  On  the  side  of  the  Danube  indeed  the  Roman  arms  had 
made  but  little  progress,  though  the  successive  Roman  generals 
who  were  appointed  to  the  province  of  3[acedonia  repeatedly 
endeavoured  to  earn  the  distinction  of  a  trimnph  by  hostilitiea 
against  the  barbarians  that  adjoined  them  on  the  north.  It  has 
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been  alieady  stated,  that  C.  Soribonius  Curio  in  B.a  75  was  the 
fizst  Boman  ge&eial  who  penetiated  to  the  banks  of  the  great 
liyer.  Bat  he  appeals  to  hare  merely  made  a  hasty  expedition 
thither  and  retained.  The  nation  oyer  whom  he  oelebiated  a 

triumph  was  the  Daxdaaians,  who  at  this  period  appear  to  have 
held  the  moiinUiin  tract  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  tiie  i\rorava, 
on  the  contines  of  Ma>sia  and  Illyricuni.  His  successor, 
31.  Lucullus  (tlie  brother  of  the  conqueror  of  Mithridates), 
turned  his  arms  against  the  Bessi,  a  Thracian  tribe  who  occu- 
pied the  mountain  range  of  Hsemus  (the  Balkan)  and  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Hebnis,  and  after  subduing  them,  oyenan 
the  open  country  of  Moesia,  as  iinr  as  the  right  bank  of  the 
Banidie.  He  did  not  indeed  attempt  to  seeaie  the  possession 
of  this  region,  which  was  not  lednoed  to  the  form  of  a  Boman 
pvonnoe  ontil  long  after;  bat  tamed  his  arms  against  the 
Greek  cities  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  took  or  reduced 
to  submission  Tomi,  Istrus,  Odessus,  Callatia,  ]\[esembria,  and 
Apollouia."  For  those  successes  he  was  rewarded  vnth  a 
triumph  on  his  return  to  Koine  in  B.C.  71.  But  no  real  progress 
was  made  at  this  period  towards  the  subjugation  of  any  of  the 
tribes  north  of  Mount  HaBmus;  while  these  continual  petty 
wars  tended  to  keep  up  a  feeling  of  initation  and  hostility 
towards  the  Bomans  among  the  barbarians  adjoining  their 
northem  frontier,  of  which  the  design  of  Mithridates  was  ably 
ooncelTed  to  take  advantage. 

§  12.  Both  Lucullus  and  Pompey  had  entered  more  or  less 
into  relations,  partly  hostile,  partly  amicable,  with  the  king 
of  l^arthia,  and  Lucullus  is  even  said  to  have  at  one  time 
meditated  taming  his  arms  against  that  monarch,  leaving 

•  Appiaili,  Jffyr.  c  30;  Eutrop.  vi.  j  Partlieuopolia  la  name  otherwue  un- 


thc  lists  of  theae  towns.    Appian  dia-  I  evidently  the  Bizone  of  Stmlx)  (vit.  6, 

tiucUy  states  that  there  were  six  of  i  p.  319),  but  au  obacure  town,   1  have 

tiMOi ;  and  proceeds  to  eDnmerate  Is-  chosen  the  dx  mort  important  munM : 

tniH,  Dionysopolis,  Ode88n8,Mf8«'mhria,  but  t!i<  re  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 

CailaUs,  and  Apollonia.   (The  text  is  he  captured  the  gmaller  towns  aUo. 

oomipt) bat  tb« two  last  names  may  be  |  ApoHonta  alone  wa*  deaboyed;  the 

safely  n»tore<!.)     KufmpinH,  on  the  '  otherH  were    probably  admitted  to 

other  hand,  gives  Apollonia,  CallaUa,  |  fiavoiuablo  terms. 
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Mithridates  and  Tip^ranes  to  themselves."  Plutarch  indeed 
does  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  that  general  the  blame  of  the 
subsequent  disasters  of  the  Roman  arms  in  this  quarter;  it 
being,  as  he  i\sserts,  the  trophies  erected  by  him  in  Anuenia 
dose  to  the  Parthian  fiNrntter,  and  the  oaptue  of  Tigianooerta 
and  Niflibisy  that  ezdted  Gnissns  to  emulate  his  glory  by 
fwwmiling  the  Parthians  themselTet.*  But  it  is  certain  th^ 
fnm  the  time  that  Syria  was  reduced  to  a  Eoman  province 
and  their  frontier  was  thus  carried  to  the  Euphrates,  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  between  the  two  powers  became  inevitable. 
The  Pjirtliians  at  this  time  held  the  whole  of  Mesopotamia,  up 
to  the  frontiers  of  Armenia,  having  recovered  possession  of  the 
districts  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  Tigranes. 

§  13.  The  ill-fated  expedition  of  Crassus  (B.C.  53)  was  not 
calculated  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  geography  of  these 
regions,  and  our  knowledge  of  its  details  ia,  as  usual,  during 
tlus  period  of  Roman  history,  Tory  scanty  and  imperfect  It 
is  certain  however  that  he  crossed  the  Euphrates  at  the  point 
known  as  the  Zeugma,®  nearly  opposite  the  modem  Bir,  where 
a  bridge  of  boats  had  been  permanently  established  by  the 
Seleueidaii  kings,  in  consequence  of  wliich  it  appears  to  have 
already  become  the  customary  place  of  passing  the  river,  instead 
of  Thapsacus.®  From  hence  he  might  either  have  advanced 
through  the  nortli  of  IMesopotamia,  by  Edessa  and  Nisibis, 
keeping  near  to  Mount  Masius  on  his  left,  till  he  reached  the 
Tigris^  and  then  descended  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  or  he 
might  at  once  have  descended  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates 
(as  the  younger  Cyrus  had  done),  keeping  the  river  on  his 
right,  so  as  to  secure  him  supplies  of  provisaons.  Instead  of 
adopting  either  of  these  courses  he  appears  to  have  taken  an 
intermediate  line,  and  marched  through  the  open  plains  of 
Mesopotamia  where  his  troops  suffered  severely  fiom.  heat  and 

«  Pint  XwenO.  o.  80.  I  poses  it  to  l»?e  been  the  same  place 
'  Id.  Atd.  c.  36.  where  Alexander  ba<l   (Toseed  ithib 

*  Dioa  Case.  xl.  17.    His  statement  t  EuphmtoR.    800  the  next  note. 

of  fhii  btci  mav  be  receiTed  without  1     '  See  Note  F,  p.  106. 

qoeatioD,  thoaga  be  enoneoiial  j  tap-  < 
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dioTight  He  did  not  howerer  adyanoe  many  days'  maich 
before  his  progress  was  anested  by  the  Parthian  army ;  and 
it  seems  probable  that  the  Roman  historians  exaggerated 
the  natural  difficulties  that  he  met  with,  in  order  in  some 
degree  to  extenuate  his  disaster.  The  farthest  point  that  he 
reached  was  a  river,  caUed  by  Plutarch  the  Balissus,*  wliieh 
must  in  all  probability  be  the  same  as  that  called  by  other 
writers,  the  Beliche,  or  Balichas,  and  still  known  by  the  name 
of  Nahr  Belik,  which  ftdls  into  the  Euphrates  near  Bakka.  It 
was  here  that  his  first  defeat  took  place^  and  that  his  son  was 
killed after  which  he  fell  back  upon  GanluBy  a  fortified  town 
that  was  at  this  time  held  by  a  Boman  garrison.  Of  the  site 
of  this  place,  which  was  the  scene  of  his  final  disaster  and 
death,  there  is  no  doubt ;  it  is  still  called  Haran,  and  is  situated 
about  60  miles  from  Bir,  where  Crassus  crossed  the  Euphrates* 
The  statement  of  Plutarch  that  when  Crassus  set  out  on  this 
ill-omened  expedition,  ho  looked  forward  not  only  to  the  total 
defeat  of  the  Parthians,  but  to  carrying  his  arms  beyond  their 
frontiers  "  to  the  Bactrians  and  Indians  and  the  external  ocean  *** 
shows  the  fixed  impression  that  that  sea  was  to  be  found  imme- 
diately beyond  the  two  nations  in  question. 


Section  7. — Fondonitu, 

§  1.  Contemporary  with  the  eyents  which  we  haye  been 
passing  in  review^  was  an  author,  who  though,  like  Hippar- 
chus,  he  did  not  compose  any  strictly  geographical  treatise, 


»  Plut  Crojw.  23. 

*  Thia  first  battle  seema  to  have 
been  fought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
place  callnd  Ichnie,  which  we  know 
from  Isidore  of  Charax  to  have  been 
■itiiated  on  the  rirer  BeUehae  (Che 
Belik).  only  5  schceni  (150  stadia)  from 
Nicephorium  on  the  £upbntes  (isidor. 
JTaiw.  Pitrtk.  1 1). 

*  Plut  Cm*«.  27-31 ;  Dioti  Crt.>^s.  1. 
25-27:  Oroe.  vl  13.  The  defeat  and 
death  of  CrMiua  are  mentioned  by  all 

In  oonneetion  with 


Carrhie ;  but  tlio  spot  where  he  wbs 
finally  surrounded  and  slain,  was  near 
a  pUoe  called  Siimaoa,  eitnaied  on  the 
heights  bordering  the  plain  of  Mygdo* 
nia.  Craseue  himself,  with  the 
maineof  hie  army  had  brolcen  np  from 
before  Carrlue  with  tlio  view  of  gaining 
these  heights,  when  he  was  ioterocpted 
by  the  tMeehary  of  Surenas.  (Flat. 
Crant.  0.  28;  Eltnbo,  zvL  1,  §  23,  p. 
747.) 
*  Id.  Wd.  o,  16. 
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yet  ezeroifled  conndeiable  inflnenoe  upon  the  progress  of  geo- 
graphical science,  and  whose  writings  are  among  those  most 
firequently  referred  to  by  Strabo,  either  as  authorities,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  criticism.  This  was  Posidonius,  a  philosopher 
of  the  Stoic  school,  who  was  bom  at  Apamea  in  Syria  about 
the  year  B.C.  135,  and  became  the  successor  of  Panjctius  at 
Bhodes,  where  he  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  philosophers  of  his  day,  and  formed 
friendly  relations  both  with  Cicero  and  Pompey.  He  was  sent 
ambassador  to  Home  on  the  part  of  the  Rhodians,  during  the 
last  illness  of  Manns,  B.o.  86 ;  and  visited  that  city  again  for 
the  last  time  in  B.a  51,  when  he  was  not  less  than  84  years  of 
age.*  Besides  several  works  of  a  purely  philosophical  charao* 
tor,  he  left  a  great  historical  work  in  not  less  than  52  books, 
forminf^  a  continuation  of  that  of  Polybius,  and  extending 
to  the  end  of  the  Mithridatic  Wars,  of  tlie  wliule  course  of 
«  which  he  had  been  himself  a  contemporary  witness.  This 
history,  like  that  of  Polybins,  appears  to  have  contained  many 
notices  of  a  geographical  character,  accounts  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  various  nations  mentioned,  and  observa- 
tions on  physical  phenomena,  which  were  in  some  instances 
at  least  the  result  of  his  own  experience,  as  he  had  travelled 
extensively,  and  visited  in  person  the  coasts  of  Spain,  Gaul, 
and  Lignria.*  His  only  work  that  was  more  specially  con- 
nected with  geography  was  one  "On  the  Oc<\in  in  wliich  lie 
fy)pears  to  have  treated  fully— as  was  indeed  almost  inevitable 
in  connexion  with  such  a  subject — of  the  figure  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  earth,  and  the  general  principles  of  mathematical 
geography. 


'  For  the  dates  ami  facts  nf  tlie  life  hisfory  or  propraphy  will  ho  found  In 

of  Potiidoniua,  aeo  Clinton  (i**.  II.  vol.  i  the  work  of  Mililtit  already  eited. 
iiL  p.  540),  tad  tiie  neooimt  of  hli  Ufo  |     *  The  period  of  hfa  life  At  which  he 

Erefixdl  to  tile  fragtiiojits  of  his  works  travelled  thus  extoiisively  is  uncertain; 

y  C.  Midler  in  his  Fragtnenta  Uistori-  but  it  was  probably  in  his  c.trlior  yoam. 

rnrum  (rrxeorum,  vol.  ili.    All  the  ex-  At  all  events  it  was  certainly  l)ef<>re 

tjiiit  fragments  of  liis  wri tinges  are  col-  |  the  ptiMi>  :ition  of  his  hitttorieftl  work, 

Jeotod   by    Biike   (Foifidonii   Rhodii  in  which  lie  embodied  ninny  nc^tircs 

Reliquias  Doeirinx^  8vo.  Lugd.  Bat  ,  that  wore  the  reuult  of  his  personal  ob- 

1810) ;  those  that  have  any  beiiring  (m  '  aermtionB  and  inquiriee. 
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§  2.  It  was  apparently  in  this  work '  that  Posidunius  intro- 
duced his  new  attempt  to  determine  the  circumference  of  the 
earthy  which  he  undertook  independently  of  that  of  £ratos- 
tbenes ;  and  amved  at  a  widely  different  result  His  method 
however  like  that  of  his  predeoeaaor  was  aciaitifie  and  eonnd 
in  theory.  Haying  observed  that  the  star  Ganopii8»  which 
from  its  brilliancy  had  attracted  the  especial  attraiticm  of  the 
Greeks  from  the  time  they  settled  in  Alexandria,  was  only  just 
visible  on  the  horizon  at  Khodcs,  while  at  Alexandria  it  rose 
to  a  height  equal  to  a  fourtli  part  of  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  or  a  forty-eighth  part  of  a  «^reat  circle  ;  assuming  more- 
over (as  Eiatosthenes  had  done  before  him)  that  Rhodes  and 
Alexandria  were  on  the  same  meridian,  and  that  the  interval 
between  them  was  5000  stadia,  ho  arrived  at  the  oondnsion 
that  this  distance  was  a  forty-eighth  part  of  the  whole  meri- 
dian circle,  and  therefore  the  dronmfeience  of  the  earth  was 
240,000  stadia."  This  condnsion  did  not  differ  vefy  widely  * 
from  that  of  Eratosthenes,  while  it  was  somewhat  nearer  to 
the  truth.    Yet  it  was  based  upon  two  material  errors.  In 
the  first  place  he  accrptod  without  enquiry  the  rou<jh  popular 
estimate  of  5000  stadia  for  the  distiuice  between  Khodes  and 
Alexandria ;  though  this  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  truth, 
and  founded  merely  on  the  vague  estimate  of  mivigators.* 
Bat  on  the  other  hand  his  supposed  observations  of  Ganopus 
were  grossly  inaccurate,  the  real  difference  in  latitude  between 
Alexandria  and  Bhodes  being  only  about  5^  15',  or  less  than 
a  swUdk  part  of  a  great  circle,  instead  of  a  forty-eighth !  It 
was  only  because  these  two  enormous  errors  in  great  part 
counteracted  one  another  that  the  result  was  apparently  so 
fair  an  approximation  to  the  truth. 

Unfortunately  Posidunius  seems  to  have  8ubso(juoiitly  become 
aware  of  the  error  in  his  estimate  of  the  distance  between 


*  I  say  **  apparently,"  bt  cnupo  wo  f\ro  i  nuvlcH  (Um'h  not  im  iitioii  tho  namo  of 

told  that  Po8i<ioniua  wrote  alrio  a  treatise  i  the  work  fruui  whirh  his  ucoount  iu 

wtpl  K6trfiov,  aud  another  irtpl  fitrfwpwy,  '  taken. 

in  cither  of  which  ^^tlrh  a  sulycct  nii^ht  \  •  CIooiikhI.  Cycl.  Theor.  i.  c.  10^  p.  62. 

well  have  been  iutroduoed ;  and  Cleo-  i  *  8cu  Chapter  XVI.  p. 
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Rhodes  and  Alexandria,  and  adoptetl  the  reduced  computation 
of  Eratosthenes — which  was  itsdf,  as  we  have  seen,  founded 
on  aUeukiitum,  not  on  meamuremmU, — of  3750  stadia  for  the  in- 
terval between  the  two.  Bat  aa  he  retained  hia  own  aasomp- 
tion, — lioanded  on  suppoaed  obaerrationay  bat  of  ao  rade  and 
vague  a  character  aa  to  give  otterly  erroneona  reaolta — that 
the  difference  of  latitnde  between  the  two  was  eqnal  to  & 
great  circle,  or  7  J  degrees,  it  followed  that  he  rednced  the  whole 
circumference  to  only  180,000  stadia,  or  just  three-fourtlis  of 
his  former  computation.*  Yet,  by  a  strange  fatality,  this  con- 
clusion, the  result  of  such  a  complication  of  errors,  came  to  be 
generally  accepted  by  the  later  Greek  geographers  in  pre- 
ference to  that  of  Eratoathenesy  and  was  even  adopted  by  the 
great  astronomer  Ptolemy. 

§8.  While  Poaidonina  thoa  reduced  the  aappdaed  cir- 
comference  of  the  globe^  Ida  eatimate  of  tiie  length  of  the 
''habitaUe  world,*'— which,  aa  we  haye  aeen,  waa  conaideied 
in  hIa  day  aa  the  only  proper  subject  of  geography— did  not 
materially  differ  from  that  of  Eratosthenes.  He  made  it  indeed 
somewliat  less,  reckoning  it  at  about  70,000  stadia,*  which 
he  considered  as  being  just  about  half  the  circumference  of 
the  globe,  as  measured  on  that  circle  of  latitude  :  i.e.  on  the 
circle  passing  through  Khodes  and  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
along  which  the  greateat  length  waa  alwaya  meaaared.  Thoa, 


t  8li«lio,iL2,  p.  95.  Ittotraeflttt 

the  aooount  here  given  of  the  mode  by 
which  PosidoniuB  arrived  at  tbia  second 
reitttt,  is  mainly  conjeotoral.  For 
Clenmedf  «,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
lor  the  details — ^perfectly  dear  and 
intelligible  in  themselYefl— of  the  pro- 
oeas  by  which  Ponii Ion  ius  attained  his 
first  result,  of  240,000  stadia,  does  not 
say  anything  of  ids  having  subse- 
quently altered  it:  while  Strabo  and 
other  writc^rs,  wlio  refe  r  to  liim  a«  the 
author  of  the  uieai$uremeut  making 
the  circumference  180,000  itadia,  do 
not  allude  to  hin  having  oomo  to  any 
other  result.  The  mode  of  reoonciUng 
the  two,  adopted  in  tho  text,  was  first 


suggested  by  Bioeioto  (an  Itnlian  astro- 

nomer  of  the  sevrnteonth  oentury ),  who 
was  followed  by  Lalaude  and  other 
wtiteffs  on  astronomy,  as  well  as  by 

OoaBellin ;  ami  tho  exact  coinriddii  o 
of  the  numbers  (48  times  3750  being 

{>rcciscly  equal  to  180,0<)0)  is  sneh  as  to 
i-ave  hardly  a  doubt  of  it8  correotneSB 
(see  Ukcrt,  Oeogr.  voL  ii.  p.  48). 

'  Eratosthenes,  as  we  have  seen, 
made  it  more  than  77,000  stadia.  But 
this  included  an  addition  nt  each  end, 
which  were  probably  omitted  by  Posi- 
donius,  who  eximssly  called  the  Sacrc<l 
Promontory  the  wsstenunost  point  of 
the  world. 
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he  ohaerved,  there  would  be  only  so  many  myriads  of  stadia 
(70,000)  to  be  trayersed  by  any  one  who,  setting  ont  from  the 
west,  with  an  east  wind,  wonld  sail  to  India.*  It  is  enrions  to 
find  him,  like  Eratosthenes,  a<^ain  speculating;  on  the  circum- 
navigation of  the  worhl,  and  antieipatinp^  by  so  many  centuries 
the  project  of  Columbus  of  sailing  direct  from  Spain  to  the 
Indies. 

§  4.  On  another  point,  which  could  be  merely  the  result  of 
speculation,  we  find  Posidonins  ooncnrring  with  Eratosthenes 
and  Polybins  in  assuming  that  the  tract  immediately  under 
the  equator  enjoyed  a  milder  temperature  than  the  burning  or 
tonid  zones  to  the  north  and  south  of  it^  In  regard  to  the 
unity  of  the  ooean,  and  the  possibility  of  ciroumnaTigating 
Africa,  Posidonins  also  held  the  same  view  with  Eratosthenes 
and  Strabo:  maintaining  its  theoretical  p<)ssibility,  but  not 
admitting  that  it  had  been  ever  actually  accomplished.  It 
was  in  connection  with  this  subject  that  he  related  the  curious 
history  of  the  voyage  of  Eudoxus  of  Cyzicus^  which  has  been 
already  examined." 

§  5.  Another  subject,  on  which  Posidonins  appears  to  hare 
been  the  first  Greek  writer  that  arriyed  at  dear  ideas,  was  that 
of  the  tides.  For  this  he  was  indebted  to  his  journey  to  Spain, 
where  he  spent  some  time  at  Gades,  and  from  his  own  obsep> 
vations,  coupled  with  the  information  he  received  from  the 
natives,  ac(|uir<Hl  a  distinct  knctwledgc*  not  only  of  the  diurnal 
fH'urrenee  of  tli(»  tides,  but  of  their  monthly  cy(des  of  vari- 
ation, which  he  (X)rrectly  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  moon, 
and  its  dififerent  positions  with  regard  to  the  sun  :  so  that  the 
^^hest  tides,  as  he  observed,  always  coincided  with  the  full 
laoon,  and  the  lowest  with  the  half-moon,  or  intermediate 
quarters.* 

'  'TwwofT  8i  (i  no(r«iMm«ff)      v^t  \  102. 

•utow^CKTjj  fjiijKos  iirrd  wov  fkvpiiZtiiv  (vra-  *  PfMsMotl.  Fr.  72,  ci].  Mullcr. 

intipX"**  ^^«rv  thai  rov  liKov  kvkXov  j  ^  PnHidon.  ap.  Strub.  ii.  3,  p.  98.  For 
•uf  W  fIXvrrai,  A^rc,  ^nir)y,  ktrh  r^s     th*  vnyage  of  Eodozafl,  see  Chapter 

Jt'fffwj  fCp^  -irXfwv  iv  Toarai'irati  fivpioiriv       XVIII.  J).  74. 

fA9o<  &y  tU  'Ipbovs.   8tmbo,  ii.  3,  p.   '     «  Id.  ib.  iii.  5,  pp.  173,  174. 
VOL.  II,  H 
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Posidoniusy  who  enjoyed  a  high  lepntation  as  a  physical 
philosopher,  was  nAtoially  led  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  phenomena  connected  with  physical  geography,  especially 
those  of  Tolcanoes,  earthquakes,  &e.  He  was  the  first  to  record 

the  appearance  of  a  new  islet,  among  the  Liparsean  Islands, 
thrown  up  by  volcanic  agency,  between  Hiera  and  Euonymns : 
and  his  account  of  the  circumstances  attendiiijj^  the  outbreak 
is  almost  precisely  in  accordance  with  those  of  modern  obser- 
vers, who  have  witnessed  similar  phenomena.'  Ho  was  indeed 
strongly  impressed  with  the  changes  in  the  earth's  surface 
that  had  been  produced  by  movements  of  elevation'  or  snbsi- 
dence  (as  they  would  be  termed  by  a  modem  geologist)  owing 
to  earthquakes  and  similar  causes :  and  even  went  so  far  as 
to  suggest  that  the  Atlantis*  of  Plato  might  not  be  a  mere 
fiction,  but  that  an  island  equal  to  a  continent  in  size  might 
really  have  disappeared  and  sunk  into  the  depths  of  the 
ocean.® 

§  6.  It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  more  particularly  to  tho 
numerous  scattered  notices  that  are  found  in  Strabo,  cited 
from  Posidonius,  especially  in  regard  to  Spain  and  Gaul,  for 
which  he  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  authorities 
followed  by  the  later  geographer.*  One  curious  statement  may 
be  mentioned,  that  the  greatest  depth  of  any  sea  thai  had  hem 
measured  was  that  of  the  Sardinian  Sea  which  was  not  less 
than  1000  fathoms.^  He  stated  that  tin  was  found  in  the 
interior  of  Spain,  north  of  Lusitunia,  and  among  the  Artabri, 


»  FosidoTi.  ap.  Strab.  vi.  p.  27fi.  Tho 
date  uf  this  eveut  is  fixed  by  I'liny  (ii. 
N.  IL  88,  §  208)  to  the  year  126  B.O.. 
which  coincides  with  tho  expression  of 
Poaidoiutu,  that  it  had  occurred  within 
Mb  own  memory. 

*  Sri  iy64x«f<u  Kol  fih  irX((o'/ua  «lyai 
rh  vtp\  rr}s  rf)<Tov  r%s  'Ar^orrlSof. 
Strobo,  ii.  3,  §  G,  p.  102. 

•  It  was  from  Posidonius  that  Straho 
clcriycd  his  strange  ntory  of  nn  island 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Iv«ir«,  inhabite*!  by 
a  race  of  fKMBSD  whom  he  calls  Sam- 
nitflB,  who  were  wholly  devoted  to  tho 


celebration  of  Bacchio  rites  (iv.  4,  §  6, 

p.  lyfi). 

The  same  tale  ia  repeated  hy  Diony- 

sius    Prriet^.teH  (vv.  560-3fi9X 
writes  the  name  Amnittt. 

>  Poaidon.  ap.  Btnth.  i  8,  §  9,  p.  54. 
Tho  fact  is  true  that  there  is  "  a  pro- 
digious depth  of  water  around  Sardinia 
and  Corricaf**  to  use  the  words  of 
Admiral  Smyth  (Mediterranean^  p. 
137) :  but  that  it  had  ever  been  sounded 
in  ancient  times  to  a  depth  of  1000 
fiithoms  nay  wdl  be  donbted. 
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but  was  bconght  also  ixom  the  islands  of  the  Gassiterides  and 
the  British  Islands  to  Massilia.*  This  is  the  first  instance  in 
which  we  find  mention  of  the  overland  trade  in  'tin,  which 
was  certainly  an  established  practice  in  Ceesar's  time:  bnt 

Posidonius,  who  had  liimsclf  visited  ^iossilia,  had  doubtless 
acquired  his  information  in  that  city. 

One  point  on  wliich  P<)si(h)nins  entertained  stranjjjely  erro- 
neous views  was  in  regard  to  the  distance  between  the  Euxine 
and  the  Caspian,  which  he  estimated  at  only  1500  stadia.* 
8tiabo,  who  reckons  it  doable  this  width,  or  3000  stadia,^  jusUy 
remarks  that  this  error  is  the  more  inexcnsable,  as  the  recent 
campaigns  of  Pompey  against  the  Iberians  and  Albanians  had 
opened  the  way  to  better  information  concerning  these 
ooontries.  It  is  remarkable  that  Posidonins  added,  that  he 
believed  the  distance  from  the  Pains  Mseotis  to  the  Ocean  * 
^\as  not  much  greater.'^  This  notion  of  the  pioximity  of  the 
n<jrthern  ocean  to  the  3Ia3oti8  and  the  Caspian  seems  to  have 
become  gradually  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  Greek  geo- 
graphers at  this  period  from  their  belief  in  the  direct  commu- 
nication of  this  external  sea  with  the  Caspian.  Their  knowledge 
of  the  geography  of  these  regions  was  too  imperfect  to  lead  them 
to  see  the  necessity  for  a  large  tract  of  land  to  the  north,  to 
supply  the  waters  of  the  Tanals  and  other  great  rivers. 

In  one  instance  Posidonins  appears  to  have  been  misled  by 
his  own  experience.  For,  having  encountered  contrary  winds 
on  his  return  voyage  from  Gad(?s  to  Rome,  and  been  driven 
about  by  them  between  the  Gymnesian  Islands  and  Sardinia 
and  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  so  that  he  did  not  reach  Italy 
till  after  a  voyage  of  three  months,  he  erroneously  assumed 
that  the  east  winds  blew  with  the  same  regularity  and  violence 
In  this  part  of  the  Mediterranean  that  the  Etesian  winds  did 
in  the  seas  more  familiar  to  the  Ghreeks.* 

■  Posidon.  ap.  Strab.  iii.  p.  147.  appronched  near  enough  to  the  ooast  of 

*  Ibid.  xi.  1,  §  5.  Africa  to  observe  the  apea  on  the  shore, 

*  Ibid.  §  6.  '  Ibid.  §  5.  of  whose  appearance  and  habits  he  pave 

*  Sirubo,  iii.  2,  p.  144.   It  wa^  during     a  lively  dobiription,  which  it  cited  b/ 
thii  Toyage  ibat  he  on  one  occasion  '  Btrabo  (xvii.  p.  827). 

li  2  '  - 
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Poudoniiu  appean  to  have  been  the  fizrt  who  compared  the 
fbnn  of  the  mhaUted  world  to  that  of  a  sling,  broader  in  the 
middle  and  tapering  at  the  two  ends :  a  simile  adopted  bj 
several  later  geographers,  though  conveying  but  little  idea  to 

a  modem  reader.' 

§  7.  To  the  period  immediately  following  Posidonius  may 
probably  be  assigned  two  astronomical  writers  whose  works  have 
been  jireserved  to  us,  though  their  names  are  otherwise  unkuown 
and  their  date  cannot  be  fixed  with  any  certainty.  Of  these 
Clbomedes,  the  author  of  a  treatise  called  ''The  Circular 
Theory  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies,"  ®  containing  an  exposition  of 
the  reoeiTed  views  concerning  the  magnitude  and  figure  of 
the  eartii,  its  position  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  the 
motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  expressly  disclaims  all 
pretension  to  originality,  and  says  that  the  doctrines  which  it 
sets  forth  arc  not  the  opinions  of  the  author  himself,  but  are 
compiled  from  various  writers  ancient  and  modern,  but  are 
chieily  derived  from  Posidonius.*  It  is  probable  therefore 
that  the  little  work  in  question  is  in  fact  an  epitome  of  the  ' 
views  of  Posidonius.  Its  principal  interest  arises  from  his 
having  preserved  to  us  the  accounts  which  we  have  already 
examined  of  the  mode  of  proceeding  adopted  by  Eratosthenes 
and  subsequently  by  Posidonius  to  determine  the  circum- 
ference of  the  earth.^  CleomedeSy  as  well  as  Posidonius  him- 
self, belonged  to  the  Stoic  sect  of  philoso])hers,  who  were  at 
this  time  tli(i  upholders  of  scientific  astronomy,  as  opposed  to 
the  Epicureans,  wlio  adhered  to  the  popuhir  notions  on  Jistro- 
nomy,  and  ridiculed  the  notion  that  the  earth  was  spherical 
and  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  universe.  Thus  we  find 
Lucretius  in  his  well-known  poem  arguing  strongly  against 
the  idea  of  the  tendency  of  all  things  to  a  centre,  which 

»  Af^tlioniortifi,  i.  §2.  r-21'>;  f^n<l  tl)o  article  Clkomedes,  in 

•  KvK\iK7]  ettupia  Twv  MtTewpftn/,  ill  Dr.  Smith  s  i>/c<.     i^iojr.  vol.  i.  p.  792. 

two  lMK)krf.    It  is  publiMhetl  by  Bake,  •  il.  ad  fin. 

8vo,  T,tii,'(l.  lint.  1S20.    (.V)iic4'minjr  its  '  See  nbove,  p.  Sffy  and  CShapttf 

Hutlior  aud  ixxa  prolNiblo  dato,  sec  Sir  XVI.  p.  621. 
.  B.  howhfu  HuL  o/AncUnt  Attrotwmff 
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had  been  the  baais  of  ooamography  eyer  amoe  the  time  of 
Aristotle.* 

§  8.  Geminus,  of  whom  like  his  supposed  contemporary 
Cleomedes  nothing  is  known  concerning  his  life  or  date,  has 
left  a  work  under  the  title  of  "An  Introduction  to  the  Celestial 
Phfcnomena,"  ^  which  is  in  fact  an  elementary  introduction  to 
astronomy,  very  similar  in  its  scope  and  character  to  that  of 
Cleomedes.  It  is  therefore  in  like  manner  of  interest  as  emr 
bodying  what  were  then  the  geneially  received  notions  con- 
oeming  those  oosmographical  relations  of  the  world  which  are 
neoessaiily  connected  with  the  geneial  principles  of  geography. 
Both  these  writers  may  ])robably  be  placed  between  the  time 
of  Posidonius  and  that  of  Strabo,  and  the  system  enunciated 
by  them  is  obviously  the  same  as  that  which  is  summarized  by 
the  great  geographc^r  as  generally  recognized  in  his  time  by 
all  persons  who  had  received  a  liberal  education/ 

»  LucretiiiB  de  jBemm  JIT^Iiira,  i.  TT.  Oonccrning  its  author,  aeef^ir  O.  T.owia 

1052-1082.  I.  c.  uud  the  article  (Jeminus  iu  Dr. 

*  Eiffaywyii  tls  rk  *<uPOfUpu.   It  ia  Smith's  Diet,  of  Biogr,  ¥0L  U.  p.  238. 

pria«fld bjFetaviiuiiiUsUnnolt^gUun.  «  Stmbob tt.    §  2. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  47. 

GREEK  M0NARCH8  OF  BACTRIA. 

The  researches  of  recent  archceologists  in  India  and  the  ad- 
jacent rogioDS  towards  the  north-west,  have  thrown  a  great  deal 
of  ligiht  upon  the  ohsonre  notices  which  were  fonnd  in  ancient 
writers  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  this  Greek  monarchy  in 
Baotria,  Ariana,  and  tho  upper  valley  of  the  Indus.    They  have 
revealed  to  us  the  names  of  not  less  than  thirty  monarcbs,  who 
ruled  in  this  part  of  Asia,  during  tho  interval  between  tho  founda- 
tion of  the  monarchy,  about  250  B.C.,  and  its  destruction  or  subju- 
gation by  tlie  Scythian  tribes  :  a  fact  recorded  by  Strabo  (xi.  8,  §  2), 
without  any  indication  of  its  date,  but  which  may  probably  bo 
placed  about  120  B.C.    Unfortunately  the  total  absence  of  dates 
upon  these  coins  leaves  their  chronological  arrangement  in  a  state 
of  hopeless  uncertainty.     Two  points  alone  seem  to  be  clearly 
established:  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  purely  Greek  character  of 
the  names,  that  the  descendants  of  tho  original  Greek  settlers  con- 
tinued to  retain  the  government  in  their  o\\ii  hands  till  the  down- 
fall of  tho  monarchy  ;  and  secondly,  that  there  must  frequently  have 
been  two  or  more  contemporary  tK)vereign8  ruling  at  the  same  time 
in  diflercnt  parts  of  the  widely-extended  dominions,  which  wero 
occasionally  united  in  the  hands  of  one  powerful  monarch.  This 
is  indeed  sufficiently  evident  from  the  number  of  kings,  whose 
eidstenoe  U  established  by  their  coins,  as  compared  with  the  limited 
period  to  wbioh  they  can  be  assigned.  But  as  soon  as  we  attempt 
to  trace  the  division  in  detail,  and  determine  what  kings  or 
dynastieB  reigned  in  one  province,  and  what  in  another,  we  are 
met  by  difficulties  almost  equal  to  those  attending  the  ehitmology. 
The  inferences  drawn  by  the  latest  nnmismatical  inquirers  point 
to  the  hot,  which  is  indeed  sufficiently  probable  in  itself,  that  the 
range  of  the  Hindoo  Eoosh  frequently  formed  the  limit  between 
two  separate  kingdoms,  and  that  one  Oreek  ruler  established 
himself  in  Cabul  and  the  Punjab,  while  another  maintained  the 
provinces  of  Baotria  uid  Sogdiana  north  of  the  great  mountain 
range.  It  appears  also  probable  that  the  latter  provinces  were 
overrun  by  the  Scythian  invaders  to  whom  Strabo  refers,  and  their 
Greek  rulers  expelled,  some  time  before  the  last  Greek  monarohs 
were  dispossessed  of  the  Punjab  and  the  adjacent  regions. 
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ThB  reader  who  wishes  for  more  information  concerning  the 
Greek  monarchicR  in  this  part  of  Asia,  will  find  the  subject  fully  dis- 
cussed by  Prof,  Wilson  in  his  Ariana  Aniiqua  (4to.  Lond.  1841),  who 
has  brought  together  all'  that  was  known  in  hie  time.  The  xesulte 
off  more  reoent  researches  are  embodied  in  a  series  of  papers  by 
Gen.  Cnnningham  in  the  Nwm$maiic  Chromcle  {N.  S.  vols,  viii.,  ix«, 
X.,  and  xuu);  and  still  more  recently  the  whole  subject  has  been 
examined  anew  by  Dr.  A.  von  Sallet  in  the  ZeiUchriJl  fur  NumtsmaUk^ 
YoL  vi,  pp.  165-209.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  these  dis- 
coveries, interesting  as  they  are  to  the  numismatist,  have  con- 
tributed very  little  to  our  positive  knowledge,  either  in  a  historioal 
.  or  geogiaphioal  point  of  view. 


NOTE  B,  p.  65. 

HBASUBEXEHTS  OF  MXDITEBBAKEAN  ACOOBDINQ  TO 

ABTEMIDOBUB. 

llie  details  as  given  by  Agathemerus  for  this  part  of  the  line 


are: — 

From  Myiiandrus  to  the  Cleides  oflf  Cyprus     ..  1400  stadia. 

thence  to  the  promontory  of  Acamas   1300 

to  the  Ohelidonian  Islands  off  Lyda      ..  1300  „  * 

to  Tatara  in  Lycia    800  ^ 

toBhodes   700  „ 

to  Astypalsa  aoross  the  Oaipathian  Sea  940  „  * 

to  the  headland  of  Tnnanu    1450  „ 

to  CSape  Pachynns  in  Sicily    3600  „ 

to  liilybsBiim    1520  „ 

to  Garalis  in  Sai^inia    2800  „ 

and  thence  to  Gades,  passing  by  the  Gymnesian 

Islands    10,000  „ 


Here  tliu  large  round  nuinber  and  the  want  of  details  show  that 
the  estimate  was  but  a  vague  on(\ 

In  re^^ard  to  the  alovo  numbers  I  have  adopted  the  correCtiont 
pro]X).sed  by  C.  Miiller  for  tho.se  marked  with  asterisks,  not  that 
I  cousidcr  them  free  from  doubt,  but  the  discuflrion  of  these  details 
is  of  little  importance :  the  sum  total  being  clearly  established  by 
the  agreement  of  the  numbers  as  given  in  Fliny  and  Agathemems. 
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NOTE  C,  p.  87. 

TIQBAIJOCERTA. 

The  si  to  of  the  capital  of  Tigranes  has  been  the  snbjeot  of  mnoh 
doubt.  It  w<a8  placed  by  D'Anville  and  other  early  writen  at  Sert 
or  Sort  on  the  Bohtan  Tsohai,  the  Gentrites  or  eastern  arm  of  the 
Tigris;  but  this  is  clearly  an  error  arising  from  ihe  apparent  re- 
semblance of  name,  which  is  a  mere  &Uaoy,  the  termination  eeria 
cr  heria  signifying  merely  a  city  (Appian,  Mithr.  67).  There  are 
no  ruins  at  Sort,  nor  does  the  site  accord  with  the  few  particulars 
recorded  of  Tigranocerta.  St.  Martin,  on  the  other  hand,  follows 
the  Armenian  historians,  who  are  unanimous  in  identifying  Tigra- 
nocerta with  Amida  (the  modern  Diarbekr),  the  celebrated  fortress 
on  the  Tigris,  which  plays  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  later  wars 
of  the  Bomans  with  the  Persians.  The  same  view  is  adopted  by 
Mr,  Ainsworth,  but  is  open  to  the  unanswerable  objection  that 
Lnottllus  is  distinctly  described  as  crossing  the  Tigris  before  he 
adyanoed  upon  Tigranocerta ;  and  no  mention  of  that  river  is  found 
in  connection  with  the  siege  of  the  capital  (St.  Martin,  Memoires  8Ur 
VArmenie,  vol.  i.  p.  171-173;  Ainsworth's  Travels  in  Asia  JMitior, 
vol.  ii.  p.  361).  Moreover,  the  manner  in  which  the  name  is  intro- 
duced by  Pliny,  who  thus  describes  the  cities  of  Armenia,  **In 
maj ore  (Armenia)  Arsaniosata  Euphrati  proximum,  Tigri  Carcathio- 
certa,  in  excelso  autem  Tigranocerta  ;  at  in  campis  jiixta  Araxem 
Artaxata  "  {H.  N.  vi.  9,  §  26),  certainly  indicates  its  occupying  a 
lofty  situation,  not  on  either  of  the  great  rivers.  On  the  other 
hand,  Tacitus,  in  whose  time  Tigranocerta  retained  its  ancient 
name  and  was  still  a  place  of  importance,  places  it  on  a  river 
which  he  calls  Nicepliorius,  and  at  a  distance  of  only  37  Roman 
miles  from  Nisibis  (Tacitus,  Annal.  xv.  4,  5).  The  latter  stutement 
is  at  variance  with  all  other  inferences.  Perhaps  the  most  plausible 
conjecture  is  that  which  identifies  Tigranocerta  with  the  city  after- 
wards allied  Martyropolis,  the  site  of  which  seems  to  be  clearly 
fixed  at  a  place  called  Meja  Farkin,  about  27  miloH  N.  of  the  Tigris 
and  N.E.  of  Diarbekr  (see  Kiepert's  Map  of  Asia  Minor).  St. 
Martin  identified  Martyropolis  with  Carcathiocerta,  a  city  described 
by  Strabo  (xi.  p.  527)  as  the  capital  of  Sophene,  but  this  may  pro- 
bably be  sought  &rdker  westward.  Strabo,  however,  in  one  pas^age 
(xyi.  p.  747)  distSncUy  plaoes  Tigranocerta  in  the  region  called 
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Mygdonia,  south  of  Mount  IMasins ;  and  in  another  (xi.  p.  522), 
though  less  definitely,  he  aMrms  the  same  thing.  In  both  these 
passages  it  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Nisibis.  Unfortu- 
nately a  third  passage  (xi.  p.  532),  where  he  meant  to  describe  its 
position  more  accurately,  is  corrupt,  and  cannot  bo  restored  with 
any  certainty.  Indeed  the  whole  comparative  geography  of  these 
x^ionB  is  sliU  a  mass  of  confusion. 


NOTE  D,  p.  87. 

BIVXB  AIMAyfAa. 

The  river  Arsanias,  though  not  noticed  by  Strabo,  is  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (v.  21,  §  84)  as  an  affluent  of  the  Euplirates,  and  it  again 
played  an  impurtiint  part  in  the  operations  of  the  Koman  generals 
in  Armenia  against  the  Parthian  king  Vologeses  (Tacit.  Anrud. 
XV.  15  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixii.  21).  But  the  only  clue  to  its  identification 
is  that  suggested  by  St.  Martin,  that  it  is  thesamdwith  the  Aradzani 
of  Armenian  writers,  a  name  applied  by  tbem  to  the  liyer  ofhfiarwiae 
known  by  its  Turkish  name  of  Moiad  Tohai,  which  is  in  iSMt  the 
southern  arm  of  the  Euphrates,  and  in  some  respeota  the  mora  im- 
portant of  the  two.  In  thia  case  the  military  importanoe  of  the 
river  is  fully  aooomiied  for  (St.  Martin,  JCSiii. (for JrvM^yoLi  ppu 
52,171).  It  may  be  observed  that  no  Greek  writer  mentaona  the  Iho 
arms  of  the  Euphrates.  Xenophon,  where  he  speaks  of  Qrossing 
the  Euphrates  on  his  retreat  through  Armenia  (Amit,  W,  5,  §  2) 
must  vndovibtedly  refor  to  the  mnUham  bcanoh,  or  Mund  Tohai: 
bat  he  has  no  mention  of  the  northern  bnmoh,  whioh  flows  by 
Eneioum.  Yet  it  is  this  latter  riyer  which  is  etodmhdif  desig- 
nated under  the  name  of  Eaphrates  by  Strabo  (xL  p.  527),  as  weU 
as  by  Pliny  (▼.  24,  §  88). 


NOTE  E,  p.  90. 

GAULS  ON  THE  DANUBE. 

We  find  repeated  mention  in  the  wars  of  Ifithridates  of  these 
Keltn  or  Ganls^  who  are  represented  as  bordering  upon  the  Bannbe, 
or  as  sitnated  near  the  head  of  the  Adriatia   They  may  very 
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probably  have  been  a  remnant  of  thoee  who  invaded  Greece  and 
Macedonia  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  who  had  remained  behind 
in  Pannonia  and  the  adjacent  regionlu  Strabo  distinctly  tells  ns 
that  the  Boii  and  Scordisci,  who  at  one  period  occupied  this  traot, 
from  which  they  bad  been  in  his  time  exp^ed  by  the  Dacians, 
were  tribes  of  Celtio  or  Gaulish  origin  (yiL  pp.  293,  313).  He 
ascribes  also  the  same  origin  to  the  Tanriscans,  who  occupied  a 
part  of  the  regions  called  by  the  Bomans  Noricnm  (lb.  p.  203). 
This  position  suflBciently  explains  the  importance  attached  to  their 
co-operation  by  Mithridates,  in  regard  to  his  proposed  invasion  of 
Italy  (see  Appiaii,  Mithridat.  c.  119).  Ho  is  not  likely  to  have 
entertained  any  relation  with  the  Celts  of  Gaul  itself,  in  the 
Koman  sense  of  tho  term ;  nor  would  their  alliance  have  been  of 
material  ansistanco  to  his  plans.  The  ethnology  of  these  regions 
at  this  period  is  extremely  obscure,  but  there  seems  no  doubt  that 
there  existed  to  a  considerable  extent  Gaulish  races,  intermixed 
with  the  Illyrian  and  Thracian  tribes  (Strabo,  I.  c).  All  these 
tribes  were,  at  a  later  period,  included  under  tho  name  of  Pan- 
nonians,  when  the  Roman  province  of  that  name  was  constituted ; 
but  they  appear  to  have  in  reality  belonged  to  different  races,  and 
com  post' J  a  very  heterogeneous  assemblage. 

At  this  period,  so  far  as  wo  can  g:ather  from  Strabo,  it  would 
seem  tliat  the  plains  of  ^Vallachia  and  Southern  Hungary,  north 
of  the  Danube,  were  occupied  by  tho  (  JoUe;  while  the  Bastarna), 
a  Sarmatian  tribe,  held  the  tract  extending  from  the  Tyras 
(Dniester)  to  the  mouths  of  the  Danube. 

It  is  certain  that  Mithridates  from  an  early  period — probably  as 
soon  as  he  had  extended  his  own  nominal  dominion  as  far  as  the 
Dniester-— had  begun  to  form  diplomatic  relations  with  the  nations 
beyond  that  river  to  the  west,  and  to  raise  auziliaiy  levies  among 
them.  Some  of  these  were  undoubtedly  Gauls:  and  we  find 
BitSBtus,  a  leader  of  Gaulish  meroenaries,  in  immediate  attendance 
on  Mithridates  at  his  death,  when  he  was  called  on  by  the  fallen 
monarch  to  despatch  him,  on  the  express  ground  of  his  long  and 
&ithful  services  (Appian,  MUJuridat,  o.  111). 
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NOT£  F,  p.  92. 

ZEUGMA. 

This  ftot  is  more  Uiaa  onoe  mentioiied  by  Strabo,  and  is  essen- 
tial to  a  olear  comprehension  of  the  geog^phy  of  Mesopotamia.  But 
nnfortnnately  that  geographer  has  himself  &l]en  into  error  by  oon- 
necting  the  Zeugma,  which  was  in  his  day  become  well  known  as  the 
established  place  of  passage  of  the  Euphrates,  with  that  at  Samosata* 
considerably  higher  up  the  river ;  hence  he  repeatedly  designates 
it  as  the  Zeugma  of  Commagene  (ro  kot^  Kofifxayrpnjv  ^evy/xa— and 
in  one  place  distinctly  states  that  it  was  close  to  Samosata — ('A«o 
'S,afjio<rdTu>v  T^s  Kofifiayrpf^  rj  irpos  8ia/3<ur€t  koX  tw  ZcvyfiaTt  Kctrai, 
xiv.  2,  §  29,  p.  664).  The  distance  also  which  he  gives,  of  2000 
stadia  from  Thapsacus,  wonld  agree  mvch  better  with  Samosata 
than  with  the  other  Zeugma. 

Bnt  the  position  of  the  true  Zengma  is  fixed  by  the  distances 
given  by  Isidoms  (nearly  a  contemporary  of  Strabo)  in  proceeding 
from  thence  to  Nioephorinm  on  the  Euphrates,  as  well  as  by  that 
given  by  Strabo  himself  (p.  749)  of  1400  stadia  (140  G.  miles)  to 
the  Gulf  of  Issus,  which  is  very  nearly  correct.  Pliny  also  gives 
the  dii^tauee  of  tbo  Zeugma  from  Samosata  at  75  Boman  miles, 
whifli  is  a  very  fair  approximation. 

The  fact  is  that  there  appear  to  have  been  in  all  three  places  of 
passage  in  habitual  use.  1.  That  at  Thapsacue,  which  continued 
to  be  in  uho  from  the  earliest  ages  till  after  the  time  of  Alexander, 
but  was  disused  long  before  the  time  of  Strabo.  2.  That  opposite 
to  the  modern  Bir,  which  came  to  be  generally  adopted  under  tho 
Seleucidan  kings,  on  account  of  its  T)oing  the  nearest  and  most 
direct  lino  from  their  capital  of  Antioch,  and  to  which  the  name  of 

the  bridge  "  (Zeugma)  came  in  consequence  to  bo  applied.  3. 
That  at  Samosata  itself,  which  was  apj».ireutly  the  customary  place 
of  passage  for  persons  coming  from  Cappadocia  and  Asia  .Vinor 
(see  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  664).  But  this  must  always  havo  beou  a  cir- 
cuitous and  inconvenient  route  from  Antioch. 

A  considerable  town  gi  adually  arose  at  the  scoond  of  these  three 
places,  which  retained  the  name  of  Zeugma,  and  appears  to  have 
risen  to  importance  under  tho  Boman  Empire,  as  numerous  coins 
are  found  with  this  name.    There  had  previoiisly  been  a  city 
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founded  by  Selenooa  on  ih«  oppotite  ImuiI^  doaMev  wiiii  a  Tiew 

to  secure  the  passage  of  the  riyer.  This  is  called  by  Stmbo 
Seleiicia,  by  Isidoms  Apamea,  and  must  have  oocnpied  the  site  of 
the  modem  Bir,  or  Birehjik,  which  is  still  the  habitual  place  of 
paassge  of  cazaTans.  (See  Ghesiiey's  Ettpkntu.} 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

OflESAB'S  WAB8. 

1 1.  Whilb  the  Bomaii  aims  weie  eztendiDg  the  dominionB 
of  the  great  Republic  both  towaxds  the  east  and  the  west :  and 
ber  sabjeot  pioyinoes  now  fonned  an  nnintemipted  ohain 
from  the  Enphrates  to  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  Spain,  towards 

the  north  they  were  still  confined  within  extremely  narrow 
limits ;  and  even  the  range  of  geographical  knowledge  in  this 
direction  was  still  surprisingly  scanty.  We  have  already 
marked  the  successive  steps  by  which  the  Romans  had  esta- 
bhshed  themselTes  in  the  south-east  of  Gaul/  and  formed  in 
that  country  a  regular  province  extending  from  the  Alps  to 
the  Gerennes  and  the  €kuK>nne»  and  northward  to  the  Lake 
LemannuB  (the  Lake  of  Geneva),  which  marked  at  this  period 
the  most  northerly  limit  of  the  Roman  Empire.*  Within 
these  boundaries  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  strong  tincture 
of  Italian  civilization  was  rapidly  diffusing  itself,  as  it  had 
already  done  through  the  kindred  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Alj)s  :  Roiiiiui  traders  had  established 
themselves  in  large  numbers  in  the  principal  towns  of  "the 
ptoTince/'  *  and  the  two  Eoman  colonies  of  Aquae  Sextim  and 
Karbo  became^  as  in  so  many  similar  cases,  important  centres 
of  civilization,  as  well  as  strongholds  in  support  of  the  Boman 
dominion.  But'  since  the  subjection  of  the  Allobroges  and 
the  annexation  of  Toulouse  and  its  territory  no  attempt  was 
made  to  extend  the  actual  limits  of  the  Boman  territory  in 
this  direction.   

'  See  Chapter  XVIILnot  1.  |  of  C.-rsar,  nf  "the  Province,"  without 

'  Cm.  de  B.  G.  i.  2.  any  further  distinction,  should  be  still 

'  Cleoo,  OraL  pro  M.  FomMo,  e.  1.  '  re&ined  as  a  prupc-r  name  by  the  ze- 

It  iji  hiii^'ular  that  tlic  nntnp  thuH  ^ion  ho  well  known  efen  at  the  fOMent 

H>pUed  by  the  Komaua  before  the  time  day  as  i'rovenoe. 
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The  Senate  indeed  pursued  to  some  extent  the  same  policy 
as  elsewhere,  by  entering  into  relations  more  or  less  friendly 
with  the  different  tribes  or  nations  bordering  upon  the  Roman 
province :  more  especially  with  the  two  powerful  tribes  of  the 
Arremi  and  the  .^ui,  both  of  whom  were  honoured  with  the 
title  of  allies  and  "  friends  "  of  the  Roman  people.*  Even  the 
German  chieftain  Ariovistns,  who  liad  crossed  the  Rhine  with 
a  numerous  bt)dy  of  his  countrymen,  and  established  himself 
in  the  territory  of  the  Sequani  (Franche  Comte)  received  a 
similar  appellation.^  But  while  the  Roman  Government 
could  not  regard  with  indifference  the  movements  and  political 
relations  of  the  barbarian  nations  on  its  immediate  frontier,  it 
appears  to  have  refinined  from  anything  like  active  inter- 
ference: a  policy  which  was  observed  with  unusual  moderation 
by  successive  governors  of  the  province  for  a  period  of  about 
half  a  century. 

During  this  interval  however  the  newly  established  province 
in  Gaul  had  been  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  passing  tempest 
caused  by  the  invasion  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teiitones — a  move- 
ment which  for  a  time  was  sufficient  to  strike  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  the  Romans  themselves.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  original  abodes  or  ethnic  relations  of  these  two  allied 
nations— a  question  upon  which  there  is  much  difference 
of  statement  among  ancient  writers,  and  equal  diversity  of 
opinion  among  modem  ethnographers* — ^there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  invaded  the  Roman  province  from  the  north,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Helvetians  and  Ambrones — both  of  them 
undoubtedly  Gaulish  tribes :  and  after  defecating  successive 
Roman  consuls,  who  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  stem  the 
tide  of  invasion,  they  poured  like  a  flood  over  the  province 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Pyrenees.  But  this  formidable  inroad, 
like  many  similar  irruptions  of  the  northern  barbarians  under 
the  Roman  Empire,  seems  to  have  swept  over  the  country 


*  Oaaa.  de  B.Q.  I  33,  43,   Tacit.  Anual  xl  25.  •  Caas.  B,Q,  i.  48. 

*  8tic  Ltttliam's  irenmtnia  of  TiicilM,  p.  133. 
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without  leaving  any  permanent  traces:  and  after  the  great 
defeat  of  the  Teutones  by  Marius  in  the  plains  near  Aqnsd 
Sextiffi  (B.a  102),  the  Boman  proyince  appears  to  haye  speedily 
lelapsed  into  a  state  of  tranquillity. 

§  2.  The  whole  aspect  of  afiiEdrs  was  altered  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Ciesar  in  B.O.  59  to  the  government  of  Transalpine 
€kiti],  which  he  for  the  first  time  combined  with  that  of  the 
Cisalpini.'  province  of  the  same  name.'  His  object  in  accepting 
the  command  was  undoubtedly  to  rival  the;  fame  which  Pompey 
had  earned  by  his  successes  in  the  East,  and  he  made  no 
secret  of  his  intention  to  reduce  the  whole  of  Gaul  under 
the  dominion  of  Eome.^  In  the  course  of  nine  years  that 
he  remained  in  command,  b.o.  58-50,  he  carried  on  hostilities, 
either  in  person  or  by  his  lieutenants,  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  country,  from  the  Rhone  to  the  coast  of  Brittany,  and 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  mouths  of  the  Bhine ;  and  when  he 
finally  quitted  the  province  to  carry  on  tlie  Civil  War,  he 
could  fairly  boast  of  having  reduced  the  whole  of  Transidpine 
Gaul  to  a  state  of  subjection  as  complete  as  that  in  which  he 
found  the  original  Roman  province. 

The  first  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  his  arms  was  furnished 
him  by  one  of  those  national  moranents  that  appear  to  have 
been  so  common  alike  among  the  G^aulish  and  German  races. 
The  Helyetians,  who  had  preyiously  taken  part  in  the  great 
inyasion  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  had  determined  to  emi- 
grate in  a  mass  from  the  abodes  they  then  occupied,  with  a 
view  to  establishing  themselves  in  a  more  fertile  region  in  the 
west  of  Gaul.  Their  superiority  in  arms  to  the  greater  part 
of  the  Gaulish  tribes  was  an  acknowledged  fact,  due,  accor<ling 
to  GfiBsar,  to  the  continual  wars  with  the  neighbouring  Germans, 


'  Xhe  proviuoea  of  GiBalpine  Gaul 
aod  Illjncam  had  been  in  Ihe  first 
iaiti;i<  •■  conferred  upon  Cnaar  by  the 
people,  for  a  term  of  five  years,  at  the 
iajitiKation  of  the  tribone  Vatiniua,  to 
whin  the  senate  aflenruda  added 

Timnaalpitic  (taiil  also. 
*  Thin  U  didtiuctly  btated  by  Cicero, 


in  hiB  oration  J)e  Frovinciis  Con$ulari- 
5u«,  held  ea  early  aa  the  spring  of  b.o. 
5G.  **  C.  CsQMiria  longe  aliam  video 
fuisse  rationem.  Non  unim  8ibi  snhim 
cum  iiH,  quos  jam  armatos  contru  ]k)|iu- 
lum  Bomunum  vidcbat,  bellandum  otuie 
duxit,  sc(l  totain  (inUium  in  nostram 
ditionem  ami  rcdigendam,"  c.  13,  §  32. 
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in  which  they  were  inyolyed  by  their  exposed  Bitnatian  in 
immediate  proximity  with  those  fonnidable  wanion.*  Count- 
ing on  this  saperioiity  and  on  the  tenor  of  their  name^  they 
had  hoped  to  trayerae  the  central  districts  of  Gkinl  with  little 
difficulty.  But  the  intervention  of  Cffisar  completely  changed 
the  state  of  the  case.  He  fell  upon  their  rear-guard  as  they 
were  passing  the  Arur  (Saone),  and  cut  to  pieces  a  large 
number  of  them,  belonging  to  the  tribe  or  imgm  of  the 
Tignnni.^  Following  up  the  march  of  the  main  body,  he 
pnrsned  them  through  the  land  of  the  ^duans,  defiaated  them 
a  second  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bibraote^  and  completed 
their  destruction  witiiin  the  borders  of  the  Lingones,  where 
the  remnant  of  this  formidable  host  was  compelled  to  sur^ 
render  at  discretion. 

This  first  campaign  is  memorable  not  only  for  the  ability 
and  boldness  with  which  Cicsiir  pushed  forward  into  the  heixrt 
of  Gaul,  to  a  distance  of  more  than  150  miles  from  the  frontier 
of  the  Roman  province ;  but  still  more  from  the  picture  it 
presents  to  us,  by  an  eye-witness  and  an  observer  of  fiist-rate 
intellig;ence,  of  one  of  those  great  national  movements,  such 
as  we  read  of  in  earlier  times  among  the  Grauls,  and  which 
became  so  j&equent  among  the  Grerman  and  Slavonian  nations 
before  the  close  of  the  Boman  Empire.  The  Helvetians  left 
home  (according  to  documents  found  in  their  camp  and  cited 
by  Caesar)  to  the  number  of  368,000  souls,  including  men, 
women  and  children.  Less  than  a  third  of  these  (about 
110,000)  returned  to  their  native  country  after  their  final 


•  C«08.  B.  Q.  i  1. 

'  The  Helvetians  were  at  this  time 
divided  into  four  principal  pay*  or 
cnntuua,  of  which  the  Tigurini  wefre 
oin' ;  another,  the  pagus  VerbigemiH, 
18  also  mentioned  by  Crosar  {B.  G.  i. 
27):  the  names  of  the  other  two  are 
unknown,  but  the  hypothesis  adople<l 
by  Walekenaer  (G^ogr.  de^t  Gaules, 
vol.  i.  p.  311),  and  favoured  l>y  Dr. 
Long,  (UAt  they  were  the  tribes  men- 


I  Tottgeni  or  Tugent^  as  taking  park  in 

the  invasion  of  the  Oirabri,  is  certainly 
plausible  enough.  Both  names  sub- 
semiently  disappear  from  history. 

Tbe  neighbouring  tribes  of  the 
Rauraci,  Boii,  Tulingi,  and  Latoviei 
joined  tlie  Helvetians  in  this  move- 
ment, but  are  expressly  disting^sbed 
from  tlu-m  (i)>id.  v.  29).  Of  these  tho 
Kauraci  certainly  dwelt  in  tho  neigh- 
bourhood of  Basle :  tho  Boii  came  from 


ti<mi'd  by  Strftl>o(iv.  p.  183,  vii.  p.  2!>o).  Noricuni  (Ctm.  k  e.);  the  other  two 
under  the  names  of  the  Ambroues  and  i  arc  unknown. 
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defeat'  Yet  their  c)iie&  appear  to  haye  found  no  difHculty 
in  moving  this  unwieldy  mass  across  a  large  part  of  Gkkul,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  interrention  of  CiBsar»  there  is  no 
reason  to  douht  that  they  would  have  suocessfully  effected 
their  original  project  of  a  national  emigration. 

§  3.  Caesar's  second  caiii|)aigu  (in  tlie  same  year  with  the 
preceding,  n.c.  58)  brought  him  in  contact  with  a  still  more 
fonnidabhi  enemy.  For  some  time  previously  to  liis  arrival 
the  Gauls  had  suffered  severely  from  the  incursions  of  the 
German  tribes  beyond  the  Ehine :  and  one  of  these  German 
leaders,  a  chieftain  named  ArioTistus,'  had  succeeded  in  esti^ 
blishing  himself  in  possession  of  a  large  portion  of  the  temtory 
of  the  Sequaniy  while  fteah  swaims  of  inyaders  had  either 
already  crossed  the  Rhine,  or  were  assembling  on  its  banks 
with  a  view  to  occupy  the  more  fertile  and  better  cultivated 
lands  on  the  other  side  of  it.  In  this  state  of  things  the 
Gaulish  chiefs  implored  the  succour  of  Ca?sar,  who  imme- 
diately took  advantage  of  the  opening :  and  after  a  fruitless 
pretence  of  nc^gotiation,  attacked  and  defeated  Ariovistus  in 
the  plains  of  Upper  Alsace,  about  50  miles  from  the  Bhine.^ 
The  slaughter  was  immense ;  the  remains  of  the  German  army 
were  driven  across  the  river ;  and  for  some  time  all  attempts 
on  their  part  to  recross  it  in  this  direction  were  effectually 
checked.* 


*  Cms.  B.  O.  i.  29.  Tlie  itatement 
iliat  only  1)2,000  of  the  origiiml  omi- 
granlH  just  a  fourth  of  the  wlmle  - 
were  cupuble  of  beariDg  arma,  uiiowii 
how  large  a  proportion  of  women  and 
cliiMn  Ti  tonic  part  in  ii  migiaiazy  IDOTc- 
mcDt  of  thia  character. 

'  Arlovlflasiicaned  by  gome  modem 
writi  Tf,  kin^r  of  tlie  Swcvi,  but  he  is 
never  so  termed  by  C«e»ar,  who  styles 
him  simply  a  <*lting  of  ^e  Germans** 
(rex  Gennanoruin,  B.  G.  i.  31).  The 
forces  under  bis  command  were  a  mixcii 
multitude  from  a  number  of  German 
tribes,  who  ap|>ear  to  have  llf>tked 
urounrl  his  standard  for  tho  .snko  of 
gain.    The  euuuu  ration  of  these  tribes 

VOL.  II. 


i  in  c.  51  does  not  seem  to  imply  tliut 
the  SneTi  were  In  any  imaominant 

numbers. 

*  The  site  of  thid  battle  oan&ot  be 
deteranbied  with  any  precision.  Tlio 

Ht.'ttcnnnt  tliiit  the  roTito<l  Gennnns 
tied  from  the  field  for  about  fifty  miles 
to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  (e.  58  eztr.), 

tlof  s  Til  it  jirnvc  that  this  was  the  nhtrtt.*i 
distance  to  that  river,  liut  it  renders 
it  improbable  that  it  was  fbnffbt  eo 
n«  ar  the  Ithine  as  the  site  Ix  tw.  t  ii 
BfiilhHUten  and  Tbann  which  \a  iixe<l 
U})on  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  (i/ts- 
I  loire  de  Julen  Cemr,  vol.  ii.  p.  86). 

I 
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The  political  consequences  of  this  victory  were  immense. 
It  may  be  said  to  have  practically  decided  for  centuries  the 
question  whether  Gaul  should  become  a  Itoman  province  or 
be  subjected  to  its  C^erman  neighboms.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
interesting  to  the  geographer  as  the  first  occasion  on  which  a 
Boman  army  eyer  came  in  sight  of  the  Rhine — that  great 
river  that  was  to  fonn  for  so  long  a  period  Hhe  much  contested 
barrier  between  them  and  the  barbarians. 

§  4.  The  campaigns  of  the  following  year  (h.c.  57)  were 
spread  over  a  much  wider  field.  After  the  close  of  his  opera- 
tions in  the  preceding  year  Coosar  had  established  the  winter 
quarters  of  his  legions  in  the  land  of  the  Sequani«  instead  of 
withdrawing  them  within  the  limits  of  the  Koman  province : 
a  step  which  was  justly  regarded  by  the  Gauls  as  a  sign  of  his 
intention  to  subdue  the  whole  country.*  The  consequence 
was  that  all  the  tribes  of  the  Belgse,  who  at  this  period 
occupied  the  whole  region  north  of  the  Seine  and  Mame, 
combined  together  to  expel  the  Roman  intruders.*  The  Bemi 
alone  adhered  to  the  lloman  ca\ise,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
the  intelligence  furnished  by  tlieni,  and  the  support  in  arms  of 
the  ^T^iduans,  Ca^s^ir  was  able  to  carry  the  war  at  once  into 
the  enemy's  territory.  He  crossed  the  river  Axona  (Aisne), 
defeated  the  combined  forces  of  the  Belgians  who  had  attacked 
his  camp,  reduced  in  succession  the  Suessiones,  Bellovaci  and 
Ambiani ;  and  followed  up  hb  advantage  by  a  decisive  defeat 
of  the  Nerviiy  the  most  foimidable  and  warlike  of  all  the 
Belgian  tribes.  The  Aduatuei*  who  occupied  the  country 
about  the  confluence  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  were  the  last 
to  oppose  the  Roman  general  in  arms,  but  their  capital  city 
or  stronghold  was  taken  after  a  short  siege,  and  its  fall  was 
followed  by  the  submission  of  all  the  remaining  Belgian 
tribes. 

While  Ccesar  himself  was  thus  engaged  in  the  north  of 
Graul,  he  had  detached  P.  Ciassus  with  a  single  legion  to  the 


•  Cara.  B.  O.  ii.  1.  '  See  Note  A,  p.  185. 
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regions  bordering  on  the  Western  Ocean.  His  lieutenant  was 
apparently  fAYonrably  received,  and  was  able  to  announce  the 
submission  and  firiendly  disposition  of  the  tribes  known  to  the 
Gauls  by  the  name  of  Aimoricans,  who  occupied  Brittany  and 
the  west  of  Nonnandy.  These  comprised  the  Yeneti,  Osismii, 
Cnrio6olit»,  Fnelli,  Esnvii,  Aulerei  and  Bedones.  The  nations 
rtlonf(  the  course  of  tlie  lioire,  the  Naiimetes,  Amies,  Tiirnnes, 
iind  Carnutes  were  er^nally  favourable:  P.  C'ra.ssus  took  up  his 
winter  quartervS  amonp^  tlie  Andes,^  while  other  lotions  were 
stationed  among  the  Turones  and  Carnutes,  and  Ca3Siir  himself 
repaired  to  It^Iy  for  the  winter  in  the  belief  that  the  whole  of 
Gaul  was  effectually  subdued.'' 

A  few  months  sufficed  to  show  the  futility  of  this  confidence. 
Already  before  the  middle  of  the  winter  Sernus  Galb%  who 
had  been  dispatched  with  a  single  legion  to  keep  in  order  the 
Alpine  tribes  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Bhone — the  Nantuates, 
Verai^ri  and  Sednni,  was  attacked  in  his  winter  quarters,  and 
tlioncrh  he  repulsed  the  assaihints  with  loss,  ho  was  compelled 
U)  abandon  the  intention  of  wintering  at  Octodurus  (Marti^^ny) 
w  here  he  had  first  taken  up  his  quarters,  and  descend  into 
the  more  tranquil  regions  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  The 
object  of  Ceesai  in  posting  one  of  his  legions  in  these  moun- 
tain regions  was  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  Pennine  Alps 
(the  Great  St.  Bernard)— a  pass  which  was  already  frequented 
by  traders,  though  exposed  to  many  dangers  and  subject  to 
heavy  exactions  from  the  tribes  who  occupied  it.*  This  pur- 
pose was  for  the  time  wholly  tiustratcd  :  and  we  hear  nothing 
of  its  resumption  by  (Jaisar  durin<]^  his  Uaulish  \\ars. 

§  T).  In  the  following  sprinij:,  n.c.  5(1,  a  much  more  forniidabh^ 
dan^^er  arose  among  the  Armorican  tribes  in  the  north-west  of 
Gaul,  which  had  been  lately  reduced  to  submission  by  F.  Crassus* 

•  It  was  donbtless  on  this  occiision  j  •  "  Causa  mittendi  fuit,  qund  iter  per 
that  P.  Cra«8U8  collected  the  infor-  Alpci*.  quo  magno  cum  periculo,  uiag- 
nifttion  conrcminp:  Uio  Cttraiteridet)  or  Dbtjue  cum  purtoriid  mcrcatoreg  ire 
Tin  I>«Iiind8,  wiiii  h  to  rofmvd  to  by  eoiuniennt,  patefieri  volobat"  (A  <7. 
Stmbo(iii.  5.  §  11).  m.  1). 

•  C»8.  Ji.  O.  ii. 
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These  tribes,  finding  that  what  the  Bomans  aimed  at  was  not 
merely  nominal  submission,  but  real  subjectioii,  conspired 
together  with  the  view  of  expellmg  the  iafadet.  They  were 
essentially  a  maritime  people,  especially  the-  Yeneti,  who  held 
the  chief  control  over  the  neighlxraring  8eas»  having  many  ships 
of  large  size,  with  which  they  traded  to  Britain,  and  by  the 
habit  they  had  acquired  of  navigating  these  stormy  seas,  had 
attained  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  commerce  of  the  adjoining 
regions.'  With  them  were  united  the  auxiliary  squadrons 
of  the  other  Armorican  states  already  alluded  to;  but  besides 
these  they  obtained  assistance  from  the  more  distant  IVIorini 
and  Menapiiy  and  drew  succours  from  the  opposite  island  of 
Britain— tiie  name  of  which  here  appears  for  the  first  time  in 
Boman  history." 

The  war  was  long  protracted  and  laborious ;  principally  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  country,  which  is  admirably  described  by 
Cfesar.  Tlie  land  of  the  Veneti — the  present  department  of  the 
]\I()rl)ihan — was  low  and  rocky,  intersected  hy  e«hallow  inlets  of 
the  sea,  on  the  promontories  and  tongues  of  land  between  w  hich 
their  towns  were  >ituated,  in  positions  almost  inaccessible  by 
land,  and  difiicult  of  approach  by  sea  on  account  of  the  slioals 
and  rocksy  and  rapid  alternations  of  the  ti<les,  to  which  the 
Komans  were  little  accustomed.  It  was  not  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  summer  that  Cmsar  was  able  to  assemble  a  fleet 
capable  of  coping  with  that  of  the  Veneti  and  their  allies,  who 
were  able  to  put  to  sea  with  not  less  than  220  ships,  fully 
manned  and  equipped,  and  superior  in  size  and  strength 
to  those  that  the  llonians  could  })rin"  aj^ainst  tliem.*  The 
account  given  by  Cie^ar  of  the  shij)s  used  by  the  Veneti  is 
remarkable,  and  shows  an  advance  in  navigation  far  beyond 
that  usually  ascribed  to  these  semi-barbarous  nations.  They 
were  of  largo  size,  rising  so  high  out  of  the  water  that 
the  Bomans  could  hardly  assail  them  with  missiles,  and  OTen 
when  they  raised  turrets  on  their  galleys  these  did  not  equal 
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in  height  the  poops  of  the  Gaulish  ships.  At  the  same  time 
they  were  built  wholly  of  solid  oak^  so  that  the  beaks  of  the 
galleys  made  yery  little  impresdon  upon  them.  Their  sails 
were  made  of  hidas  or  leather  to  withstand  the  yiolence  of  the 
gdes  in  these  seas^  and  theii  anchors  were  fastened  with  chains 
isBtesd  of  cables.*  The  Eoman  fleet  was  composed  in  part  of 
long  ships  or  galleys  bnilt  in  the  Loire  expressly  for  the  occa- 
sion, partly  of  vessels  furnished  by  the  Gaulish  tribes,  of  the 
Pictones  aiul  Santones  who  adhered  to  the  Roman  ulliance,® 
But  the  courage  and  skill  of  Decimus  Brutus,  who  commanded 
it,  triumphed  over  all  the  advantages  of  the  enemy,  and  he 
defeated  the  allied  fleet  in  a  decisive  action  with  such  loss, 
that  it  was  immediately  followed  by  the  submission  of  the 
Teneti  and  of  all  their  maritime  allies. 

The  other  operations  of  the  year  were  of  comparatiTely  little 
importance.  But  while  Otesar  was  engaged  in  the  war  with 
the  Armoricans,  his  lieutenant  P.  Orassus  had  reduced  to  sub- 
jection almost  the  whole  of  Aquitania,  extending — as  the  term 
is  used  by  Ca'sar— from  the  (iaronne  to  the  Pyrenees.  A  few 
mountain  tribes  alone  remained  in  arms,  whom  he  wjis  deterred 
by  the  lateness  of  the  season  from  following  into  their  rugged 
tonessea.^  Ciesar  himself  before  the  close  of  the  season  made 
•n  expedition  against  the  distant  nations  of  the  Morini  and 
the  Menapii,  who  had  made  no  signs  of  submission,  but  they 
retreated  before  his  approach  into  the  vast  forests  and  marshes 
with  which  their  country  was  almost  wholly  covered,  into 
which  h»'  found  it  impracticable  to  pursue  them.* 

§  f).  At  the  close  of  this  third  year's  cam[)aign,  as  remarked 
I'V  Dr.  3Ierivale,  "the  only  members  of  the  (J.iulish  race 
who  retained  their  lil>erty  were  the  mountain  tribes  of  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  amphibious  wanderers  of  the  Waal  and  the 
Scheldt^"'  But  Osesar  did  not  want  employment  for  his 
legions,  and  the  campaign  of  the  following  year  (b.o.  55)  was 


'  CaD«ar.  D.  Q.  UL  18, 14, 

•  Ibid.  9,  11. 

*  IWd,  20-27. 


•  Ibifl.  28.  29. 

*  UitUtrfi  oj  Bome^  vol.  L  p.  358. 
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rendorod  momorable  as  the  first  ocoiision  on  which  the  Roman 
arms  were  carried  across  the  lihine  into  Germany,  and  across 
the  sea  into  Britain. 

The  occasion  for  the  former  enterprise  was  furnished  in  the 
first  instance  hf  the  Germans  themselTes.  The  Usipetes  and 
Tencteriy  two  German  tribes  that  had  occnpied>a  territory  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Bhine,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course/ 
finding  themselyes  hard  pressed  by  the  powerful  nation  of  the 
Suevi,  who  were  gradually  extending  themselves  to  the  west, 
and  subduing  or  expelling  all  the  tribes  that  lay  between  them 
and  tlio  Khino,  had  crossed  that  river  and  established  them- 
selves in  the  territory  of  the  Menapii.    Hence  they  spread 
without  difficulty  into  the  adjoining  regions,  and  were  ex- 
tending their  incursions  on  every  side  when  GsBsar  arrived  in 
that  part  of  Gaul,  and  after  a  brief  negotiation  attacked  and 
defeated  them  between  the  Mouse  and  the  Bhine,  driving 
them  with  great  slaughter  into  the  one  riyer  or  the  other. 
But  a  large  body  of  their  cavalry  succeeded  in  making  their 
escape  across  the  Bhine,  and  took  refuge  in  the  land  of  the 
Sngainl)ri,-  wlut  made  common  cause  with  the  fugitives,  and 
refused  the  demands  of  Caesar  to  deliver  them  up,  alleging 
that  the  Romans  had  no  right  to  interfere  beyond  the  Rhino. 
At  the  same  time  the  Ubians,  the  only  people  on  the  right 
bank  of  that  .river  who  had  ent^>r( d  into  friendly  relations  with 
Bome,  entreated  Caesar  to  cross  the  Rhine  with  a  view  to  strike 
terror  into  the  Suevi  and  their  allies.  He  in  consequence  con- 
structed a  bridge  across  the  river — ^a  work  which  was  accom- 
plished with  majrvellous  celerity,  being  completed  within  ten 
days  from  its  first  commmsement' — and  passed  it  with  his 


*  Cm.  B.  O.  iv.  1.  Both  these  names 
here  nppfar  for  tlic  first  tiTnc,  l>iit 
are  afterwurdu  r«  imittdly  niontionod 
dnrinfi^  the  warn  of  the  Romans  with 
the  f.'eniinns.  They  were  on  tliia  oc- 
casion effectually  driven  out  of  iiaul, 
and  never  again  orossed  tbe  Bhine. 

'  See  note  to  next  pn^e. 

3  B.  G.  iv.  18.  The  exact  place 
where  Cmwr  oomtraeted  thii  oele- 


hmte<l  bridge  cannot  bo  determined, 
but  it  may  be  fixed  wifhin  definite 
limits.  The  history  of  the  campaifi^, 
coniljinod  with  the  natural  geography 
of  th(*  country,  and  tlie  course  of  tin; 
river,  leave  no  doubt  that  it  must  be 
placed  between  Coblents  and  Andcr^ 
nach,  probably  in  the  neighlKiurlHuuI 

I  of  Neuwicil    (see  Ukert,  Crerman/d, 

I  p.  18,  note). 
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whole  army.  But  the  Sueii  and  Sogambri,  on  the  first  mtelli- 
gence  of  the  constniotion  of  the  bridge,  had  withdrawn  into 

the  interior  of  the  vast  forests  with  which  their  territories 
abounded.  Thither  Ca'sar  did  not  think  iit  to  follow  them, 
and  after  laying  waste  the  lauds  of  the  Sngunil>ri  near  the 
river  he  contented  himself  with  this  demonstration,  and  re- 
crossed  the  bridge,  after  having  spent  only  eighteen  days  on 
German  soil.* 

§  7.  He  had  previously  made  up  his  mind  to  undertake  an 
expedition  against  Britain ;  an  enterprise  to  which  he  was  pro- 
bably urged  more  by  the  desire  of  the  fSune  to  be  earned  by 
being  the  first  Boman  general  to  set  foot  in  that  remote  and 

little-known  island,  than  by  any  hope  of  real  advantage.  The 
suninitir  was  indeed  so  far  advanced  that  he  could  not  look  for 
any  great  results,  and  he  took  with  liini  only  two  legions, 
intending  this  first  expedition,  if  we  may  trust  his  own  account, 
rather  as  a  mere  reoonnaisMittce  than  as  a  serious  invasion. 
Hailing  from  the  Portus  Itius,  a  seaport  on  the  coast  of  tlie 
Morini,*  which  afforded  the  shortest  passage  into  the  island, 
he  crossed  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  succeeded  in  effecting  a 
landing  in  the  fiice  of  the  enemy,  probably  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Deal.'  But  he  scarcely  penetrated  at  all  into  the 
interior,  his  cavalry,  wliich  had  sailed  from  a  different  j>ort, 
having  failed  in  accomplishing  their  passage,  whih*  his  fleet 
suflercd  severely  from  a  storm,  accompanied  by  the  imwunted 
phenomenon  of  spring  tides.  Under  these  circumstances  he 
determined  to  return  to  the  mainland;  and  contented  himself 
with  repulsing  an  attack  of  the  Britons  on  his  camp,  which  was 
followed  by  a  pretence  of  submission  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
neighbouring  tribes. 

§  8.  The  very  imperfect  success  of  this  first  attempt  only 
stimulated  him  to  make  greater  efforts  in  the  following  spring 

*  Ibid.  19.  This  in  tlic  fir^st  rHTusion  |  appeiir  in  history.    They  dwelt  ut  this 

on  which  the  SuLcaiubri  or  Sicaiiibri,  iiiriod  on  the  ri;;ht  bank  of  the  Kliiae, 

the  name  of  whom  wa:*  afterwards  no  north  of  the  Ul»ii. 

fiuniliar  to  tho  Romuns— the  "c»de  I     *  See  Note  B,  p.  13(». 

gandenlM  Sicombri"  of  Uoraue—  I     *  iSoe  Note  C,  p.  137. 
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(B.a  54).  He  caused  a  large  number  of  ships  to  be  built  for  the 
express  purpose  of  the  inTasion,  and  assembled  not  less  than 
600  sneh  yessels,  besides  28  ships  of  ma,^  With  this  great 
fleet,  on  board  of  which  he  carried  five  complete  legions  and 

2000  cavalry,^  he  effected  the  passage  of  the  Straits  withoat 
any  loss,  and  landed  at  the  same  place  as  the  year  before,  but 
this  time  without  opposition,  the  natives  having  withdrawn 
into  the  interior  at  the  si<rht  of  so  formidable  an  armament. 
Mis  first  action  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  a  river  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  sea-coast  thence  he  pushed  on  into  the  interior 
of  the  island  as  far  as  the  more  important  river  Tamesis 
(Thames),  which  bounded  the  territory  of  CassiTellaunus,  king 
or  chief  of  the  Trinobantes.  This  ddeftoin  had  been  appointed 
to  the  supreme  command  of  the  British  forces,  but  appears  to 
hATe  abandoned  the  defence  of  the  maritime  districts  as  hope- 
less, and  withdrew  at  once  across  the  Thames,  the  line  of  which 
he  hoped  to  defend  against  tlie  invader.  Caesar  reached  that 
river  at  a  distance  of  about  80  miles  from  the  sea,  at  a  spot 
which,  according  to  the  information  which  he  had  received, 
was  the  only  one  where  the  stream  was  fordable:^  he  here  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  liis  passage  and  capturing  a  "town**  or 
stronghold  of  Cassivellaunus  not  &r  distant.^  This  was  the 
farthest  point  to  which  he  penetrated.  Seyeral  of  the  neigh* 
bouring  tribes  hastened  to  send  deputies  and  make  oyertures 
of  submission,'  and  their  example,  after  a  short  time,  was  fol- 
lowed by  Cassivellaunus  himself.  Coesar,  apprehensive  lest  the 
War  should  be  i)rotractc<l  until  the  close  of  the  summer,  and 
desirous  of  returning  to  Gaul,  admittcfl  them  to  favourable 
terms,  and  contented  himself  with  demanding  hostages  and  the 
imposition  of  a  nominal  tribute/ 

The  military  operations  in  Gaul  during  the  remainder  of  the 
season  had  no  especial  interest  in  a  geographical  point  of  view. 


'  0»B.  P.     T.  2.  >  8ee  Note  D,  p.  188. 

•  lb.  8.  '  Sec  Note  E,  p.  139. 

•  Probably  the  Btour,  which  flows  *  See  Note  F,  ]^  139 
by  Canterbury  and  BioliDoioiigh.  *  Ibid.  v.  22. 
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The  leyolt  of  the  Oennan,  or  semi-Gemaii^  tribes  of  the 
EbuioneB  and  Trereri,  though  they  succeeded  in  cutting  off 

one  division  of  his  army  under  Titurius  Sabinus  and  Aunm- 
culeius  Cotta,  and  pravely  eiidjinfjering  two  others,  was  nn- 
successful,  ttiul  failed  in  producing  any  permanent  result. 
Camr  had  judiciously  ]K)sted  all  his  legions,  with  a  single 
exception,  in  the  territory  of  the  Belgians  (in  the  wider  sense 
of  the  word) :  this  being  apparently  the  only  part  of  Craul 
where  he  expected  any  outbreak.  He  himself  took  up  his 
winter  quarters  at  BamazobriTa  (Amiens),  which  appears  to 
haye  been  one  of  the  most  considerable  towns  in  those 
regions. 

§  9.  The  conquest  of  Gaul  was  however  still  far  from  being 
complete,  and  the  three  following  campaigns  (b.c.  T))),  52,  and 
51),  were  all  employed  in  putting  down  insurrections  of  tlio 
native  trilM  S  tliat  combined  in  defence  of  their  liherties  before 
they  were  finally  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  their  subjection  to 
the  Roman  yoke.  The  first  of  these  was  principally  confined 
to  the  Belgian,  or  rather  Germany  tribes  of  the  Treveri  and 
Eburones,  and  the  assistance  sent  them  from  beyond  the 
Bhrncy  from  the  powerful  nation  of  the  Sueyi,  led  Csesar  to 
cross  that  river  for  the  second  tbne.  His  passage  was  effected 
on  this  occasion  a  little  higher  up  than  before,  but  in  the  same 
part  of  its  course.  He  did  not  penetrate  any  farther  into  the 
interior  than  on  the  previous  occasion,  lie  was  received  in  a 
friendly  manner  by  the  T'bii,  whose  territory  immediat(dy 
adjoined  the  liliine  ;  but  found  that  the  Suevi  had  retire<l  on 
his  approach  to  the  farthest  limits  of  their  territory,  where  a 
vast  forest,  called  by  Caisar  the  Silva  Bacenis,  separated  them 
from  the  Cherusci  *  on  the  east ;  and  hither  he  judged  it  im- 


•  B.  G.  vi.  10.     This  is  the  first  I  not  foiuul  in  lator  writers),  which  ho 

neiltiflii  of  the  name  of  tho  Cherusci,  :  cle8cribi>8  as  "  dilva  infinito  magnilo- 

uftorwards  so  fiiiiiiliar      tho  Romans  din.  "  woiiM  tlion  fore  correspond  Ut 

Uuriiig  their  long  wars  in  Ciermany.  I  thu  Harz  and  the  range  uf  tho  Touto- 

They  appear  to  have  dwelt  at  thin  time  burger  Wold,  on  the  Dortoa  of  Weit- 

between  the  Wettor  and  ihv  VA\>c.   The  phalUk 

forusi  oalioU  by  deear  liuccuis  (a  uoiuu  1 
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prudent  to  follow  them.  He  tlierefore  withdrew  a  second  time 
across  the  Ilhine,  after  a  brief  stay  on  the  German  side  of  the 
mer.'  ft^everthelefiSi  he  availed  hirngftlf  of  the  opportunity  to 
coUeot  many  interesting  particulars  oonoeming  the  nations, 
inhabitants,  and  natural  productions  of  Greimany,  with  which 
the  Romans  now  for  the  first  time  became  acqudnted.' 

§  10.  The  following  campaign  (b.o.  62),  in  which  the 
standard  of  revolt  was  raised  by  Yercingetorix,  at  the  head  of 
the  Arverni,  and  was  followed  by  a  general  defection  of  almost 
all  the  Gaulish  tribes — even  the  iaitliful  ^'Edui  being  carried 
away  by  the  contagion  of  example  to  join  in  the  movement — 
was  in  a  political  sense  one  of  the  most  important  of  ally  and 
neyer  did  the  military  genius  of  GsBsar  show  itself  more  con- 
spicuously :  but  his  movements  were  confined  within  the  limits 
of  Gaul  itself,  and  he  had  no  occasion  to  carry  his  arms  beyond 
the  districts  with  which  he  was  already  acquainted.  Hence  tbe 
operations  of  this  year,  interesting  as  they  are  in  a  military  and 
topographical  point  of  view,  cannot  be  considered  as  having  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  extension  of  geographical  knowledge. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  desultory  hostilities  of  the 
following  year  (b.c.  51),  which  were  confined  to  successive  par- 
tial revolts  in  different  parts  of  Gaul — among  the  Bellovaci 
and  Treveri  in  Belgium,  and  among  the  Pictones  and  adjacent 
tribes  in  the  west.  The  last  blow  was  given  to  this  final  move- 
ment by  the  reduction  of  Uzellodunum,  a  fortress  of  great 
natural  strength,*  in  which  the  last  of  the  rebel  leaders  had 
taken  refuge.  The  capture  of  this  stronghold  may  be  said  to 
have  completed  the  conquest  of  Gaul.  From  this  time  the 
whole  country  from  the  iihone  and  the  lihiuo  to  the  Western 


•  CiBs.  B,  G,  yi.  9, 10,  29. 
'  Ibid.  21-88. 

•  The  position  of  UxcllcKlTiinim  may 
be  uow  coxuudertid  as  cstabliahcd  be- 
yond a  donbt  It  ooeupied  a  bill,  now  nn- 
inlmbit»'d,  called  the  Puy  d'Issolu,  near 
the  north  bank  of  the  Dordogne,  within 
the  limits  of  the  district  still  culled 
Qaeioy,  a  name  deriTed  from  that  of 


tbe  Cadurei,  its  auciout  inhabitants — 
but  near  the  Amntien  of  the  limonsin. 

Thi.s  site,  which  was  fir.st  siiggt  stf<l  by 
D'Auvillo  (Ao/iVv  de  la  Gauh-,  p.  729), 
and  adopted  by  Thierry  (Hitl.  de* 
CaitJoix,  vol.  iii.  p.  220).  has  been  fully 
c<)iitiruie<l  by  researches  made  on  tlie 
spot  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Nai»olcon 
IIL  (See  hia  Vi9  de  CMnit,  vol  ii.  p.  M3.) 
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Ocean,  passed,  without  any  further  attempt  at  resistance,  under 
ike  ordinary  administration  of  a  Human  province,  and  rapidly 
acqoired,  in  all  but  the  remotest  districts,  a  strong  tincture 
of  Roman  dvilization. 

§  11,  With  regard  to  Ganl  itself  the  effect  of  these  sncoes- 
me  campaigns  of  Jnlins  Otesar  was  to  bring  the  whole  of  that 
country  within  the  domain  of  definite  geogra])lncal 
knowledge.  For  the  vague  i(U^as  and  arbitrary  assnnij)tiuiis  of 
previous  authors  were  substituted  the  distinct  and  (dear  state- 
ments of  an  able  observer  and  remarkably  lucid  writer.  Our 
good  fortune  in  possessing  the  original  work  in  its  integrity 
renders  this  contrast  still  more  striking  to  us,  and  in  esti- 
mating the  resnlts  thns  obtained  we  mnst  bear  in  mind  that 
had  we  possessed  in  like  manner  the  complete  works  of  some 
of  the  Greek  writers,  especially  Polybins  and  Posidonius,  we 
should  probably  have  found  that  they  possessed,  though  in  a 
somewhat  vague  and  imperfect  form,  a  knowledge  of  many 
nations,  as  well  as  j>liysical  features  of  the  country,  that  are  now 
fur  the  first  time  found  mentioned  in  the  pages  of  Cjusar. 

But  whatever  allowance  may  require  to  be  made  on  this 
account,  it  is  certain  that  Csesar's  own  record  of  his  observa- 
tions and  operations  in  Qaxd  must  have  formed  for  the  Bomans, 
IS  well  as  for  ourselves,  the  first  foundation  of  all  accurate 
knowledge  of  that  country.  The  brief  geographical  summary 
with  which  he  opens  his  work  states  clearly  the  ethnologicid 
division  of  the  country  into  three  portions,  the  inhabitants  of 
which,  as  he  distinctly  tells  us,  differed  frt)m  one  another  in 
language,  institutions,  and  laws.  These  were  the  Aquitani 
in  the  south,  the  Belga^  in  the  north,  and  the  Celts  or  Gauls 
proper  in  the  interme  diate  portion.  Their  boundaries  also  are 
clearly  marked,  the  Gauls  being  separated  from  the  Aquitani 
hy  the  river  Garumna  or  Garonne,  and  from  the  Belgao  by 
the  Seine  and  Mame,  and  here,  as  well  as  in  other  passages, 
ve  find  him  well  acquainted  with  all  the  principal  rivers 
vhich,  in  the  case  of  Gaul  especially,  form  the  leading 
features  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  country.    Not  only 
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are  the  Seine,  Loire,  and  Garonne  repeatedly  mentioned  in 
his  Commentaries,  but  their  tributaries,  the  ^lame  (Matrona), 
the  Aisne  (Axona),  and  the  Allier  (the  Elaver),  were  equally 
well  known  to  him.  He  describes  also  clearly  the  course  of 
the  monntain  ranges  of  the  Oeyennes  (Hons  Gebenna),  the 
JfttA,  and  tiie  Yosges  (A^osegus),  as  well  as  the  great  forest 
tract  of  tiie  Ardennes  (8ilya  Ardnena),  which  at  that  period 
constituted  so  important  a  natural  feature  in  the  north  of 
Gaul.*  His  repeated  ojim})aigns  in  Belgium  rendered  him 
familiar  not  only  with  the  course  of  the  Khine  and  the  Meuse 
(Mosa),^  but  with  those  of  the  h^ambre  (Sabis),  the  Scheldt 
(Scaldis),  and  even  the  Waal  (Vacalus),  which  he  correctly 
describes  as  a  branch  of  the  Rhine,  flowing  into  the  Meuse.' 
But  his  knowledge  of  the  island  of  the  Batavi,  which  he  con* 
oeiyed  to  be  intercepted  between  the  two  rivers,  was  derived 
only  from  hearsay,  and  was  necessarily  imperfect. 

§  12.  Still  more  complete  and  accurate  was  his  knowledge 
of  the  different  nations  and  tribes  that  inhabited  the  country 
at  the  time  of  its  conquest.  Here  his  position  gave  him  ad- 
vantages which  no  ordinary  geographer  would  have  possessed  : 
and  where  he  enumerates  the  nations  that  on  different  occa- 
sions combined  in  arms  against  him,  with  the  force  of  their 
several  contingents,  or  that  successively  submitted  to  his  yoke, 
we  may  feel  confident  that  his  lists  are  based  on  authentic 
materials.  Such  lists  are  found,  of  the  Helvetians  and  their 
allies  in  ^e  first  book,  of  the  Belgic  tribes  in  the  second,  of 
the  Armorican  nations  and  the  Aquitanian  tribes  in  the  third, 
and  a  more  general  enumeration,  comprising  all  the  principal 
j>opulations  of  (iaul  in  the  seventh  book,  when  thev  formed  a 
general  league  under  Yercingetorix.  An  examination  of  these 
lists  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  things  in  ancient  geo- 

*  W»  stetement  of  its  extent-^tt  t  Mme  yugno  popular  estimato.   B.  G, 

it  covered  n  .spare  of  more  than  500  '  v.  3,  vi.  2[). 

miles  in  length,  firom  the  Rhine  and  *  It  muut  bo  mere  chance  tlmi  the 

the  bordero  of  the  Treveri,  to  the  con-  name  of  the  Moselle  duco  nut  occur  iu 

firu'g  of  the  Nenrii  and  the  Remi — is  the  (Commentaries, 

indeed  in  any  case  a  ^rn  at  oxajjge-  *  B,  Q,  iv,  10. 
ration ;  but  hu  here  duubtie»u  fol  lowed 
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gn^hy :  the  greater  part  of  the  names  are  recognized  at  onoe 
from  tiieir  having  continued  down  to  a  recent  period  to  giye 
name  to  the  proyinoes  or  districts  where  they  dwelt»  or  being 
still'  retained  in  those  of  their  chief  towns.    A  comparatiyely 

small  number  only  have  disappeared,  and  these  for  the  most 
part  were  either  obscure  or  insignificant  tribes,  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  German  races  in  Belgium,  have  been  effaced  by 
the  continual  waves  of  invasion  that  have  swept  over  that 
part  of  Gaol. 

In  many  cases  also  the  towns  may  readily  be  identified 
firom '  their  preserving  the  names  of  Hie  tribes  to  which  they 
belonged^  while  in  others  they  retained  the  same  names  nnder 
the  Boman  Empire,  and  are  therefore  well  knowm  Snch  was 
the  case  (among  others)  with  Awicnm  (Bonrges),  Agedincnm 
(Sens),  Genabnm  (Orleans),  and  Lutetia  (Paris),  the  position 
of  which  upon  an  island  in  the  Seine  is  distinctly  noticed.^ 

It  is  a  fact  peculiar  to  the  ge()grai)hy  of  Gaul  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  the  chief  towns  of  the  several  tribes 
gradually  lost  their  own  separate  appellations,  and  were  known 
cmly  by  those  of  the  tribes  to  which  they  belonged.  Thus 
SamarobriTay  the  capital  of  the  Ambiani,  became  Ambiani^ 
whence  its  modem  name  of  Amiens ;  Ayaricnm  of  the 
Bitnriges  in  like  manner  passed  into  Boniges ;  Noyiodnnnm 
of  the  Snessiones  into  Soissons,  and  so  in  numerous  other 
instances.  In  aU  these  cases,  however,  the  change  can  be 
readily  followed :  and  no  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  itU  ntifica- 
tion  of  the  citi(*s,  which  have  continued  to  occupy  the  sites  of 
the  original  capitals. 

The  Ciise  is  otherwise  with  the  great  strongholds  of  the 
Gaols  at  Gergovia  and  Alesia,  both  of  which  sites  were  sub- 
sequently abandoned,  when  their  strength  as  fortresses  had 
ceased  to  be  of  value.  Both  of  them,  however,  can  fortu- 
nately  be  identified  beyond  a  doubt :  the  hill  of  Gergovia 
having  always  retained  its  original  name,  though  uninhabited ; 
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while  tliat  of  Alesia  is  still  marked  by  the  village  of  Alise 
Hte*  Beine,  in  a  commanding  position  on  Mont  Aiixois,  about 
12  miles  from  Montbard.  It  is  probable  also  that  Bibraote, 
repeatedly  mentioned  by  Caasar  as  the  capital  of  the  Mim, 
and  commonly  identified  with  the  Boman  city  of  Augusto- 
dunum  (Autun),  really  occupied  a  mnch  stroii^^cr  and  more 
elevated  position  on  the  liill  called  ^lont  Beuvray,  some  dis- 
tance further  west.*  Uxellodunum,  though  a  site  of  groat 
natural  strongtli,  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  a  town  of 
much  importance. 

§  13.  But  if  we  are  struck  with  the  accuracy,  as  well  as  the 
extent,  of  Caesar's  information  concerning  Gaul — a  country 
which  he  had  trayersed  in  all  directions  during  a  space  of 
ten  years — ^the  case  is  yery  different  with  regard  both  to  Britain 
and  Germany.  In  some  respects  indeed  the  information  ob- 
tained by  Caesar  with  respect  to  these  two  countries  was  eyen 
a  more  valuable  addition  to  the  stock  of  geographical  know- 
ledge previously  existing  than  his  contributions  to  that  t)f 
(Jaul.  For  the  notions  concerning  theiu  to  be  derived  from 
any  earlier  sources  were  so  utterly  vague  and  unsatisfactory, 
that  the  amount  of  knowledge  he  was  able  to  collect  upon  the 
subject — imperfect  as  it  was — was  of  the  highest  yalue,  as 
supplying  at  least  a  certain  portion  of  definite  and  trustworthy 
fact  He  himself  tells  us  that  when  he  attempted  to  gather 
information  concerning  Britain  from  the  Gaulish  traders  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  yisiting  the  island,  he  was  unable  to  learn 
what  were  its  magnitude  and  dimensions,  by  what  nations  it 
was  inhabited,  or  even  what  were  the  largest  and  most  eom- 
modioiH  ])orts.^  Considering  that  an  extensive  trade  was 
undoubtedly  carried  on  between  the  two  countries,  and 


*  See  D^AnvUle,  Notice  de  la  GauUf 
p.  15G :  and  a  note  to  Kftpol^n's  Vie 

de  C^Mr,  vol.  ii.  p.  07. 

*  li.  G.  iv.  20.    "  Itaquc  vocatis  ad 
Be  undiquo  mcrcutoribus,  ncquo  quautu 
enet  inrala  magnitudo,  neque  qiiao 
iiiit  quntifjp  tiiitionoH  ini^oloront,  noqiio  ' 
qiiuiu  Uf)Uin  belli  Ituhcrtiit  uut  quibutt 


institutiH  uterentur,  nequo  qui  esscnt 
ad  niajonim  navium  multitudincm 
idonei  portu.s,  n  perire  potorat." 

A  pasango  tliat  is  inMtractive  as  show- 
ing the  difficulty  of  procurintj  inform- 
ation from  such  souicr-s,  nutl  the  con- 
srqiient  un  certainty  of  all  statements 
dcrivud  from  them. 
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that  tho  southern  or  maritime  districts  of  the  island  were 
inhabited  by  tribes  of  Belgian  origin,  who  retained  the  names 
of  the  parent  races  from  which  they  had  sprang,*  and  pre- 
serred  at  least  some  degree  of  political  connection  with  them, 
it  is  impossible  to  dcnbt  that  this  ignorance  was  in  part 
assumed;  but  it  servos  clearly  to  prove  the  difficulty  of 
ol)taiiiin'^  such  inforiiiution,  and  fidly  accounts  tor  the  vague 
character  of  the  reports  circulated  by  previous  writers. 

§  14.  Ca3sar  himself  did  not,  as  we  have  scen^  advance  far 
beyond  the  Thames  :  he  landed  on  both  occasions  at  the  same 
point,  and  returned  to  it  again  to  re-embark  for  GaoL  His 
opportunities  of  personal  obseryation  were  therefore  yery 
limited,  and  he  does  not  appear  to  haye  held  persmial  inter- 
course with  any  of  the  mote  important  nations  of  the  island, 
except  the  people  of  Cantium  or  Kent — who  were,  as  he  remarks, 
l)y  farthe  most  civilized  people  in  the  country,  and  dift'ered  but 
little  from  their  neighbours  in  Gaul — and  the  Trinobantes, 
who  occupied  a  tract  north  of  the  Thames,  probably  com- 
prising the  modern  counties  of  Essex  and  Hertfordshire.  His 
information  concerning  the  tribes  of  the  interior  was  there- 
fore derived  chiefly  from  hearsay ;  as  was  necessarily  the  case 
with  his  general  geographical  notices.  He  describes  the 
island'  as  of  triangular  form,  one  of  the  angles  bdng  formed 
by  the  projecting  point  of  Kent  (CSantium),  another  by  a  pro- 
montory extending  towards  the  south,  in  the  direction  of 
Spain.  The  coast  between  these  two,  which  faced  that  of 
Gaul,  was  jilxmt  500  miles  in  length.  The  west  coast,  opjiosito 
to  ^^llicll  lay  Hibernia,  was  said  to  be  about  THO  miles  in 
extent ;  while  the  third,  which  faced  the  north  (north-east) 
was  not  less  than  800  miles.  Hibernia®  was  estimated  at  about 


•  B.  G.  V.  12. 

«  IWd  T.  IS. 

'  •*  Altenim  vrr<^it  ad  Ilispaninin  nt- 
qiie  occideutcm  solem ;  qua  ex  purtti  est 
Hibernia.  diinidio  minor,  nt  mtimstar, 

2 nam  Prifannifi.'*  If'iil.  TIu'h  is  tlic 
rsi  tucutiuQ  in  any  extant  author  of 
the  mano  of  Hibernia,  tbongh  there 
can  be  no  cloabt  that  tho  name  at  least 


was  known  to  the  Bomans  long  before^ 
as  was  that  of  lemo  to  tlie  Gru^ks. 

TIk'  cxpH  Ssidn  of  *' vfrL'it  a<l  llispn- 
niani"  is  very  singuliir;  but  would 
seem  to  implj  tiiat  he  oonoeived  the 
I)Of*itioii  of  Britain  Bomc  wliat  in  tlic 
8amo  manner  tiiut  Strabo  did ;  though 
he  dUitinctly  phieed  Ireland  to  tho 
of  it,  and  not  to  tlie  north. 
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two-thirds  of  the  size  of  Bntaiu,  from  which  it  was  separated 
by  a  strait  of  about  the  same  width  as  that  from  Britain  to 
GkuiL  Midway  between  the  two  was  an  island  called  Mona : 
besides  whieh  nnmeions  other,  islands  weie  scattered  around  the 
principal  one^  in  some  of  which  it  was  asserted  that  at  the 
winter  solstice  there  was  continuous  night  for  thirty  days.*  Of 
this  Ca3sar  could  get  no  definite  account^  but  he  ascertained  by 
observations  instituted  on  purpose  with  water-clocks  that  even 
in  the  parts  of  liritain  visited  by  liiniself,  the  uights  at  that 
season  (the  late  summer)  were  shorter  than  in  Gaul.^  Tho 
climate  was  also  more  temperate,  and  the  cold  in  winter  less 
severe. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  allusion  is  found  in  the  Commen- 
taries, either  in  this  passage  or  elsewhere,  to  the  celebrated 
Cassiteiides  or  Tin  Islands,  in  connection  with  Britain,  though 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  was  the  richness  of  Cornwall  in 

this  respect  that  led  to  the  extensive  trade  witli  lirit^iiu  carried 
on  by  the  Venoti  from  Bretngne ;  who  probably  transported 
the  ore  from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Loire.'^  Cajsar  wiis 
erroneously  informed  that  tin  (plumbum  album)  was  found  in 
the  interior  of  Britain^ — a  statement  which,  if  it  weie  not 
intended  to  mislead,  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  ignorance  of 
the  Belgian  tribes  in  the  south-east  of  the  island  concerning 
the  remote  comer  in  the  south-west.  Pearls,  which  had  been 
supposed  to  be  produced  in  Britain  in  large  quantities,  were 
found  to  be  in  fact  neither  lar^e  nor  of  fine  quality.* 

§  15.  Still  mure  imperfect  was  the  acijuaintance  possessed 


•  ThhJ.  It  is  ovidont  Ihnt  this  ih 
only  a  reappuaruuce  of  the  coufuscd 
tnoitions  aboat  Thule ;  but  fimn  the 
oxprrHsion  of  Cfcar  (de  quihiis  insulis 
nmmuUi  $cri^aeruni)  it  socms  tJiat  lio 
ii  bete  refeirfng  to  the  statements  of 
cwlier  ftutiiors  (( in  tk  or  Latin'i  ratln  r 
than  to  anytliiiig  he  heard  in  the 
ooontiy. 

*  **Nos  nihil  de  oo  |)orcontationi))U8 
reyiortclmnnis.  niai  cortis  vx  mum  nx-n- 
HUtia  brcviori'H  vumi  quHiii  in  cuntiucnti 


j  nootefl  videbamiis."  Ilu'd. 

'  The  infomatioQ  on  tliis  Bubject 
collected  by  P.  Crassns  has  been  already 

r('fom*d  tn  (<cv  \ntt-  S,  in  p.  115j. 

I  '  Nobottur  ibi  plumbum  album  in 
'  medtterranefs  leglonibna/^  v.  12. 

♦  Tlw  British  {xiarls  are  not  alluded 

1  to  by  C'a\-ar,  though  asserted  by  somo 
I  later  writ<  is  to  be  one  of  the  U  nipta- 
I  tions  that  induced  him  to  attempt  the 
oonciucxt  of  tlir  island.  (Sut  t.  C.US. 
j  47.    Sec  ChupUr  XXIII.  Note  A.; 
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by  Ca;siir  with  Gorinaiiy,  so  far  as  it  ivstftl  on  jxTSonal  obser- 
vation.   Though  he  twuH)  crosstMl  the  Khine  with  an  army, 
and  might  undoubtedly  boast  of  Ix  ing  the  fii*st  Roman  general 
who  ever  set  foot  on  German  soil,  he  penetrated  on  eaeh  occa- 
sion but  a  very  small  distance  into  the  interior,  and  has  fur- 
nished us  with  no  details  of  his  operations.   But  from  his 
alliance  with  the  Ubians,  who  at  this  period  occupied  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  as  well  as  from  the  numerous  German 
prisoners  taken  from  Ariovistus,  he  appears  to  have  had  the 
means  of  obtaining  information  concerning  the  neighbouring 
tribes  and  nations,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  country  in 
general,  of  a  more  trustworthy  charaett'r  than  would  have  been 
within  th(»  reach  of  any  ordinary  geogra])her.    Thus  we  find  all 
the  principal  tribes  that  he  mentions — the  8uevi,  the  Sugambri 
or  Sicambri,  the  Usipetes  and  Tencteri,  as  well  as  the  Ubii 
themselves,  and  the  more  distant  Cherusci,  all  noticed  under 
the  same  names  by  which  they  shortly  afterwards  reappear  in 
history ' :  and  though  their  limits  and  places  of  abode  cannot 
be  said  to  be  distinctly  indicated,  this  was  inevitable,  at  a 
time  when  the  leading  g(  ngraphical  features  of  the  country 
were  as  yet  unknown,  and  there  were  no  t<>wns  or  lixed  points 
to  drterniine  the  locality  of  each  trilK\^    A  very  hirge  part  of 
Germany  wjis  undoubtedly  at  this  period  covered  with  primeval 
forests.    Of  these  C»sar  mentions  two  by  name,  the  great 
Hercynian  Forest,  which  had  already  lieen  known  by  name  at 
least  to  Etatosthenes  and  Posidonius,  and  was  reported  to  extend 
over  a  space  of  nine  days'  journey  in  width,  and  more  than 
sixty  days'  journey  in  lengtii :  its  extension  in  that  direction 
being  unknown.  It  began  on  the  confines  of  the  Helvetii  and 


'  Of  the  triW-H  that  hnd  turniahed  j 
their  contingents  to  the  mimy  of  Ario- 
vistiie  ( It.  G.  i.  51 ) — the  name*t  of  which 
wcru  duubtlebfl  learnt  from  the  cap- 
tives—the Triboeoi,  Viin<^ioiie.«,  and 
Nometcp,  worr'  p  ttv  trili*  s  ilwdlinj;  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Kliiue :  the  .Suevi 
and  Ifiiiraomanni  Mre  well-known  Oer- 
maa  wMotm;  while  the  Hnradee  nnd 

VOL.  II. 


I  Sethisii  are  supposed  to  have  oome  from 
more  dlHtunt  n -^ions  to  the  north. 

*  Cfpsar  did  not  pcnctnitf  fur  f^nmigh 
into  thf  intt  rior  t<»  lifcouu'  iicuuainted 
with  any  of  tiie  preat  rivers — -Ine  Kme, 
the  Weser,  aud  tii^'  Klhf — which  nntu- 
rally  tigiire  so  prominently  in  the 
subsequent  wars  of  the  Rumsne  in 
Germany. 

K 
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Bamaci  (with  the  modem  Black  FoTest)  and  thenoe  oontiniied 
along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube,  to  the  confines  of  Ihe 
Daoians  and  Anartians/  where  it  quitted  the  oonrse  of  the 
river  and  tamed  to  the  north,  into  regions  which  had  neyer 

been  visited.^  The  other,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Bacenis 
Silva,  he  describes  as  separatinj^  the  Siievi  from  the  Cherusci 
this  ovidently  corresponds  with  the  forest  of  the  Harz^  and  that 
subsequently  known  as  the  Teutoburger  Wald. 

§  16.  CaB8ar*s  account  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  the 
Germans,*  as  distinguished  from  the  Gauls,  brief  as  it  is,  is 
clear  and  characteristic,  and  agrees  well  in  its  genend  features 
with  that  collected  at  a  later  period  by  Tacitus.  His  notices 
of  the  wild  animals  on  the  contrary  that  were  found  in  the 
vast  forests  of  Germany,  were  necessarily  derived  from  hearsay, 
and  are  not  unmixed  with  the  same  fables  which  we  find  still 
current  in  the  days  of  Pliny. 

Of  his  ethnographical  observations  undoubtedly  the  most 
important  is  that  in  which  he  remarks  that  while  the  German 
races  in  his  day  were  perpetually  pressing  upon  the  Gauls 
and  tending  to  establish  themselves  across  the  Bhine,  the 
contrary  had  previously  been  the  case,  and  Gaulish  tribes  had 
formerly  crossed  the  Bhine  and  established  themselves  on 
German  territory.  This  accords  well  with  the  fact  that  we 
find  at  an  earlier  period  races  of  Gaulish  origin,  the  Boil, 
Taurisci,  and  others  extending  down  the  valley  of  the  Danube 
even  to  the  ir()ntiei*3  of  Uacia  and  lllyricum.^ 

§  17.  The  Civil  Wars  of  tlio  Romaiis,  that  preceded  tlie 
final  estublisliraent  of  the  Empire,  from  their  being  confined 
within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  dominions,  were  naturally 
little  calculated  to  promote  the  extension  of  geographical 
knowledge.  The  only  exception  was  the  remarkable  march 
of  Cato  from  Gyrene  to  IJtica,  which  would  possess  much 

'  This  mention  of  so  obscure  a  people  |  tioned  by  any  other  author, 

aa  the  Aluurtiaiis  is  very  singiilar.    A  |      *  Cm^.  B.  G.  vi.  25. 
tribe  of  that  name  if  found  in  the  list        *  lb.  vi.  10. 

jfiven  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  K  §  ^)  of  the  j      '  lb.  vi.  21-24. 

Dacian  tribea,  but  thty  are  not  men-  |      -  S«!t)  Chapter  XVIU.  p.  90. 
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interest  for  the  geographer,  had  its  details  been  pieserred  to 
US.  Bat  unfortunately  these  are  wholly  wanting.  We  learn 
only  from  Strabo  that  he  marched  rcmd  ike  Greai  SyrUs  in 
thirty  days  from  Berenice;*  and  if  any  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  the  poetical  statement  of  Lucan,  that  he  completed  the 
whole  marcli  to  the  tortile  districts  of  the  Carthaginian  terri- 
tory within  two  months:*  a  marvellous  proof  of  the  endurance 
and  hardiness  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  lie  was  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  more  than  10,000  men,  but  we  are  not  told  what 
proportion  of  these  he  led  in  safety  to  join  the  army  of  Scipio 
in  Africa.  The  exploit  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  its  kind  on  record,  and  may  well  be  compared  with  the  march 
of  Alexander  through  the  deserts  of  Gedrosia.' 


'  'E«  rainti's  tt\s  ir6\t(D%  (B€pe;'fK7)i8C.) 
rptoKinrreuos  rc^p  irtpuUifwrt  rrjv  Ivpriy 
WUptm  Kiro«r,  Ktcrvyw  arpariht  vX«i^ 

rwr  ft  ftvplt^p  if9pwi',  (U  piiprt  ^i*\u)v  rwv 
U^imf  X<^"^  SfSfvfff  S(  wtC^s  i»  ^^t^v 
0a§9(^  Km  KavfxaTu  Stmbo,  ztH.  8,  p. 
836.  TliLs  is  iho  only  doflnttc  and 
tnutworthy  iDlbrmntioD  thut  we  poe- 
■eas  oonoerninfc  this  remarkable  march. 
Plutarch  fiiraisheg  sciraly  any  par- 
tirnlara,  while  tlio  bomlrastic  descrip- 
tiou  of  it  in  Lucan,  to  which  it  cliiutly 
ovea  ita  celebrity,  is  as  vugae  as  it  is 
infl.itefJ.  Tiie  real  distance  from  Bcro- 
nu«  IJenglmzi)  to  Ciipc  Mfsunita, 
which  forms  the  western  boiin<lai y  of 
tlif  Syrtis,  is,  accord  ni,'  to  Dr.  Hartli, 
who  himself  pertoriued  ihu  juunuy, 
More  than  105  German  or  42U  geo- 
p<aphii-al  miles.  C:iptiin  IJofchey 
*  estimates  it  ut  42G  G.  miles.  Strabo 
biniaelf  in  another  passage  states  the 
<' r  ■umfereuc'.'  of  the  (  Jrcat  Syrtis  at 
SUEiO  stadia  (B;irtb,  Wandtruiigtn^  p. 
S»:  Beeohey's  Tripoli,  p.  256).  It  is 
mort  pro!*  il>le  that  Strabo  would  reckon 
hii  march  from  one  city  to  iin  other,  or 
bfm  Berenice  to  Leptis  liugim,  wfaieh 
is  about  50  miles  farther  westward. 
The  march  from  thenee  to  the  Cartha- 
rtiian  territory  would  offer  comiwra- 
li  -iy  little  ditliciilty. 

Mr.  Mrrivale  hai  l)e<'n  mi«|r>  I  !>vthi' 
eoulu^ed  lutrrative  of  Lucan  iuUi  bup- 


:  posing  that  it  was  the  Lesser  Ryrtis 
which  alone  was  the  bcene  of  this 
perilous  maroh,  but  the  testimony  of 
StralK)  is  clear  and  explicit,  and  per- 
fectly coDsiateut  w^ith  the  natural 
foatnres  of  the  oonntry.  This  Iws 
unarcoitntably  been  orenoofced  by  Mr. 
Louie. 

*  Lnean,  ix.  940.    When  Plntsrch* 

fipt  akfl  of  his  traverHing  the  sandy 
dfsert  for  aeven  days  continuously 
(Cf/fo,  5U)  he  must  clearly  refer  to 
Kome  special  portion  of  the  njarch. 

*  The  same  entorprisi-  had  ind.  ed 
been  succcHsfully  acconijiliiihid  at  a 
much  earlier  period  by  ()phella.s.  ruler 
ot  ryrcne,  who  in  B.C.  308  couducteil 

I  4111  army  of  Greek  mercenaries  from 
j  that  city  to  the  support  of  Agatboolee 
!  ill  liiri  war  aprainst  Carthage.  Ho 
also  took  two  months  on  the  uanh 
(Diodor.  xx.  41,  42).  His  army  was 
reported,  iia  well  as  that  of  Cato,  to 
iiavo  suffered  seven  ly  front  venomnus 
serpents.  Absurdly  c.xaggi-rated  as  are 
the  tales  conceriiin;.^  tiu  sc  tViund  in  the 
Greek  and  Komau  writers,  they  are 
not  altogether  witbont  foundation. 
Several  sp*  cies  of  snakes  whofcie  bile  is 
of  a  mofit  deadly  description  tire  found 
in  the  sands  of  Northern  Africa,  espe- 
cially the  African  Cobra  aod  the 
C«  rastcB  or  Horned  VijM-r.  Otln  rs 
uttiiin  to  u  large  hi'Mi.    Dr.  Barth  iu 
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• 

§  18.  Hostilities  were  also  carried  on  upon  the  eastern 
frontier  of  the  Boman  Empire  daring  the  interval  of  repose 
that  preceded  the  final  contest  between  Antony  and  Octavian, 
and  the  operations  of  the  former  against  the  Parthians  were 
attended  with  some  sncoesses  and  deserve  a  passing  notice. 
The  history  of  this  war  was  written  by  his  friend  and  com- 
panion Delliiis,®  whos('  work  was  used  by  Strabo,  and  appears 
to  have  thrown  some  additional  liirht  on  the  countries  bor- 
dering on  iVrmenia  and  Mesopotamia.  But  our  knowledge  of 
these  campaii^ns  is  too  imperfect  to  estimate  their  value  in 
this  respect.  We  learn  however  that,  after  the  way  had  been 
cleared  for  him  by  the  successes  of  his  lieatenant%  Yentidius 
and  Ganidins — ^the  first  of  whom  defeated  the  Parthians  and 
drove  them  back  across  the  Euphrates^  while  the  second  re- 
dnced  the  Armenian  king,  Artavasdes,  to  submission,  and  even 
carried  the  Roman  arms  for  the  second  time  against  the  Iberians 
and  Albanians" — lie  himself  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  great 
army  tliruu<j:h  Armenia,  into  Atropat<'n(%  a  ])rovinee  hitherto 
unknown  to  the  lloman  arms,  and  whieh  constituted  a  subordi- 
nate kingdom  dependent  upon  the  Parthian  monarchy.  Here 
he  laid  siege  to  a  city  cjilled  by  Plutarch  Phraata,  and  by 
Dion  Cassius  Praaspa,  which  is  described  as  a  great  city,  in 
which  the  king  of  Media  (Atropatene)  had  deposited  his  wives 
and  children  for  security.'*  It  was  a  fortress  of  great  strength, 
and  the  efforts  of  Antony  to  reduce  it  proved  ineffectual. 
Unfortunately  ita  site  is  very  imperfectly  indicated.  But  it 
apjK'ars  to  be  certainly  the  same  place  wliieh  is  called  by 
8trabo  Vera,*  and  if  this  be  the  case  it  may  prol)ably  be  iden- 
tified with  the  remarkable  mountain  fortress  now  known  as 


one  instance  killfHl  a  snake  between 
8  and  9  feet  in  length  (p.  268) ;  but  no 
such  giKantio  monsten  «•  the  Pjthont 
and  Boos  of  India  are  knofwn  in  AfHca 
at  the  present  day. 

•  Stmbo,  xi.  p.  523 :  Pint  Anton. 
c.  25f  59.  Tbia  is  the  same  Dellius  trt 
whom  Horace  has  addresKed  the  well- 
known  ode  (Ciurm.  ii.  'd). 


'  Phit.  Atiinn.  :V\  ;  Dion  Cass.  xlix. 
24.  Plutarch  even  asserts  that  Cani- 
dios  on  this  ocoasioQ  adfimoed  as  fkr 
as  the  CaucaHtiH  (&XP'  '''"^  KavKdaou 
v^Atfer),  a  statement  that  must  doubt- 
less be  nceiTed  with  some  allowance. 

"  Pint.  AiiUyn.  38. 

"  OCf pa.  Strab*.  xi.  13.  p.  r)23.  Un- 
fortuuaU;ly  the  te  xt  of  Strubo  in  thia 
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Takht-i-Sulciman,  for  wkich  Sir  H.  Eawlinson  has  claimed  the 
name  of  the  Atropateman  Ecbatana.^  13e  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
certain  that  Antony  on  this  occasion  carried  the  Boman  arms 
in  this  direction  &rther  than  any  preceding,  or  indeed  than 
any  subsequent,  general. 

Having  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  siege,  he  commenced 
his  retreat  towards  Armenia,  but  suffered  severely  from  drouglit 
and  thirst  in  travrrsinjn^  the  arid  plains  of  Atropateiio  (the 
modern  Azorhijun),  as  well  as  from  the  continual  harjussing 
attacks  of  the  Parthians.  It  was  not  till  alter  twentv-seven 
days'  march,  during  which  they  were  engaged  in  almost  i>er- 
petual  hostilities,  and  are  said  to  have  lost  not  less  than  24,000 
men,  that  the  Boman  army  reached  the  river  Arazes,  after 
crossmg  which  they  found  themselves  in  safety,  within  the  limits 
of  a  friendly  country.'  The  distance  from  Phiaata  or  Vera  to  the 
Arazes  b  given  by  Stiabo,  on  the  authority  of  Dellius,  at  2400 
stadia,  or  240  G.  miles.  Sir  H.  Bawlinson,  who  was  himself  • 
well  acquainted  with  tlie  country,  j)oints  out  the  accuracy  with 
whicli  tlic  details  (if  this  marcli  are  given  by  Plutarch,  evidently 
following  the  authority  of  Drllius:  among  other  incidents  tho 
sufierings  of  the  lioman  A)ldiers  were  on  one  occvision  greatly 
angmeuti  (1  by  their  coming  to  a  stream  of  snjf  water  which  is 
undoubtedly  the  Aji,  a  river  flowing  a  few  miles  to  the  north 
of  Tabriz,  tJie  only  one  of  this  nature  in  all  Azerbijan.^ 

On  the  other  hand  the  route  by  which  Antony  had  advanced 
into  Atropatene  is  very  obscurely  indicated.  Strabo  indeed 
represents  him  as  being  purposely  misled  by  the  king  of 

pona^o  is  corrupt,  and  it  is  impoaBible  |  contmrf,  identifies  the  two,  m  merely 

to  di  tennino  tin-  connexion   of  this  diffi  rciit  appollntions  of  the  Ninie  place 

Dame  with  the  uruccdliig  cluufiti  of  the  i  (Utoyr.  Joum.  I.  c).     The  mune  of 

aentenee  in  wnieh  is  foand  that  of  I  uazaca  oocnra  in  Ktdemy  and  Am- 

Oamoaf  a  well-known    tiiirne,  corre-  \  ininnus  Murrclliiius,  ns   well   as  in 

qicmding  to  the  Armtniun  Gandsak,  a  !  tStephuQUii  of  iiyzuutium:  that  of  Vera, 

treasury.    Grosknid,  BLnmer  and  G.  I  believe,  is  not  fimnd  in  any  other 

Bliillt-r  conhidtr   th»'   two  nuines  writrr. 

referring  to  two  diittiact  places— the  '  Kawlinsou  in  Geoyr.  Juurnalf  vd. 

one  being  tlie  winter,  the  other  the  x.  p.  65,  &o. 

summer  reaidenee  of  the  kiugd  of  Atro-  |     '  Plut  AiUoH»  41-49;  Dion  Cass, 

patene — uud  it  its  dilHcult  to  rcahit  tliid  |  xUz.  28-31. 

conduDiou.   tSir  11.  Bawliusou,  on  the  I     *  Id.  ibid.  pp.  113-117. 
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Armenia,  who  caused  him  to  take  a  circuitous  aud  laborious 
route  from  the  Euphrates  instead  of  the  more  direct  and  easy 
one.*  But  this  may  well  be  doubted.  The  direct  route  fiom 
the  Zeugma  fat  Bir)  would  have  led  him  through  the  same 
country  as  had  been  tiayened  by  daasua^  and  exposed  him  to 
a  repetition  of  the  same  disasteKS.  By  keeping  to  the  moun- 
tains through  Ckmimagene,  Sophene,  and  the  southern  proTinoes 
of  Annenia,  he  avoided  exposing  himself  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Parthian  cavalry,  while  the  alliance  of  the  Armenian  king 
secured  his  northern  flank.  Artaviisdes  however,  though  at 
first  acting  as  the  ally  of  Antony,  abandoned  him  in  tlie  trimo 
of  his  need — a  defection  for  which  the  Roman  triumvir  at  a 
later  period  punished  him  by  invading  his  kingdom  and 
depriving  him  of  the  sovereignty.* 

It  is  during  this  period  that  we  find  the  first  notice  of  the 
city  of  Palmyra,  against  which  Antony  detached  a  predatory 
expeditiout  on  account  of  the  wealth  which  the  inhaHtants 
were  reported  to  have  accumnlated  by  their  extensive  com- 
mercial relations,  with  the  Syrians  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Parthian  provinces  on  the  other* 


*  Btmbo,  xL  18,  p.  584. 

»  Plutarch,  Ant.  50;  Dion  Cass.  xlix. 
89f  40.  Oq  this  occaiiiou  Autony 
advanced  fknn  Nicopolis  in  Lesser 
Anneniat  and  poshed  on  dizeet  upon 


Aitaxata,  the  Armenian  capital,  of 

which  1)0  iiiailc  himself  master. 

*  AppiaD,  J).  C.  V.  9.  This  expo- 
dition  appears  to  havo  taken  place  in 
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NOTE  A,  p.  114 

BELGIAN  TRIBES. 

The  onummtioii  on  this  oooasion  of  the  various  Belgian  tribes, 
and  the  forces  they  were  able  to  muster,  is  a  dooument  of  the 
highsst  interest,  and  famishes  the  foundation  for  all  inqniries  into 
the  geography  of  this  part  of  Gaul. 

The  nations  mentioned  by  Caesar,  most  of  whom  can  be  deter- 
mined, and  their  site  fixed  with  the  greatest  oleameas,  are  as 
follows : 

The  Bellovaoi,  whose  capital  oity  still  retains  the  name  of 

BeauvaiB. 

Tho  Ambiani,  whose  name  is  still  found  in  that  of  Amiens. 

The  Atrcbatos  who  gave  name  to  Artois  and  its  capital  of  Aria«. 

Tho  Caletes  whoso  name  is  still  found  in  that  of  the  Pays  de 
Caux,  the  part  of  Normandy  ai^oining  the  sea,  from  the  mouth  of 
tho  Seine  to  that  of  the  Bresle. 

The  VoliocaKses  in  the  Veidn,  the  district  between  the  Beauvai&is 
and  the  Seine. 

Tlio  Veromaudui  iu  the  Yermandois,  a  portion  of  Ficardie  around 
fcjt.  Quentin. 

The  Suessionos  in  tho  diocese  of  Soissons. 

The  Remi,  who  wore  in  alliance  with  Ciesar,  in  that  of  Keims. 

In  all  those  cases  tho  names  alone  suffice  to  fix  the  locality 
beyond  dispute.  In  tho  case  of  tho  Nervii,  the  most  powerful  and 
warlike  of  all  the  Belgic  tribes,  the  name  has  disap|>eared,  though 
still  mentioned  by  Tacitus  and  I'tok-my  :  but  their  position  is 
certain :  they  occupied  the  region  of  Hainault  and  tho  diocoso  of 
Camhrai,  extending  eastward  to  the  Sambre.  In  like  manner  the 
Horini  held  the  sea-coast  adjoining  the  Straits  of  Calais  from  the 
month  of  the  Somme  to  the  Scheldt^  and  the  Menapii  the  still  more 
norUrarly  distriot  abont  the  mouths  of  the  Scheldt  and  tlie  Hense. 

The  Advatnoi  were  aitnated  to  the  north  of  the  Nervii,  abont  the 
oonflnenoe  of  the  Samhre  and  Mease :  their  ohief  oity  is  supposed, 
though  on  donbtftil  eyidenoe,  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  Namur. 

The  Eborones  must  be  placed  to  the  north  of  these  last,  apparently 
in  the  distriot  subsequently  oooupied  by  the  Tungri  (Tongres) ; 
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while  the  three  nations  associated  with  them  by  Cassar  as  dis- 
tinctly German  tribes  (qui  uno  nomine  Gennani  appellantur),  the 
Condrusi,  Caerasi,  and  Paemani,  are  otherwise  wholly  unknown. 

The  powerful  nation  of  the  Treveri  (certainly  a  Gorman  tribe) 
did  not  take  part  with  tho  Tk'lgianH  on  this,  occasion,  but  is 
repeatedly  mentioned  elsewhere  in  tho  Commentaries :  they  held 
apparently  the  whole  of  tlio  snbf-crjincnt  diocese  of  Treves,  on  each 
side  of  the  Moselle,  and  extendinu;  t<»  tho  left  bank  of  the  Khine. 
The  same  was  the  case  with  tlie  Medloinatrici,  (Cjvs.  B.  G.  iv.  10, 
vii.  75)  whose  name  survivcH  in  tho  much  abbreviated  form  of 
Metz,  the  ancient  diocese  of  which  probably  coincided  with  the 
limits  of  their  territory.  Tho  Ubii  at  this  time  dwelt  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Iwhine,  opposite  to  the  Treveri. 


NOTE  B,  p.  119. 

CfiSAB's  PASSAGE  FBOM  GAUL  TO  BBITAIN. 

Both  the  point  (»f  de]»iirture,  from  which  Ciesav  sailed  on  his 
expedition  to  Britain,  and  that  where  he  landed  in  the  island,  have 
l>cen  of  late  years  made  the  subject  of  mucli  controversy.  Mr. 
Lonn;,  who  is  the  most  recent  writer  that  has  examined  tho  ques- 
tion, arrives  at  the  conclusion  '*  that  it  will  never  be  settled 
whether  Caesar  sailed  from  Wissiint  or  from  Boulogne."  (Dcrlinv 
of  (he  Jioinan  liejuihlic^  vol.  iv,  p.  4X\.)  Without  presuming  to 
*•  settle  "  the  question,  1  may  briefly  state  the  reasons  which  in  my 
opinion  are  decisive  in  favour  of  Wissant;  tho  conclusion  adopted 
by  D'Anvillo,  Cossellin,  Walckenaer,  as  well  as  more  recently  by 
M.  do  Saulcy.  Cjesar  tells  us  that  ho  selected  flie  l\iitus  I  tins,  an 
his  point  of  departure,  because  it  was  the  most  convenient  passiigo 
to  Britain,  al>out  thirty  miles  from  the  continent  (quo  ex  portu 
commodissimum  in  Britanniam  trajectum  esse  coguoverat,  circiter 
milium  passuuui  \  \  \  a  continenti.  B.  G.  v.  2).  Now  Wissant  is  the 
nearest  port  to  Britain,  and  was  on  that  account  mudk  used  in  the 
middle  ages.  This  was  a  point  that  could  be  readily  ascertained 
by  a  mere  inspection  of  the  coast  It  is  tme  that  the  distaaoe  ia 
less  than  the  30  (fioman)  miles  stated  by  Ceesar ;  but  we  have 
repeatedly  had  occasion  to  obsenre  that  the  ancients  bad  Abaolately 
no  means  of  determining  distances  at  sea  with  any  approach  to 
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accaracy.  The  diiforenoe  ie  inconsiderable :  WiBsaut  being  about 
22  English  or  23.^  Homan  miles  from  Dover :  while  Geesoriacum 
or  Boulogne  is  nearly  (if  not  quite)  30  English  miles  from  Folke- 
stone, the  nearest  point  of  the  British  coast.  It  is  certain  that 
after  the  Komaus  had  permanoiitly  established  tliciiiselves  in  Gaul, 
and  camo  to  have  frequent  intercourse  with  Britain,  Gessoriacum 
came  to  bo  tlie  customary  port  of  communication  between  the  two  : 
but  if  we  suppose  this  to  be  the  Portus  Itius  of  Cn3sar  we  have  to 
account  for  the  change  of  name,  of  which  we  have  no  siniilar 
instance  in  regard  to  any  other  name  mentioned  in  the  Com-  . 
mentaries. 

I  entirely  concur  with  Mr.  Long  in  believing  the  Icium  or 
Itium  rroniontorium  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  9,  §  2)  to  be  Cape  Grisuoz,  the 
only  headland  of  importance  along  this  whole  lino  of  coast,  and 
which  must  in  all  ages  have  attracted  attention ;  though  the 
<rc'«»graj)her  lias  in  this  case  much  misplaced  its  position.  But  if 
Ciipo  Grisnez  he  the  promontory  of  Itium,  the  Portus  itius  would 
be  naturally  looked  for  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood :  and  the 
name  would  suit  much  better  with  Wissant,  which  is  barely  3  miles 
from  Cape  Grisnez,  than  with  Boulogne  which  is  nearly  ten. 

For  a  fuller  disoiudini  of  tbia  snbjeot  I  mnst  refer  my  readers  to 
Mr.  Long's  article  Itins  Portna  in  lir.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Aneieiit 
Oeography^  and  to  his  Appendix  to  his  Siitcry,  vol.  iv.  already  cited, 
as  well  as  to  the  work  of  SL  F.  de  Sanlcy  (Let  Oam^atjnet  de  JiUea 
Char  dans  let  Qadet,  Paris,  1862,  pp.  125-224).  The  arguments  on 
the  other  side  are  ably  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Ijewin  {Inwuim  of 
Brikmt  JfifMiut  Cketar,  8to.,  London,  1859). 


NOTE  C,  p.  119. 

LANJ>INO  OF  CJESAR  IN  BRITAIN. 

This  points  like  that  disonssed  in  the  preceding  note,  after 
having  been  regarded  as  a  settled  qnestion  by  most  English  his- 
Umaos  and  topogiaphers  from  CSamden  down  to  our  own  day,  has 
of  late  been  much  disputed.  It  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  a 
note  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  controvenay,  for  which  I  must 
again  refer  my  readers  to  Mr.  Long's  Talnable  Hittorif  of  ihe  DecUne 
of  ike  Boma»  BepMe,  voL  iv.  Appendix  L,  who  has,  in  my  opinion. 
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Buccessfully  10!"! i led  the  argumente  of  those  who  contend  that  CBSsar 
must  have  landed  to  tlie  westwnrd  of  Dover,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ilytho  or  Lympno.  The  (X)ntrary  seems  certainly  implied  in 
the  expression  of  Caisar  that,  on  his  second  voyage,  when  his  ships 
had  drifted  with  the  tide,  he  found  at  dawn  of  day  that  he  had  left 
Britain  behind  him  on  his  left  ("  longius  delatus  eestu  orta  luce  sub 
sinistra  Britiinniam  relictam  conspexit,"  v,  8).  This  passage  is  in 
niy  opinion  decisive  of  the  whole  question.  It  is  not  only  clearly 
intelligible,  but  appropriate  and  graphic  (as  Caisar's  language 
generally  is)  on  the  supposition  that  the  fleet  was  canied  through 
the  Straits  of  Dover  beyond  the  South  Foreland,  where  the  coast 
trends  away  to  the  north.  The  advocates  of  the  oppoKito  theory 
fail  to  give  any  intelligible  explanation  of  it  in  accordance  with 
their  views.  I  will  only  add  that  the  distance  of  12  milea  from 
the  place  of  his  landing  to  the  river  where  the  enemy  first  disputed 
his  advance  would  just  about  bring  him  to  the  baoka  of  the  Stour. 
Thia  queation  haa  also  been  fully  inyeatigatad  hy  M.  F.  de  Sauloy, 
in  the  work  cited  in  the  previona  note,  who  anives  at  the  oonoluaion 
that  Oemr  sailed  from  Wisaant  and  landed  at  Deal, 


NOTE  D,  p.  120. 

PASSAGE  OF  THB  THAUXS. 

The  precise  spot  at  which  Cicsar  crossed  tlio  Thames  has  been  a 
bubject  of  mucli  controversy,  and  cannot  yet  be  said  to  l>o  deter- 
mined with  certaint}-.  But  it  may  Lo  placed  with  reasonable 
assurance  within  narrow  limits.  It  could  not  have  been  lower 
down  than  Kingston, because  the  tide  comes  up  as  far  as  Tuddington, 
just  below  that  town  :  and  there  is  no  reason  to  place  it  higher  up 
than  Chertsey.  At  the  present  day  the  river  is  fordable  at  many 
points  between  these  towns,  the  most  practioable  of  suoh  fords 
being  at  Sunbuiy.  But  the  name  of  Goway  Stakes,  still  given  to  a  . 
spot  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wey, 
and  the  tndition  preserved  by  Bede,  that  the  atakea  atill  viaiHe  in 
his  day  in  the  river-bed  were  those  which  had  been  driven  m  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  CSaasar,  certainly  give  a  strong  probability  to 
the  supposition,  adopted  by  Gamden  and  others,  that  this  waa  the 
'very  spot  where  he  crossed  the  rivers  Ita  distance  from  the  aea 
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wonld  also  accord  sufficiently  well  with  the  etatement  of  Cassar 
that  the  Tamosis  was  about  80  Koman  miles  from  the  sea  (jB.  G,  v. 
11).  This  estimate  could  obviouKly  have  reference  only  to  his 
own  march  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Deal.  The  direct  distance 
from  the  Thames  to  the  nearest  part  of  the  coast  of  Sussex  he  had 
no  means  of  knowing.  (Caesar,  B.  G.  v.  18  ;  Orosius,  vi.  9 ;  Bede, 
Hist.  Eccles.  i.  2 ;  Camden's  Briiannia^  vol.  ii.  p.  168.  See  also  the 
ArchaologiOf  vol.  ii.  pp.  141-158,  and  a  note  to  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon's Hist,  de  OSiar,  toL  ii  p.  191.) 


NOTE  E»  p.  120. 

THB  CAPITAL  OF  0A8SIVSLLAUNU8. 

Mr.  Merivale  sapposes  this  '*oppidum"  of  CasBivellaunus  to 
have  been  on  the  site  of  Verulamium,  but  there  eeems  to  me  no 
foundation  for  this.  It  is  precisely  in  reference  to  this  **  oppidum  " 
of  Cassivellaiiniis  that  Csasar  explains  what  was  meant  by  the  term 
among  the  Britons — a  mere  stockade  or  enclosed  space  in  the  midst 
of  a  forest  where  they  took  refuge  with  their  flooks  and  herds  in 
case  of  an  inTanon.  Ab  his  OQgnoseit  non  longe  ex  eo  loco  oppi- 
dum Oassivellaimi  abesse  silyis  palndibnsqae  munitom,  quo  satis 
magnns  hominnm  peoorisqnenmnenis  oosfeDevit.  Oppidum  autem 
Biitamd  Tooaati  <mm  silvas  impeditas  teUo  atqne  fossa  mvnienmt, 
quo  inousioBiB  hostiom  yitandn  causa  oonyenire  oonsasmnt "  (B,  0» 
21).  There  would  be  little  reason  why  snob  a  temporary 
stronghold  should  become  converted  into  a  Boman  town. 

Other  writers  place  it  in  the  neighboorhood  of  Wendoyer,  a  diver, 
genoe  which  sufficiently  shows  tibe  utter  absence  of  any  real  due  to 
its  position. 


NOT£      p.  120. 

BBITI8U  TIUIi£S. 

The  names  of  these  tribes  as  given  by  Cieflar  {B.  0.  v.  21)  arc 
the  Oenimagni,  Segontiaoi,  Anoalites,  Bibroci,  and  Cassii :  none  of 
which  are  mentioned  by  any  later  writer  or  are  found  in  Britain 
under  the  Boman  dominion.  Hence  they  cannot  be  placed  with 
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any  certainty,  though  there  are  Bome  reasons  for  Bopposing  the 
begoDtiaoi  to  hive  ocoapieda  part  of  Berkshire,  of  which  Silohester 
was  the  capital.  (Beale  Poste,  BrUamnie  JtsieareAst,  pi  165.)  It 
has  heen  propoeed  hj  some  editors  to  read  **  loeni,  Oangi,"  for  the 
unknown  name  of  the  CenimagDi,  hot  there  is  no  authority  for  so 
arhitrsry  a  change.  It  was  first  proposed  by  Lipsius  in  a  note  on 
Tacitus  (Annai,  xiL  82),  and  has  been  adopted  by  the  recent  editors 
Nipperdey  and  Oebler :  but  it  is  improbable  that  so  powerful  a 
tribe  as  the  Iceni  should  hare  submitted  so  readily.  It  is  much 
more  likely  that  the  names  thus  enumerated  by  Oaasar  should  have 
been  comparatively  unimportant  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
(say  in  Buckinghamshire  and  Berkshire)  which  at  a  later  period 
had  been  absorbed  into  the  more  important  tribes,  or  were  too 
inngnificant  to  attract  notice. 

Tlam  Oassil  are  assumed  by  Dr.  Latham  {Diet,  af  Ane,  Oeogr. «.  v.) 
to  be  the  people  of  whom  Oas^ivellannus  was  king,  but  this  is  not 
stated  by  Oeoitar,  and  is  certainly  at  varianoe  with  this  incidental 
notice  of  their  submission,  while  Cassivellaunus  still  held  out. 
Csesar  does  not  mentiou  over  %vhat  people  that  chieftain  originaU^ 
ruled  :  he  had  est  iblished  himself  on  the  throne  of  the  Trinobantes 
by  the  murder  of  the  previous  king — the  father  of  Mandubracius 
{B.  0,  V,  20) — but  it  is  not  clear  whether  this  was  his  original 
kingdom,  or  an  addition  made  to  his  previous  dominions.  The  narao 
of  Cashiobary  (near  Watford,  about  7  miles  S.W.  of  St.  Alb m's) 
may  possibly,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Latham,  retain  some  trace  of  that 
of  the  Cassii,  but  the  evidence  of  a  single  isolated  name  is  very 
precarious. 
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CHAPTER  XX, 

BOMAN  EMFIBE  UNDER  AnOUSTUS. 


Segtiok  1.— -JZoffum  Empire  under  Augudm. 

§  1.  The  annexation  of  Egypt  as  a  Roman  province  (b.o.  30) 
completed  in  great  measure  the  fabric  of  the  Eoman  Empire^ 
in  the  form  which  it  retained  with  compaiatiTelj  little  alter- 
ation during  a  period  of  three  centuries.  The  whole  extent 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  still  continued  to  be  the  centre 
of  the  ancient  world,  was  now  encircled  by  an  nninterrupted 
chain  of  provinces,  either  directly  subject  to  the  Roman  ad- 
ministration, or  held  by  tributary  and  dopciuli  iit  kings,  who 
enj«>ye(l  tlioir  Tinmiiuil  snvcrcii^nty  only  at  the  pleasure  of  their 
all-powerful  neighbour.  The  number  of  these  vassals  or  pro- 
tected states  still  continued  to  be  more  considerable  in  the  time 
of  Augustus  than  at  a  later  period,  the  greater  part  of  them 
having  afterwards  been  gradually  absorbed  into  the  vast 
monarchy  of  Borne.  It  will  assist  us  in  considering  the  state 
of  geographical  science  under  the  Roman  Empire,  its  progress 
and  its  limits,  if  we  take  a  brief  preliminary  survey  of  that 
Eni[)ire  itself,  as  it  was  first  constituted  under  Augustus,  as 
w<dl  as  of  its  relations  with  its  immediate  neighbours. 

Commencing  with  the  West,  the  whole  of  Spain  had  been 
reduced  to  a  state  (tf  snl)jection,  and  was  divided  into  three 
provinces.  Some  of  the  northern  tribes,  indeed,  the  Cantabri 
and  the  Astmcs,  who  held  the  rugged  mountain  regions 
adjoining  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  had  still  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence, until  after  the  accession  of  Augustus,  and  were  not 
finally  subdued  until  the  year  22  B.c.^ 

'  Dion  Cass.  liii.  2.'),  liv.  n.  Strabo,  j  with  the  allusiojig  to  thcso  wr^rs  in 
iii.  p.         All  scholars  are  familiar  j  Horace  (^'Cantabor  non  ani»  doma- 
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Tho  conquest  of  Gaiil  li.i'l  boon  completed  by  Julius  Ca?8ar, 
and  the  whole  country,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhine  and 
the  Ooeaiiy  passed  without  difficulty  under  the  dominion  of 
AngnstnB.  The  foundation  of.nnmerons  colonies,  and  the  con- 
traction of  loads  in  all  diiections  tended  lapidly  to  dissemi- 
nate Boman  dTilization  thnrngh  all  parts  of  the  country ;  and 
while  the  Roman  annies  on  tiie  Bhine  were  kept  in  almost  con- 
tinual hostilities  with  their  neighbours,  the  Germans,  on  the 
other  side  of  that  river,  Gaul  itself  appears  to  have  enjoyed 
almost  imdisturlxd  tranquillity. 

It  was  especially  to  Agrippa  tliat  Gaul  was  iiidobted  for 
much  that  contributed  to  promote  its  prosperity.  It  was  he 
that  first  laid  out  and  constructed  foor  great  lines  of  road,  all 
proceeding  from  Lugdunum  (Lyons)  as  a  centre,  of  which  one 
trarersed  the  central  provinces  as  &r  as  the  Santones  on  the 
Western  Ocean,  another  led  to  the  Bhine;  a  third  to  the 
Northern  Ocean,  adjoining  the  Bellovaci  and  Ambiani;  and 
the  fourth  southwards  to  the  proTince  of  Narbo  and  Massilia.' 
It  is  from  the  same  period  that  dates  the  distribution  of  Gaul 
into  lour  ])rovinees ;  the  old  Roman  province  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis  in  the  south,  Belgica  in  the  north,  and  Gallia  Lug- 
dnnensis,  which  extended  from  Lugdunum  to  the  farthest 
extremity  of  Armorica,  but  was  bounded  by  the  Loire  to  the 
sonth :  the  whole  territory  horn  that  riyer  to  the  Pyrenees 
being  indnded  under  the  name  of  Aqnitania,  though  the  people 
of  that  name,  as  described  by  Ctesar,  did  not  extend  north  of 
the  Garonne* 

§  2.  No  attempt  was  made  either  by  Augustus  or  his  immediate 
successor  to  follow  up  tin-  ijnperlect  designs  of  Julius  Ca'sar, 
by  renewing  the  invasion  of  Britain.  We  are  told  indeed  that 
on  two  occasions — once  before  the  downlall  of  Antony,  and 

bilis,"  Carm.  iv  14,  41:  "  Cantabrum  to  our  own  days  in  thutof  theAsturiM. 

ind<x'tum  jugu  fcrre  nostra,"  Ibid.  ii.  '  i^trabo,  iv.  p.  208. 

e,  2,  etc.).    The  name  c.f  tho  AHtures  •  This  division  continued  in  uae  till 

:i}>|M  iirK  to  hnvo  exfitcd  lo.><H  attention,  |  the  time  of  Coiif-tantiiif,  and  is  noog^ 

uiiii  Its  iiut  Iwuud  in  the  liunuui  pueta  i  ni^cd  buth  by  i'liny  and  Ptoleiny. 
or  thi«  period ;  though  it  has  survived 
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again  at  a  subsequent  period  (b.c.  27)  — the  emperor  enter- 
tained the  project  of  an  expedition  to  the  British  Islands  ;^  but 
he  contented  himself  with  the  more  practical  and  easier  tjisk  of 
settlii^  the  administiation  of  Gaul,  and  accepted  friendly  over- 
toies  from  the  princes  and  chieftains  of  the  island,  without 
insisting  on  the  payment  of  a  regular  tribute.* 

With  Oermauy,  on  the  other  hand,  the  relations  of  the 
Romans  were  becoming  continually  more  frequent,  and  though 
they  were  generally  of  a  hostile  character,  they  could  not  but 
add  materially  to  the  knowledge  previously  possessed  of  tiiese 
wild  and  thinly-peopled  regions,  hitherto  so  little  known  either 
to  Greek  or  lioman  writers.  The  expeditions  of  successive 
Koman  generals,  who  carried  their  arms  as  far  as  the  Weser 
and  the  Elbe,  will  des^ye  to  be  noticed  in  their  chronological  * 
sequence.  But  no  part  of  Germany  beyond  the  Rhine  was  per- 
manently added  to  the  Roman  dominions  under  Augustus. 
It  was  not  till  a  considerably  later  period  that  the  Roman 
frontier  was  carried  to  the  line  stretching  across  from  the 
Kill  no  to  the  Danube,  so  iis  to  include  almost  the  whole  of 
Suabia. 

§  3.  On  the  southern  side  of  (xermany  the  ease  was  very 
different.  It  was  here  that  the  Roman  Empire  received  by  far 
its  most  important  accession  under  Augustus,  by  the  conquest 
of  what  may  be  briefly  called  the  Danubian  provinces,  including 
Bluetia,  Yindelicia,  Noricum,  and  Fannonia.  Strange  as  it 
appears  to  us  at  the  present  day,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 
wMle  Italy  was  extending  its  power  to  the  Western  Ocean  on 
the  one  side,  and  to  the  Euphrates  and  Araxes  on  the  other, 
the  wild  tribes  on  its  own  northern  frontier  had  never  hven 
siibdne<l,  and  the  valleys  and  deiiles  of  the  Alps  were  still  held 
hv  races  of  lianlv  and  vi^orons  mountaineers,  who  defied  the 
power  of  Home  and  disdained  even  the  semblance  of  submission. 
It  was  not  till  loug  after  the  accession  of  Augustus  to  the 
imperial  power  that  he  turned  his  attention  in  earnest  to  the 


<  DkmGtea.xlix.S8,UH.22.25.  »  Stmbo,  iv.  |».  200. 
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snl)inp'ation  of  these  tribes,  who  had  recently  provoked  his 
intortereuce  by  hiwless  incursions  into  Cisalpine  and  Helvetian 
Graul,  in  which  they  had  displayed  even  more  than  their  acens- 
tomed  barbarity.  They  were,  howeTor,  eflfectually  reduced  to 
Bubjeotion  (in  B.0. 15)  by  the  two  step-sons  of  tiie  Emperor, 
Drnsus  and  Tiberius,  their  strongholds  in  the  mountains 
stormed,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  population  compelled 
to  emigrate.  The  Hhmtians,  who  held  the  monntains  adjoining 
Tridentiim  (Trent),  and  extended  from  tliunce  through  the 
Tyrol  into  th(i  (xrisuns,  were  the  first  to  succumb  ;  but  the 
A  imlrlieians,  wlio  occupied  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Alps, 
were  subdued  within  the  same  summer,  and  the  iionian  frontier 
was  carried  at  once  to  the  Lake  of  Constance  and  the  Danube.* 
The  foundation  in  the  newly  acquired  territory  of  the  colony 
of  Augusta  Yindelicomm  (Augsburg)  which  speedily  rose  to 
be  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  important  colonies  of  the 
empire,^  tended  materially  to  consolidate  the  new  conquest. 
Noricum,  a  district  which  had  previously  mainlined  friendly 
relations  with  Konic,^  shared  the  same  fate,  apparently  on  very 
slight  grounds  (if  provocation.* 

The  Pannonians,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  succumb  without 
a  veliement  and  long-continued  struggle  with  the  Uoman  power. 
On  their  south-western  frontier  they  immediately  adjoined 


•  Dion  Cn».s.  liv.  22 :  Strabo,  iv.  G, 
p.  206:  Yell.  Pat  ii.  96.  These  were 
tho  caiiipnijrns  wlnVh  nro  r(  li  l)rfitod  by 
TIfimoc  in  two  of  iho  line»t  odes  of  his 
fourth  V)ook,  which  was  published 
within  n  few  years  nrterwards  (Carm. 
iv.  4,  and  25).  Thu  uaiiio  of  the 
Yindelict  appears  on  this  ooeaaion  for 
tlic  first  tinir.  That  of  the  Kha^ti 
wa8  knowu  to  Polybius  (up.  Strub. 
{▼.  p.  209);  but  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
that  author  bail  niiy  r«  al  aeqnninlanfe 
with  the  tribes  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Alps.  The  two  nations  appear 
throu*rhout  as  iniiiiiat<  ly  conmvtcd 
with  one  another,  and  were  probably  of 
common  origin. 

'  It  is  termed  hy  Taeitus  (Chrmmia^ 


c.  41),  splendidisjiiraa  Rffitira  pro- 
vinciw  cnlonia." 

"  A  kinir  of  Xoricnm  is  iii'  ntioned 
I  by  (.  jB>*ar  {litU.  Civ.  i.  18;  n»  st  uding 
)  an  auxiliary  force  of  300  cavalry  in  his 
pnpjKtrt  at  tbf  nnt1ir<>;ik  of  thf  Civil 
I  War.    lie  mu.st  therefore  have  fsta- 
I  blished  friendly  relations  with  him 
I  dnrinp;  the  time  that  lio  held  tbr  mni- 
I  msnd  in  Cisalpine  (laul.   But  the  ex- 
'  tensive  nse  amonpr  the  Itomans  of  None 
iron,  wbioli  ajipiars  to  liavc  K'cii  the 
i  principal  source  of  thi  ir  supply  of  tlint 
indispensable  metal,  implies  the  exist- 
ence of  extensive conim<  rpial  relations. 
*  Dion  Osst.  liv.  20.    Bee  Note  A, 
I  p.  144. 
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that  of  the  Romans,  and  their  native  hardiliood  led  thorn  to 
molest  their  richer  neighbours  by  continual  incursions.  An 
extensive  commeroe  was  already  earned  on  from  Aquileia,  in 
the  land  of  the  Veneti — one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of 
Northern  Italy— orer  the  pass  of  Mount  Ocra  into  the  valley  of 
the  Save,  and  thence  to  the  Danube  :^  and  this  it  became  &n 
important  object  with  the  Boman  goyemment  to  secure. 
Hence  we  find  Augustus,  iis  early  as  B.C.  35,  conductinj]^  an 
expe<lition  in  person  into  Pannoniu,  which  ended  with  the 
capture  of  tlieir  strong  city  of  Siseia  on  the  Save,^  a  blow  whicli 
wa>>  followed  for  a  tiipe  by  the  submission  of  the  whole  people. 
They  were  however  far  from  being  effectually  subdued :  we 
And  them  again  in  arms  in  n.c.  15,  when  they  invaded  the 
Boman  province  of  Istria:  and  it  was  not  till  a.d.  8  that  they 
were  finally  reduced  to  subjection.* 

§  4.  But  if  it  is  remarkable  to  find  provinces  so  nearly 
adjacent  to  Italy  retaining  their  independence  to  so  late  a 
period,  it  is  still  more  surprisinp;,  according  to  our  modem 
noti<ms,  to  learu  that  tliis  was  the  case  to  a  great  extent  even 
with  tribes  on  the  south  side  of  the  Alps,  and  whicli  w(^  are 
accustomed  to  consider  as  altogether  included  within  the  limits 
of  Italy.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  many  of  these  mountain  tribes 
were,  at  the  time  when  Augustus  iirst  ascended  the  throne, 


'  Strahn.  vii.  p.  314.    Strabo  cot-  of  the  Kiilpn  (Colnpis)  with  the  PavP. 

rectly  poinU  out  that  thif  pass  was  tho  a  {)ositi()n  which  gave  it  an  importanco 

lowest  put  of  the  Alpine  eluvhi  whieh  ■  •nalogous  to  fliat  of  Belgrade  In  modern 

extended  from  the  Uhirtian  Alps  to  days.    Thr  aite  is  8tiU  nuufad  bj  m 

the  oountiy  of  the  lapudea,  where  it  ,  vilWe  named  Siszek. 

Yoee  sgfdn  to  m men  eoosidenble  ele-  ;     *  Dion  Cass.      29-84:  Yell.  Fat 

vation.    The  lapodes occupied  a  part  ii.  IIO-IIO;  Su.  t  T/7;.  10,  Mon.  Anryr. 

of  the  modem  Croatia,  extending  from  p.  35.   The  alarm  at  liomc  on  thi^  last 

the  Save  and  the  Kulpa,  to  the  Gulf  i  occasion  was   great,  piincipally  no 

of  Quaraeroatthe  head  of  the  Adriatiei  doubt  on  account  of  the  proximity  of 

Tliey  were  a  wild  and  warlike  rar«,  the  enemy,  who  were  actually  design- 

who  \v*  re  Iirst  reduced  to  suhjcction  hy  in}^  to  invade  Ittily  hy  the  puss  of 

Augustus.  Mount  Ocra :  and  coiUd  thus  have 

'  Dion  CiMiB.  xlix.  3<i,  37.     Act  ord-  ,  been  ut  tin-  ;:iitc8  of  Rome,  it  was  said, 

ing  to  the  boast  of  Augustus  hiinbelf,  t  within  leu  days  !    IIcik-c  also  Sueto- 

this  was  the  first  oocaafon  on  which  nius  (l.e.\  with  obvious  exaggeration, 

the  Pannonians  were  rc^'-ailod  by  the  ealls  the  w:ir  "  pravissimnm  nmninQ 

Boman  aras  (Monum.  Ancyr.  p.  35).  externorum  bcUoruin  pobt  I'unico.'* 

Siseia  was  situated  at  the  junction  ' 

VOL.  If.  L 
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either  altogether  independent  of  the  Eoman  authorityy  or,  if 
nominaily  tributary,  yet  exempt  from  all  practical  conlm)!,  and 
ready  at  any  time  to  break  out  into  hcstilities.  Snoh  was  the 
position  of  the  Salassi,  who  occupied  the  great  valley  of  Ao8ta» 
from  its  entrance  at  iTrea  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  passes  at 
its  head.  They  had  indeed  been  attacked  and  defeated  as 
early  as  B.C.  143  by  the  Consul  Appius  Claudius,  and  in 
B.C.  100  the  Koman  colony  of  Eporediu  (Ivreu)  was  settletl  at 
the  mouth  of  the  valley.  But  they  continued  to  retain  their 
lawless  and  predatory  habits,  and  committed  constant  depre- 
dations upon  the  neighbouring  colonists,  as  well  as  upon  all 
who  had  occasion  to  pass  through  their  country.  In  one 
instance  they  plundered  the  baggage  of  a  part  of  Onsar's 
army;  and  compelled  Decimus  Brutus  on  his  retreat  from 
Mutina  in  B.a  43  to  purchase  his  passage  by  the  payment  of  a 
large  sum  of  money.*  It  was  not  till  after  repeated  campaigns 
that  they  were  finally  reduced  to  subjection  by  Terentius 
Varro  in  n.c.  25 ;  a  result  that  was  attained  only  by  the  almost 
total  extirpation  of  tlic  tribe.^  At  the  same  time  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Koman  colony  of  Augusta  Praitoria  (Aosta)  at  the 
point  of  junction  of  the  two  passes  of  the  Great  and  Little 
St.  Bernard,  served  to  secure  those  two  important  lines  of 
communication.* 

Very  much  the  same  state  of  things  existed  also  in  regard 
to  other  Alpine  tribes  in  somewhat  similar  situations,  such  as 
the  Camuni — whose  name  is  still  retained  in  that  of  the  Yld 
Camonica — the  Lepontii  at  the  head  of  the  Lacus  Verbanns  or 
Lago  Maggiore ; — the  Trinmpilini,  in  the  Yal  Trompia,  (kc. : 
all  of  which  were  seated  ou  the  Italian  slope  of  the  Alps. 


*  Strabo,  iv.  p.  205. 

»  Id.  iV,i.l.  Dion  Cass.  liii.  2ru 

•  It  is  certaiu  thut  from  this  period 
onward  the  only  three  passes  of  the 
Alps  from  Italy  into  Gaul  that  were  in 
habitual  use  were :  1,  that  through 
the  CSottian  Alps  (the  Mont  Gen^vre), 
which  led  down  tho  vallry  of  tho 
Durance  into  that  of  theiilumc;  2,  the 


Little  St.  Bt  rnard  (per  Alpca  GmiasX 
wliioh  ltd  from  Augusta  direct  to  Lug- 
duiiuin,  and  was  much  the  shortest 
route  into  central  Gaul ;  3,  tho  Great 
St.  Bernard  (\wt  Alpes  Pt  nninas), 
which  was  the  direct  road  to  the  Lake 
Lemannw  and  the  ooimtiy  of  the 
^Ivetiana 
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The  Maritime  Alps  were  in  like  manner  held  by  Li^urian 
tribes,  who  retained  their  independence  till  the  year  14  b.c, 
when  they  weie  for  the  first  time  reduced  to  subjection.' 
Angnstus  after  this  carried  a  high  road  through  their  oonutry, 
and  to  oQumiemorate  the  final  conquest  of  the  Alpine  tribes 
erected  a  monument  at  the  highest  point  of  the  pass,  record- 
ing the  names  of  not  less  than  forty-four  "Gentes  AlpinsB 
devictne.**  The  monument  is  still  standing,  at  a  place  called 
Turbia  (a  corruption  of  Tropnpa  Augusta),  though  in  ruins: 
but  the  iuscription  has  fortunately  been  preserved  to  us  by 
Pliny,^  and  is  one  of  our  most  important  authorities  for  the 
topography  of  the  Alpine  tribes.  Many  of  them»  however, 
are  of  coarse  obscure  names,  otherwise  unknown,  and  which 
cannot  be  detennined  with  any  certainty. 

But  eyen  thus  the  whole  of  the  Alpine  regions  were  not  yet 
incorpotated  with  the  Boman  Empire.  There  still  remained 
twelve  petty  tribes,  placed  under  a  native  king  named  Cottius, 
who  liaving  been  uniformly  friendly  to  the  Komans,  had  given 
no  pretext  for  hostilities,  and  continued  to  enjoy  the  nominal 
sovereignty  of  a  small  mountain  territory,  standing  in  much 
the  same  relation  with  the  Roman  Empire  that  the  "pro- 
tected "  native  princes  hold  with  the  British  £mpire  in  India. 
His  capital  was  Segusio,  now  Susa,  and  an  inscription  still 
extant  records  the  names  of  the  ^  civitates "  subject  to  his 
rule.*  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Nero  that  this  petty  princi- 
pal ity  was  formally  included  in  the  Boman  dominions:  and 
the  name  of  the  Cottian  Alps  attached  to  the  portion  of  the 
range  adjoining  the  ]Mont  (ienevre,  continued  to  perpetuate 
until  long  after  the  memory  of  their  obscure  ruler. 

§  5.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Adriatic,  Illyricum  and  Dal- 


'  Dion  Cass.  liv.  24. 

•  PHn.  la  20,  ■.  24,  <»  186.   The  in- 

Fcriptlnn  Inare  tho  titlofs  Imp.  xiit. 
Tr.  Fot.  xvii,  which  prove  that  this 
mmiiimeiit  wu  not  tet  up  till  bjo.  7. 

'  Tt  i'h  still  visiMf  on  a  triumphal 
arch  at  Susa  erected  by  Cottins  himself 
in  hciMmr  of  Augustus;  and  is  nvon 
in  Orelli'B  JnnertpHonnt  Mfwe  8H*ftr^ 


No.  626.  Mo^t  of  these  names  are 
otherwiie  nnknown,  and  were  doabi- 

\fm  thoBo  of  ohrio tire  and  petty  tribes; 
but  among  them  are  those  of  the 
MednlH  and  Catnri«7es,  who  occupied 
the  ys  on  the  fJmilish  side  of  tho 
Mont  (lenevro,  and  wo  thuti  learn  that 
the  dominions  of  Cottios  extended  on 
both  sideA    the  Alps. 

L  2 
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matia  wore  for  the  first  time  reduced  to  permanent  subjection 
as  a  lloman  province  nnder  the  leign  of  Augustus.  lUyricnm 
had  been  indeed  conquered  as  early  as  B.o.  167«  when  after  the 
defeat  of  its  king  (xentius,  it  was  reduced  to  a  condition 
analogous  to  that  of  Macedonia,  though  it  did  not  then  receive 
the  formal  organizatbn  of  a  proTince.  But  at  a  later  period  we 
find  it  placed  under  the  goremment  of  Julius  Osesar,  at  the 
same  time  with  the  two  Gauls :  ami  at  this  <lato  it  soenis  to 
have  already  passed  into  the  ordiujiry  conditiuu  of  a  Kouiaii 
province.  Nor  do  wc*  hear  of  its  causing  him  any  trouble; 
except  a  plundering  incursion  of  a  people  called  the  l*irustaj  on 
its  south-eastern  frontier.^  But  the  Dalmatians,  a  race  of  hardy 
and  stubborn  mountaineers  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province^ 
were  certainly  still  unsubdued  at  this  time:  and  when,  in 
B.O.  34,  Augustus  (then  only  triumvir)  undertook  their  re- 
duction in  person,  he  encountered  an  obstinate  resistance,  and 
his  efforts  were  attended  with  but  partial  success.'  The  Dal- 
matians, as  well  as  their  neighbours  the  Paunonians,  appear  in 
arms  again  and  again :  it  was  not  till  a.d.  10  that  they  were 
finally  reduced  to  subjocti<m  by  Tiberius,  who  received  the 
honour  of  a  triumph  over  them,  at  the  same  time  as  for  his 
more  celebrated  victories  over  the  Gennans.^  From  this  time 
the  Boman  province  of  lllyricum  extended  from  the  frontier  of 
Epirus  to  the  Save :  it  was  often  called,  at  least  in  official 
language,  Balmatia,  from  the  prominent  part  assumed  by  the 
people  of  that  name :  but  the  general  designation  of  lllyricum 
was  commonly  retained  by  geographers  and  historians.* 


>  Ciosar.  n.G.wl. 
*  Dion  Cuss.  xlix.  d8.     This  out- 
hmik  on  the  pmrt  of  the  Dalmatians 

seeniB  to  have  oripnatoil  durinj;^  tho 
Civil  War,  when  the  generals  of 
Pompey  and  OflBMUf  were  striving  iHth 
one  unoUuT  for  tho  ]miss(  ssioii  of  llly- 
ricum. On  tills  occasion  UabiuiuB,  iho 
lientenant  of  Gtesar,  was  defeated  by 
"thf  1i:irburiati.'< "  with  a  loss  of  more 
than  2000  meUy  and  compelled  to  full 
liack  upon  Salona  (Hirt.  B.  A1*ix.  o.  4H). 
The  towns  of  the  sca-coast,  Salona  and 
ladera  especial^,  wore  at  this  time 


flouriHhing  and  civilized  places  (111.  o. 
42,  i3\  and  faithful  subjects  of  Home, 
thongn  the  barbarians  of  tiie  interior 
were  Htill  unniibdued. 

'  Dion  Cass.  It.  34 ;  YelL  Fat  ii. 
116:  8net  m.  16. 

*  Thus  Suetonius,  in  the  passage  jost 
referred  to,  Bay«j:  "Toto  Illyrico.quod 
inter  Italiam,  regnumque  Noricum, 
et  Thradam,  et  >&cedoniam,  intraque 
Danuhium  fliimen  et  Hinnni  maris 
Adriatici  patet,  pcrdomito  1 1  in  ditio- 
u.  in  nHlactn,"  8ee  also TbdtllS MfllUI?. 
ii.  44;  JIM,  L  9, 76), 
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}  6.  Lnmediately  adjoining  Illjiicum  on  the  east  lay  the 
eitennve  province  of  Moesia^  indnding  the  whole  of  the 
ooantries  now  known  as  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  extending  from 
the  mountain  barrier  of  the  Balkan  (Mt.  lljiniiis)  to  the 
Danube.  Tliis  tract  also  was  a  recent  addition  to  the  liomau 
Empire.  The  conquest  aj)pears  to  have  taken  place  in  B.C.  29, 
when  Marcus  Crassus  (the  grandson  of  the  triumvir),  having 
been  led  across  the  Ha?mus  in  pursuit  of  the  Dacians  and 
liastarn.T,  who  had  attacked  the  Koman  allies,  was  not  content 
with  diiving  those  nations  back  aeroes  the  Danube,  bnt  le* 
dnced  the  Moeeians  themselyes  to  sabjection.*  It  does  not 
appear  that  Mcesia  was  at  this  time  oonyerted  into  a  Boman 
provinoe,  bnt  this  mnst  have  taken  place  not  long  afterwards. 
It  had  certainly  assumed  the  character  of  an  ordinary  province 
before  the  accession  of  Tiberius.* 

At  this  time  therefore  the  Danube  formed  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Koniau  J^jUipire,  from  its  sources  in  the  Her- 
cynian  forest  almost  to  its  mouth.  The  Peninsula  of  the 
Dobrut8<'ha,  formed  by  the  abrupt  deflection  of  the  river  to 
the  north,  when  it  has  reached  within  50  miles  of  the  Euzine, 
Has  alone  excepted;  this  barren  and  pestilential  region  was 
not  annexed  to  the  Boman  dominion  till  a  later  period.^  On 
the  searooast  the  town  of  Tomi — ^so  well  known  as  the  place 
of  banishment  of  the  unfortunate  Ovid — ^marked  the  extreme 
limit  of  their  power,  and  might  be  justly  regarded  as  the 
farthest  outpost  of  civilization.^    The  wild  barbarians  of  the 

•  Dion  Cam.  II.  23-27.  !     '  At  the  time  when  the  Itinorarii's 
On  this  or.-.i>ioii  the  name  "f  imi-    w<to  compiled,  the  Runmti  territory 

Trilialli.  wliich  liad  di.sappf an  il  tidin  was  extfiidi  d  to  tht*   PniinU'  :  the 

hiittory  for  nearly  three  centurie.-;  in  frontii-r  t<»wii  of  Noviodumau  wad  a|>- 

onoe  more  niontioiuHl.  parently  situated  near  Tnltoha  {Itin, 

•  Tarit.    AunnI,  i.  SO.      Ai]f,MiHtu«  Ant.  p.  22';). 

ijim>«lf  in  the  Monnim  ntuni  Ancvra-  |  '  ThuM  the  |>oct'H  exclamutiou  wa3 

■am  (p.  35)  ajteak^  of  liavino;  not  only  no  exaggeration : 

farritd  the  fronti*  ra  of  the  l]nit)irr  to  t^,.„,„.               ^  ^  %            ml^-  -  ^. 

W9  Danube,  and  <Iriv(  n   back  the  .  WUs 

Didan  army  aeroes  that  river,  hat  that '  Kt  nwriK  ad«iricto  qiue  coH  mdft  gelu. 

bis  own  armies   had  f.^lluw. -1  them  I  Hijcunw  Ejudnl  paw  eat  B«naiwi  ■tafatrt ; 

•cw«  the  Dnnubo  and  cumpeilcd  the  I  "''^ ^"T&^H.*^^ 

IXwiana  to  ratrniiaaion ;  a  ciionnwlBiiee  | 

Mt  mentioued  hy  any  historian.         i     The  Greek  colony  of  Istrus  or  Ibtio- 
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plains  beyond  were  in  the  habit,  as  the  poet  tells  us,  of 

wirryinp^  their  depredations  up  tu  the  very  walls  of  the  city.' 

§  7.  North  of  the  Danube  there  were  only  nomad  or  half- 
civilized  tribes,  inhabiting  the  vast  plains  of  Hunf]:;ary  and 
{Southern  llussia;  and  known  to  the  Komans  only  by  their 
occasional  irruptions  into  the  adjoiiiing  proyinoes,  and  the 
hostilities  to  which  these  iDCOisions  gaye  rise  by  way  of  le- 
prisals.  The  principal  of  these  nations  at  the  period  we  are 
now  conndeiing  were  the  Daoians,  the  BastanuB,  and  the 
Sarmatiana^  more  oommonly  known  to  the  Bomans  by  the 
yagne  term  of  Scythians.  T]}e  Dacians  occupied  the  whole  of 
what  now  forms  the  southern  part  of  Hungary,  the  Banat  and 
Transylvania:  they  appear  to  have  been  at  this  time  gathering 
strength  under  a  king  named  Bcjerebistas,  and  had  reduced  or 
exterminated  some  of  the  neighbouring  tribes/  but  the  more 
prominent  part  which  they  henceforth  assumed  in  Koman  history 
was  probably  owing  principally  to  the  immediate  proximity 
in  which  they  now  found  themselves  to  the  Boman  frontier.' 
The  question  of  the  relation  in  which  the  Dacians  stood  to  the 
GetfBy  whom  we  find  in  possession  of  these  same  countries  at 
an  earlier  period,  was  one  on  which  there  existed  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  among  ancient  writers !  but  the  preyailing 
conclusion  was  that  they  were  only  ditVerent  names  aj)i)lied  to 
the  same  people.'  Even  Strabo,  who  describes  them  as  distinct, 
though  cognate  tribes,  states  that  they  spoke  the  same  lan- 
guage.^  According  to  his  distinction  the  Get»  occupied  the 


polls  was  indeed  nituated  250  stmlia 
fjirtlicr  nortli  ;  ntul  was  ccrtftiiily  Htill 
in  exiiiteuoe,  but  it  hchjiuh  to  have  been 
at  this  time  a  place  of  little  import- 
ance (it  is  culle<f  a  •n•oX^x>'»o^'  I'V  Strnbo, 
viL  p.  819),  and  was  not  occupied  by 
theRoaMot. 

The  site  of  Tom!  Kfrni.-?  to  Ix'  now 
clearly  eitablislied  at  Kustcndje  (the 
Constantiaaa  of  Ph)0opiu8),  one  of  the 
best  \Hirta  along  thia  lilie  ooast 

»  Ovid.  Trislia, 

»  Strabo,  vu.  3,  p.  804. 

'  All  niideis  of  Horace  are  familiar 


with  tho  prominent  manner  In  which 
tho  *' ruggeii  Dacian  "  l>:u  us  a^ixT) 
figured  in  the  imaginatiuu  ui  tho 
Romans  of  his  day  among  tho  fierce 
bnr1iiiri;iiis  still  hanj^^int?  on  the  out- 
bkirta  of  the  Empire  (Uorat  Carta,  i. 
85,  9;  li.  80,  18:  iil  6,  14,  8,  18). 
Hostilities  were  Ciirried  on  with  tluMu 
on  several  occasioos  during  tho  reigii 
of  Aagnstns.  bat  with  no  important 
reault. 

*  Strabo,  vii.  p.  304;  Dion  Cass.  li. 
22. 

*  Strabo,  I.  e. 
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more  eaaterly  regions  adjoining  the  Euxine,  and  the  Daoians 
the  western,  bordering  on  the  Germans.  Probably  the  name 
of  6et»,  by  which  they  were  originally  known  to  the  Greeks 
on  the  Enzine^  was  always  retained  by  the  latter  in  common 
usage:  while  that  of  Daeians,  whatever  be  its  origin,  was 
that  by  which  the  mure  western  tribes,  adjoining  the  Panno- 
uians,  first  became  known  to  the  Romans.* 

The  Jiasturnie,  who  had  already  become  known  by  name  at 
least  to  the  liomans  as  early  as  B.C.  KiS,  when  they  furnished 
an  anxiliaiy  force  to  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  who  now 
reappear  as  the  neighbours  and  allies  of  the  Dacians,  are  a 
people  of  whom  yery  little  is  really  known.  They  are  dis- 
tinctly termed  by  Dion  Gassins  a  Scyliiian  (meaning  probably  a 
Sarmatian)  race ;  but  Strabo  says  of  them  that  they  adjoined  the 
Germans  and  were  almosi  of  German  race  themselves :  and  the 
same  conclnsion  is  adopted  by  Tacitns,  who  tliough  including 
them  among  Cierman  nations  intimates  some  (K)ubt  aa  tn  whether 
they  were  really  Germans  or  Sarmatians.  Otlier  writers  describe 
them  as  Grauls,  or  of  Celtic  race.*^  Their  place  of  alxnle  at  this 
period  is  not  clearly  defined ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been 
sitnated  east  of  the  Carpathians,  between  them  and  the  Sai^ 
matian  people  called  by  Strabo  the  Tyrigetoe  J 

§  8.  The  tract  adjoining  the  bwer  course  of  the  Danube  on  the 
north,  and  extending  from  thence  along  the  coast  of  the  Euzine 
to  the  Borysthenes,  seems  to  have  been  held  at  this  period  en- 
tirely by  Sarmatian  tribes.     These  pressed  closely  on  the 


•  The  name  of  D.iciain  ia  first  found 
in  C.-i'snr  (I!.  ^'.  vi.  25).  whrro  hf 
bixatkd  of  tJic  Hc  rcynian  I'un  st  U(*  vx- 
tondtog  along  the  Daniil«  t  *  the  oon- 
tiiUH  of  the  DaciaUH  untl  Anjirtiaiiri. 
Ue  tUtrefore  ttppeunt  to  have  w»u«idcmi 
them  08  imnediately  adjoining  the 
Oennuns  on  the  <  ust. 

*  Dion  Cttss.  li.  23;  Btreho,  vii.  p. 
806 :  Tadt  Germ.  0.  46.  For  a  Ml 

diflCUSnion  of  the  <mt  -tinti  r  oiicrriiiiif: 
thiB  Bastaruic,  uud  thu  dilTcrciit  pa^- 
Mgce  of  ancient  writon  relating  to 


thorn,  8i  e  Zeim,  Dm*  Deutitehmt  pp. 
127-130  :  Ukeii,  Grogr.  vol,  iii.  pt.  ii. 
pp.  427,  428;  Schafarik,  iyhtrischt; 
AlterthSmer,  vol.  i.  p.  3l>3, 

^  StniN',  /.  c.  But  the  IViioinl, 
whom  all  writers  agree  in  Htwx^iiitjng 
with  the  Itastama?,  are  <loscrilwtl  by 
him  as  inhaMting.  and  drriving  tlicir 
name  from,  tho  inland  of  Feuco  at  tho 
months  of  the  Danube.  Ovid  ahn 

sp  al.s  of  the  nastariia'  and  Sanroinati 
lis  iiilmhitiug  the  country  imuiodiateiy 
heyond  TouS  iTrutiOt  ii  198). 
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Boman  outposts  in  this  quarter :  Tomi,  as  we  learn  from  the 
unhappy  Ovid,  vas  assailed  by  Saimatian  as  well  as  Gretic 
niaraudeiSy  and  even  the  population  of  the  town  was  com- 
posed in  great  part  of  Sarmatians  as  well  as  Getse."  Beyond 
the  months  of  the  Dannbe  the  Bomans  seem  to  have  had  little 
intercourse,  and  certainly  exercised  no  political  influence  over 
tlie  population.  At  the  mouth  of  the  liorysthenes  indeed  the 
Greek  colony  of  Olbia  or  Olbiopolis  still  maintained  its  [)<)si- 
tion,  and  must  have  continued  to  carry  on  a  considerable 
amount  of  trade  with  the  interior.  In  like  manner  the  little 
kingdom  of  the  Bosponis  still  subsisted  at  the  entranoe  of  the 
Sea  of  AzoY  and  retained  a  nominal  independenoe,  though 
acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  Boman  Emperois.'  It 
continued  to  preserve  some  tincture  of  Greek  civilization 
down  to  a  late  period. 

§  9.  Ketuming  to  the  south  of  Moesia,  the  two  important 
retrions  of  ^Macedonia  and  Thrace  were  very  difterentlv  situated 
in  their  rclatiniis  to  the  Ivoman  Kmjure.  Macedonia  had  long 
been  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  Koman  province ;  the  ex- 
tent of  which  however  considerably  exceeded  the  limits  of 
Macedonia  properly  so  called.  On  the  west  it  comprised  a 
considerable  part  of  what  had  previously  been  reckoned  as 
Illyricum,  so  as  to  extend  to  the  Adriatic  and  include  the  two 
important  points  of  Dyrrhachium  and  ApoUonia:  while  to- 
wards the  east  the  coast-line  of  Tiirace  along  the  i^gean,  as 
well  as  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  were  also  annexed  to  the 
province  of  ^lacedonia.  The  whole  of  I'lu  ssaly  also  was 
subject  to  the  same  jurisdiction.    The  province  was  traversed 

^  (Jvid,  Trvflia,  ii.  191.  The  lozygea,  |  rticura  iu  Ovid  in  one  {>asBago  only,  in 

a  Sarinatian  tribe,  who  are  lint  men-  whioh  he  adds  the  cpitlict    fluvi  ** 

tiotied  among  the  iiarlmrian  nations  in  ;  (Ex  roiitn,  iv.  2,  37). 

tills  quarter,  with  whom  Mithridatt-s  '     •  This  is  cletirly  prove<l  by  tht  ir 

entered  into  alliance  (Appiuu,  Mithri-  i  coins,  which  form  nn  unbroken  mticm 

daUe.  69),  reitppoar  in  Ovid,  and  wi  ic  from  the  time  of  Aii'^ni^tus  to  that  of 


Another  name  found  in  A|>pi;iu.  in     porus  (with  the  title  of  BoiriAcus)  on 
tame  |>abSHgc,  the  C'orulii,  uLu     the  other. 


apparently  at  tiiin  period  one  of  the 
most  powerful  brunches  of  the  Sai- 
mationi. 


Constjintine.  Tin  v  Im  ht  tho  head  of 
the  reigniti<;  lit.iu.ni  nuperor  on  tho 
one  side,  and  that  of  the  king  of  Boe* 
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from  one  e&tremity  to  the  other  by  the  Egnatian  way,  one  of 
the  most  important  liighways  in  the  Empire,  leading  from 
DTirhachium  and  Apollonia  to  the  Hellespont,  and  thus 
foiming  the  main  line  of  oommnnication  between  Italy  and 
the  Asiatic  pioyinoes.  It  had  not  howeyer  as  yet  been  regu- 
krly  oonstmcted  any  fsurther  than  Cypsela  on  the  river 
Hebms.* 

Til  race  on  the  contrary  had  not  at  this  period  been  reguhirly 
incurponitcd  with  the  Roman  Empire.  The  southern  coast,  as 
we  have  just  seen,  had  been  annexed  to  the  government  of 
Macedonia :  the  rest  of  the  country  continued  under  the  rule 
of  natiye  princes,  who  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the 
Roman  Emperors,  while  retaining  the  title  of  king,  and  the 
oontrol  of  their  internal  administration.  Before  the  accession 
of  Augnstns,  and  especially  during  the  Civil  Wars,  we  find 
the  Boman  governors  of  Macedonia  engaged  in  almost  con- 
tinual hostilities  with  some  of  the  Thracian  tribes,  among 
whom  the  Bessi  and  the  Odrysae  seem  to  have  at  this  time 
h*'ld  the  predominant  place.  Ultimately  the  latter  obtained 
the  upper  hand,  and  having  had  the  sagacity  to  attach  them- 
selves to  the  Koman  alliance  became  masters  for  a  time  of  all 
Thrace.  Their  king  Khodmetalces,  who  was  established  ou  the 
thione  by  Augustus,  retained  his  power  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years,  and  appears  to  have  reduced  the  Thracian 
tribes  to  a  state  of  comparatiye  tranquillity.'  But  the  dis- 
tensions between  his  successors  led  to  repeated  interference 
on  the  part  of  Borne,  and  Thrace  was  ultimately  reduced  to  a 
Roman  j)rovince  under  the  reign  of  Claudius.  The  flourishing 
city  of  Byzantium  was  never  subject  to  these  Thracian  princes 


'  Stnibo  8i)oak8  of  the  l^'^natian  Way 

Touow  (vii.  7,  p.  322),  in  !i  nmnn<  r 
vhidi  must  refer  to  hin  own  time. 
Qeao  indeed  at  a  ooasiderably  eariier 
P*ri(xl,  calli^  it  "via  ilia  Tiosfni,  qiiro 
{<r  J^lauetioniam  c&t  wique  ad  lltUes- 
ftmtum  militarU"  (OraL  de  Prwmc. 


Cotisular.  c.  2,  §  4).  But  it  nmy  Imvn 
been  opcne<l  for  nulilary  purpubc^ 
without  having  received  the  oomplete 
finish  to  whieli  Stra^M)  refers  :  or  tho 
words  of  Cicero  may  not  Lo  intcudud 
lo  be  coubtrucd  strictly. 

'  Dion  Cass.  liv.  20,  Iv.  30;  Tadt, 
Aniuil.  a. 
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aud  still  retained  under  the  Boman  Empire  its  nominal  in- 
dependence and  autonomy.' 

Gieeoe,  with  the  exception  of  Thessaly  (which,  as  we  haye 
seeDy  was  united  with.  Macedonia),  constituted  a  Boman  pfovinoe 
under  the  name  of  Achaia.^  A  large  part  of  the  cities  indeed 
enjoyed  a  nominal  autonomy,  of  which  Athens  affoids  a  well- 
known  example,  but  they  were  subject  to  Borne  for  all  but 
municipal  purposes.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  had 
already  fallen  into  a  state  of  (It  populatioii  and  decay,  which 
afforded  a  melancholy  contrast  with  its  former  greatness.  'Vim 
newly  founded  Ixoman  colonies  constituted  almost  the  only 
exceptions,  among  which  Corinth  held  the  chief  place,  aud 
after  its  restoration  by  J.  Caesar  rose  rapidly  a  second  time 
to  be  one  of  the  most  flourishing  commerdal  cities  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Deles,  which  had  for  a  time  taken  its  place 
and  become  an  important  emporium  of  tiade^  especially  as  the 
great  central  mart  of  the  slave  trade,  aj)pears  neyer  to  have 
rec'overed  the  blow  it  sustained  during  the  Mithridatic  War, 
and  was  still  in  a  decayed  condition  in  the  time  of  Strabo.* 
Some  of  the  utluT  small  islands  of  the  ^gean  were  rendered 
familiar  by  name  to  the  Komans  from  their  being  freq^uently 
used  as  places  uf  banishment  lor  political  exiles.'' 

*  It  retained  this  poiition  till  tlio  i  tho  defeat  of  Persctu  in  b.c.  187 :  appa- 
rrign  of  Severas,  when,  havingr  dded    rently  with  a  view  to  injure  the  trade 


with  his  rival  Pesoenniiis  Niger,  it  sus-  ,  of  Rliodea.    Polyb.  xxxi.  7,  §  10.  But 


tuiued  a  memorablo  siegu  of  three 
years,  after  wfaieh  its  waJle  were  de- 
stroyed, ami  it  was  rLtlucod  to  a  etato 
of  compnrative  iusiguUicaQoe  till  the 
time  of  Oomtantine  (see  Gibhon,  o.  5). 

*  It  is  singular  that  Greece  did  not, 
for  a  long  time  after  its  conquest,  coa- 
stituto  a  separate  province,  but  whs 
cither  unitiMi  wit)i,<)r  treated  at  a  mere 
depeiuloncy  cf,  Mafx^donia.    It  was  not 


its  great  commercial  prosperity  did  not 
begin  till  after  the  fall  of  Oorinth. 

Concerning  its  great  importauco  aad- 
prosptrity  at  this  period,  see  Cioero, 
Orat.  pw  Le^f.  Manil.  18,  §  5.5. 

«  Juvenal,  Sat.  i.  73;  vi.  50:5;  x. 
170.  Tacit.  AfUHiL  ii.  8.5;  iii.  (".S  ;  iv, 
21 .  HO,  vie.  The  province  of  the  islands 
(liisul  irura  provincia)  was  not  consti- 
tuted till  a  mnch  hitor  period.  At 


dt  linilely  orji^niH'd  aw  a  s('i>iirate  pro-  \  this  timo  the  Cyclivdes  weru  apparently 

vince  till  tin- r<  i;rn  of  Au^nstut?.    8eo  included  in  Achaia,  and  the  Hporadcs 

Maniiiardt,  ] Inu'llfiirh  dcr  HihniMihfn  \  and  Asiatic  I.-hmds  'n\  the  province  of 

AUerlhunur,   vol.    iii.   pp.   121-128 ;  Asia.    The  iuii>ortant  island  of  Crcto 

Hertsberg,  Oeseh.  GriecketdandB  mnUr  |  was,  hr  a  angular  anomaly,  annexed 

der  Jtiimt  r,  vol.  i.  p.  504.  for    administrative  puposea  to  the 

*  btrabo,  X.  p.  486.    Uclos  htul  been  Cyreuaica. 
made  a  fireo  port  by  the  Bomans  after 
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§  10.  The  Roman  dominions  in  Ana  bad  received  no  consider- 
able addition»8inoe  they  were  first  extended  to  the  Euphrates  and 
the  frontiers  of  Armenia^  by  the  arms  of  LnouUns  and  Pompey. 
Bat  within  those  limits  many  changes  had  taken  place^  and 
their  political  relations  with  the  natiye  princes  stiU  continued 
in  an  unsettled  state.  Many  of  these  changes  had  resulted 
irom  the  Civil  Wars  of  the  liomans  :  princes  and  dynasts  were 
dethront'd  or  restored,  accordin^j:  as  they  favoured  the  one 
aide  or  the  other,  and  provinces  transferred  from  one  petty 
sovereign  to  another  at  the  will  of  the  victorious  leader.  But 
it  is  unnecessary  ^ere  to  follow  these  successive  arrangements, 
which  for  the  most  part  had  a  mere  transitory  political  efiect, 
without  permanently  affecting  the  geographical  boundaries 
of  the  countries  in  question.  A  yery  brief  glance  at  these 
relations,  as  they  subsisted  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  will 
suflice  for  our  present  purpose. 

The  lioman  province  of  Asia  was  far  from  including  the 
whole  of  what  we  are  now  in  the  habit  of  designating  as  Asia 
Minor.  As  originally  constituted,  it  corresponded  to  thu 
dominions  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus,  in  the  enlarged  form 
thAt  these  had  assumed  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  the 
6ieat»  when  the  Romans  had  rewarded  the  support  of  Eumenes 
in  the  war,  by  extending  his  limits  to  the  Taurus.  The 
Bumaichy  tiius  created  was  left  by  the  will  of  Attains  IIL 
to  the  Boman  people  (b.o.  133)»  and  after  the  defeat  of 
Aristonicus  was  incorporated  as  a  Boman  province,  B.0. 129. 
It  included  the  whole  of  Mysia  and  Lydia,  with  iESolis,  Ionia 
and  (  aria,  excej)t  a  small  part  which  was  subject  to  Khodes, 
and  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whulo  of  Phrygia.  A  portion 
of  the  last  region  was  however  detached  i'nnn  it,  and  aft(.T 
wioos  fiuctuations  of  boundaries,  that  of  the  Koinan  province 
of  Asia  was  fixed  so  as  to  comprise  the  three  districts  of  which 
Laodiceay  Apamea,  and  Synnada  were  the  capitals,  excluding 
the  eastern  and  south-eastern  portions,  which  were  annexed  to 
Gaktia.^  

•  For  a  more  <ietjiilcd  view  of  the  J  1  must  refer  my  readcra  to  the  fcxc»  1- 
provinces  of  Aaia  Minor  at  thiB  period  |  lent  nwpB  by  Dr.  O.  Mfiller  of  the 
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§  11.  Bithynia  had  in  like  manner  been  formed  in  the  first 
instance  oat  of  the  kingdom  of  the  same  name,  which  had 
passed,  after  the  death  of  its  last  monarch,  Nicomedes  III.,  in 
B.0. 76,  into  the  hands  of  Borne.  It  received,  however,  after  the 

defeat  of  Mithridates  the  Great,  a  material  accession  of  terri- 
tory, and  !is  constituted  at  that  period  by  Pompey,  it  extended 
along  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  as  far  as  Themiscyra,  thus 
including  the  whole  sea-coast  of  Paphlagonia,  with  a  i)art  of 
that  of  Pontus.  A  petty  dynasty  of  princes  still  continued  to 
rule  oyer  the  interior  of  Paphlagonia,  which  was  first  united 
to  the  Boman  province  by  Augustus. 

The  rest  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  was  not  incorporated 
with  the  Boman  donunions  after  the  defeat  of  Mithridates,  or 
even  after  that  of  Phamaces  by  GsBsar.  It  still  continued  to 
be  subject  to  the  rule  of  a  dynasty  of  princes,  originally 
selected  by  the  Koman  Emperors,  and  virtually  dependent 
on  them,  but  still  retaining  full  powers  of  local  administration. 
At  the  time  of  tlie  accession  of  Augustus  it  was  governed  by 
a  Greek  named  i^olemon,  who  had  been  appointed  by  ^Vntony, 
but  was  retained  in  his  power  by  Augustus.  This  he  trans- 
mitted after  a  tranquil  reign  to  his  widow  Pythodoris,  from 
whom  it  passed  to  their  son,  Polemon  IX.,  at  whose  death,  in 
the  reign  of  Nero,  a.d.  63,  this  part  of  Asia  was  for  the  first 
time  organized  as  a  Boman  province  under  the  name  of  Pontus 
Polemoniacns.  The  two  last  kings  had  materially  extended 
their  dominion  towards  the  east  and  north,  and  had  reduced 
the  wild  tribes  tliat  inhabited  C'olcliis  and  the  eastern  coasts 
of  tlie  Huxine  to  a  nominal  subiiiis.sioii :  the  first  Polemon  had 
also  made  himself  master  of  the  liosporus,  and  the  Greek 
cities  at  its  entrance,  iiut  no  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Romans  to  retain  these  conquests ;  their  dominion  along  the 
Euxine  never  appeals  to  have  extended  farther  than  the 
confines  of  Colchis." 


Kingdoms  of  the  Saooeeains  ct  Alaz- 

HTxIur  in  Dr.  Smith's  Atlu  of  AntAOnt 
GtHigmphy,  pi.  5,  6. 
•  »lrabo,  xi.  *A  p.  496.    The  tribes 


ftlong  the  coast  from  the  borders  of 

Colohis  to  those  of  tho  (Iroek  scttle- 
iiH^iitw  on  the  llo,s|M»rua  (tlio  retrion 
uccupicU  ill  iuuUcru  times  l»y  tlic  Cir- 
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SoQtli  of  Bithynia  lay  the  proyinoe  of  Gklatia,  also  one  of 
ihe  most  recent  additions  to  the  Boman  Empire.  This  region 
had  continued,  from  the  time  of  its  first  oocnpation  by  the 
Ghinls  to  that  of  Cesar,  to  be  governed  by  chiefs  with  the  title 
of  tetrarclis,  presiding;;  with  (jiiasi-roj^al  authority  over  a 
portion  of  the  country.  But  after  the  (h'ath  of  Cjesar,  JViotarus 
made  himself  king  of  the  whole  country,  and  his  successor, 
AmyntaSy  who  was  appointed  by  Antony,  received  from  the 
triumvir  a  large  accession  of  territory,  including  Lycaonia, 
Isanna,  Pisidia,  a  part  of  Phrygia,  and  Cilicia  Trachea.  Having 
conciliated  the  favonr  of  Angustns,  Amyntas  remained  in 
possession  of  these  dominions  till  Ids  death  in  b.o.  25,  but  on 
that  OTont  his  kingdom  was  put  an  end  to,  and  the  provinces 
subject  to  his  rule  were  incorporated  with  the  Empire  nnder 
the  general  name  of  (^alalia,  with  the  exception  of  Cilicia 
Trachea,  which  was  handed  over  to  Ariol)arzanes,  king  of 
(  appadocia.  Thus  tlie  province  of  (Jalatia,  in  the  lioman 
sense  of  the  term,  was  far  more  extensive  than  the  limited 
region  previously  known  by  that  name,  and  extended  from  the 
confines  of  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia  to  the  range  of  Mount 
Tamils.* 

§  12.  Cappadoda,  an  extensive  province  occupying  the 
esstem  portion  of  the  great  interior  table-land  of  Asia  Minor, 
still  continued  to  be  ruled  by  its  native  dynasty,  who  had 
earned  tht;  favour  of  the  llomans  by  their  steady  support  in 
the  wars  against  Mithri dates  an<l  Tigraiies :  an  alliance  which 
uas  however  almost  forced  uj)on  them  by  circumstances,  those 
monarchs  being  their  most  dangerous  enemies.  Cappadocia 
at  this  time  extended  eastward  to  the  Euphrates  so  as  to 
include  the  fertile  district  of  Melitene,  between  that  river  and 
the  chain  called  Anti-Taurus.^    Armenia  Minor,  lying  also 


CMMan»)  arc  described  by  Iiiin  ns  a  race  j  Mari«  Enxini^  §26),  Dioacnrias  wnfl 

of  lawleMH  piratofl,  whose  depredations  still  the  limit  of  the  Ruiuan  domiiiiuu 

the  Roman  governorrt  took  littlo  pains  j  011  this  si«l. . 

t*)  rt-*trjiin.    In  thr  roif^n  of  Iloilrian,  1  •  S*'*!  Note  H.  p.  200. 

M  we  Icam  from  Arrim  {^Veriidun  '  Stmbo,  xii.  1,  p.  oIJl. 
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on  the  west  of  the  Euphrates  between  Cappadocia  and  Fontns, 
waSB  not  reckoned  to  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia» 

though  aotually  held  by  the  last  kin^  Arohelans.  After  the 
death  of  this  monarch  in  a.d.  17,  his  horeditarv  dominions 
were  converted  into  a  Koman  jjrovince  :^  V>ut  Armenia  Minor 
remained  a  separate  and  nominally  independent  sovereignty 
at  least  till  the  reign  of  Vespasian. 

In  the  south-west  oomerof  Asia  Minor  the  districts  of  Lycia 
and  Pamphylia  may  be  regarded  as  practically  forming  one 
province,  though  they  were  not  formally  united  as  such  until 
the  reign  of  Claudius.'  The  cities  of  Lycia  indeed  continued 
in  the  time  of  Augustus  to  retain  in  name  at  least  their 
independence,  and  to  form  a  league  for  their  self-gorem- 
ment:  but  they  were  under  the  protection  of  the  lioman 
autliorities,  and  doubtless  in  great  measure  subject  to  their 
control.* 

Cilicia,  a  country  clearly  marked  out  by  nature,  and  in- 
habited by  a  people  who  formed  a  separate  nation  irom  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  had  nevertheless  undergone  strange  yicissi- 
tudes  in  its  political  condition.  It  first  came  in  contact  with 
the  Boman  arms  on  account  of  the  piratical  incursions  of  its 
inhabitants.  These  gave  occasion  to  a  Boman  prsBtor,  M. 
Antonius,  being  sent  against  them  as  early  as  8.0. 103,  and  we 
snbscqnently  llnd  repeated  mention  of  Cilicia  beinp^  assijjned 
as  a  province  to  Koman  j^enerals.  But  this  was  merely  as  the 
theatre  of  hostilities  :  a  province  of  the  name  was  first  consti- 
tuted in  B.C.  75,  by  P.  Servilins  Isauricus,  who  subdued  the 
Isaurians,  and  followed  up  his  victory  by  reducing  to  submission 
the  rugp^ed  mountain  country  known  as  Cilicia  Trachea.  The 
rich  and  fertile  tract  forming  the  eastern  portion  of  Cilicia^ 
and  known  as  Cilicia  Campestris,  was  at  this  period  still 


*  TwAi.  AnnaL  ti  42;  Btrab.  I.  c 

*  Thu  cuiiilition  of  the  Lycian  cities 
at  this  period,  as  fonniiig  a  federal 

loa^ie  but  a  Roman  •U'lMndt  iicv, 
well  iUiuiratcd  by  their  ooIdb,  which 


bear  the  head  of  Augiuliiii,  hat  with- 
out liis  name  or  irnpfrial  titlo ;  while 
on  those  struck  uodcr  Claudius  the 
fkiU  imperial  titles  immediatelv  appear. 
(S<  o  Wazxeo,  On  Oreeh  Ftderd Coinage, 
p.  38.) 
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subject  to  the  kings  of  Syria,  who  retained  posseflsion  of  it  till 
the  time  of  Pompey.  That  general  wrested  it  from  the  hands 
of  Tigranesy  king  of  Armenia,  and  united  it  with  the  portion 
already  oconpied  hj  the  Bomans  (B.a  64).  At  this  time  the 
ptovince  of  the  name  comprised  in  addition  nnmerons  out- 
lying districts — ^Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  Isanria,  Lycaonia,  a  large 
part  of  Fhrygia,  and  the  island  of  Cyprus.  8iich  was  the 
extent  of  the  Komun  province  of  Cilicia,  when  Cicero  was 
appointed  to  the  cliarge  of  it  as  I'rocoiisul,  B.C.  51.  But  these 
arrangements  were  broken  up  by  M.  Antony :  the  extraneous 
districts  were  fmally  separated  from  Cilicia,  and  that  province 
reduced  within  its  natural  limits.  But  the  western  portion,  or 
Cilicia  Trachea,  was  handed  oyer  by  Augustus  to  ArchelanSy 
king  of  Cappadocia:  and  was  not  rennited  to  the  Boman 
Empire  till  the  reign  of  Vespasian*  A  petty  dynasty  of 
natiye  kingSi  of  whom  the  names  of  Taroondimotus  and 
Fhilopator  alone  are  known  in  history,  still  maintained  its 
nominal  sovereignty  in  the  mountain  tracts  of  Amaiius,  on 
the  eastern  frontier  of  Cilicia,  but  the  boundaries  of  their 
territory  are  very  imperfectly  known.  Cyi)rus,  which  had  for 
a  time  been  united  with  Cilicia,  was  constituted  by  Augustus 
a  separate  province,  and  retained  its  distinct  gOTemment  from 
that  time  forwards. 

The  proYince  of  Commagene,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  which  had  been  subject  to  the  Seleucidan  kings 
of  Syriay  was  at  this  period  still  goyemed  by  a  natiye  dynasty, 
thon^  under  the  protection  of  Bome.  It  was  united  to  the 
Empire  for  a  time  by  Tiberius,  but  again  placed  under  a 
native  ruler  by  Caligula,  and  finally  reduced  to  a  province  l)y 
Vespasian  in  a.d.  73.  Its  caj)it4il  was  Saniosata,  a  strong  town 
«»n  the  Euphrates,  in  a  position  commanding  the  passage  of 
the  river,  which  rendered  it  an  important  point  in  the  wars 
between  the  Bomans  and  Parthians.^ 


*  It  is  first  mentioned  in  history 
daring  Uie  campaign  of  M.  Antony 
tfifawtt]i8PlBrtliliui«(B.a86);  and  its 


tnilitary  importanco  is  atti'stc-*!  l>oth  by 
i^trabo  and  Joscphus  (IStrubo,  xvt.  p. 
749;  Jowph.  AnL  xiv.  15,  §  8;  BO, 
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§  13.  The  extensive  province  of  S3rria  had  been  subject  to 
Home,  and  ruled  by  Kuuian  governors,  ever  since  its  conquest 
by  Pompey  in  B.C.  04.  Ilut  tliough  it  was  organized  as  a 
Roman  province,  and  is  repeatedly  m(?utioned  as  such,  it  was 
iax  from  being  brought  under  one  uniform  and  regular 
administration ;  and  its  condition  at  this  period  was  extremely 
complicated,  Judseay  though  it  had  been  twice  conquered, 
first  hj  Pompey,  and  a  second  time  by  M.  Antony,  was  at  this 
time  8tai  goyemed  by  its  own  kmg.  Heiod,  oommonly  caUed 
the  Great,  though  tributary  to  the  Roman  Emperor,  and 
acknowledgfing  his  supremacy.'  Damascus  ap^ain  belonged  to 
a  native  j)rince  of  the  name  of  Aretas,  of  Aral>ian  origin,  who 
held  also  Bostra,  with  the  surrounding  district,  and  Pctra,  but 
was  certainly  tributary  to  Kome.  Native  dynasties  also  reigned 
in  Chalcis,  Emesa,  and  the  district  of  Alnlene.  The  Koman 
policy  indeed  appears  to  have  been  at  this  time  to  maintain  all 
these  petty  princes  in  nominal  sovereignty,  but  practically 
dependent  upon  Bome.  It  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  they 
were  successively  absorbed  under  the  imperial  administration, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Trajan  that  the  province  of 
Syria  could  be  considered  as  forming  a  complete  organic 
whole.'  The  outlying  city  of  Palmyra — the  name  of  which  is 
first  mentioned  during  the  wars  of  M.  Antony  in  Syria — was 
certainly  at  this  period  independent  and  preserved  a  position 
of  neutrality  between  the  Romans  and  Parthians,  while  it 
carried  on  trade  with  both.^  It  does  not  appear  however  to 
have  as  yet  risen  to  a  place  of  great  importance^  as  its  name  is 


throne  by  Augastns  in      SO,  till  his 

death  in  b.c.  4. 
'  For  the  details,  see  Marquardt, 

Th.  iii.  nt.  i.  pp.  17.V194  ;  who  has 
worked  mem  oat  with  great  care  aad 
diligence. 

"  Appian,  B.  Ch.  v.  9  ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
V.  25.  Tbia  is  clearly  implied  by 
Pliny  aa  continuing  to  be  the  case  even 
in  his  time.  • 


M.  vii.  7.  $  1).  It  had  a  bridge  over 

the  Euphrates,  apparently  the  only 
one  )>«  tween  tbe  Zeugma  and  the  nar- 
row gorges  of  Mi  TauiHB,  from  whioh 
the  river  emerges  about  80  miles  nV)ove 
8amoiiattt.  This  cauo  to  be  one  of 
the  meet  frequented  paHnages  of  the 
Kuphrates  under  the  Roman  Emi>ire. 
The  modem  town  still  retains  the  name 
of  Samsat. 

^  tIero<l  reigned  over  Judaea,  from 
the  time  of  his  oonfirmation  on  the 
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not  mentioned  by  Strabo.  The  period  of  its  prosperity  dates 
only  tern  the  time  of  Hadrian,  by  whom  it  was  united  to  the 
Boman  province. 
§  14.  Beyond  the  Euphrates  to  the  east  lay  the  extensive, 

and  still  powerful,  monarchy  of  the  rurthians,  wlio  at  this 
period  held  undisputed  rule  over  ^lesopotamia  and  iSyria,  as 
well  as  the  broad  regions  beyond,  which  had  previously  formed 
part  of  the  Persian  Empire.  Media  Atropatene  (the  modern 
province  of  Azerbijan)  was,  as  we  have  already  seen,*  held  by 
a  separate  dynasty  of  rulers,  who  were  however  the  constant 
allies  of  the  Parthians,  and  probably  to  a  great  extent  de- 
pendent upon  the  greater  monarchy.  Armenia  on  the  contrary 
may  be  considered  as  being  in  some  degree  dependent  upon 
the  Roman  Empire,  though  always  retaining  its  own  kings. 
Piut  after  the  expedition  of  M.  Antony  to  Artaxata,  and  the 
(l<'j>nsition  of  Artavasdes,  the  succeeding  monarchs  were  for 
some  time  ap[)ointed  by  the  Tlonian  emperors,  and  though  these 
were  repeatedly  expelled  by  their  own  subjects,  or  by  the 
neighbouring  kings  of  Parthia,  it  is  clear  that  both  Augustus 
and  Tiberius  not  only  claimed,  but  repeatedly  exercised,  the 
right  of  nomination  to  the  vacant  throne.^  The  national 
feeling  of  the  Armenians  however  inclined  rather  to  the  Par- 
thians than  to  the  Romans,  and  the  possession,  or  rather  the 
supremacy  over  this  important  province  continued  to  be 
the  subject  of  repeated  contests  between  the  Boman  and  the 
Parthian  monarchs,  from  the  time  of  Augustus  to  that  of 
Trajan. 

With  the  Parthians  themselves  Augustus  had  the  wisdom  to 
avoid  any  open  collision,  and  while  shrinking  from  taking 
up  the  project  of  the  dictator  Caesar  to  avenge  the  defeat  of 
Crsssus  by  a  war  with  Parthia,  he  was  able  to  gratify  the  pride 
of  the  Boman  people  by  procuring  the  return  of  the  standards 
taken  on  that  occasion.  This  result  was  greatly  facilitated  by 


•  fV'e  the  pTf  ro<]]n<x  Clinitt^'r,  p.  132. 

'  S)  (  n  •^uiuiuar^  ut  tlicbo  relatioiiii  in  TacituB  (^Annal.  ii.  'A,  4,  and  Tt*!). 
VOL.  II.  M 
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the  domestic  dissensions  of  the  Parthian  royal  family,  and  the 
competition  of  liYal  daimants  for  the  throne.  They  eyen  con- 
sented to  accept  as  their  king  a  Parthian  prince  who  had^spent 
many  years  at  the  court  of  Angostns,  and  might  therefore  be 
looked  upon  in  some  degree  as  appointed  by  that  emperor.' 
The  circumstance  was  celebrated  with  triumph  by  the  Romans, 
jind  from  tlii'^  j)eriod  it  bocumt;  a  I'avuurite  policy  with  suc- 
ceeding: em])(  rnrs  to  interfere  wlienever  it  was  possible,  in  the 
disputes  that  tvere  continually  arising  with  res}iect  to  the  Par- 
thian succession.  But  no  attempt  was  made  till  the  reign  of 
Trajan  to  extend  the  Boman  frontier  on  this  side  by  any 
permanent  conqnests^ 

§  15.  It  is  singular  that  Strabo'  speaks  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Parthian  empire  as  one  of  the  causes  that  had  con- 
tributed to  the  extension  of  geographical  knowle(l<,a  in  his  day. 
The  real  effect  would  appear  to  have  been  just  the  reverse, 
liy  (U'stroyinp;  the  (ireek  monarchy  in  the  provinces  of  Central 
and  U]){»er  Asia,  lliey  cut  ofl'  to  a  i^reat  extent  the  communi- 
cations of  all  the  interior  of  that  vast  continent  with  the  Greek 
world,  and  isolated  almost  completely  the  provinces  in  the  far 
East»  on  the  borders  of  Bactria  and  India,  which  still  retained 
some  traces  of  Hellenic  civilization.  The  Greek  element 
indeed,  with  its  characteristic  vitality,  continued  to  maintain 
itself  under  the  Parthian  monarchy,  as  it  did  subsequently 
under  the  Turks.  Selencia  on  the  Tigris,  a  city  of  Greek  origin, 
and  in  great  part  peopled  with  Greeks,  was  an  opuhmt  and 
tliriving  commercial  city,  and  doubtless  maintained  relations 
more  or  less  fre(|uent  with  the  distant  provinces  of  the  emjnre. 
The  names  of  two  Greek  writ(TS  are  also  preserved  to  us,  who 
were  born  in  cities  subject  to  the  Parthian  rule,  and  who 
undoubtedly  contributed  something  to  geographical  knowledge. 
Apollodorus  of  Artemita  (a  town  of  Assyria)  wrote  a 
history  of  Parthia,  which  is  repeatedly  quoted  by  Strabo,*  and 


'  Tacit.  Anval.  ii.  1,  2. 

*  Strabo.  i.  2,  p.  14 ;  xi.  6.  p.  508. 

*  There  MHO  due  to  the  date  of  thia 


Apollodonis.  Whe  n  Forbiger  (Oeogr. 
Tol.  1.  p.  350,  note)  calls  him  a  ooniem- 
poiaiy  of  ^omdonitts,  Uiis  is  a  tone 
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from  which  we  should  doubtless  have  derived  much  interesting 
information  had  it  been  still  extant :  but  though  Strabo  refers 
to  h»m  as  having  thrown  much  additional   light  upon  the 
geography  of  Upper  Asia,  especially  of  Hyrcania,  Bactriana, 
and  the  neighbouring  countries,'^  it  does  not  appear  that  Strabo 
himself  iiad  derived  much  benefit  ftom  his  work.   The  only 
.1 .    instance  in  which  we  distinctly  learn  that  he  -'had  impioyed 
, ^.    spon  the  knowledge  of  pieyions  anthois,  was  in:  regard  to  the 
' ^iver  Ochus,  the  modem  Attrek,  which  had  been  unknown  to 
the  earlier  geographers,  while  others  had  confounded  it  with  the 
j^'^     Oxus.    As  it  flowed  through  Hyrcania,  and  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  original  province  of  Parthia,  it  was 
repeatedly  montioiKMl  by  Ai)ollodorus.*     The  same  author 
'T.     appears  to  have  given,  incident^iUy  at  least,  an  account  of  the 
Greek  monarchy  in  Bactria,  which  would  have  boon  of  especial 
interest  to  ns  :^  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  Strabo  having  any 
additional  geographical  information  concerning  those  conn- 
tries,  beyond  what  he  derived  from  Eratosthenes  and  the  histo- 
rians of  Alexander. 

§  16.  Another  writer,  not  referred  to  by  Strabo,  but  fre- 
quently cited  by  Tliny,  is  Isidorus  of  ('iiakax,  a  city  of 
*      Babylonia,  near  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.   He  appears  to 

S*'       oonjecturo ;  but  as  it  is  not  very  likely  |  ncxionwith  thondvanco  of  tho  Russians 

tlmt  he  would  have  written  a  history  in  Ct^iitral  Aiia.  was  until  lately  very 

of  tlio  ParthinuH  b<  fnro  tlipy  liatl  ut-  !  impcrfootly  known  to  j^fopn^pli'Tf,  nnd 

f'        tuincd  to  their  Ljnnit  {wwcr,  he  may  to  j  wns  confounded  witli  the  T»  joiiti  tho 

fiiirly  presomea  to  have  livetl  within  river  of  iSIeniied)  whicli  d  .t  s  not  flow 

thp  first  century  n  r.    His  niitivc  pl,i<^e  into  the  Cnripian  'm-o  ^Vil.M.n's  An'ntia, 

of  Arti  initii  was  hituutod  on  a  river  |  p.  HG).    The  Attrek  riscii  in  the  same 

called  8illA,  at  u  distance  of  500  stadia  I  range  of  hills  as  the  Te.)end,  bat  has 

'*         from  Seleuciu.    It  \h  mentioned  as  n  fiotn  tlie  tirst  n  westerly  cours*',  nnd 

place  of  coiisiderution  both  bv  8trubo  ,  lulls  into  the  south-east  corner  of  the 


(xvL  p.  744)  and  by  lafdora  of  Ghanix 
(§  2),  who  diatinotly  tenna  it  a  Greek 
city. 

^  Strabo,  il.  5,§  12,  p.  118. 


Caspian,  about  fifty  miles  nortb  of 

Astra  bad.  The  recent  tmvels  of  ]Mr. 
V.  Baker  in  this  region  have  tiirown 
ranch  light  on  iu  Keo<::m[)hy,  and  at 


*  8trabo,  xi;  pp.  oOl),  .51  f).     It  is     tho  sain''  time  have  i»ho\vn  how  imi>er- 


not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  Ochus 
•hould  have  boen  unnoticed  by  earlier 
writers,  as  it  is  really  a  stn  am  ef  no 
yjTcnt  importunce.  In  modern  times 
tho  Attrek,  though  it  has  been  bud-  1  vol.  xlvi 
denly  bfonght  into  notoriety  in  eon-  j     '  Id.  xi.  p.  516. 


foctly  it  was  previously  known  (Baker's 
Clouds  In  the  Ea*t,  8vo.  1877).  See 
also  a  valuable  po|>er  l.y  Capt.  O. 
Napier  in  the  Jounud  0/  Gcogr,  800, 
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have  written  in  the  roirrn  of  Augustus,  though  the  statements 
on  this  siihjeet  are  very  confused  and  contradictory.*  He  is 
quoted  by  Athenceus  as  haying  written  a  work  called  UofiOian 
ircpiTjyrjTtKo^!,  in  wluch  he  gaye  full  details  conceming  the 
pearl  fishery,*  so  that  it  could  not  be  a  mere  dry  geographical 
treatise.  But  he  must  also  haye  composed  a  more  general 
work  on  geography,  as  Pliny  repeatedly  cites  him  as  an 
authority  concerning  measures  and  distances  in  other  parts  of 
the  worhl/  and  regards  him  as  having  more  recent  and  trust- 
wortliy  information  tlian  Artenii(hirus  and  other  earlier  writers. 
There  is  still  extant  under  his  name  a  very  brief  tn^atise  called 
in  our  manuscripts  traOfMl  Utipducolj  which,  as  its  title  implies, 
is  nothing  more  than  an  itinerary,  giying  the  distances,  first, 
from  Zeugma  on  the  Euphrates  to  Seleuoia  on  the  Tigris,  then 
ttom  that  city  across  the  passes  of  Mount  Zagrus  to  Ecbatana, 
and  thence  by  Bhagae  and  the  Pyl»  Caspi.T,  through  Hyrcania, 
Parthia,  Margiana,  Ana,  and  Drangiana  to  Alexandria  or 
Alexandropolis  in  Araehosia,^  where  the  Parthian  empire 
ended.  It  has  every  app('aran(*e  of  heing  an  extract,  or 
abridged  summary  from  liis  larger  work  :  and  in  tl»e  great 
dearth  of  information  concerning  the  countries  it  traverses,  is  a 
document  of  some  value  to  us  for  the  correction  of  our  other 
authorities.  But  it  is  in  itself  very  meagre  and  slight,  and 
the  paucity  of  details  conceming  the  route  eastward  from 


•  They  aro  fiilly  oonrilerwi  and 
enonincU  !>>-  (\  Miiller  in  tlic  IVolego- 

liiPim  t'>  liis  ill  injraplti  (im  vi  Miiiorr'n 
(pp.  lx\x-lxxxv),  who  sup|H>tM'A  itim 
to  be  the  writer  im  nnt  by  Pliny,  who 
was  sent  forward  by  An<?n8tns  to  »»x- 
ploro  the  enstom  regions,  when  his 
grandson  CSaiiu  C»Mr  was  about  to 
lend  an  expedition  into  those  (xiuntries. 
The  name  of  thid  author,  wlio  i^  called 
by  Pliny  ''terranini  orbis  sttns  recent- 
iissintuni  nilctorein,''  i-*  i;iven  in  our  e<li- 
tAou&  as  Dionyriumt  and  ban  been  crro- 
*  neously  supposed  to  be  the  same  with 
Dionysins  PeriHl^etor^.  Tiiis  t nor  luid 
been  already  exj)o<ctl  by  BemhanJy 
(ad  Dionya.  Pcrieg.  p.  41Hi),  whi»  .sn^^- 


'  gesti  d  that  Isidoms  wag  the  person 
'  really  meant,  a  conclusion  adopted  by 
C.  Miilh'f.    lie  thiK  as  it  may,  all  in- 
dieationd  sc-m  tt)  eonfur  in  placing  our 
author  in  the  roiirii  of  Augustas,  or  at 
all  events  very  little  after  it, 
•  Athenftnit*,  iii.  p.  It3  d. 
>  Plin.  H.N.  ii.  242,  246;  iv.  102, 
121  ;  V.  4<>,  Ac.     All  tliest-  eitationa 
refer  to  questioaa  of  general  geoj^niphy, 
suf^h  as  the  dimenakms  m  Europe, 
Afri'^a,  Are. 

'  Tiiis  Alexauilria  was  undoubiedly 
identieal  with  the  modern  Oiuidahw, 
which  is  still  the  oapital  of  the  a^ja* 
cent  regions. 
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Seleuciay  as  compared  with  the  portion  west  of  the  Tigris, 
seems  to  prove  how  retj  imperfect  was  the  information  avail- 
able at  this  period  concerning  the  provinces  of  Upper  Asia. 
Nor  do  we  find  that  the  details  contained  in  this  little 
treatise— snch  as  they  are — ^were  made  nse  of  by  subsequent 
geographers.  Strabo  was  certainly  imacquaiuted  with  the 
writings  of  IsiJorus,  wliom  he  never  mentions,  and  Pliny, 
thongli  repeatedly  referring  to  liis  larger  work,  never  cites  his 
authority  in  regard  to  the  Parthian  ])rovinees. 

§  17.  The  Greek  dynasties  that  had  subsisted  for  a  period 
of  nearly  two  centuries  in  Bactriana  and  the  adjoining  pro- 
vinces south  of  Paropamisus,  had  long  before  this  been  over^ 
whelmed  by  the  irruption  of  a  race  of  barbarians  from  the 
north,'  and  probably  the  last  traces  of  Greek  civilization  were 
by  this  time  extinct.  Beyond  the  Parthian  Empire  to  the 
north  and  east  there  was  nothing  to  be  fonnd  but  Scythians 
and  Indians.  With  tlie  Asiatic  tril)es  inclu(h  tl  l)y  tlie'Greeks 
under  the  former  appellation,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Uomans 
at  this  period  held  any  communication  whatever  :  the  tScy  thians 
who  are  mentioneil  by  historians  i\s  well  as  poets*  as  sending 
embassies  with  ofiferings  of  friendship  to  Augustus,  were  in  all 
probability  European  Scythians  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Euxine.  But  it  was  otherwise  with  the  Indians.  What  was  at 
this  period  the  extent  and  character  of  the  commercial  relations 
with  India  carried  on  by  the  Romans,  or  rather  by  the  Alex- 
andrine (Ireeks  under  th«ir  authority,  is  not  very  clearly 
known,  though  it  was  certainly  not  inconsiderable  Put  wo 
learn  from  Dion  Cassius  an<l  Strabo  that  during  tin*  sojourn  of 
Augustus  at  iSamos  in  b.g.  20  among  the  numerous  embassies 

'  The  date  of  thU  eveut,  as  of  iihnnst  i  sidcrably  later  duto ;  and  it  U  probablo 
•11  others  connected  with  the  history  of  {  that  their  dominion  in  tbew  provinoca 

the!<4- ('r.i3L<>-l!ii<'trinn  ilyna^tties,  iH  vVn-  was  not  finally  oTerthrown  till  about 
niioertain;  but  the  ounquoHt  nf  Uactria  i  90-bU  B.C. 

pro^j^r  by  the  Pcythiau  tribeB,  vrho  are  '     *  Stiefam.  Get.  21 :  Horat.  Cbrm.  iv. 
tflinifd  by  Stml»o  Srtcjo  (xi   >.  ?  2),  [  14.42.    In  thu  Monum'-nium  AneffrO' 
appears  U»  havt  t  ik>  n  place  about  it  c.     mtm  (p.  Sii)  the  Scythians  are  men*. 
128.    Grec..  ruler?^,  however,  rertainly     tioue<l  iu  coujuuctiou  with  tbe  Uatttanua 
maintiiinod  thmiHrivcH  iu  the  distriotii  i  and  SannatA. 
aontU  of  the  Uiuduo  Kooah  to  a  ooa-  • 
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that  came  to  do  him  honour  ma  one  from  "  the  Indiana^"  sent 
by  a  king  named  Poms,  who  professed  to  be  lord  oyer  six 
hundred  (I)  other  kings.  They  bron^t^  among  other  gifts^  a 
gigantic  serpent^  and  some  real  tigers,  which  were  said  to  be 
the  first  ever  seen  by  the  Romans.*  One  of  the  deputies  also 
astonished  the  Greeks  at  Athens  by  burning  himself  alive  on  a 
funeral  pile,  in  the  same  manner  as  Calanus  had  done;  when 
returning  with  Alexander  from  India.  We  have  no  clue  to  the 
part  of  India  from  whence  the  embassy  was  sent,  or  the  real 
name  of  the  prince  who  sent  it — that  of  Porus  being  evidently 
only  a  Greek  appellation:  but  it  was  probably  the  reduction  of 
Egypt  under  the  Bcmian  authority  that  had  made  the  Indians 
acquainted  with  the  fiune  of  the  new  ruler  of  so  laige  a  portion 
of  the  East* 

§  18.  But  although  the  Romans  had  acquired  no  real  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  the  far  East  in  addition  to  that  long 
jx>8sessod  by  the  Greeks,  they  had  yet  heard  tin;  iiauio  at  least, 
though  in  a  very  vague  manner,  of  a  people  who  gradually 
assumed  an  important  place  in  geography — the  Seres.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  owing  to  the  extension  of  com- 
mercial relations,  which  had  been  the  means  of  making  them 
acquainted  with  silk,  an  article  ever  after  in  gteat  request  with 
Roman  ladies,  and  which  graduaUy  became  one  of  the  most 
important  objects  of  trade.  But  its  real  nature,  as  well  as  the 
country  from  whence  it  came,  were  still  equally  unknown.  The 
well-known  line  of  Virgil — 

Vcilcnu^uo  ut  foliu  depectaut  tenuia  Seres ' 


*  Dion  Cats.  liv.  9 ;  Strabo,  xv.  p.  had  boea  Bent  to  him  from  iudiau 

720.  Sr.-  Note  G,  p.  201.  monarchB.  **Ad  me  fls  India  ngum 

"  >lr.  Mcrivale  sf-etna  incline*!  to  legationes  *.r;>*>  missnR  mint,  nntunmm 

doubt  the  rt-ality  of  thia  embassy,  but  aittea  visaj  iipud  qucujquum  lioiuan- 

lean  sec  no  ground  for  saoh  a  suspicion.  ^  orum  principem"  (Moamn.  Anojmii. 

Ni<>»lau8  of  DamBficns,  who  is  referred  i  p.  3G,  ed.  Zumpt.)- 
to  by  Strobo,  had  himself  seen  and  can-  |      ^  Georg.  11.  121.    It  is  remarkable 

versed  with  the  envoys  at  Antioeh,  and  {  that  this  line  is  the  earliest  notice  of 

is  a  trustworthy  autliority.  the  S»  res.  and  the  production  of  silk. 

It  would  u^ipear,  indeed,  as  is  not  |  that  is  found  in  any  ancient  writer, 

improbable,  that  this  embaasy  was  (bl-  •  tho«igh  the  name  ia  here  introdnoed  m 

lowed  by  others ;  as  \V(  tiiul  An'^ii^tus  one  thnt  would  be  familiar  to  h^^ 

himself  boasting  that  repealed  misdioafi  :  readers.   Horace  also  uses  the  tenn 
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represents  the  popular  notion,  which  continued  prevalent  in 
the  time  of  Pliny,  that  it  was  stripped  from  the  leaves  of  trees. 
The  Seres  from  whom  it  came  were  probably  regarded  as  an 
Indian  nation  by  those  at  least  who  troubled  themselves  to 
haye  any  definite  idea  upon  the  snbject.  But  whether  it  was 
biought  by  sea  to  Alezandiia,  or  overland  through  the 
Parthian  dominionsy  we  have  no  infonnation.*  The  latter 
hypothesis  is,  however,  the  most  probable. 

§  19.  With  Arabia  the  Homans  had  as  yet  had  very  little 
intercourse.  Even  the  distiict  immediatelv  south  of  Palestine, 
commonly  known  as  Arabia  Petraui,  which  was  subscMjuently 
annexed  as  a  Koman  ]irovinco,  was  at  this  period  still  sul)ject 
to  a  native  prince.  It  was  occupied  by  a  tribe  named  by  the 
Greeks  and  Bomans  Nabatsei,  and  their  capital  city  of  Petra  was 
already  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  the  resort  of  numerous 
merchants,  both  Bomans  and  Greeks,*  but  its  great  commercial 
•prosperity  belongs,  like  that  of  Palmyra,  to  a  later  period. 
The  expedition  made  by  MhxiB  Gallus  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
with  the  view  of  reaching  the  fertile  districts  of  Arabia  Felix, 
deserves  a  separate  notice. 

Egypt  passed  under  the  Roman  dominion,  and  was  con- 
verted into  a  Koman  jaovince  without  any  change  in  its 
boundaries.  These  are  indeed  so  stronjrlv  marked  bv  nature 
as  to  be  hardly  susceptible  of  alteration.  Towards  the  south 
alone  the  limit  between  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  might  admit  of 
some  doubt;  but  here  also  the  Bomans  acquiesced  in  the  esta- 


«  SoriciD  Bajfittffi  •*  iCk^rm.  I  29,  9),  and 
ipj'^  att  «lly  iilluiles  to  the  Seres  ad  one 
of  tlif  b;irbariiin  races  liaiiging  on  the 
■kirt^  of  the  Roman  Kmpire  Carm.  i. 
12,  56 ;  iii.  29,  27 ;  iv.  lo.  2^;);  1  ut  all 
thfw  tiotiff's  evidently  r<  f.  r  to  tho 
uuiuad  tribes  ot'  Ctiiliui  At>iu.     it  id 

iinguUr  that  Honoehaa  no  mention  of 
■iik. 

JStraljo  alludes  to  the  textures  called 
fieticii,  which  he  ileacribes  us  carded  off 

tho  I'.irk  I'f  ciTtain  tr.-e.s  {roiavra  8i 

lUmit  fi^ctv,  XY.  L  p.  fm).  Tlio 


(  aoeonni  of  Plinj  (yi.  17,  §  51)  is  more 

precise,  but  not  ih-mc  accuinte. 
i  •  Accortliiij;  to  Florus  (iv.  12,  extr.), 
I  the  Seres  actually  sent  an  enibns>iy  to 
Koine  :it  the  tauie  time  ti  '  Itnl'uuH, 
but  tliis  cireuni^tanco  i.-*  not  nientioiud 
by  any  wiiter  of  authority;  and  the 
silence  of  Augustus,  where  be  in  enu- 
merating all  sindlnr  cu«es  that  ha<l 
addeil  lustre  to  hid  reigu  (Mon.  Ancyr. 
I.e.),  Kern  IS  conclusive  against  its 

antlienti'-it  V. 
»  btrabo,"  xvi.  4,  §  21. 
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blished  line  of  demaicatioii,  and  Syene  became  the  frontier 
fortress  of  the  Romans,  as  it  had  been  under  the  Persian 
go^emois.  Ethiopia  was  still  entiieLy  independent,  and  was 
goremed  by  a  queen  named  Candaoe,  whose  capital  was  at 
Napata,  jnst  below  the  fourth  cataract,  but  who  donbtless 
reigned  also  over  the  adjoinin^^  r(>gions  of  Meroe.^ 

§  20.  West  of  Egypt,  tlie  fertile  though  secluded  region  of  the 
Cyrenaica,  which  still  retained  to  a  great  degree  the  prosperity 
that  it  had  enjoyed  ever  since  the  foundation  of  tlie  lirst  Greek 
c<donies  in  that  iayouied  land,  had  been  long  before  united 
with  the  Roman  Empire.  Having  been  separated  from  the 
Egyptian  monarchy  after  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Physoon 
in  B.a  117  it  constituted  a  separate  kingdom  under  his  son 
Ptolemy  Apion,  who,  at  his  death  in  B.o.  96,  left  it  by  his  will 
to  the  Roman  |)co])le.'  It  was  not  howeyer  formally  reduced 
to  a  province  till  b.o.  67,  when,  after  the  conquest  of  Crete  by 
3IetelluH  Creticns,  that  island  was  united  for  administrative 
purposes  with  Cyrene,  and  the  two  together  constituted  one 
province.  Strange  as  this  arrangement  appears,  it  continued 
unchanged  till  the  time  of  Ct)nstantme.  The  valley  of  the 
Catabathmus  formed  the  limit  between  Cyrenai(>a  and  Egypt, 
while  towards  the  west  the  province  extended  to  the  Altars 
of  the  Phiheni,'  which  marked  the  firontier  on  the  side  of 
Africa. 

The  Roman  province  of  Africa,  as  constitttted  under  Augustus, 
was  one  of  great  extent,  and  included  not  only  the  district 
usual] V  known  under  that  name,  from  the  Lesser  Svrtis  to 
Carthage  and  Utiea,  but  the  long  tract  of  coast  extending 
from  the  Lesser  to  the  Greater  iSyrtis,  where  it  met  the 

'  Strubo,  xvii.  p.  SJO.    The  invcsti-  tliouj;h   detached   from   it  (Lepsiofl, 

^ationH  ot  Lt'psius  have  cltjarly  estji-  Bro/e  am  At  gypten^  n.  2i0). 

blished  the  Bite  of  Napata,  which  was  '  Liv.  Epit.  ixx. ;  Eiitrop.  vt.  9. 

Hituatrd  at  u  place  called  Merawi,  a  '  Sallust.  Ji.  Jugurth.  VJ,  7!).  The 

few  miles  below  the  conspiouoiu  iso-  i  legeud  from  which  this  spot  derived 

lated  mountain  called  Jebel  Barkal,  at  its  name  is  fint  told  by  Sallust,  but  the 

the  ftK>t  of  whicli  are  extensive  re-  name  is  already  inrntioned  by  I'olyhiiis 

mains  of  temples  and  uvramids,  that  (iii.  39)  as  marKing  the  limit  o£  the 

belonged  to  the  Ethiopian  capital,  *  Carthaginian  dominioo. 
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GyrenaSca  at  the  Altan  of  the  PhiUenL  It  thus  indaded  not 
onlj  the  modem  territory  of  Timis,  but  great  part  of  that  of 
Tripoli  also.*  The  whole  of  this  latter  distriet  had  formed 
part  of  the  dominions  of  Carthage  until  after  the  Second  Panic 
War,  when  it  was  wrested  from  their  hands  and  consigned  to 
Masinissa,  together  with  Numidia  and  (iit'tulia.  But  alter  the 
defeat  of  Jugurtha  it  was  again  reunited  with  the  province  of 
Africa,  which  thus  comprised  almost  exactly  the  former  Car- 
thaginian territory.  Towards  the  south,  the  desert  formed 
the  natural  boundary:  but  the  outlying  oasis  of  Oydamns 
(Ghadamis)  appears  to  have  acknowledged  the  Boman  snpre- 
VDMsjf  and  been  regarded  as  bebnging  to  the  province  :*  while 
even  the  more  remote  Garamantes  (the  people  of  Fezzan)  were 
made  to  feel  the  force  of  the  Boman  arms  and  compelled  to  a 
nominal  submission.* 

§  21.  The  extensive  regions  of  Numidia  and  ^lauiN'tania 
luul  niKh'rgonc  repeated  changes  in  their  territorial  division. 
There  is  indeed  no  natural  separation  between  the  two:  and 
the  name  of  Numidians,  which  is  only  a  corruption  of  the 
Greek  Nomades,  tliough  adopted  by  the  Bomans  and  used  as 
a  proper  name,  could  never  have  been  a  true  ethnic  appellation. 

At  the  time  of  the  Second  Punic  War  the  Numidians  were 
divided  into  the  two  great  tribes  of  the  Massyli  and  the  Mas- 
siBsyli.  The  former  occupied  the  territory  from  the  river 
Tusca,  which  formed  the  limit  of  the  Konian  province  of 
Africa,  to  the  Ampsaga  on  the  west;'  while  the  Massa,'syli 


*  Tho  citv  of  LepUs  Magna,  origi> 
nally  a  Pnaenician  cnltmy  (Snllust, 

J3.  J.  78),  waslho  capital  nf  iliis  jwrt  of 
the  pioviaoe,  and  held  much  tho  same 
pftminent  poeition  as  fhat  of  Tripuli 

at  tht!  prim-ut  day.  Tho  only  other 
towns  in  the  region  of  the  Syrlct^,  aa  it 
waa  aomotimcs  called,  were  (Ea,  on  the 
■iteof  the  modt-rn  TriiHjIi,  imd  Sabruta, 
tho  ruins  of  whii'h  nrc  still  vieihle  at  n 
place  caliud  Tripoli  Veochio  (Harth, 
WatuUnutgen^  p.  277).  The  threo 
together  iruvc  tht»  naiiio  of  Ihu  Tripoli.s 
of  Africa  to  thi«  region,  a4  ditttinguitihcd 


from  tho  Pentapolis  of  Cyreuaica. 
Henoe  the  modern  npp<>llAtkm. 

*  Roiniui  iiispriptions  havo  hi  eu 
found  ut  Ghndauiis  (seo  Barth,  Wande" 
rungcn,  p.  249) ;  and  it  appean  to  have 
been  connected  by  eidublinhod  oaravan 
routes  with  Tocapc  and  Ix-ptia 

•  See  TacituH  {Amuih,  iv.  23,  26). 
The  expoditiun  of  Cornelius  Balboa 
n^^inst  tho  Garamantes  will  be  oon- 
Hidered  hereafter.   (See  p.  1S4.) 

'  The  Tusca  wa«  a  smiill  htrt'atn, 
flowing  into  the  s<a  at  Tabracji,  tho 
ttito  of  which  ijldl  retains  the  name  of 
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extended  from  the  latter  river  to  the  Mulucha,  which  separated 
them  from  Mauretania.  As  late  as  the  Jogiirthine  War  this 
xhrer  still  formed  the  boundary  between  the  kingdomt  of 
Jngortha  and  of  Boochns.'  Bat  in  eonseqaenoe  of  the  part 
taken  by  Jnba,  the  last  king  of  Nnmidia,  in  the  Giril  War 
between  Pompey  and  Caesar,  his  kingdom  was  confiscated  by 
the  victor,  and  became  a  Koman  province  in  B.C.  46.  The 
historian  Sallust  was  its  first  governor.  But  Juba  II.,  the 
son  of  the  preceding,  having  gained  the  favour  of  Augustus, 
was  reinstated  by  him  in  his  paternal  dt» minions,  in  the 
general  settlement  of  afiaiis  after  the  death  of  Antony, 
BXL  30.  A  few  years  afterwards  however  the  emperor  altered 
this  ansngement  and  united  the  eastern  portion  of  Nnmidia 
with  the  Roman  Empire,  while  he  gaye  Manretania  in  its  place 
to  Juba,  who  thus  ruled  over  the  whole  tract  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  th*e  river  Ampsaga.  The  kingdom  thus  constituted 
naturally  took  the  name  of  Mauretania,  which  was  thus  ex- 
tended ovL-r  the  hu'ger  part  of  what  liad  previously  been  called 
Kuiiiidia.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Claudius  (a.d.  42)  that 
Mauretania,  in  this  new  acceptation  of  the  term,  was  incorporated 
with  the  iioman  Empire :  it  was  then  divided,  on  account  of  its 
great  extent,  into  the  two  provinces  of  Mauretania  Tingitana 
and  Mauretania  Ctesariensis,  which  were  separated  by  the  river 
Mulucha,  that  had  previously  formed  the  boundaiy  between 
Mauretania  and  Numidia. 

The  extent  of  Mauretania  along  the  Atlantic  coast  is  not 
clearly  defined,  but  it  seems  to  have  extended,  nominally  at 
least,  as  far  as  the "  point  where  the  cliain  of  3tount  Atlas 
descends  to  the  sea,*  in  about  oif  X.  latitude.  The  southern 
slopes  of  Blount  Atlas,  and  the  fertib,  date-producing  tract 
that  intervenes  between  the  foot  of  that  range  and  the  great 

Tabftikah.   It  is  al)out  50  miles  east  I  *  SaUiut,  £.  Jug.  19.  02,  110. 

of  Bona.  The  Ampsaga  was  the  river  |  •  Pliny,  however,  htm  no  acc  ount  of 

whioh  flowed  by  Ciita  (Cuustantiua),  ,  the  province  beyond  Sala,  opposite  the 

and  entered  the  mid  west  of  the  con-  ino<leni  town  of  Snlh  c  (in  lat.  'M  ), 

apicQOUS  promontory  called  Tretum,  and  it  is  probable  that  there  wcru  no 

.  now  the  Seven  Capes.                    {  towns  or  settlements  fiuther  south. 
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desert  of  the  Sahara,  was  the  native  abode  of  the  Ghetalians, 
an  aborigmal  race,^  who  had  never  owned  more  than  a  pre- 
carious and  nominal  allegiance  to  the  Manretanian  and  Komi* 
dian  kings.    This  did  not  hinder  their  breaking  out  into 

frequent  revolts,  one  of  which,  under  the  reig^i  of  Juba,  was  so 
serious  that  he  was  compelled  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  Roman  general  Cornelius  Cossus,  who  was  sent  against 
them,  assume<l  tlie  surname  of  Gsetulicus  in  honour  of  his 
yictory.'  Unfortunately  we  have  no  details  concerning  this 
campaign^  which  might  otherwise  have  thrown  some  light 
upon  the  very  little  known  geography  of  these  regions. 


SxonoN      Roman  wrUen.—Juba. 


§  1.  It  would  have  seemed  natural  to  suppose  that  while  the 
Romans  wore  thus  extending  their  dominion,  or  c^irrying  their 
arms  into  almost  every  part  of  the  known  world,  their  atten- 
tion wonld  have  been  strongly  attracted  towards  the  stndy  of 
geography,  and  that  we  should  have  found  numerous  writhigs 
upon  this  subject.  But  so  &r  from  this  being  the  case  we  find 
hardly  any  Roman  author  of  note,  who  had  either  earned  or 
deserved  any  reputation  as  a  geographer.  P.  Terentius  Varro 
Atacinus,  a  younger  contemporary  of  his  more  celebrated 
namesake,  wrote  a  free  translation  of  the  Argonautica  of 
Apollouius  Ithndius,  which  obtained  a  considerable  reputation 
in  his  day ;  he  was  also  the  author  of  a  poem  on  geography 
and  cosmography  in  general,  which  is  cited  by  Pliny  among 


*  Ballu.«t.  writini;  from  Punic  autho- 
rities, dutiuctly  ti  lls  us  tliitt  the  Ciijetu- 
lians  and  Libyans  were  tbo  earlifst 
inhabitants  of  A  fric;i  ( li.Jufjurth.  c.  18), 
»  stabeiuent  that  doubtless  deserves 
move  eredit  thsn  the  abmud  tMM  hf 
which  lio  followH  it  up,  in  order  to  ccm- 
neot  them  with  Hercules. 

The  relations  of  the  GaBtnliana  to 
tbo  Numitlian  kinj^fl  are  well  illu-itratod 
bj  the  part  they  played  during  the 


Civil  War  in  Africa  (Hirt.  B.  Afr.  ^2, 
;{5,  &c.),  as  well  as  during;  that  with 
Ju-urtha(Sallu8f,  //.  .7.  19,  80). 

There  can  be  little  duubt  that  they 
were  tbo  same  people  whose  descend- 
ants,  under  the  name  of  Berbers  and 
Tuirirk.s,  still  occupy  tlio  valleys  of 
Mount  Atlas,  as  well  as  the  oases  ut'  thu 
Great  Deaert 

'  Dion  Oa«i.     28 ;  Flor.  It.  12. 
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the  authorities  of  which  he  had  made  use  for  this  part  of  hU 
worV  but  we  know  almost  nothing  about  it  Other  treatises, 
cited  under  the  names  of  libri  Nayales,  de  Ora  Marituna  and 
Littondia,  or  de  Littoralibusy  are  by  some  ascribed  to  this 
Varro  Atacinus,  by  others  to  M.  Varro,  the  friend  of  Cicero 
and  author  of  so  great  a  variety  of  works,  that  they  may  well 
have  coiuprisf'd  some  of  a  goog^raphieal  character:  but  uothiug 
more  is  kuowii  concerning  them.*  Cornelius  Xepos  also,  who 
is  frequently  quoted  by  Pliny  among  his  autliorities  for  the 
geographical  portion  of  his  work,  must  have  given  consider- 
able attention  to  geography,  though  we  do  not  learn  that  he 
composed  any  treatise  especially  devoted  to  that  subject. 
Among  the  statements  for  which  he  is  cited  as  responsible 
18  the  strange  story  of  the  Indian  nayigators,  who  had  been 
carried  all  round  the  north  of  Asia  and  Europe  till  they  found 
themselyes  on  the  coast  of  Germany,  and  were  sent  by  a  king 
of  the  Suevi  to  Metcllus  Celer,  who  was  at  that  time  ])rocon.sul 
of  Gaul.*  He  stated  also  that  "a  certain  Eudoxus,  sailing  from 
Egypt  in  order  to  escape  from  king  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  and 
setting  out  from  the  lied  Sea,  had  effected  the  navigation  to 
Gades."  ®  This  entire  perversion  of  a  case,  the  real  facts  of 
which  are  known  to  us  from  Posidonius,  is  a  sufficient  proof 
how  little  yalue  can  be  attached  to  these  random  stories.' 
But  if  such  tales  do  little  credit  to  the  judgement  of  Cornelius 
Nepos»  it  must  be  added  that  he  appears  to  have  bestowed 
considerable  pains  on  the  collection  of  measurements  and 
estimation  of  distances,  for  which  he  is  frequently  cited  by 
l*liny/    Unfortunately  we  have  no  means  of  judging  of  the 


'  Plin.  if.  N.  lib.  i.  in  the  Catalogue 
of  avthorilies  for  books  iii.  iw.  and  y. 

*  On  this  siiliji  rt,  the  nrtiolo 
Varri)  in  Dr.  iSuiitU's  Uict.  of  JHoar. 
vol.  m.  p.  1227. 

»  riin.  If.  .V.  ii.  (-.7.  §  170.  The  sjirao 
title  ii  more  fully  told  by  Mela,  ou  the 
same  authority,  and  he  adda  Cornelias 
Ncpos  ut  recontior,  auetoritate  sic 
oertior*'  (iii.     §  ir»). 

•  *•  Ncpub    Curucliud    uucUjr  est, 


Eudoxum  quondam  sua  ffitato.  cum 
Lathnram  regeim  fiigeret,  Aiahico  nnu 
e^'ru8.suin  (tiulos  usqiie  petTectom." 
riin.  I.  c.  §  1G9. 

'  Pliny  himself  in  ono  passage  cen- 
sures him  for  the  gn  ediness  with  which 
he  caught  up  uWv  tah  s  (quainup  alia 
Cornelius  Nepos  avitlLsainie  cretlidit,  v. 
1,  §  •*). 

•  JI,N.m,%i;  if.  12. §77. 
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sources  firom  which  his  conclusions  were  deriyed,  wheie  they 
differed  £rom  those  of  earlier  writers. 

§  2.  The  historian  Sallust  (0.  Sallnstins  Crispns)  who,  as  we 

have  seen,  was  the  first  governor  of  Xumidia  after  it  was 
re<luco(l  to  a  Eoman  province,  took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  collect  information,  gcogriiphical  as  well  as  historical, 
concerning  the  adjoining  regions,  wliieh  enabled  him  to  give, 
in  his  history  of  the  Jugurthine  war,  an  interesting  sum- 
mary of  the  geography  of  that  part  of  Africa.  But  he  tells 
US  himself  that  he  could  obtain  no  satisfactory  infonnation 
concerning  the  nations  of  the  interior.'  He  learnt  only  that 
above  the  Nnmidians  (i.  e,  farther  inbnd)  were  the  Gsetoliansy 
part  of  whom  were  a  settled  race  and  dwelt  in  hnts,  others 
were  nncivilized  and  without  any  fixed  habitations :  beyond 
them  were  the  ^lOtliiopians,  and  after  that  destrt  regions 
parched  up  by  the  burning  sun.^  From  the  citations  of  later 
authors  he  appears  to  have  introduced  similar  geographical 
notices  in  the  lost  books  of  his  Histories,  but  nothing  has  been 
preserved  to  us  beyond  a  few  isolated  fragments.  It  appears 
that  he  described  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  as  flowing  firom 
the  same  source,  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia.* 

§  3.  Another  writer,  apparently  a  contemporary  of  SaUust> 
but  known  to  us  only  from  the  citations  of  Pliny,  was  Statius 
Sebosus,  who  appears  to  have  made  careful  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  Oc«^anic  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  islands  which  lay 
off  it.  According  to  the  information  he  was  able  to  collect, 
the  lirst  of  these  was  Junonia,  situated  T.^O  miles  from  Gades, 
to  the  west  of  which  were  Pluvialia  and  Capraria,  and  2r)0  miles 
farther,  lying  off  the  coast  of  Mauretania  towards  the  s(»uth- 
west,  the  Fortunatie,  which  bore  the  names  of  Oonyallis  (or 
Invallis  according  to  some  MSS.)  and  Flanaria.'  It  is  im- 
possible  to  identify  these  with  certainty,  but  it  is  clear  that 


•  Sail.  n.  Jug.  17. 
»  Ibid.  19. 

-  ShII.  UiMt.  iv.  Fmjjni.  101,  t<l. 
Ucrlach.  But  it  nuiy  well  be  duabtotl 


I  whether  the  words  "  udo  fonto  "  are  to 
be  taken  in  a  literal  ftcnae. 

•  FliIl.£r.^^.Ti.s2.§2io^. 
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some  of  them  at  all  events  must  be  referred  to  the  group  of 
the  Canary  Islands,  to  which  the  name  of  the  Fortunat® 
Insulfp  was  afterwards  generally  applied.  Those  previously 
hn(>\\n  to  Sertorins,  as  we  have  already  seen,  appear  rather  to 
have  been  the  two  islands  of  Madeira  and  Porto  Santa^ 

§  4.  A  mnch  more  important  oontribntion  to  geographical 
knowledge  was  the  work  of  the  younger  Juba,  the  second  of 
tke  two  Nnmidian  monarohs  of  the  name.    Having  been 
carried  to  Rome  by  the  dictator  Ca}sar  as  a  mere  child,  after 
the  death  of  his  father  in  B.C.  40,  he  roccivcd  his  education 
there,  and  devoted  himself  to  study  with  such  success  that  he 
S(jun  came  to  be  esteemed  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his 
day.*   He  became  also  the  intimate  friend  of  the  yonng 
Octavian,  who  ultimately  restored  him  to  his  father's  kingdom, 
which  he  subseqnently  exchanged  (as  already  mentioned)  for 
the  more  extensiye  dominion  of  Manretania.  His  principal 
work  was  a  history  or  description  of  Africa,*  a  task  for  which  his 
position  gave  him  unparalleled  advantages.   It  is  frequently 
cited  by  Pliny,  and  appears  indeed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
chief  autliorities  upon  which  that  author  relied,  both  for  the 
geo^ra]>hical  description  of  the  country,  and  for  the  natural 
history  of  the  wild  beasts  with  which  Africa  abounded.  But 
as  it  is  only  in  a  few  instances  that  Pliny  directly  cites  his 
authority,  we  cannot  justly  estimate  how  much  Juba  really  added 
to  what  was  previously  known.   Of  the  interior  of  Africa  in- 
deed he  appears  to  have  had  little  more  knowledge  than  his 
predecessors.    But  he  was  certainly  the  first  author  of  the 
extraordinary  theory  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Nile,  which 
w  as  adopted  and  received  by  several  ancient  authors.  Accord- 

*  Other  stntoiucnta  of  SelK).su.s  con-  Oct.-wi.uio  i.Hm  ipi  nrc  pti^Mmus 
Cemin?  tlio  Gor-n.lca  or  Islan.ls  of  the  ^  liUemrum  «n.per  in  studio  Juba. 
Gorgoub — tliobc  whkli  were  vi«ite<l  hy  I  Plutaroh  also  terms  him  6  wivrw  Itrro' 
Bamio— and  tlto  if  lands  of  the  lIi-.-iiK-  piKotrceros  fituriXiwv  {Vit.  Sertor.  D),  and 
ridoH,  wliirli  lie  placed  at  40  days'  Athcnreus  (iii.  p.  83  b.)  iH^p  vo\v/mi- 
voyage  (!)  btyond  tlu m.  are  treated  by  j  dtararos. 

Pl^y  himself  m  very  vn^no  and  anoer-  *  Aifimd.    Pint.  Parallel  Minor,  23  ; 

tain  (Plin.  //.  .V.  vi.  'M.  §  201).  '  Athcnfpus  (1.  r.)  cites  it  more genemlly 

*  He  i«  called  by  Avienua  (jrle  Ora  j  aa  tA  vepl  Aifivrjs  avyypdfifutxeu 
MarUima,y.m%  I 
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ing  to  this  account^  which  was  given  as  the  result  of  his  special 
inquiriesy  the  Nile  had  its  sooioe  in  a  mountain  of  Lower 
0.  western)  Manzetania  not  far  fiom  the  Ocean :  it  almost 
immediately  fonned  a  lake,  which  contained  crocodiles,  and 

fish  of  the  siiine  species  as  were  found  in  E<]:y|>t.^  On  issuing 
from  this  lake  it  buried  itself  for  some  days'  journey,  and  flowed 
underground  tlirout^li  a  sandy  and  desert  tract,  till  it  reap- 
peared in  Mauretauia  Cffisarieusis/  where  it  formed  another 
and  larger  lake,  distinguished  by  the  same  animals.  It  then 
lost  itself  again  in  the  sands  and  pursued  an  underground 
course  for  twenty  days'  journey  to  the  nearest  Ethiopians,  when 
it  broke  out  again  by  the  source  which  was  called  Kiger. 
Thenceforth  it  separated  Africa  from  Ethiopia,  and  its  banks 
became  fertile,  covered  with  forests,  and  abounding  in  wild 
beasts;  it  then  cut  through  the  midst  of  tlie  Ethiopians  and 
jissuming  the  name  of  Astapus,  flowed  onwards  past  Meroe  and 
other  islands,  into  Egypt.^ 

§  5.  Juba  also  made  diligent  inquiries  concerning  the 
Fortunate  Islands,  which,  according  to  the  information  he 
obtained,  were  five  in  number,  which  he  named  Ombrios, 
Jnnonia,  Capraria,  Niyaria  and  Canaria,  all  of  them  obviously 
names  given  by  voyagers  or  geographers,  and  all  but  one  of 
Latin  origin.  No  mention  is  made  of  their  being  inhabited, 
but  they  abounded  in  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  birds,  and  some 
traces  of  buildings  were  found.  Large  dogs  also  were  said  to 
l)e  found  in  groat  nuud>ers  on  the  island,  called  frfini  that 
circumstance  Canaria,^  two  of  which  were  brought  to  the  king. 
Date-palms  also  abounded  on  this  island,  though  not  in  any  of 


'  He  mentioned  by  name  alaboto), 

comcini,  et  siluri,"  of  which  lh<*  first 
D«me  10  not  fouud  elitewberu  in  Pliny's 
work ;  fhe  oontoinl  and  tilnri  were  wOi 

ftbuu(hint  in  the  Nile,  and  the  former 
even  said  to  be  peculiar  to  it.  Fliu. 
H.  S.  ix.  §§  44,  68;  xxxii.  §  56.  The 
pieci»MH\fw  of  this  sljitement  ia  very 
lemArknbh',  wliat«'v<'r  wci  may  think  of 
the  infcrcnco  druwii  Iroiu  it. 


*  This  mntt  of  oonrae  refer  to  the 

inlund  portion  of  the  prnviiin',  ^n\\i\i  of 
the  range  of  AtlaH :  though  the  name 
wae  naually  a|)plied  only  to  the  r^on 
adjoiniui;  lit*-  M«-<literran6iin. 

*  Hee  Note     p.  Wl. 

*  Thte  w  ohrionslyone  of  the  etymo- 
logiciil  fancioa,  or  lictions,  t-o  cnminon 
among  both  Greek  and  Bonian  writers. 
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the  otheiB.  Besides  these  .Tnba  was  the  discoverer  (if  we  may 
constrae  the  cxpiession  of  Plinj  literally)  of  some  islands  off 
the  coast  of  Mametaiiia,  where  he  established  a  iaetofy  of 
purple,  from  which  circmnstaiice  they  derived  the  name  of 
ParptuazisB.' 

Besides  his  work  upon  Africa,  Juba  was  author  of  a  treatise 

on  the  geofjraphy  of  Arabia,  which  was  also  regarded  by  Pliny 
as  ono  of  the  most  trustworthy  accounts  of  that  country,  and 
was  the  autlmrity  that  he  principally  followed  in  ch^scribing  it. 
It  was  dedicatetl  to  Cains  Ca?sar  (the  irrandson  of  Anijustus) 
when  he  was  about  to  proceed  on  his  expedition  to  the  East 
(B.C.  1).^  It  is  remarkable  that  neither  this  work,  nor  that, 
on  Africa,  is  erer  alluded  to  by  Strabo,  who  appears  to  have 
been  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  writings  of  Juba/ 

§  6.  But  if  the  Boman  writers  contributed  bat  little  to  the 
progress  of  geography,  so  &r  ss  related  to  the  knowledge  of 
distant  countries  and  nations,  the  mere  extensbn  of  the 
Boman.  Empire,  and  the  gradual  introduction  of  their  im- 
proved system  of  organization  and  administration  into  all 
])arts  of  their  dominions  must  have  added  greatly  to  the 
accuraey  and  completeness  of  tlie  knowled^^e  already  possessed 
of  the  vjist  portion  of  the  w(»rlil  which  was  subject  to  their 
sway.  The  constructiim  of  roads  was  one  of  the  special  objects 
of  tittention  with  all  Roman  governors:  these  were  care- 
fully measured  and  marked  with  milestones :  itineraries  of  the 
distances  along  them  were  pr^erved  and  carefully  recorded, 
and  they  thus  obtained  a  means  of  geographical  measurement, 
defective  indeed  according  to  the  requirements  of  modem 
science,  but  still  far  superior  to  anything  previously  possessed.* 
The  Itineraries  that  have  been  transmitted  to  us  are  of  much 


«  Plin.  7/.  X  vi.  31,  §  201.  Sco  Note 
E,  p.  202. 
»  M.  xii.  :n,  §  56. 

*  TliiH  mav  utrluips  have  nriten  from 
tho  W(trk  of  Juba  having  boon  ooni- 
pn^('tl  ill  T,atiTi.  Dr.  C.  RlUllt  r  iiidn  <1 
tiupfKtrt'ii  Jiibii  to  have  written  in  Un  ck, 
ami  hu  inclndod  his  reniaiiM  nmong 


his  Fragmcnta  UiMoricorum  (rrxcorum 
(vol.  tii.),  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
proof  of  this,  aiul  considcrintj  the  cir- 
cum&tunces  of  hU  life,  it  would  appear 
much  more  probable  that  he  diould 
have  written  in  T-titin. 

•  See  the  use  made  by  Slrabo  (vii.  7, 
p.  322)  of  the  Egnatian  Way. 
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later  dato^  but  it  eannot  be  doubted  tbat  similar  oompiiatioiis 
existed  60m  the  earliest  periods  of  the  Bomaa  Empire. 

§  7.  IL  AoRiFPA,  the  friend  and  supporter  of  Augustus,  who 
was  a  man  of  first-rate  administrative  talent,  and  had,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  been  the  first  to  introduce  a  system  of  liigh 
roa<ls  into  Gaul,''  was  particularly  active  in  promoting  this 
branch  of  geographical  knowledge.  He  caused  a  map  of  the 
whole  world,  as  then  known — the  Koman  Empire  and  the 
adjacent  countries — to  be  set  up  in  the  portico  of  Ootayia  at 
Bome,  and  accompanied  it  with  a  detailed  commentary,  stating 
the  distances  from  one  important  point  to  another,  and  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  different  provinces.*  These  were 
doubtless  derived  from  the  itineraries,  wherever  such  existed ; 
and  Pliny  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  diligence  and 
care  which  he  bestowed  upon  this  compilation,  whicli  ho 
quotes  as  the  highest  authority  in  all  cases  where  ho  was 
likely  to  have  had  official  information.*  Agrippa,  however, 
did  not  confine  himself  to  such  limits :  he  not  only  gave  the 
distances  in  countries,  such  as  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Ettxine,  which  were  not  indeed  subject  to  the  Boman  govern- 
ment,, but  were  still  fiuniliar  and  accessible;  but  he  added 
those  concerning  countries  of  which  he  had  nothing  but  the 
vaguest  knowledge.  Thus  he  stated  the  distance  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube  to  the  Northern  Ocean  at  lOUO  Jlomaa 
miles,  and  the  breadth  of  the  tract  between  the  Scythians  and 
Germans,  from  the  desert  of  Sarmatia  to  the  river  Vistula  at 
400  miles.*   He  even  ventured  to  estimate  the  length  of  the 


*  See  above^  p.  14S. 

'  It  appeam  very  probable  that  the 

ationymotia  work  repeatedly  cited  by 
Btrabo  under  the  title  of  "the  cboru- 
gxaplier'*  (d  xf'P^TP^'f*')*  either 
the  commentary  tnus  apjiendcd  by 
Agrippa  to  his  map^  or  waa  directly 
derifM  frodi  H* 

•  Thus  with  regard  to  Spain,  nftcr 
pointing  out  the  diacrepancies  between 
diflbrenft  statements  as  to  the  neasme* 
mfiit  of  the  provinces,  Pliny  adds: 

Agrippam  qmdon  in  tanta  viri  dili- 

VOL.  11. 


gentia,  pneterque  in  hoc  opere  cura* 
cum  orbem  terranm  «»rbi  q>eoteiidiim 

propositurus  es8et.  errasse  quia  credat, 
et  cum  eo  Divum  Augustum?  Is 
namque  oompleiaia  earn  portionm  ex 
de^i1iImtillllf'  et  cum  conimcntariis  M. 
Agri))pffi  a  sorore  sua  inchoatam 
peregit  "  (H.  N.  iii.  2,  a.  3,  §  17). 

"  "  Aj,'rippn  totuni  cum  tracttim  nb 
Istro  ad  Ooeanum  bis  ad  decies  cenieua 
M.  MSB.  in  loogitodhiein,  qnadrf  ngentis 
in  Intitudinem  ad  ilumen  Vistulam  a 
deeertis  8araiati«B  prodidit"  (Plin.  H,N, 
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northern  coast  of  Europe  along  the  shores  of  the  Ocean,  bat 
this  Pliny  himself  prononnces  to  be  altogether  Tague  and 
uncertain:^  and  Agrippa  himself,  in  reporting  the  sapposed 
length  and  breadth  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  appears  to  haye 
done  so  with  an  expression  of  doubt.' 

The  map  of  Agrippa  was  eyidently  painted  npon  the  wall  of 
the  portico.  That  this  was  not  an  uncommon  practice,  we  learn 
from  an  incidental  statement  of  Varro,  that  he  found  his  friend 
Fundanius  uud  others  contemplating  a  map  of  Italy  painted 
on  the  wall  of  the  temple  of  Tellus.^  Maps  also,  th(nigli  of 
course  on  a  less  extensive?  scal(»,  were  painted  on  boards,  and 
geography  was  thus  made  a  matter  of  popular  instructiou.^ 

The  construction  of  this  map  and  the  accompanying  com« 
mentaries  may  probably  have  giyen  rise  to  the  popular  notion, 
which  we  find  in  later  writers,  that  Julius  C«esar  had  ordered 
a  general  measurement  of  the  world  to  be  made,  which  was 
completed  under  the  reign  of  Augustus.*  This  notion  also 
was  undoubtedly  connected  with  the  supposed  decree  "that 
all  the  world  should  be  taxed,**  and  with  the  real  fact  that 
a  census  of  the  population  of  the  Empire  was  ordered  and 
accomplished  by  Augustus  ;^  a  measure  which  must  have  been 


iv.  12,  B.  25,  §  81).  The  numbers  are  i 
differenUy  f^iven  in  the  MS8.,  «iid  | 

admit  of  much  doubt.  This  pasBnj^o 
alao  deaerves  remark  as  the  first  in 
which  the  name  of  die  TiBtnla  ooenrs. 

'  Plin.  H.N.  iv.  14,  s.28,  ^  1)8. 

'  Id.  %b.  16,  a.  30.  §  102.  Agrippa 
lonf^tndinem  oooo  v.  pass,  ease: 
latitiulinem  OCX;  M.  credit.  Eandem 
Uibemise  hititudinem,  sed  longitudinem 
00  M.  passnnm  minorem."  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Britain  thus  given  are  really  very 
fair  appro.ximatioTi8 :  those  of  Ireland  ' 
are  greatly  in  txcfss,  but  the  know- 
ledge of  that  i^hmd  possessed  by  the 
Bomans  was  always  very  itapcrfect. 

*  **  Offendi  ibi  C.  Fundanium  aooemm 
memn.etC.  A<}:rium  equitemBomanum, 
et  P.  Agrariuiii  puMii-anum,  spcotantes 
in  pariete  pirt am  Ituliam."  Varro  d« 
Me  iitiat.  i.  2.  The  oaatoin  of  painting 


I  auch  maps  upon  walla  was  continued 
I  in  Italy  down  to  modeni  times;  nud 

th(  V  nmy  t^lill  ho  t6eil  OH  fll6  WHIIb  Of 
several  palaces. 

*  Thna  Propertiot : 

donor  et  •  tabola  pktaa  cdlmre  mundo*. 

V.3,  V.37. 

*  8ee  the  detailed  aecoont  of  this 

prt  t'  nihil  measurement  in  the  ProQB* 
mium  to  the  Treatise  on  Cosmography 
ascribed  to  Julius  Aetbicus,  appended 
by  Gronnvins  to  his  first  e<Iiuon  of 
Pomponius  Meh^  L»i<-.1.  Bat.  1722.  The 
'  question  will  be  furtlicr  considered  in 
a  future  chapter. 

*  Concerning  this  con8lu«  Me  Mar- 
quar<lt,  ilandbuch  il  r  Jidnd$ehe  Alter-^ 
thumer,  TOl.  iii.  p.  56 ;  Huschke,  w7/^r 
(hu  (''nam  zur  '/a  it  ihr  Gihurt  (hrixti, 
p.  I'.i,  and  lloeck,  liiim.  Getch.  vol.  ii. 

I  PP.S92-426. 
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the  means  of  acenmnlating  a  vast  mass  of  geographical  as  well 
as  statistical  infonnatioii.  The  care  bestowed  by  the  Bomana 
upon  the  administration  of  their  provinces  must  have  been 

constiintly  tending  in  the  same  direction,  and  though  the 
means  of  anything  like  a  mathematical  survey  were  still 
almost  wholly  wanting,  the  political  geography  of  the  Empire 
was  undoubtedly  making  continual  progress. 


Section  3. — Military  Ex^edituma. 

§  1.  Whatever  positive  additions  were  made  to  geographical 
knowledge  under  the  reign  of  Augustus  were  the  result  of 

military  o]>erations  and  expeditions  into  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  lioman  Einj»iro.  One  of  the  most  ini]>ortant  of  these, 
though  in  great  mojisure  baulked  of  its  intended  object,  wiis 
the  expedition  of  yKlius  Gallus  into  Arabia,  a  full  account  of 
which  has  been  preserved  to  us  by  Strabo.'  Gallus  was  praefeot 
of  Egypt  under  Augustus^  and  his  enterprise  was  undertaken 
at  the  command  of  the  emperor  himself,  who  was  not  only 
stimulated  by  curiosity,  but  tempted  by  the  accounts  that  he 
had  heard  of  the  great  wealth  of  the  southern  Arabians.  He 
was  encouraged  also  by  the  promises  of  the  Nabatiean  Arabs, 
who  were  at  this  time,  as  we  hav(*  already  seen,  in  a  state  of 
senii-(l<'jK'ndence  upon  Home;  but  their  chief  Syllabus,  upon 
whose  guidance  Gallus  mainly  relied,  ])roved  fuithloss,  and  the 
failure  of  the  expedition  was  in  great  part  attributable  to  his 
treachery. 

The  lioman  general  began  by  transporting  his  whole  army, 
amounting  to  ten  thousand  men,  including  contingents  fur- 

'  Stnibo,  xvi.  4,  §§  22-24,  pp.780-  i  Bidtration. 

782.    S(m>)o  hitihsrlf  had  ))cvn  on  inti-  vtliu.s  (Jftllusmnst  notbe  confoundcMl 

mate  teriu.s  with  /Klius  (lalluK,  wlio  with  Lormlius  GrHus,  who  was  tlio 

was  prailVct  of  Egypt  at  the  time  that  first  governor  of  Kgypt  ap|)ointed  by 

he  visiu-d  tlie  cotnitry,  and  hud  niade  An^istn**  (Stmh.  i7>.  p.  8iy).  Tho 

the  accent  of  the  Nile  iu  his  compaDy  date  ut  the  i  xpeditiou  in  question  u 

(svti.  p.  816).    Henec  hifl  nanative  aasigned  by  Dion  CaMiot  to  the  year 

potMOi  apecial  claims  to  oar  eon-  24      (Dion  Caas.  liii.  29). 
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nished  by  fhe  Jews  and  KalMttseans,  by  sea  from  deopatris  in 

Egypt  (at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez),  down  the  Red  Sea  to 
a  port  called  Leuce  Come,  which  was  a  place  of  importance, 
carrying;  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Petra  by  caravans. 
Here  ho  was  compelled  to  halt  the  whole  summer  and  the 
following  winter,  in  order  to  recruit  his  troops,  which  were 
suffering  severely  from  an  epidemic  arising  from  the  hardships 
and  discomforts  encountered  by  them  on  their  passage.  This 
had  lasted  fifteen  days,  and  he  had  lost  many  of  his  ships 
upon  the  rocks  and  shoals  with  whioh  this  part  of  the  Bed 
Sea  abounds.  Wh^  at  length  he  was  able  to  lesome  hb 
march,  he  advanced  for  many  days  through  a  oountry  extremely 
deficient  in  water  to  the  territory  of  Aretas,  a  kinsman  of 
Obodas  tlio  king  of  the  Nabatoeans,  by  whom  he  was  received 
in  a  friendly  manner ;  and  furnished  to  some  extent  with 
supplies.  After  travorsint^  this  comparatively  fertile  district 
for  30  days,  he  entered  upon  a  tract  which  was  completely 
desert,  and  inhabited  only  by  wandering  Arabs;  this  was 
called  Ararene,  and  occupied  him  not  less  than  50  days  till 
he  arriyed  al  a  city  called  Negrana,  in  a  fertile  and  settled 
region.  This  he  took,  without  difficulty,  but  after  six  days* 
march  from  thence  he  was  met  by  the  barbarians,  who  encoun- 
tered him  at  the  passage  of  a  riyer,  but  were  defeated  with 
great  slaughter,  while  the  Bomans  lost  only  two  men.  After 
this  he  took  a  city  named  Asca,  and  another  named  Athrulla, 
from  whence  he  proceeded  to  attack  a  city  called  IMarsiaba, 
belonging  to  a  tribe  named  the  Rhammanita),  who  were  subject 
to  a  king  of  the  name  of  Uasarus.  But  being  frustrated  in 
his  attack,  and  suffering  iiom  want  of  water,  he  determined  to 
retreat,  though  he  was  assured  by  captives  that  he  was  within 
two  days'  march  of  the  Land  of  Spices.*  On  his  return  march 
he  found  out  how  much  he  had  been  misled  by  his  Mthless 
guide^  and  accomplished  with  little  difficulty  in  sixty  days 


iutovuy  itv.    btrabo,  p.  782. 
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ihe  flame  dutaaoe  that  had  ooonpied  him  six  moatha  on  hia 
advanoe;  retnniing  in  the  fiiat  instance  to  NegEana,  nine 
days*  march;  thence  in  eleven  days  to  a  place  called  the 

Seven  Wells  (Hepta  Phreata),  and  thence  through  a  peaceful 
country  by  two  villaf^os  ctillccl  Chaiilla  and  Malotha  to  a  place 
named  Egra,  situated  on  the  sea-coast,  and  subject  to  the  kinfr 
of  the  Nabato^ans,  where  he  was  able  to  embark  his  troops  and 
transport  them  by  sea  to  Myos  Hormus. 

§  2.  Detailed  as  is  this  account  in  comparison  with  many 
similar  notices,'  it  is  almost  impossible  to  extract  from  it  any 
definite  geographical  information.  Even  the  point  from  whence 
Gallus  set  oat  on  his  march,  Leace  Come,  though  described  as 
an  important  emporium  of  trade — a  position  which  we  find  it 
still  occupying  near  a  century  later  * — has  Iwcn  much  disputed, 
but  the  probahilitics  certainly  preponderate  in  favour  of  a 
place  called  Howara,  situated  in  exactly  23"  of  N.  latitude, 
and  distant  about  200  miles  from  Kosseir ;  Egra,  the  place  to 
which  he  returned,  must  apparently  have  been  not  far  from 
Lence  Gome,  as  the  manner  in  which  8trabo  contrasts  the 
time  occupied  on  his  advance  and  his  return  implies  that  he 
must  haye  come  hack  (approximately  at  least)  to  the  same 
point  from  which  he  set  out.*  Hence  we  may  infer  that  the 
farthest  point  reached,  Maisiaba,  could  not  have  been  much 


*  Thus  Fliny,  though  dwelling?  upon  tallied, 
the  importance  of  the  expedition  of 
Gallus  as  the  only  one  which  had 
pf  uetratixi  into  tlio  interior  of  Arabia 
(Romanu  arma  aohis  in  cam  tcrram 
adhuo  intulit  A'lVais  Gallus  ex  oquestri 


>  See'the  Poipliia  Maria  Erythzid, 

§19. 

*  Nor  ooidd  he  ha?e  found  the  meana 

of  traiif^j)ort  acroisa  the  gnU^  till  ho  re- 
turned to  the  frieuilly  onantry  of  the 
ordine),  contents  himself  with  giving  j  Nabatroans,  But  the  pottition  of  Egra 
QB  the  names  of  the  towtiH  which  he  i  is  as  uncertain  as  that  of  Lence  Come, 
destroyed,  without  any  iiulic;ition  of  rtokmy  imlred  places  a  town  of  the 
their  geographicul  8C<|uence  or  iMJttitiun,  i  uutue  iu  lut.  2G  ;  but  little  reliance 
except  that  Garipeta  (a  name  not  found  can  be  placed  on  his  latitudes,  and  na 
In  StrulK')  wna  th<^  fnrthrst  i>oint  to  he  dm's  not  nn  ntion  T.cucf  C<»mc  at  all, 
which  he  penetrated  (riin.  H.N.  vi.  i  he  gives  no  clue  to  their  relative  posi- 
f8,  I  160).  Dion  dstniiw,  who  also  |  tion.  Egra  must  have  been  situated 
gives  a  brief  history  of  the  cninji  vif^n  |  to  tht^  mntlh  of  Leuce  (Vunc,  as  Gullus 


(liii.  29),  mentions  no  name  except 
Athloola  CA9KovKa%  evidently  the  same 
with  the  Athrulla  of  Strubo.but  which 
Iw  i^gitfda  aa  the  fiartheii  point  at- 


oould  never  have  returned,  without 
knowing  i^  to  a  point  beffond  thatfipom 
whieh  be  ataitecL 
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moire  than  60  days'  marcli— about  700  miles  at  the  ntmoflt — 
distant  from  Leuce  Come.  This  would  bring  us  to  the  borders 
of  Yemen,  which  would  accord  with  the  account  of  their  having 
reached  a  comparatively  fertile  country,  and  with  th(>  state- 
ment (on  which  however  very  little  dependence  can  be  placed) 
of  their  having  approached  within  a  few  days'  march  of  the 
Land  of  Spioes.  But  Marsiaba  itself  cannot  be  determined 
with  any  approach  to  certainty.  The  name  is  probably  identi- 
cal  with  Hanaha,  but  it  is  yery  uncertain  whether  it  is  the 
same  with  the  celebrated  city  of  that  name,  the  capital  of  the 
Sabnans,  for  it  is  certain  that  there  were  several  towns  of 
the  same  name.  In  the  present  imperfect  state  of  oui  know- 
ledge of  the  interior  of  Arabia  all  further  investigation  seems 
hopeless;  the  name  of  the  Khammanita)  is  otherwise  wholly 
unknown,  and  all  such  appellations  of  the  subordinate  tribes 
of  Arabs  must  in  ail  ages  have  been  very  fluctuating  and 
uncertain.' 

The  accounts  brought  back  by  Gallus,  as  derived  from 
hearsay  infctrmation,  of  the  groat  wealth  of  the  Arabians^ 
especially  the  Sab»ans,  coincided  with  the  notions  previously 
entertained  upon  the  subject.*  But  it  is  remarkable  that 
both  Stiabo  and  Pliny,  while  dwelling  upon  the  abundance  of 
spices  and  precious  stones  produced  in  their  country,  ascribe 
the  great  accumulation  of  wealth  in  their  hands  to  the  circum- 
stance that  while  they  were  continually  receiving  gold  and 
silver  in  exchange  for  their  own  productions,  they  spent 
notliin^  in  return  upon  goods  importc(l  from  other  countries.* 

§  3.  Immediately  connected  with  the  expedition  of  ^'lOlius 
Gallus  into  Arabia  and  more  successful  in  its  results,  was  that 
of  Petronius  into  Ethiopia.  That  country,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  was  at  this  time  governed  by  a  queen  named 
Oandace,  said  to  have  been  a  woman  of  masculine  energy  of 
character,  who  took  advantage  of  the  Boman  ibroes  in  Egypt 


'  See  Note  F,  p.  204.  1     >  Birabo^  xvL  4,  §  22;  Pliii.  JI.N, 

«  8eeCliiiI>torXVIII.p.58.  |  vl88,§16S. 
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being  weakened,  as  she  conceived,  by  the  absence  of  a  large 
part  of  them  in  Arabia^  to  attack  the  frontier  fortress  of  Syene, 
which  she  took  hj  surprise,  as  well  as  Elephantine  and  Fhilsa. 
The  Boman  goyemor,  C.  Ptetioniiis,  however,  qniekly  recoyered 
possession  of  these  towns  and  followed  up  bis  adyantage  by 
penetrating  into  Ethiopia,  where  he  defeated  the  anny  of 
Candace  in  a  great  battle,  and  took  the  city  of  P&elohis.  Prom 
thence  he  advanced  jus  far  as  l^remnis,  called  by  Strabo  a 
strong  city,  which  he  took,  and  then  proceeded  to  attack 
NapatA,  the  capital  of  Candace.  This  he  also  took,  and 
destroyed,  airrying  off  the  inhabitants  into  captivity ;  but  he 
did  not  think  it  expedient  to  advance  farther,  and  having 
rafortified  Prenmis  and  left  there  a  Boman  gairison  with 
provisions  for  two  yean,  he  himself  letomed  to  Alexandria. 
Candace  soon  after  assembled  another  large  force,  with  which 
aihe  attacked  the  Boman  garrison  at  P^emnis,  bnt  Fetronins 
was  able  to  relieve  it^  and  the  Ethiopian  qneen  agun  sued  for 
peace.  This  time  the  Boman  governor  compelled  her  to  send 
an  embassy  to  Augustus  himself,  who  was  at  this  time  wintering 
at  8iiiiius;  where  her  envoys  were  roceiv(Ml  with  distinction 
an<l  admitted  to  favourable  terms,  even  the  tribute  previously 
imposed  being  remitted.' 

According  to  Strabo,  in  advaneinpr  from  Pselchis  to  Premnis, 
Petronins  traversed  the  sandy  desert  in  which  the  army  of 
Gambyses  had  perished.  This  is  clearly  a  mistake,  for  it  was 
the  army  sent  against  the  Oasis  of  Ammon  that  was  lost  in  the 
sands — ^not  that  which  Cambyses  himself  led  into  Ethiopia, 
of  which  Strabo  was  evidently  thinking.  But  the  fiu^t  that 
Petronins  traversed  a  sandy  desert  of  considerable  extent,  in 
whieh  it  was  thought  possible  that  such  a  catjistrophe  could 
have  occurred,  seems  to  indicate  that  he  took  the  road,  gene- 
mil  v  f(jllowed  by  modern  caravans,  directly  across  the  desert 
from  Korosko  to  Abu  Hamed,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  great  bend  of 
the  2*iiie.  In  this  case  Premnis  was  probably  situated  near 

«  Stmbo,  XTU.  1,  pp.  820-821 ;  Dion  Caas.  liv.  5. 
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the  angle  of  that  river,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abu  Hamed, 
which  is  distant  about  100  miles  fiKMU  Moraue,  the  site  of 
Napata.  It  is  probably  the  sanne  name  with  the  Primis  of 
Pliny '  and  Ptolemy ;  but  the  latter  author  mentions  two  places 
of  the  name,  which  he  calls  Primis  Magna  and  Parva.*  One 
of  these  may  probably  be  identified  with  Ifariniy  a  place 
between  Pselchis  and  the  Second  Cataract,  bnt  this  can  haye 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Preuiiiis  of  Strabo,  wliicti  appears  to 
have  been  not  far  from  Kapata,  and  it  is  clear  that,  in  order 
to  rea(;h  it  Petronius  quitted  the  Nile  and  traversed  a  desert 
tract.  Pselchis  is  clearly  identified  with  Dakkeh,  and  it  is  but 
a  little  distance  above  that  place  that  the  caravan  route  strikes 
off  from  Sorosko.  This  route  would  indeed  present  great 
difficulties  to  the  passage  of  an  army;*  but  not  such  as  can 
be  pronounced  insuperable  by  troops  possessing  such  hardiness 
and  powers  of  endurance  as  the  Bomans  displayed  on  several 
other  occasions.  And  the  ate  of  Napata  being  clearly  esta- 
blished, in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Jebel  Barlral,  the 
road  across  the  desert  must  have  been  at  this  period  well 
known. ^ 

§  4.  Another  expedition  that  attracted  considerable  attention 
about  the  same  period  was  that  of  Cornelius  lialbus  against 
the  Garamantes  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  name  of  the 
Garamantes,  as  we  have  seen,  was  already  known  to  Herodo- 
tus,' and  was  doubtless  familiar  to  the  Greeks  of  Gyrene^  who 


'  riin.  Z7.  N.  vi.  29,  s.  3a,  §  181. 
That  author  timiuoratca  the  towns 
taken  by  Petronius  in  the  following 
order:  PsekiH,  Primis,  Aboccis,  Pth- 
thurifl,  Cambusis,  Atteva,  Stadisis 
(whero  thete  was  a  cataract  of  the 
Nile),  and  finally  Napata.  Ho  asHcrt.s 
that  Petronius  had  proceededi  in  all, 
970  Roman  mflea  from  Byeno,  a  great 
exagt^oration.  The  towns  mentioned 
by  Pliny  would  appear,  &om  a  oom- 
parifloo  with  PtoMmy,  to  have  boon 
Kituated  on  the  west  or  left  bunk  of  tho 
Nile.  But  Pliny  seems  to  have  followed 

3^miattamamaoomi  of  this  expe- 
itkNk  froift  Btnboi. 


"  nplfiis  ft  Tlp^fus  fittpdi,  and  Tiplnis 
fl  Uprinn  fuydKii.  PtoL  iv.  7,  §  19.  He 
places  the  latter  two  degrees  to  the 
south  of  the  former,  and  Kapata  be- 
tween the  two. 

*  Seethe  deeeriptton of  it  bjHoddiis 
(Travt'h  in  Ethiopia,  pp.  19-82),  and 
Lepsius  CBrie/e  au»  Aegvpten,  pp.  121- 
136). 

'  It  appears  that  this  route  was  cer- 
tainly frequented  in  nncioat  times,  aa 
inscriptions  in  hleroglyphios  are  fonnd 
at  the  wells.  Hoskine,  p. 24.  Concern- 
ing the  site  of  Napata,  see  above,  p.  ItiS. 

^  See  Chapter  VUL  p.  278. 
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held  extensive  commercial  lelations  with  the  barbarian  tribes 
of  the  interior.  But  we  hear  no  mate  of  them  until  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Carthaginian  territory  in  Africa,  induding  the 
coast  regions  adjoining  the  two  Syrtes,  had  passed  nnder  the 
power  of  the  Romans.  It  was  then  that  Balbns,  being  ap- 
pointed goTomor  of  the  proyinoe  of  AMca,  detennined  (in 
B.O.  20)  to  carry  his  aims  against  these  independent  tribes  of 
the  interior,  over  whom  he  obtained  sufficient  successes  to 
entitle  him  to  claim  a  triumph;^  but  we  have  very  little 
information  conceruing  the  extent  or  character  of  his  expedi- 
tion. We  learn  only  from  Pliny  that  he  took  the  towns  of 
Cydamus  (Ghadamis)  and  Gaiama*  which  is  termed  by  Pliny 
**  clarissimum  oppidnm,"  and  was  evidently  at  that  period  the 
capital  of  Fezsan,  as  Mourzuk  is  at  the  present  day/  There 
is  therefore  no  donbt  that  he  actually  penetrated  as  &r  as 
Feszan;  the  name  of  which,  Phazania,  became  henceforth 
known  to  the  Roman  geographeis ;  bnt  of  conrse  no  permanent 
conquest  of  these  ontlying  regions  was  attempted.*  Com- 
mercial intercourse  was  however  continued,  though  with  diffi- 
culty, the  wandering  tribes  obstructing  it  by  filling  up  the 
wells  with  sand.  The  route  taken  by  JBalbus  was  apparently 
£rf)m  the  neighbourhood  df  tlie  Lesser  Syrtis  (the  Gulf  of 
Cabes),  through  Ghadamis  to  Fezzan  ;  it  was  not  till  the  reign 
of  Vespasian  that  the  direct  route  from  QCa  (Tripoli)  was  dis- 
covered and  found  to  be  shorter  by  four  days'  journey.*  A 
long  list  is  given  by  Pliny  of  the  names  of  places  which 
figured  in  the  triumph  of  Balbns,  bnt  these  were  of  conise 
mere  villages,  and  none  of  them  can  be  identified,  except  the 

•  Plin.  H. M  ▼.  S,f  86:  Flut.  Capit.  |  N.W.  of  Moomik. 

Thia  triumph  ftttnu-trd  <  s[m  <  ial  utton-  '  During  the  instirrpction  of  Tacfu- 

Uoo  M  being  the  lirst  evur  oelubrated  .  rinaa,  in  Nmnidia,  in  tho  reigu  of 

hj  one  who  was  not  a  native  Bonum  |  Tfberina.  the  Ganinttntc«  appear  m  aa 

citi2M?n,  IJalbus  Ihmh'^  a  native  of  Ga'U's  itulcpondcnt  peoplf,  \\\ut  for  a  tinio 

in  Spain,  from  which  oiroumstance  he  1  supported  the  rebel  chief^  and  after  hia 

Retired  tho  snniaiiio  of  Gaditaana  death  aent  enyoys  to  Borne  to  ane  ibr 

(Plin.  I.  c;  ValL  Pat  iL  51;  Stiabo,  pardon.   They  attnu  t<  -1  ;.ttontinn  jia  a 

iiL  p.  169).  peoplerarelyaeen(*'(iaramantumlcgati, 

4  It  atiurataiiialiMiianieof  Oenna.  mo  in  mfae  viai.**  Tac.  ilmi.  iv.  23). 

arG«fin,aiidiialMMit  70iiiilM  to  the  *  Plin.  1.0. 
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two  already  mentioned.  It  is  remarkable  that  Strabo,  thoii^^i 
be  iucidentally  alludes  to  the  triiimi)h  of  iialbus,  seems  to 
have  had  no  detailed  informatiou  concerning  his  expedition, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  Garamantes  was  very  yague  and 
imperfect,  eyen  the  names  of  Cydamns  and  Gaiama  being 
apparently  unknown  to  him.  Nor  is  any  notice  of  the  campaign 
fonnd  in  Dion  Cassins.  But  the  ezoitement  oansed  at  Borne 
by  the  triumph  oyer  a  people  in  so  remote  a  sitoation  is  suffix 
ciently  shown  by  the  well-known  introduction  of  their  name 
in  Yirfril/  among  the  conquests  destined  to  adorn  the  reign 
of  Augustus. 


Seotioh  4. — Wan  m  Ctmnany. 

§  1.  It  was  not  till  a  later  period  of  the  reign  of  Augustus 
tliat  the  Roman  arms  became  the  means  of  adding  largely  to  the 
knowledge  previously  possessed  of  Grermany  and  the  north  of 
Europe.  We  haye  already  seen  how  imperfect  was  the  geo- 
graphical information  of  CaBsar  concerning  Germany.  Though 
he  had  obtained  correctly  the  names  of  seyerol  of  the  chief 
tribes  into  which  the  nation  was  at  that  time  divided : — ^the 
SuL'vi,  Marcomanni,  Cherusci  and  Sigtuubri — as  well  as  the 
more  neighbouring  tribes  of  the  Ubii,*^  the  Usipi'tcs  and  Tenc- 
teri,  all  of  which  immediately  atljoined  the  lihine,  and  he  wtis 
acquainted  in  a  vague  way  with  the  vast  extent  of  the  forests 
which  stretched  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  he  does  not 
mention  the  names  of  any  of  the  great  rivers  which  form  so 
important  a  feature  in  the  geography  of  northern  G^ermanyy 


'         soper  et  OunMOtM  «t  IbdM 

Proferet  imperiom. 

If  thosf!  linos  refer,  as  there  is  every 
prububiiity,  to  tlic  cxploiti^  of  BolbuH, 
they  most  have  been  written  in  the 
last  year  of  the  poet's  life,  as  the 
triumph  of  Balbua  took  place  in  the 
spring  of  D.C.  19,  and  Virgil  died  in  the 
natumn  of  the  si\me  year. 
'  The  Ubioiu,  who,  in  the  time  uf 


Caesar,  were  on  the  right  Imnk  of  the 
Rhine,  opp<isite  U)  the  Trcviri  (iv.  18), 
had  b(  cn  allowed  by  Agrippa  to  oroes 
till'  rivt  r,  and  ('fltnblit<li  themsolvoa  on 
itu  western  bank  (Strab.  iv,  p,  IIH). 
Their  chief  town  (oivitas  Duravm, 
Tacit.  Anna!,  x.  37)  8ubi*c<pu'ntly  re- 
ceived a  Roman  colony,  and  bc^cuuiu 
flie  oekbrnted  Gnkmia  Agrippina, 
which  still  retains  the  name  of  Oologne. 
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aud  assume  a  prominent  part  in  the  subsequent  campaigns  of 
the  Roman  generals. 

The  Koman  goyemors  of  Graul  were  for  the  most  part  content 
with  maintaining  the  frontiers  of  the  proyinoei  and  defending 
the  line  of  the  Hhiue  against  the  incnrsioiu  of  their  German 
neighboiun.  DmsuSy  the  step<«on  of  Augustus,  was  the  first 
(after  the  dictator  CSnsar)  who  orossed  the  Bhine  and  oairied 
his  anns  into  the  enemy's  oonntry  (b.g.  12).  Setting  out  from 
the  Island  of  the  Batavi — as  the  Bomans  called  the  island 
formed  at  that  time  by  the  confluent  streams  of  the  Rhine,  the 
Waal  and  the  Mouse,® — he  crossed  the  Rhine  into  the  territory 
of  the  Usipett's,  and  from  thence  into  that  of  the  Sigambri, 
both  of  which  he  laid  waste  to  a  considerable  extent.  Returning 
thence  to  the  Island,  where  he  had  assembled  a  considerable 
fleet,  he  sailed  by  an  artificial  channel  or  canal,  which  had 
been  dug  under  his  directions,  into  the  great  lake  that  at  that 
time  oocapied  a  part  of  what  is  now  the  Zuyder  Ze^  and  from 
thence  by  an  aim  of  the  Bhine  into  the  Ocean.^  Here  he  oon- 
tumed  Ids  Toyage  along  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea,  as  &r  as 
the  month  of  the  Ems  (Amisia),  effecting  the  snbmission  of  the 
Frisians,  whose  name  appears  for  the  first  time  on  this  occasion. 
They  seem  to  have  received  him  in  a  friendly  manner,  and 
even  rendered  him  service  as  allies.  It  was  otherwise  with  the 
Chauci,  who  dwelt  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Ems,  and  whom  he 
consequently  attacked,  but  with  heavy  loss,  owing  in  part  to 
the  imperfect  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Romans  of  the  tides^ 
a  frequent  source  of  disaster  to  them  in  these  northern  seas. 
The  approach  of  winter  compelled  him  to  retnm,  but  he  had 

•  It  is  first  mentioned  under  this  the  formation  of  the  Ziiydor  Zco,  \^hich 
OMae  by  Caeear  (i/.  G.  it.  10).  did  not  take  pkoo  till  the  13tli  ceutury. 

*  The  oonne  punned  by  urtuoB  on    Bnt  it  wonld  appear  that  there  were 

thia  oocoHion  is  beat  known  to  us  1)y  .soveml  lakes,  the  largest  of  them  boar- 

tUt  piumued  by  hia  aou  Geroianioua,  :  iug  tbunaueof  Flevo,or  Fleviu,whicU 

whs    Hdd  to  bate  followed  preoiielv  had  a  navigable  ontiet  into  the  North 

|fi  hi«  futhor'a  foot£tei>s  (Tiicit.  AHnai.  Soa.    Tiioy  were  fed  probably  by  the 

ii-  6,  8).    The  topography  of  iheae  '  YbmI,  aud  the  canal  dug  by  Drusus 

*iieatriee  is  estremely  obecore,  on  ae-  ;  may  liare  opened  tiu)  eemmimieatidB 

Wat  of  the  physical  rhnngen  that  have  K  twuen  the  Bhine  aud  the  Y.si^'l.  But 

"dMequouUy  ooourrod,  and  espooially  tho  whole  eubjoci  is  very  difiicult. 
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earned  the  glory  of  being  the  first  Boman  general  who  had 
ever  navigated  the  Northern  Ocean.* 

§  2.  The  next  year  (B.a  11)  he  tetnmed  to  the  cnatomaiy  land* 
vai&re;  and  again  ctoflaing  the  Bhine  into  the  tenitoty  of  the 
Usipetes  and  Tencteri,  threw  a  bridge  over  the  river  Lupia 
(Lippe),  by  which  he  adTaoced  into  the  country  of  the  Sigam- 
bri,  and  thence  into  that  of  the  Cherasci,  which  be  traversed 
successfully  till  he  reached  the  banks  of  the  Yisurgis  (Weser). 
Here  he  was  checked  by  want  of  provisions  and  bad  weather, 
and  determined  to  retreat,  which  be  accomj)lished  with  some 
difficulty,  leaving  however  a  fortified  post  with  a  garrison  at  a 
place  called  Aliso,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lippe,  and  another  in 
the  land  of  the  Chatti,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ilhine.^ 

In  his  third  campaign  (b»o.  9)  Dnisus  began  his  inTaaion  by 
the  land  of  the  Chatti,  wheie  his  newly  erected  fortreea  seonred 
his  base  of  operations,  and  passing  through  them  to  the  Saeyi, 
he  forced  his  way,  not  without  continual  combats,  through  their 
territory  also  into  that  of  the  Cherusci,  which  he  again  tra- 
versed as  far  as  the  Weser.  This  time  he  crossed  that  river 
also,  and  pressed  onwards  as  far  as  the  Albis  (the  Elbe),  where 
he  was  met  (it  is  said)  by  a  vision,  which  compelled  him  to 
retreat,  after  erecting  a  trophy  on  the  banks  of  the  river  to 
mark  the  extreme  term  of  his  advance/  The  portent  was 
fulfilled  by  his  untimely  death,  the  result  of  a  fall  from  his 
horse.  But  yonng  as  he  was — ^he  died  in  his  thirtietli  year — 
Dmsns  had  nuirked  his  goTeniment  not  only  by  these  daring 


'  ■'OeeaimttMiitontrioiialempiiiiiin 
ItomaTinrumdnoamiiavigavit.'*  SnetoiL 

Claud,  i. 

The  only  intelligible  aoooant  of 

these  campaigns  of  Driisns  is  cnntainod 
in  Dion  Cns.siii.s  i  liv.  32,33Xbut  is  un- 
fortnnatt  ly  very  ooBcife.  They  were 
dt'sprihi'd  by  I -ivy  in  the  three  last 
books  of  his  history  (which  ended  with 
the  death'  of  Draras),  ftod  the  lose  of 
these  iH  much  t<>  be  regretted.  The 
tew  notices  found  in  Floras  (i v.  12)  and 
Oioeias  (vi.  21)  are  doubtless  derived 
ftom  that  SDinoeb  but  th^  aie  m  riie> 


torioal  and  mooiiiieeted  astobeutteily 

wortliless. 

*  Dion  Cass.  Ut.  33. 

*  These  Tnmna  I>raii  aie  again 

mentioned  by  rti  b  niy  '  ii.  11,  §  2S), 
but  there  i.i  no  cliio  to  their  situation. 
Btrabo  (vii.  p.  29 1 )  .speaks  of  Drums  as 
currying  on  the  war,  just  Infore  his 
death,  between  the  Bhine  and  the 
8aale  (BalasY  which  would  point  to  his 
liavinf4;  r(  iiohed  the  Elbe  a  long  way 
from  its  mouth;  but  this  seems  at 
variance  with  all  else  that  we  loiow  of 
his  operations. 
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expeditions  into  the  lieart  of  the  enemy's  oountry,  but  by- 
measures  of  a  more  permanent  character — such  as  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Lake  FlevuSy 
which  always  continued  to  bear  the  name  of  the  Fossa  Dru- 
siana^  and  was  an  important  means  of  military  commmdoation** 
He  erected  also  a  chain  of  forts  along  the  line  of  the  Bhine^ 
most  of  which  by  degrees  grew  into  flourishing  towns/  and 
threw  a  permanent  bridge  over  that  river  at  Bonn.'  He  may 
be  considered  therefore  as  in  great  measure  the  fouuder  of 
that  Eoman  civilization  on  the  Bhine,  which  gradually  attained 
to  so  remarkable  a  development. 

§  3.  The  next  year  (b.c.  8)  Tiberius  succeeded  his  brother  on 
the  Rhine,  and  in  his  turn  crossed  that  river,  but  was  met  in  a 
peaceful  spirit,  and  the  neighbouring  tribes  of  Germans,  in* 
eluding  even  the  fierce  Bigambri,  submitted  to  give  hostages 
for  their  good  behaviour.  Some  years  later  (a.d.  4)  Tiberius 
resumed  the  offensive,  and  after  reducing  to  submission  the 
Chemsci,  as  well  as  some  less  important  tribes,  crossed  the 
Weser  and  pressed  forward  to  the  banks  of  the  Elbe. 

The  next  year  (a.d.  5)  was  marked  by  more  important  ope- 
ratit»ns,  Tiberius  himself  having  for  the  second  time  advaiieed 
at  the  head  of  his  army  to  the  Elbe,  while  his  flei't  stiiled 
round  to  the  mouth  of  the  same  river,  and  ascended  it  far 
enough  to  form  a  junction  with  the  land  forces.  But  thia 
combined  operation  was  not  attended  with  any  really  im- 
portant results  ;^  beyond  the  submission  of  the  Ghauci,  who 


•  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  8 ;  SoOtoo.  Ohnd.  I 

•  Florus,  iv.  12,  §  26. 

'  This  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of 
Florus  (I  c.y,  though  the  paaaage,  as  it 
al»nd.>4  in  the  MS8.,  is  certainly  oorrupt. 

•  Thin  is  the  distinct  statement  of 
OiOD  OaaliM  (Iv.  28)  concerning  both 
these  CAmpai^ns  of  Tiberius,  ical  fUxpt 

Tov  vorofioVf  wpirrtpov  fikv  rov  Ovl- 
x^pysw,  iiirrk  M  rovro  icai  rov  'A\0iov, 
wpo«x<^pV<ff'''  oil  fiivroi  Ka\  a^toutnjuSvtv- 
riv  Ti  t6t(  y  ixpdxBv-  There  is  obvi- 
oosly  great  cxt^geratiou  in  the  account 
Hi  tbem  givea  bj  Velleiut  l^atecciUiw 


(ii.  104-107),  unfortumitoly  the  only 
author  from  whom  we  derive  an/ 
details.  Hfe  «ftraT^^t  flattery  m 
Tilxrius  was  combined  in  this  iriHtanoe 
with  the  desire  to  extol  the  importance 
of  military  exploits  in  which  he  had 
himself  taken  part. 

It  is  much  more  strange  that  Dean 
Merivale  should  not  only  adopt  the 
exaggerated  yiews  of  Yelleius,  but 
should  actually  Bpeak  of  this  second 
campaign  of  Tibcriud — which  was 
iiiarkod  by  no  decisiTe  action,  and  pm- 
duoed  no  lasting  remit— as  the  moat 
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9t  this  period  dwelt  between  the  Weeer  and  the  Elbe ;  and  a 
defeat  of  the  Langobardi,  a  nation  whose  name  here  oocnis  for 
the  first  time  in  history.  They  appear  to  hare  been  at  this 
period  settled  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  though  we  soon 
afterwards  find  them  established  beyond  that  riyer.* 

It  was  undoubtedly  the  voyage  of  the  Roman  fleet  that  on 
this  occasion  attracted  the  most  attention ;  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  what  it  really  accomplished.  The  navi- 
gation ot"  the  Northern  Ocean  was  at  that  time  regarded  as  in 
itself  so  remarkable  an  event  that  even  the  voyage  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe  would  be  considered  a  great  exploit,  and 
would  easily  beoome  the  subject  of  much  exaggeration.  If 
indeed  we  conld  trust  to  Pliny,  it  would  seem  that  the  fleet 
had  advanoed  northwards  as  fiir  as  the  Oimbrian  Promontory — 
the  extreme  northern  point  of  Jutland  ^ — ^but  this  seems  highly 
improbable.  Such  a  voyage,  more  than  double  the  length  of 
that  already  accomplished,  through  seas  wliolly  nnknown,  and 
without  any  adequate  motive, — all  possilulity  of  combination 
witli  the  land  forces  being  here  ont  of  the  ({uestion — would  be 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  ordinary  practice  of  Roman  com- 
manders. Nor  could  it  have  £uled  to  attract  general  notice ; 
but  we  find  no  other  mention  of  it.  It  is  not  even  alluded 
to  by  Velleius  Paterculus,  who  has  shown  every  disposition  to 
magnify  and  exaggerate  all  that  took  place  under  the  com- 
mand of  Tiberius.  Augustus  himself  in  the  celebrated  inscrip- 
tion of  Ancyra  speaks  of  his  fleet  as  sailing  "  towards  the  east 
to  the  extreme  parts  of  the  world/''  but  no  definite  meaning 


miuurkable  for  the  BOOeeM  of  its  fiw*  Divi  Aagusti,  Gcrmaniam  claaae  cir- 
•ighted  arranf^ments  of  anv  recorded  '  cnniTeetBadGimbTomm  prumontorium, 

in  ancient  military  history.'  {^IThtory  et  indo  immen.so  luHri  prosptcto,  uut 
of  Utr  liomaru  under  the  Empire,  yoL  j  fama  cognito.  ml  Scytldcam  plapim  t  t 
iv.  p.  310.)  I  humorc  nimio  ritjentia."  (IMin.  H.  N. 

•  Augustus,  it  is  said,  had  prohibited  j  ii.  67,  §  KIT.) 
the  Koraan  armies  from  crossing  the        '  "  Classis  Komana  ab  ostio  Illit  ni  »d 
Elbe ;  and  Tiberius  turned  back  from     solis  oricntia  regioncm  usque  ad  orbin 
that  riv<  r,  which  naB  never  agoiii    eztrama  navigayit,  quo  neqne  terra 
reached  by  a  Itonian  geneml.  '  tk  qtio  mari  qni^qnam  Homaiionim  nnte 

'  "Heptemtrioualis  veroOceanusma-  i  i<l  Icnipus  adit."  {Monum.  Aucijranumf 
jora  ex  parte  ii«?ig»tM  est,  ampiciis  |  ed.  Zmnpt.  p.S4.) 
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can  be  attached  to  such  rhetorical  expressions.  It  would  how- 
ever seem  probable  that  the  Bomans  fixat  bioiight  back  ftom 
this  voyage  some  vague  informatioii  conceming  the  existence 
of  the  great  promontory  or  peninsula  extending  far  towards 
the  north,  and  of  an  extensive  bay,  to  which  they  ^ave  the 
name  of  Codanus  Sinus,  beyond  it  to  tlie  east.  The  Cimbri, 
who  inhabited  the  m«Ml(;rn  Ilolstein  as  well  as  the  peninsula 
itself,  sent  envoys  to  inuke  their  submission,^  and  the  iiomans 
may  readily  have  acquired  the  iul'omiation  from  them. 

§  4.  While  the  Hcauan  generals  were  thus  occupied  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  great  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  more 
southern  portions  of  that  country.  The  Marcomanni,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  warlike  of  the  German  tribes^*  who 
appear  to  have  been  at  one  time  settled  between  the  Bhine^ 
the  Main  and  the  Danube,  had  been  persuaded  to  migrate 
from  this  rejj^ion,  and  establish  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the 
forests  of  liolieniiu,  where  they  eonsidered  themselves  seenre 
from  attack.  Here  they  gradually  strengthened  themselves, 
under  the  command  of  a  native  leader  named  Maroboduus 
until  thev  were  able  to  subdue  or  to  reduce  to  submission  all 
the  neighbouring  tribes,  so  as  to  extend  their  power  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Elbe  and  the  SaaL  It  was  probably  in  con- 
nection with  these  movements  that  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbua 
(the  grandfather  of  the  emperor  Nero)  had  some  years  before 
(b.c.  2)  been  led  to  take  part  in  favour  of  the  Hermundnri, 
who  liad  been  expelled  from  their  native  abodes,  and  took 
a<l vantage  ui  the  opportunity  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of 
Germany,  lie  even  crossed  the  Elbe  without  opposition,  and 
after  concluding  a  treaty  with  the  natives  immediately  beyond 
it,  erected  an  altar  in  honour  of  Augustus.' 

'  Ibid.  p.  35.  It  may  well  be  pus-  C\Tsnr  nmnng  flir  tribes  timt  compoMHl 
pt'Cteti  that  the  Uonmn  tltvt  really  a<l-  |  the  array  of  Ariovibtus  {li.d.  i.  51). 

TUioed  no  further  than  one  of  the  I >ru-  At  this  time  they  dwelt  lu'ircr  tho 

niontorif*«  of  Slrswick.  and  would  thru  IJliiii*- :  tlwir  mip;nition  to  Jlnlwiuia 

readily  ucc«-]it  the  idea  tliut  thiH  waa  undt  r  the  direetiua  of  Maroboduus  i« 

Ihe  greet  nortlietn  promontory  of  which  atU  ntod  by  Strabo  (vii.  1,  ]>.  290)  and 

t)i -y  had  nndoabtodlj  beard  firom  tbe  Velleius  (ii.  lOK). 

Citnbri.  *  Tacit.  AhhoI.  iv.  44 ;  Diou  Catti.  1?. 

*  The  MarcoDMaiii  era  mentioned  by  10  a. 
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Bat  this  Qxpeditioiit  like  so  many  others,  had  produced  no 
permanent  impreerion.  Maiobodaos  had  continued  to  consoli-  ^ 
date  his  power,  and  was  become  the  most  formidable  advenary 
of  the  Bomans  in  Gtennany.  Hence  Tiberins,  after  haying,  as 
he  supposed,  pat  down  all  opposition  in  the  north,  detennined 
to  dkeot  his  aims  against  the  Haicomanni,  and  for  this  ,|. 
purpose  concerted  a  well-arranged  plan  of  attack,  according 
to  which  he  was  himself  to  advance  from  Camnntnm  on  the 
Danube,  while  Sentiua  Saturninus,  a  general  of  proved  ability, 
was  to  load  another  large  army  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
through  the  Hercynian  forest,  to  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia.* 
This  plan  was  however  irustrated  by  the  great  revolt  of  the 
Pannonians,  Dalmatians  and  lUynans  already  alluded  to,  ^ 
which  compelled  Tiberius  to  draw  off  his  legions  into  tliose 
proyinces ;  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  Maroboduus,  and  the 
Ibicomanni  were  for  the  present  left  in  ondistorbed  possession  ^ 
of  their  newly  acquired  home.  ^ 

§  5.  Though  the  accounts  which  represent  the  north  of 
Crermany,  from  the  Bhine  to  the  Weser,  as  at  this  time  com- 
pletely subdued  and  rapidly  approximating  to  the  condition 
of  a  Eoman  province,  are  probably  much  exaggerated,  it 
seems  certain  that  lloman  habits  of  life  and  Roman  civiliza- 
tion were  really  beginning  to  make  considerable  progress 
among  the  tribes  beyond  the  Rhine,  as  they  had  already  done 
on  the  left  side  of  the  river.  And  had  not  this  gradual  open^ 
tion  been  abruptly  checked,  the  same  process  of  transformation 
that  took  place  in  Gaul,  would  probaUy  have  extended  to 
Germany  also.  But  an  end  was  suddenly  put  to  all  such  ^ 
progress,  and  the  advance  of  the  Roman  arms  perman^tly 
arrested  at  the  Rhine,  by  the  great  defeat  of  Quintilius  Varus 
in  A.iJ.  9.^  That  memorable  disaster,  involving  the  total  de- 
struction of  an  army  of  three  legions,  and  the  loss  of  the  " 

important  frontier  post  of  Aliso,^  changed  the  whole  aspect  of 

——^—^——^—^—^^—'——^^  I» 

•  Veil.  Pat  ii.  109.  ;  porium,  quod  in  littore  Oooani  non 
'  Floras,  who  wrote  under  Hadritiii,      stcteraUin  ripa  Hhem  flmnillil  steNi** 

rr^rnurks,  ftftcr  rcLiting  the  dtleat  of  I  (Florua,  Epit.  iv.  12). 

Yarua  :     Hao  ola^ie  factum  ut  iin-  |     *  See  Note  G,  p.  2DG.  ^ 
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aflairs  in  Germany,  xind  was  never  retrieved.  The  actnal  scene 
of  its  occnrrence  cannot  Ix'  definitely  determined,  and  from 
the  nature  of  the  engagement,  or  rather  series  of  engagements, 
that  ended  in  the  annihihition  of  the  Roman  i'orco,  tliere  is 
little  clue  to  its  ideutiiication.  It  undoubtedly  occurred  withia 
the  limits  of  tke  Teutoburger  Wald — tho  Teutoburgensis 
Saltns  of  Tacitus — a  tract  of  rugged  forest  country  extending 
from  to  N.W.  between  the  Lippe  and  the  Weser,  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Faderboxn  to  that  of  Omahrook.  But  the 
pieoise  locality  that  was  marked  by  the  death  of  Yams  and 
his  Burviving  officers  cannot  be  identified.'  No  tradition 
attaches  to  any  particular  spot,  nor  have  the  researches  of 
mo<]t'ru  aiiti(|uaries  sueeoiuhxl  in  discovering  any  remains  that 
might  enalth'  us  to  trace  tlie  movements  of  the  Roman  army, 
or  determine  the  scene  of  the  final  disaster.  A  fcnv  vears  later, 
while  the  traces  were  still  recent,  the  locality  was  visited  by 
Germanicus,  who  paid  funeral  honouis  to  the  fallen  Komans, 
bat  the  tumulus  elected  on  this  occasion  to  mark  the  site  was 
shortly  afterwards  purposely  destroyed  by  the  Grermans.* 

§  6.  The  subsequent  campaigns  of  the  Bonuins  in  this  quarter 
had  comparatively  little  geographical  interest  Tiberius,  in 
A.D.  11,  again  crossed  the  Rhine  and  made  a  show  of  invading 
Germany,  but  his  movements  were  slow  and  cautious,  and  led 
to  no  practical  result.  .Vfter  his  accession  to  the  throne  the 
command  of  the  army  on  the  lihine  devolved  on  the  young 
Ocnnanicus,  who  earned  a  great  military  reputation  in  tlireo 
successive  campaigns  (a.d.  I  I-IO),  but  did  not  actually  pene- 
trate into  Germany  so  far  as  his  father  Drusus  and  Tiberius 
had  already  done.  Though  he  boasted,  on  a  trophy  that  ho 
erected  on  his  most  distant  battle  field,  tliat  lie  had  subdued 
all  the  nations  between  the  Bhine  and  the  Elbe,'  he  certainly 


»  Pee  Note  H,  p.  207. 

•  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  7. 

*  **  CMaroongeriem  arniornra  stnixit, 
eTj{i»-r^Ki  etini  titulo :  dehcllntis  ititcr 
klieuuin  Albimquu  nuticuibua  ext  i- 
dtnin  Tiberii  Caoaaris  ca  moninieuU 
Miifti  ot  Jovi  ei  Augusto  atenviflM." 

TOL.n. 


Tacit.  Amml.  ii.  22. 

In  like  miiiiner  ho  celebrated  liiti 
triumph  in  the  followinfr  year  "de 
ClieruficlH  Chaltisquo  et  Aiipriviiriis, 
quaQquu  aliiB  iialionea  Ubiiuu  nd  Albiiu 
colunt"  (Id.  ibid,  41).  Of  thcM  the 
Angiivarii,  whote  name  Appears  foe 
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never  approached  the  latter  riyeir  in  person,  and  had  in  fact 
only  just  crossed  the  Weser.  His  fleet,  which  had  sailed  round  — 

as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Ems,  sustained  frroat  loss  from  a 
storm  on  its  homeward  voyage,  and  Germanieus  himself  with 
difficulty  escaped.    Tlie  Komans  however  at  this  period  seeiu  ^ 
to  have  still  maintained  some  garrisons  in  these  maritime  \- 
districts,  and  tlio  two  tribes  of  tho  Frisians  and  the  Chauci 
continued  faithful  to  the  Boman  alliance. 

Sfeanwhile  the  southern  nations  of  Germany  had  been  ^ 
diyided  by  internal  discord,  and  Maroboduiu,  who  had  at  one 
time  asBomed  so  threatening  a  position,  was  ultimately  driven  v 
from  his  throne,  and  having  taken  refuge  in  the  Boman  ^ 
dominions,  lived  and  died  an  exile  at  Bavenna.*  The  Boman 
arms  made  no  progress  in  this  quarter,  but  they  appear  to 
have  already  begun  to  occupy,  or  at  least  to  extend  their 
jurisdiction  over  tho  south-western  corner  of  CJermanv,  lyinir 
between  tho  l^liine,  the  Neckar  and  the  Danube;  a  district 
subsequently  known  as  tho  Agri  Documates,  and  which  was 
for  a  considerable  period  incorporated  with  the  Boman  Empire. 


SsonoH  5.— iMiNZortts. 

T 

§  1.  Among  tho  Greek  writers  contemporary  with  the  reign  ^ 
of  Augustus  there  is  one  who  deserves  a  brief  notice  in  this  > 
place,  though  his  work  was  not  directly  of  a  geographical 
character.  This  is  the  well-known  historian  Biodoms,  com- 
monly known  as  Diodobus  Sioulus,  from  his  having  been  a 
native  of  Agyrinm  in  Sicily.  His  voluminous  historical  work,  ; 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Bibliotheca  Historica,  as  if  it  ^ 
formed  a  complete  historical  library  in  itself,  extended  to  forty 
books  (fifteen  of  which  have  been  preserved  to  us)  and  was 


the  first  time  in  this  campai^,  dwelt 
on  both  bunks  of  the  Weser,  between 
the  Ohenuwi  and  the  Chanoi.  They 


nro  ftjrniii  inciifioned  by  Taoltiw  in  tha 
(iermania  (c.  33). 
*  Tae.  ilim.  IL  02, 68. 
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intended  to  comprise  a  general  history  of  the  world,  including 
that  of  the  barbariaiiB  and  Bomans  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  isom 
the  commenoement  of  historical  tradition  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Granlish  wars  of  Julius  CsBsar.^  Though  he  himseK  tells 
ns  that  this  last  dato  (b.o.  59)  was  the  appointed  terminus  of 
his  undertaking,  it  is  certain  his  own  expressions  that 
he  survived  the  death  of  Caesar,  and  that  his  work  was  not 
published  till  after  that  event.'*  On  the  other  hand  the 
absence  of  all  allusion,  in  his  elaborate  description  of  Egypt, 
to  that  country  having  passed  under  the  government  of  Kome, 
renders  it  probable  that  it  was  published  before  B.O.  30,  when 
Egypt  was  annexed  to  the  Boman  Empire. 

Of  the  historical  merits  or  qualifications  of  Diodorus  it  does 
not  fall  within  the  provinoe  of  the  present  work  to  speak ;  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  the  uncritical  character  of  his  work, 
which  disfigures  it  throughout,  is  not  less  apparent  in  the  few 
notices  that  hare  a  direct  bearing  upon  geography,  than  in 
the  more  strictly  historical  portions  of  his  narratiTe.  Though 
he  himself  tells  us  that  he  spent  more  than  thirty  years  in 
the  preparation  of  his  great  work,  and  that  he  undertook 
many  laborious  and  dangerous  journeys  in  order  to  visit  those 
parts  of  ^Vsia  and  Europe  which  were  of  the  chief  liistorical 
interest,  and  make  himself  personally  acquainted  with  the 
localities,*  it  is  certain  that  very  little  trace  is  to  be  found  of 
any  advantage  resulting  firom  this  cause.  Much  as  we  owe  to 
the  laborious  compilation  of  Diodorus  for  having  preserved 
to  us  an  outline  of  many  periods  of  ancient  history,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  ahuost  totally  lost,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  that  it  is  a  mere  farrago  of  materials  of  very 
unequal  value,  jumbled  together  without  any  attempt  at 
critical  judgement  or  selection. 

§  2.  Nowhere  are  these  defects  more  apparent  than  in  the 


«  Diodor.  i.  4.  |         whioh  he  npeatedly  aanehftoi 

^  Thu  is  evident  from  the  title  of    with  hia  name,  i.  4,  v.  21. 
Dirae  (i      ris  «pdl|cif  wpooayopwMs  \     *  i.  4. 
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"fittrt  five  lx)ok8,  which  contain  brief  notices  of  the  early  history 
of  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Chaldnpans,  &c.,  together  with 
accounts  of  the  Ethiopians,  Arabians,  Indians,  Scythians  and 
other  nations,  which  would  have  been  of  consideiabh^  value 
and  interest  to  us  had  they  been  compiled  with  somewhat 
more  judgement  and  critical  sagacity.  As  it  is  they  con» 
tribute  very  little  to  our  positive  knowledge  of  the  nations 
to  which  they  relate^  and  fiJmost  nothing  to  our  geographical 
acquaintance  with  the  conntties  they  inhabited.  Among  the 
few  portions  of  this  part  of  the  work  that  axe  really  trust- 
worthy and  Talnable  is  the  long  and  detailed  account  of  the 
Ethiopian  nations  adjoining  the  Red  Sea,  which  is  taken — as 
has  been  already  j)ointed  out,  and  as  wo  are  indeed  informed 
by  Diodiinis  hiiiis(df — directly  from  Agatharchidos  and  Artcmi- 
dorus,'  and  which  would  have  been  an  important  accessitni  to 
our  geographical  knowledge  had  we  not  happened  to  possess 
the  same  information  from  another  source.® 

§  3.  The  fifth  book  contains  notices  of  the  various  islands  in 
the  Mediterranean,  some  of  which  are  not  without  interest* 
though  his  account  of  Sicily  is  singularly  poor  and  meagre, 
considering  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  island.*  To  these  are 
appended,  as  it  were  in  passing,  a  brief  notioe  of  an  island  in 
the  Atlantic  Sea,  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  several  days* 
sail  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  whicli  would  ajtpear  to  be  based 
upon  the  accounts  of  the  recently  discovered  island  already 
noticed,  though  greatly  exa<;gerated,  representing  it  us  of  ]ar<^(i 
size  and  containing  navigable  rivers;^  and  a  tolerably  full 
account  of  the  British  Islands.  This  last  is  evidently  derived 
in  great  part  from  the  information  obtained  by  Caesar,  to  whose 
expedition  he  expressly  refers,  as  the  first  time  that  Britain  had 
oyer  been  yisited  by  a  foreign  invader.  In  one  respect  indeed 


'  Diodor.  iii.  11. 

•  8eo  Chapter  XVIH.  §§  2,  8. 

•  On  tho  other  hiuid  Lia  acrount  of 
the  Rnlearic,  or  UviuneHian  Islandti  (as 
they  wuro  termed  by  the  GroekB),  ia 


one  of  tho  Inai  that  ia  preserved  to  us 
ftom  antiquity  (v.  18). 

'  V.  10.  Concerning  ibis  iaiand,  flee 
Chapter  XVXIl.  p.  Si. 
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his  geographical  iul'ormation  was  in  advanoo  of  that  furnished 
us  by  Ciesar  himself,  or  any  later  geogniphcr  till  the  time  of 
Ptolemy — ^that  he  gives  us  the  names  of  the  three  promon- 
tories forming  the  angles  of  the  triangular  island,  which  he 
names  Cantinm,  Belerium  (evidently  the  Bolerinm  of  Ptolemy, 
the  Land's  End)  and  Horciis,  the  most  northern  headland,  to 
which  Ptolemy  also  gives  the  name  of  Orcas,  evidently  in  con- 
nection with  the  adjacent  group  of  the  Orcach's.' 

§  4.  To  this  he  adds  the  most  circuiiistaiitial  arcuuut  found 
in  auy  ancient  writer  of  the  production  of  tin  in  Britain.^  This, 
as  he  correctly  tells  us,*  was  found  only  in  the  part  of  the 
island  adjoining  the  promontory  of  Belerium,  tlie  inhabitants 
of  which  were  the  most  hospitable  and  civilized  of  all  the 
Britons,  on  account  of  the  extensive  commerce  resulting  from 
this  cause.  The  tin  extracted  from  these  mines  was  fused 
into  ingots  of  a  peculiar  shape,  and  carried  to  a  small  island 
adjoining  Britain  of  the  name  of  Ictis.  Here  it  was  purchased 
l)y  traders,  who  carried  it  to  Gaul,  w  here  it  w  jis  transportt?d  over 
land  on  horses  in  about  thirty  days  to  the  mouths  of  the  Bhone. 
The  island  of  Ictis  is  described  as  surrounded  by  the  sea  at 
high  water,  but  connected  with  the  main  laud  by  a  tract  of 
sand,  which  was  left  bare  at  low  water,  so  as  to  render  it  a 
peninsula,  to  which  the  tin  was  carried  in  waggons.  This  cha- 
racteristic account  leaves  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  locality 
indicated  was  St  Michaers  Mount,  to  which  the  description 
precisely  answers,  and  which  contains  a  small  port  such  as 
would  have  been  well  suited  to  ancient  traders.^  From  whence 


»  Diofl.  T.  21. 

■  It  irf  r.  iiiuikiiMo  that  while  he  hero 
oormtly  il(Miil>*s  thr  tin-prodiifitig 
luineti  ikj  Hituatnt  on  tin-  main  island 
of  Britain,  he  huH  no  mention  in  thin 
place  of  the  name  of  tlie  Cafisiteride.x  <>r 
Tin  Islands,  which  he  in  conmum  with 
ftlmoit  all  other  writers  oouBideretl  as 
OOmnecttd  witli  Ppnin  nnd  de}<oril)08 
them  elsewhere  accordingly  {\.  aS), 
where  lie  however  repeats  the  stiitement 
that  a  great  quantity  of  tin  was  trans- 
ported /rom  lirituia  U>  iliti  ujipotsito 
•bores  of  Gaiil,aiidfroni  thenoo  overland 


toMaMiliaandNailm.  «t.S. 

*  Tlie  rc^euiblanoe  of  the  name  to 
tliat  of  Vectib-  the  Isle  of  Wight— has 
led  some  modem  writers  to  Biipposo 
that  to  be  the  island  meant:  hut  in 
(lui'h  cases  the  resemblance  of  jtliysioal 
rliaiarleri.stics  outweighs  enorniouHly 
tliat  of  mere  name.  Xorcuuld  tlie  Isle 
t'f  Wiyht  have  Im  i  n  hy  |K)s>iliility  at 
any  time  the  et  ntie  of  the  tin-trade, 
which,  as  Diodorus  himself  ptrfnte  oat, 
was  confined  to  the  <Hstrirt  near  the 
Laud's  Knd,  \a)  which  ho  givcd  the 
namoof  BelorimiL 
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Diodoius  received  this  information  we  havo  no  knowledge. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  island  of  Ictis  is  the  same 
with  the  Mictis  of  TinuBiis^  though  that  writer,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  only  a  yery  oonfiised  idea  of  its  position :  but  his 
detailed  account  of  the  mode  in  whioh  the  tin  was  carried 
across  QwA  to  the  months  of  tiie  Bhoaie  (Le.  to  Maasilia)  seems 
to  point  to  some  much  more  recent  sonrce  of  information.  It 
may  not  improbably  have  been  derived  from  that  obtained  by 
P.  Crassus,  the  lieutenant  of  Csesar,  which  is  recorded  to  us  by 
Strabo.* 

It  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the  uncritical  character  of 
mind  of  DiodoruSy  that  in  the  same  book  with  this  account 
of  Britain,  he  has  given  at  considerable  length  a  description 
of  the  ishmd  of  Fanch^  in  the  Erythraean  Sea,'  taken  from 
Enhemems,  whose  work  is  justly  treated  by  Stiabo  and  other 
anthers  as  a  pnre  and  absolute  fiction.* 


•  Strubo,  iii.  5,  §  11.  p.  176.  »  Dtodor.  v.  42-46. 

•  8ee  Btnbo^  L  pw  47,  ii.  p.  102,  fto. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  144. 

ALFINB  TBIBEB. 

The  ethnology  of  tlieso  Alpine  tribes  is  still  very  obscure.  But  it 
would  appear  certain  that  none  of  them  wore  Germans.  The  well- 
known  statement  of  Livy  that  the  liha^ti  and  other  Alpine  nations 
were  of  kindred  origin  with  the  Etruscans  (Liv.  v.  33 :  "  Alpinis 
quoque  ea  gentibus  hand  duhte  origo  est,  maximo  Ra;tis  :  quos  loca 
ipsa  ofForarunt,  no  quid  ex  antiquo  praster  sonura  lingua^,  iicc  cnm 
incori'uptum,  retinerent")  is  one  of  those  assertiouH  of  the  vahio  of 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  judge  :  but  supported  as  it  is  by  tlie 
btatement  of  their  retaining  a  similarity  of  language — a  fact  of  which 
the  Romans  were  well  able  to  judge — we  should  be  hardly  justified 
in  rejecting  it  altogether.  But  this  Etruscan  element  was  pro- 
lijibly  confined  to  some  of  the  more  southerly  tribes,  occupying  the 
Hh)i)es  of  the  Alps  adjoining  Italy,  into  whieh  they  hail  l)een  driven 
when  expelled  b}'  the  G.iuLs  from  the  valle}'  of  the  To.  Tilie  ])re- 
ponderance  of  argument  appears  to  be  in  favour  of  the  Khaitiaus 
(and  with  them  the  Viudelicians,  who  are  always  desciibed  as  being 
a  kindred  tribe)  being  of  Celtic *or Gaulish  extraction,  (see  Zeuss, 
Dm  Deuitcken,  i)p.  228-288 ;  and  DiefenT)aoh,  CeUtea^  vol.  i.  pp.  133- 
137).  The  same  thing  may  be  asserted  more  oonfidentlj  of  the 
Taarieoans,  who  formed  the  balk  of  the  population  of  Noricom, 
and  of  the  Soordieoans,  a  deddedly  Celtic  people  (Strabo,  Tti. 
jq>.  313,  316),  who  weie  at  this  period  still  settled  in  PiMmonia. 
Bat  the  lapodes,  a  tribe  who  inhabited  the  Julian  Alps  between  the 
Save  and  the  Adriatic,  are  called  by  Strabo  a  mixed  people,  |>artly 
Gaulish  and  partlj  niyxian  (*IavoScs,  ^  rovro  iwlfUKrw  'IAA»yMo«« 
Mol  KcXroic  iBim,  Strabo,  iv.  p.  207) :  and  there  certainly  seems 
nasoB  to  believe  that  the  bulk  of  the  Pannonlans  were  an  Ulynan 
race. 

Dion  Cassius,  who  had  himself  been  goYemor  of  the  province  of 
Dahnatia  and  upper  Pannonia,  has  given  us  a  graphic  sketch  of 
the  rannonians,  whom  he  describes  as  Koxo^uoraroi  avOpunrbtv  6vns: 
inhabiting  a  cold  and  barren  country,  producing  neither  oil  nor 
wine,  and  oompelled  to  make  their  drink  as  well  as  food  from 
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barley  and  millet.  But  this  very  ]ioverty  rendered  them  also  the 
bravest  and  most  puf^acious  of  mankind.  (Dion  CaR«.  xlix.  36.) 
It  is  evident  that  this  description  conld  apply  only  to  the  tribes 
inhabiting  the  mountain  districts  on  the  borders  of  Dalmatia  and 
lllyria,  corresponding  to  the  modem  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina ;  not 
to'  those  that  ooonpied  the  fertile  plains  on  the  banks  of  the  Save 
and  the  Dma 

Dion  CaaihiB  (L  e.)  oonectly  points  oat  the  enor  oommitted 
many  Greek  writen  in  oonfoimduig  the  I^nonians  with  the 
BBBonians,  a  people  inhabiting  the  monntains  in  the  north  of 
llaoedonia,  with  whom  they  had  nothing  in  oommon :  hnt  he  mahes 
no  statement  with  regard  to  the  ethnio  affinities  of  the  Pannonians. 
The  name  first  appears  in  history  when  the  people  oame  in  oontact 
with  the  Boman  arms. 


NOTE  B,  p.  157. 

OALATIA. 

(rulatia,  in  thifi  sense,  included  tlie  cities  of  Iconium,  Antioch  of 
risidia,  Der]>o  and  Lystra,  so  well  known  from  the  ]>art  they  l)car  in 
the  travels  of  St.  Paul,  and  M.  Renan  has  well  pointed  out  that  it 
was  to  the  iuhubitants  of  these  cities,  and  not  to  the  Galatians, 
pro]»erly  so  called,  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  waa  in  all  ]iro- 
bability  addressed.    (Kenan,  St.  Paul,  ]tp.  48-50.) 

The  original  j)eople  of  the  name,  who  continued  to  inhabit  the 
province  where  they  had  been  settled  ever  since  the  time  of 
Attains  I.,  king  of  Pergamus,  between  the  Sangarius  and  the 
Haljs,  retained  their  nationaHty  with  striking  pertinacity.  They 
oontinned  to  be  divided  into  three  tribes,  the  Tectosages,  Trocmi, 
and  Tolistohoit ;  all  of  them  distinctly  Gaulish  names,  and  the  first 
stIU  borne  in  the  time  of  Strabo  by  a  tribe  in  the  south  of  GauL 
(Strabo,  zu.  p.  567.)  They  retained  also  their  native  Umguage, 
whioh  they  oontinued  to  speak  with  yeiy  little  change,  as  bte  as 
the  time  of  Hieronymus,  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Ghnslian  era. 
(Hienmym.  CmrsmiiI.  «ii  Epkl.  ad  GciaL  ii.  3,  p.  480).  Their  chief 
city  at  this  time  was  Pessinus,  but  Anoyra  became  the  capital  of 
the  Boman  province,  and  soon  rose  to  the  important  position  whioh 
it  has  ever  since  retained. 
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NOTE  C,  p.  166. 

.  TIOSB8. 

It  was  doiibtless  one  of  these  tigers  that  Augii8tus  afterwards 
exhibited  in  a  cage  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  theatre 
of  HaroelluB  (Flin.  N,  17,  §  65).  This  was  the  first  tiger 
mm  ai  Bohm,  m  we  m  ezpraMlj  ioM  by  Pliuy.  Bat  Dion  Cassins 
certainly  goes  too  &t  in  sappoaing  that  those  presented  to  Augustas 
were  the  first  ever  seen  bj  the  Qreekv.  Tigers  most  have  been  seen 
hy  the  oompanioDS  of  Alexander  in  India :  besides  whioh  thej  were 
fijand  in  Hyroania  and  the  adjoining  provinces :  every  one  is 
iWmlliAr  with  the  expression  of  *<Hyican»  tigree**  in  Yirgil 
{JBn,  iv.  367).  Pliny  also  Bays :  **  Tigrin  Hyroani  et  Indi  fenmt  '* 
and  Mela  has  a  fall  notice  of  them  in  re&ranoe  to  Hyroania 
(ilL  5,  §  43).  They  are  still  found  not  uncommonly  on  the  west 
aide  of  the  Caspian  in  the  dense  fcwests  and  jonglee  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Araxeo. 


NOTE  D,  p.  175. 

JUBA's  account  of  the  NILE. 

Plin.  V.  9,  8. 10,  §§  51-53.  It  is  hardly  worth  whUe  to  diaooss 
in  detett  a  statement  which  is  so  obviously  a  mere  string  of  un- 
founded inferences  and  assumptions.  But  it  deserves  a  passing 
notioe  as  the  first  snggestion  of  that  supposed  connection  between 
the  Kiger  and  the  Nile,  whioh  continued  so  long  to  be  a  favourite 
theory  oven  with  modem  geographers.  If  wo  can  rely  upon  the 
mention  of  the  river  Niger  being  found  in  Juba,  he  was  certainly 
the  earliest  author  tluit  was  acquainted  with  that  celebrated  name, 
and  the  fuller  notice  of  it  found  elsewhere  in  Pliny  (v.  8,  §  44)  may 
probably  be  derived  from  the  same  source.  The  statement  tbat  its 
banks  were  clothed  with  forotit^  is  also  interesting,  as  the  first  indi- 
cation in  any  ancient  author  of  the  existence  of  the  fertile  regions  of 
Soudan,  beyond  the  broad  desert  tract  of  the  Saliara. 

The  sn])posiiiun  that  the  two  lakes  mentioned  in  the  first  part 
of  the  account  were  fed  by  the  same  river,  and  had  a  subterraneau 
communication  with  one  another  and  with  tlie  Niger,  is  ot"  c  ourse  a 
more  iancy ;  but  thu  stalemuut  that  thuy  coulaiucd  crocodiles  and 
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large  fiKli,  Mich  as  Kiluri,  <tc.,  in  remarkable,  as  this  was  a  fact  likely 
to  l>e  within  his  owd  knowledge,  and  ho  even  adds  that  a  crocodilo 
sent  from  thence  was  prebcrved  in  the  temple  of  Isis  at  CV'sarea. 
(lol.)  (( 'locodihis  (luoque  inde  ob  argiimentum  hoc  Ctesarcie  in  I^eo 
dicatus  ab  eo  8i>ectatur  hodie.  §  51.)  Tlie  lakes  now  found  at  the 
foot  of  the  Atlas  are  all  shallow,  and  nearly  dry  in  the  summer ;  but 
they  may  well  have  been  more  extensive  in  ancient  times.  The 
a,■^sertion  also  made  (§  51)  that  the  rise  and  fiill  of  the  Nile  was 
coincident  with  the  fall  of  rain  and  snow  in  Mauretania  was  cer- 
tainly erroneous:  the  rains  of  tropical  Africa,  upon  which  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile  really  depends,  having  no  connection  with 
those  of  llMuetenuL 


^OTE  E,  p.  176. 

THE  FOBTUHATE  ISLANDS. 

The  account  of  the  group  of  islands  in  question  given  by  Juba 
and  reported  by  Pliny  (vi.  ;}2,  §§  203,  2Ui)  deserves  a  moi-e 
careful  examination,  as  the  only  one  with  any  i)reten.sion  to  accu- 
racy transmitted  to  us  from  antiijuity.  That  of  I'tulemy,  as  we  hhall 
liereafter  see,  is  a  mere  confused  jumble  of  different  re]H)rts.  Tliny 
begins  with  felling  us,  after  giving  the  difTerent  statements  con- 
cerning the  islands  t>f  tlic  (Jorgons,  lles])ei  ides,  Sec,  and  showing 
their  utter  uncei  fainty,  that  there  was  no  more  certain  iufornyation 
conc«.'rning  the  islands  of  IMaurefania,  It  was  only  ascertiiined 
{^on^Uit)  that  there  were  a  few,  oj'positc  to  the  land  of  the  Auttdoles, 
which  were  dlftcdverrd  by  Jiiba  (a  .hiba  repertas),  and  in  which  ho 
had  established  a  factory  for  dyeing  the  Gretiilian  ]»nrplo  (§201). 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  are  the  s;ime  i.'^lands  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  of  Purpurariie,  a  few  lines  further  on,  whore  he 
tells  us,  as  the  result  of  the  researches  of  Juba  concerning  the 
Fortunate  Islands,  that  these  were  ritnated  towards  the  south  and 
west,  and  were  distant  625  miles  from  the  Fnrpnrariie,  slo  nt  ocl 
Bupra  ocoBsnm  navigetar,  dein  per  ooclzxv  M.  P.  ortns  petatur." 
It  is  Teiy  difficult  to  know  what  sense  Pliny  attached  to  these 
words :  the  most  probable  explanation  is  that  suggested  by  Gossellin, 
that  his  authority  was  really  describing  the  double  voyage,  to  and 
fro,  and  that  he  has  erroneously  combined  the  two  into  one  dis- 
tance. In  this  case,  if  we  suppose  the  Pnrpuratin  Insuln  to  be  the 
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two  easternmost  of  the  Canary  Islands,  Lansarotc  and  Fuorto- 
Tentaxa— tbe  conclusion  adopted  by  B'Auville  and  Gos^ellin,  as  well 
as  more  recently  by  Mr.  Major, — the  distance  of  250  miles  is  not 
fur  from  the  truth,  as  the  direct  distance  to  the  outermost  of  the 
group,  while  the  larger  nnmber  may  be  acooimted  £m  hj  supposing 
it  to  be  the  aggregate  of  the  aeparate  distanoea  from  one  Island  to 
another,  •  fireqnent  source  of  error  in  similar  computations.  On 
thia  aapposition  the  description  of  the  islands  would  follow  the 
course  of  the  return  voyage,  beginning  with  one  of  the  outermost, 
and  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  fact  that  Ombrios,  which  he 
names  first,  is  described  as  having  a  lako  or  pool  (stagnum)  in  the 
mountains,  a  statement  which  probably  refers  to  the  celebrated 
crater  or  caldera  in  the  island  of  Palma ;  one  of  the  two  most 
westerly  of  the  group.  The  island  of  Nivaria,  peq>etually  shrouded 
in  snow  or  mist,  is  clearly  Tenerifie,  with  its  mighty  snow-clad 
peak :  while  Canaria,  the  most  fertile  of  the  group,  ih  equally  cer- 
tainly that  now  known  as  Grand  Canary,  There  remain  Jutionia 
and  Capraria,  of  which  the  former  might  readily  be  identified  with 
Gomera,  and  the  latter  with  Ferro,  the  smallest  of  the  whole  grouj). 
But  a  difficulty  arises  from  the  circumstiinco  that  a  second  and 
smaller  island  of  the  same  name  is  said  to  exist  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Junonia.  No  such  island  now  exists,  and  it  is  almost  certain 
that  there  is  some  misconception  on  this  jxunt.  With  this  excep- 
tion the  identifications  are  satisfaclory  enough. 

The  chief  difficulty  arises  with  regard  to  the  Purpuraria'  Insuhe, 
which  are  certfiinly  not  mentioned  by  IMiny  in  a  manner  that  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  they  were  so  nearly  connecU'd  with  the  Fortunate 
Islands  as  are  Lanzarote  and  Fuorteventura  witli  tlie  rest  of  the 
( 'anuries.  His  expressicjus  would  rather  seem  to  iniply  that  they 
were  small  islands  on  the  eoast  of  Mauretania.  lUit  no  such  islands 
are  to  be  found,  and  the  circumstance  that  these  two,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  Canaries,  abound  in  orchily  a  kind  of  lichen 
yielding  a  beautiful  purple  dye,  raises  a  strong  presumption  that 
this  was  the  Purpura  Gastulica "  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  from 
which  the  ialands  derived  their  name. 

Hamboldt  supposea  the  PnrpaFario  to  have  been  the  group  of 
liadeixa  and  Porto  Santo,  but  these  ialands  produce  no  ordiil: 
besidea  which  they  lie  ao  far  oat  to  aea  that  they  can  hardly  be 
supposed  to  have  been  those  described  by  Pliny  aa  islands  of 
Mauretania,  opposite  to  the  Antuloles.    Moreover,  unless  we 
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RTippoae  Lanzarote  and  Fuerteventiira  to  "be  those  desig^ted  as 
the  Farpnrarisa,  these  two  important  islands  remain  nnacconnted 
for,  and  it  is  impossible  to  explain  why  Juba,  in  describing  the 
Fortunate  Islands,  proceeding  from  west  to  east,  should  have 
stopped  with  Canaria  and  not  noticed  the  two  lying  between  it  and 
the  mainland.  The  actual  distance  of  Fuerteveutura  from  the 
nearest  point  of  the  coaHt  of  Africa  does  not  exceed  50  G.  miles. 

If  we  compare  the  list  cited  from  Statins  SeboKUs  with  that  of 
Jnba,  we  find  the  names  of  Junonia  and  .Capraria  the  same,  while 
his  Pluvialia  is  obvionslv  identical  with  the  Ombrios  of  Juba  :  but 
his  distances  and  positions  are  altogether  uiiinlellifi;il)lo,  and  it  is 
evident  that  his  information  was  mere  hearsay.  Tliat  of  Juba,  on 
the  contrary,  was  clearly  the  result  of  careful  inquiry,  and  is  in 
general  ])eifectly  correct.  But  tliero  is  no  foundation  for  the  state- 
ment that  ho  sunt  out  an  exj^edition  for  the  express  purpose  of 
exploring  the  Fortunate  Islands.  (Major's  Prince  Henry ^  p.  136.) 
Pliny's  words  Juba  de  FortwiAdsita  inqiiisiTit")  oannot  he  held 
as  affirming  anything  of  the  Icind. 


NOTE      p.  182. 

EXPEDITION  OF  iBLIUS  OALLUS  INTO  ARABIA. 

The  geography  of  this  expedition  has  been  investigated  with 
much  diligence  by  Mr.  Forster  m  his  *  Greography  of  Arabia/  as  well 
as  by  Dr.  Vincent,  Gossellin,  snd  soTeral  earlier  writers ;  and  more 
recently  by  Mr.  Williams  in  Br.  Smith's  *  Dictionary  of  Ancient 
Geography'  (ai-t.  Mabstab^);  but  the  wide  divergeuoe  between 
their  yiews  a2id  results  sufficiently  shows  the  uncertainty  of  the 
subject.  No  oondusion  can  fairly  be  drawn  firom  the  march  in 
advance,  as  we  are  distinctly  told  by  Strabo  that  the  Boman  army 
was  purposely  misled,  and  wandered  about  without  occasion,  so  as 
to  waste  much  time.  Whether  it  was  actually  led  too  &r  into  the 
interior,  to  Nejd  and  other  inland  districts,  and  then  out  again  to 
the  borders  of  Temen,  or  only  strayed  within  more  moderate  limits, 
we  have  no  means  of  judging ;  though  the  former  supposition  is  the 
most  probaldc,  if  wc  can  place  any  reliance  on  the  statement  of  the 
time  occupied  on  the  march.  But  none  of  the  names  of  places  men- 
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tioned  by  Straljo  dnring  the  advanco  can  \ye  identified.  These 
names  themselves  vary  mnch  in  our  MSS.,  while  thoso  given  by  Pliny 
are  equally  uncertain.  That  author  telLs  us  only :  Gallus  qppi^ 
dim  it  non  nominata,  anotoribus  qui  ante  soripserant,  Negranam, 
Kestum,  Nescam,  Masugum,  Caminacum,  Laheciam,  et  supra  dictam 
Mariabam  circuitn  vi  mil.  passnum  ;  item  Caripetam  quo  longissime 
processit"  (vi.  28,  §  1(50.  The  readings  adopted  by  Sillig  iu  his 
lateHt  edition  aro  liere  followed,  but  the  names  vary  much  in  tho 
earlier  editiouB  and  MSS.).  Here  we  find  the  name  of  Negrana  in 
lx)th  authors,  and  the  Nesca  of  Pliny  may  reasonably  ho  identified 
with  the  Kicaor  Asca  of  Straho,  but  hisotlicr  four  names  mentioned 
in  the  bame  sequence,  as  well  as  Caripetii,  which  ho  represents  as  the 
terminus  of  the  expodition,  are  wholly  unknown.  His  Mariaba 
is  doubtless  the  same  place  as  the  Marsiaha  or  Marnyabaj  of  Stralx>, 
though  ho  eri'oneously  roprcsonts  it  as  having  been  taken  by 
Gallus  ;  but  ho  appe4U*8  t(^  have  confounded  it  with  another  Mariaba, 
which  was  situated  in  the  land  of  the  Oalingii,  and  indeed  it  is 
clear  that  there  were  several  places  of  tlie  name  in  Arabia.  I^liny 
himself  mentions  three  towns  of  the  name,  which  ho  certainly  sup- 
j)Osed,  whether  correctly  or  not,  to  be  situated  in  different  parts  of 
Arabia.  The  most  important  and  best  known  of  these  was  un- 
doubtedly the  capital  of  Salwa,  wliich  still  retains  the  name  of 
3Iareb  :  and  this  has  been  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the 
place  lx}sieged  by  Gallus.  The  land  of  spices  (?;  ap.)/uiTrj^i>o/)o?) 
could  hardly  have  been  any  other  than  lladraniaut,  and  this  they 
are  supposed  to  have  approached  within  two  days*  journey ;  but 
very  little  reliance  can  bo  placed  on  this  statement,  which  is  said 
to  havo  been  derived  from  captives.  The  distance  also  from  Leuco 
Come  (supposing  that  place  to  have  been  at  Howara)  exceeds  what 
any  army  oonld  reasonably  be  supposed  to  liaYe  marched  inthin 
60  days. 

The  position  of  Lence  Come  at  Howara  seems  to  me  well  esta- 
blished, notwithstanding  the  counter  arguments  of  Mr.  Williams : 
and  the  opinion  of  D'Anville,  who  fintt  pointed  out  that  the  modem 
Aralno  name  has  the  same  signifioation  as  the  ancient  one,  has 
been  adopted  and  confirmed  by  Bitter  and  C.  Hfiller.  (Bitter, 
Oeographie  von  AmUo,  zii.  p^  123,  &e.;  0.  Mtiller  in  his  edition 
of  the  Geographi  Chrmd  Minore$,  torn.  i.  p.  272,  note;  D^Anvillo, 
JM^nom  far  TEgypte,  p.  243.)  The  objection  that  it  is  too  fax 
Bonth  to  have  been  indaded  in  the  territory  of  the  KabatsBans 
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haa  little  weight,  as  tho  limits  of  these  Arabian  tribes  arc  little 
known,  and  were  doubtless  subject  to  frreat  fluctuations.  The 
author  of  the  *Periplus  of  the  Erythra  au  Sea,'  in  whose  time 
Leuco  Come  was  still  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  places  it  at  two 
or  three  dayti  voyage  across  the  Gulf  (/.  e.  the  Red  tSea)  from  Myos 
Hormus  (Peripl.  §  19)  ;  an  estiiuato  considerably  loss  than  the  truth 
(the  real  distance  being  about  250  miles)  ;  but  this  ]»;irt  of  his 
treatise  is  given  in  a  very  vague  and  general  manner,  and  evidently 
does  not  aim  at  great  accuracy. 

The  Bubjeot  ban  recently  been  investigated  afresh  by  M.  Sprenger, 
m  a  paper  inserted  in  the  Jounud  of  &e  AjriaHe  Society  (N.  S.  voL  vi. 
1873,  pp.  121-141),  wbo  has  thrown  ooiiBldenble  light  on  sereal 
points,  Uiough  some  of  his  identifioaiioiui  rest  npQn  dnhions  gronndk 
The  most  important  ia  that  of  Negrana,  which  mtkj  safely  he  oon* 
flidered  as  represented  by  the  modorn  Nejnm,  situated  in  lat.  17*  20^, 
and  about  160  miles  ir.v.w.  of  llaieh,  whioh  would  snit  well  with 
the  nine  days'  maxoh  &om  the  one  oity  to  the  other  on  the  retreat. 
He  therefore  identifies  the  Manyaba  of  Strabo  with  the  well-known 
oity  of  Mariaba  in  SabeBai  still  oalled  Ifareb.  And  he  finds  the 
name  of  the  Bhammanite  lepxesented  by  a  town  called  Bhadman  in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  and  the  Oaripeta  of  Pliny  in  a  place  still 
called  Eharibeh.  He  supposes  Gallus  on  his  advance  to  have 
been  led  through  the  district  of  Nejd  and  Hajr  (of  which  Biadd  is 
the  capital),  and  from  thence  to  the  borders  of  Yemen,  where 
Negrana  would  be  the  first  place  they  met  with.  All  the  other 
towns  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Pliny  were  probably  within  the 
same  fertile  district  of  Yemen. 

In  these  general  oonolnsions  we  must  be  content  to  acquiesce,  as 
the  account  given  by  Strabo  is  not  suflBciently  detailed  to  admit  of 
more  accurate  dotorminatioii,  and  the  "towns"  in  tho  interior  of 
Arabia  have  seldom  left  any  vestige  of  their  existence. 


NOTE  G,  p.  192. 

AUBO. 

The  position  of  Aliso,  which  bears  so  important  a  part  in  ihe«e 
campaigns,  unfortunately  cannot  bo  identified  with  any  certainty. 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  was  the  fortress  erected 
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by  Dnisns  in  B.C.  11,  on  the  banks  of  tlio  Lippc,  m  order  to  secure 
possession  of  the  territory  between  the  Tihine  and  the  Weser  (Dion 
Cass,  liv.  33).    This  was  placed,  according  to  Dion  Cassius,  at  the 
confluence  of  tlie  I^ippo  with  a  small  stream  which  ho  names 'EAtVojj', 
but  this  streamlet  cannot  ho  identified;  and  accordingly  Aliso  has 
been  placed  at  almost  every  point  along  the  course  of  the  Lippo, 
from   its  sources  to  ita  confluence  witli  the  Rhino.     The  pre- 
dominance of  opinion  among  German  writers  appears  to  be  in 
favour  of  a  place  called  Klsen,  a  few  miles  west  of  Paderborn,  at 
the  juncture  of  the  Lippe  with  the  Almo,  and  this  view  has  been 
strenuoasly  maintained  by  the  most  recent  inquirers  into  the 
subject.  Yon  Weitersheim  and  Abendrotb,  as  well  as  by  M.  Sohiereu- 
berg  (Dm  Bdmar  im  Cherutkerlande,  p.  27).   Dean  Merivale*  how- 
ever,  coBfliden  tiiiB  ts  too  &r  from  the  Bhineb  and  jb  dispoaed  to 
adopt  Hamm,  aboat  85  miles  further  west,  aa  a  more  plamdhle 
locality ;  the  tame  view  ia  aanotioned  by  Niebohr,  while  Ukert 
indinea  in  fitTonr  of  Haltein,  atill  oonriderably  farther  towards  tha 
west,  and  only  about  25  miles  from  the  Bhine.  The  point  does  not 
seem  susceptible  of  any  positiTO  decision ;  the  trifling  Boman 
lemains  that  have  been  fonnd  in  different  localities  being  inoon- 
olnsive,  as  there  were  certainly  other  Boman  forts  and  military 
stations  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  subject  is  fUly  disonssed 
and  the  older  authorities  reviewed  by  UkeH  (Qeogr.  vol.  iii,  pi,  i. 
p.  489).    See  also  Merivale^s  History  of  the  Romans^  vol.  iv.  pp.  232, 
360 :  and  the  article  Aluo  in  Smith's  Geogr.  Diet.  vol.  i.  p.  103. 

The  river  Else,  the  name  of  which  might  readily  suggest  its 
identity  with  the  Elison  of  Dion  Ci^issius,  is  out  of  the  question,  as 
it  flows  into  the  Werra  instead  of  the  lippe^  and  ia  on  the  further 
side  of  the  Tentobuiger  Wald. 


miE  R.  p.  lua. 

i>EFKAT  OF  VARUS. 

This  is  the  conolnsion  in  which  the  most  recent  German  his- 
torians find  themselves  compelled  to  acquiesce.  Great  ingenuity 
snd  much  labour  baye  been  expended  upon  the  subject  by  Oerman 
antiquaries,  and  the  result  of  their  researches  is  fully  summed  up 
by  IJkert  (Qeogr,  toI.  It.  pp.  123-136).  But  that  judicious  and 
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cautions  writer,  after  giving  tlie  substance  of  all  that  wo  learn  from 
ancient  authors  concerning  tliis  memoml)lo  event,  jxiints  out  how 
imperfect  is  the  information  that  wo  derive  from  them  concerning 
any  of  its  details.  We  do  not  know  the  situation  of  the  camp  of 
Varus,  from  whence  ho  set  ont,  nor  the  direction  of  liis  march  in 
the  first  instance  :  and  thongli  it  seems  certain  that  when  he  fonnd 
himself  attacked  on  all  sides,  he  directed  his  march  towards  Aliso, 
the  position  of  that  fortress,  as  already'  stated,  is  itself  uncertain. 
The  nature  of  the  country  also  is  such  as,  \vliilo  agreeing  com- 
pletely with  the  general  descriptions  of  the  ancient  authorities,  can 
hardly  admit  of  any  more  accurate  determination.  Forests,  marshes, 
and  a  succession  of  ridges  of  hills  of  no  great  elevation,  are  found 
throughout  the  tract  in  question,  and  afford  no  clue  to  the  distinction 
between  one  locality  and  another. 

The  only  narrative  that  gives  us  any  details  is  that  of  Dion 
Casfiins  (Ivi.  18-22) :  but  Bome  interesting  facts  are  furnished  by 
Tacitus  in  his  acoount  of  the  visit  of  G^rmanions  to  the  same 
localities  a  few  years  aHerwazde  (AmiaL  i.  61,  62).  The  rhetorical 
flourishes  of  YeUeins  (ii.  117-119)  and  Floras  (W.  12)  oonvey  no 
definite  infonnatioD.  The  meet  tecent  inTestigation  of  the  snbjeot 
by  E.  Ton  Wietersheiin  {Oeaekkikte  der  VcUtenmndenrng^  vol.  i. 
pp.  425-433)  has  been  supplemented  by  Major  Abendroth  in  hie 
Temmufudtim  m  dem  BAdctnge  deB  Vanu  tmd  den  FMmgm  dea  Oer- 
memiau  (8to.  Leipzig,  1862),  who  has  examined  the  ground  from  a 
militaty  point  of  view.  He  fixes  the  position  of  Ali^o  at  Elsen 
near  Faderbom,  and  plaoes  the  scene  of  the  three  days*  fighting  and 
the  destrootioii  of  the  army  of  Yams  north  of  the  ridge  of  the 
Tentobnrger  Wald,  in  the  neig^bonrhood  of  Lemgo  and  Detmold, 
and  on  the  line  of  retreat  from  thence  toElam.  But  his  arguments, 
though  plausible,  are  hardly  conclusive.  Another  late  wiiter  on 
the  8ubje(!t  (Schierenberg,  Die  Romer  im  Chcrut^Jo  rlande,  Frank fort> 
1862)  fixes  the  site  of  the  battles  between  Feldrom  and  Dribuig, 
a  few  miles  further  south,  but  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  moun- 
tain ridges  near  the  sonroes  of  the  Lippo.  After  reading  them  both, 
one  still  feels  disclosed  to  acquiesce  in  the  dictum  of  Niebuhr,  more 
than  fifty  }H'arH  ago  :  "  Die  Gegcnd  wo  Amiinins  den  A\irus  schlug 
ist  ninmiernK.hr  zu  ergriiuden."  {Yortrage  iiber  JRonUache  Getchickie^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  156.) 
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CHAPTEE  XXI. 

Section  1. — General  Viem. 

§  1.  We  are  now  come  to  the  period  when  we  are  able  for  the 
first  time  to  obtain  a  complete  and  satisfactory  view  of  the 
state  of  nroonrrapliical  science.  For  this  advantage  we  are 
in<l<*l»tiMl  to  the  comprehonsive  work  of  Strabo,  whi(^h,  as 
Humboldt  has  justly  remarked,"  "surpasafis  all  the  geogra- 
phical writings  of  antiquity,  both  in  grandeur  of  plan,  and  in 
the  abundance  and  variety  of  its  materials."^  Its  author 
flounahed  during  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Aagustns  and  the 
early  part  of  that  of  Tiberius,  and  his  great  geographical  work 
oonld  not  haye  been  completed  earlier  than  the  year  A.D.  19 : 
go  that  it  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  state  of  g«>o- 
praphical  science,  as  well  as  the  political  organization  of  the 
Eni|)ire,  as  it  existed  after  the  death  of  Augustus  and  the 
completion  of  his  task  in  the  construction  of  that  vast  system 
of  government. 

Of  the  author's  life  and  personal  history  we  know  little;  but 
as  that  little  is  derived  entirely  from  incidental  notices  and 
statements  in  his  own  work,  it  may  be  relied  on  as  perfeotiy 
authentic.  Some  modem  writers  however  have  endeavoured 
to  derive  from  these  notices  a  number  of  inferences  and  con- 
clusions, which  are,  to  say  the  least,  very  dubious,  and  it  is 
safer  to  disregard  them  idtogether.  He  was  a  native  of  the 
city  of  Amasia  in  Pontus,  which,  though  situated  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  country,  and  at  one  time  the  resirleiice  of  a 
dynasty  of  barbarian  kings,  had  imbibed  a  strong  tiuctuio  of 

*  Humboldt's  CbiUMW,  toL  ii.  p.  187.  Engl.  tnuuL 
VOL.  II.  P 
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Greek  civilization,  and  had  probably  a  large  Gn-rk  jK.pula- 
tion.'  It  is  certain  at  all  events  that  Strabo  received  a  guod 
Greek  education,  which,  fitted  him  for  subsequ»  utly  pursuing 
liis  studies  nnder  rhetoricians  and  philosophers  of  the  highest 
repntation.  Of  his  father  s  family  we  know  nothing,  but  that 
of  his  mother  occupied  a  distinguished  position,  and  different 
members  of  it  had  held  important  military  and  political  posts 
under  Mithridates  Euergetes,  and  his  more  celebrated  son, 
M ithridates  Enpator.  During  two  generations  they  had  settled 
at  Cnussus  in  Crete,  and  from  this  circumstance  Stiabo  deriyed 
c^jnnections  with  Crete,  to  which  he  adverts  in  liis  description 
of  that  island.' 

The  year  of  his  birth  cannot  be  detrrmined  with  certainty : 
but  he  tells  us  himself  that  he  was  quite  young,  when  he  was 
sent  l»y  his  father  to  Nysa  in  Caria,  to  prosecute  his  studies 
under  Aristodemus,  a  native  of  that  place^  who  at  this  time 
enjoyed  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  grammarian  *  He  sub- 
sequently studied  philosophy  under  the  Aristotelian  Xenar- 
chus,  who  was  a  native  of  Seleucia  in  Oiliciay  but  it  is  probable 
that  this  took  place  either  at  Alexandria  or  Borne,  in  which 
cities  Xenarchus  resided  a  gn  at  {tart  of  his  life.*  Beyond  the 
jouriu  y  necessary  on  this  occasion  we  know  nothing  of  the  cir- 
cumstances that  led  to  his  travels,  but  these  appear  to  have 
been  commenced  while  he  was  still  young,  and  we  learn  from 
himself  that  he  visited  Corinth  at  the  time  that  Augustus  was 
there  on  his  return  fr'mi  I'^gypt  to  celebrate  his  triumph  at 
Bome,  a  circumstance  which  fixes  his  visit  to  Greece Jn  B.a  29. 
From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Bome,  where  he  certainly  spent 
a  considerable  time,  and  probably  remained  several  years.  But 
the  farthest  part  of  Italy  to  which  his  travels  extended  was 
Etmria;  where  he  visited  the  headland  of  Topulonium — ^from 
whence  travellers  were  told  that  they  could  see  Corsica  and 

*  Amasia,  which  still  retains  its  I  Minor  mid  Pontw,  vol.  i.  m,  366-372, 
name,  and  the  cnriooa  tombs  of  the        •  Straho,  x.  4,  §  10,  p.  4T7. 
kiiiL'H  tin  re,  are  fully  described  by  Mr.        '  Itl.  xiv.  i.  §  48,  \>.  650. 
Uamiliun  in  his  JUmircket  <n  Ana       *  Id.  xiv.  5,  $  4,  p.  670. 
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Sardinia " — and  apparently  also  the  Port  of  Luna,  or  Gulf  of 
Spesda.  It  was  probably  on  his  return  from  Rome  tliat  he 
repaired  to  Alexandria^  where  he  reaided  a  considerable  time, 
and  took  the  opportonity  to  accompany  the  Boman  governor 
.^Slius^GaUuB  on  hb  TQyaga  np  the  Nile JicuSji^e,  and  Phils.* 
This  ezpediBon  took  place  in  B.a  24. 

§  2.  Though  Strabo  boasts  of  the  extent  of  his  travels  as 
qualifying  him  for  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  and  asserts 
that  they  comprised  u  widrr  raiigi'  tliiin  any  previous  geo- 
grapher had  done,  *'  for  that  those  who  had  penetrated  farther 
towards  tlie  West,  had  not  gone  so  far  to  the  East,  and  those 
on  the  Contrary  wlio  had  seen  more  of  the  East  had  seen  less 
of  the  West:"  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  were  not  really 
in  any  way  remarkable,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  they 
were  undertaken  in  a  scientific  spirit,  or  carried  out  in  a 
systematic  manner.  Though  he  had  visited  several  distant 
points— according  to  the  ideas  of  his  age— and  could  assert 
with  truth  that  he  had  travelled  from  the  frontiers  of  Armenia 
on  the  east  to  the  shores  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  on  the  wost^ 
and  iVnni  the  Euxine  Sea  to  the  borders  of  Ethiopia,*  he  was 
far  Ironi  having  seen,  even  in  the  most  superficial  way,  the 
difi'erent  countries  that  lav  within  these  limits.  His  personal 
acquaintance  with  Italy  was  by  no  means  extensive :  and  even 
of  Greece  itself  he  saw  very  little:  apparently  only  C'orinth 
(where  he  ascended  the  Acro-Corinthus)— Atliens,  Megara  and 
perimps  Argos.  He  speaks  of  having  seen  Cyrene  from  the 
ua  *  (probably  on  his  voyage  horn  Italy  to  Egypt),  but  he  did 
not  land  there^  or  take  the  trouble  to  visit  so  celebrated  a  city : 


•  Id.T.2,  $6.p.223.  It  Is  ft  popular  !  mflei,  were  not  too  grmt  (DennU't 

cnor,  tlinuf,'h  f)n<'  n  pcated  by  many  Etrun'a,  vnl,  ii.  p.  230).    Kmto>tln  ii<  8, 

writera,  iu  modern  hh  well  M  ancient  though  he  had  t-ertaiuly  never  Ueu 

tiiiiea.  that  Airrfin»*o,a«  well  aa  Corsica,  ther«,  denied  that  «Uher  Oordoft  or 

is  viHible  from  thin  point  of  the  Tyr-  Sardinia  could  he  m-vu,  for  which  he  is 

rh6oian  ooaat.  Ktrabo  himself  remarks  i  justly  censured  by  Stiabo,  us  the  former 

that  it  ia  "a  long  way  off  and  scon  !  is  plainly  visible  oo  a  fine  day. 

with  diffloolt}' "  (irJ^*pc^fr#ay««l  fi6Kis\  '  Strabo.  ii.  5,  1 12,  p.  110:  ZViL  1, 

But  it  itt  in  fact  wliolly  concetile*!  by  §  50.  p.  818. 

the  intervening  lofty  mass  of  EUm,  :  *  Id.  ii.  5,  §  11.  p.  117. 

even  if  the  dbtanoe,  of  above  120  '  *  Id.  zvii.  3, 1 20,  p.  837. 
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and  he  describes  Tyte  in  terms  that  prove  he  had  not  seen  it,^ 
and  consequently  could  not  have  coasted  along  the  shores  of 
FhoBuicia.  He  probably  returned  from  Alexandria  direct  4o 
Bhodes.  With  Asia  Minor  he  was  naturally  better  acquainted, 
from  its  proximity  to  his  native  country :  but  even  there  the 
very  unequal  cliaracter  of  liis  di'scri])tions  shows  how  imperfect 
was  liis  acqiiuintance  with  many  parts  of  that  ^rrcat  peninsuhi. 
Though  a  native  of  I'ontus,  his  description  of  tlie  iKnghbourin^^ 
countries  of  Armenia  and  (^olchis  is  but  vagui^  and  superticial, 
while  of  the  lands  beyond  the  Phasis,  between  the  Caucivsus 
and  the  Euzine,  he  knew  no  more  than  what  he  derived  from 
the  historians  of  the  Mithridatic  wars.^ 

On  his  return  to  his  native  city  Strabo  appears  to  have 
devoted  himself  to  the  composition  of  a  great  historical  work, 
to  which  he  gave  the  title  of  'Historical  Memoiia'  (laropueiL 
vrrofjLVTifiaTa)y  extending  to  not  less  than  43  books,  and  com- 
prising the  period  from  the  fall  of  Carthage  and  Corinth 
(n.c.  1 10),  witli  wliicli  INilybius  liad  close<l  iiis  great  work,  to 
the  drath  of  Ca'sar,  or  perhaps  even  to  the  liattk'  of  Actiuni.* 
It  was  not  till  after  he  had  conijdeted  tliis,  tliat  he  UTKli  itook 
the  composition  of  his  geographical  treatise,  which  he  himself 
calls  a  colossal  work/  He  must  therefore  have  been  already 
in  advanced  age,  and  it  required  no  little  energy  to  enter  upon 
such  a  task:  but  we  are  not  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
adopting  the  paradoxical  conclusion  of  Groskurd,  that  he  did 
not  commence  it  till  he  was  in  his  eighty-third  year;  a  state- 
ment which  would  require  much  better  evidence  than  we 
possess  on  the  subject  to  entitle  us  to  receive  it.  We  know 
indeed  with  certainty,  fiom  historical  facts  incidentally  nien- 


>  Id.  xvi.  2.  §  23.  ivratea  8*  tpatri  hy  Plularrli  (L>tr„n.c..2H,  S>jlhi,c.  20), 

woXvtrrfyovs  tov.  oitclaSf  Aort  Kal  rw¥  ami  ho  himscir  rctVrs  to  it  in  xi.  !>,  §  3. 

If^tix^  ttaWov.  The  hteX  that  the  homes  The  Htatomcnt  thnt  it  was  in  forty-throe 

were  lofty  and  of  many  sforits.  wjis  one  books  rt-^U  u[¥tii  the  >oiiK\vhut  dubious 

which  he  must  Imve  known  Iroui  per-  ,  authority  of  »Suiduu  (a.  v.  UoKv^io^,  hc© 

tonal  ohriervation,  had  \\v  eyeii  pusml  ridmrdy'd  note), 

bj  8<-a  within  Might  of  Tyre.  I      *  Il>id.  p.  U.  ffMowaiifyla  ydp  T<r 

'  xi.  2.  p.  4U7.     '  I  KoX  ainii. 
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tionedy  that  it  was  not  altogether  ccmipleted,  in  its  present 
form»  until  the  year  18  or  19  ajo.  :  but  the  period  at  which  it 
was  commenced  and  the  time  oocnpied  in  its  composition  are 
wholly  nnknown  to  us.   Moreover  the  birth-year  of  Strain),  as 

ulreiidy  montionetl,  is  itself  uncertain,  and  the  assumption  of 
Groskunl  that  he  wiis  born  as  early  as  u.c,  (JO,  is  a  mere  iiifer- 
ence,  and  rests  upon  no  satisfactory  evidence* 

§  3.  The  Geography  of  Strubo  is  not  only  the  most  im- 
portant geographical  work  that  has  come  down  to  us  from 
antiquity ;  but  it  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  important 
ever  produced  by  any  Greek  or  Roman  writer.  It  was  indeed, 
so  far  as  we  know,  the  first  attempt  to  bring  together  all  the 
geographical  knowledge  that  was  attainable  in  his  day,  and 
to  compose  what  would  be  called  in  modem  times  a  general 
treatise  on  goograj»hy.  It  would  be  a  groat  inistaket  to  rejxard 
it  (as  some  (T<'ruiau  writers  luive  done)  as  merely  a  new  edition 
of  that  of  Eratosthenes,  with  additions  and  corrections.  The 
geneial  outline  of  his  system  wtis  indeed  adopted  by  Stralxv 
though  not  without  considerable  alterations—some  of  them,  as 
we  shall  see,  very  far  from  improTcments :  but  this  could 
hardly  haye  been  otherwise,  as  the  great  Alexandrian  geo- 
grapher had  been  the  first  to  lay  the  foundations  of  scientific 
geogmphy  on  a  basis  on  which  his  successors  could  not  but 
<-uutUiue  to  build,  liut  the  work  of  Eratosthenes,  which  was 
comprised  in  only  three  books,  was  limited  to  an  exposition  of 
his  general  geographical  system,  t<>g<'ther  with  statements  of 
distances  and  directions,  that  might  serve  to  determine  the 
configuration  of  the  several  countries  described.  It  was  merely 
a  technical  geographical  treatise  in  the  strictest  sense,  and  its 
small  extent  alone  proves  that  it  could  not  haTO  contained  any 
such  full  or  detailed  description  of  each  country,  and  its 
natural  productions  and  peculiarities,  as  Strabo  justly  con- 
ceived to  fall  within  the  domain  of  the  geographer.*  Still 
less  could  it  have  admitted  of  those  historical  an»l  incidental 


*  tice  Nutv  A.  p.  272. 
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notices  which  form  one  of  the  great  sources  of  interost  in  the 
work  of  the  later  author.  Strabo  indeed  appears  to  have  Jjcon 
the  first  who  oonceiyed  the  idea  of  a  complete,  geogn^hi^ 
treatise,  as  oomprising  the  four  divisions  that  have  been  called 
in  modem  times,  mathematical,  physical,  political,  and  hlstD*' 
rical  geography,  and  he  endeayonred,  however  imperfectly,  to 
keep  all  these  ohjects  in  view,  in  the  ezeontion  of  his  extensive 
but  well-considered  plan. 

§  4.  His  historical  digressions,  thouLrh  in  themselves  valuable 
and  interesting,  esi)ecially  to  us,  who  have  h)st  so  many  of  tlie 
original  sources  from  which  they  were  derived — are  sometimes 
longer  , than  can  well  be  deemed  suitable  to  a  geographical 
work;  and  this  is  still  more  the  case  with  his  mythological 
ones :  but  to  a  Greek  all  the  early  mythical  legends  had  not 
only  a  chaim  from  association,  but  possessed  a  vivid  reality 
which  we  can  hardly  appreciate  at  the  present  day.  Strabo 
discusses  questions  of  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  and  the  ex- 
ploits of  Hercules  and  Jason,  with  as  much  earnestness  as  he 
would  those  of  Alexander  and  his  successors.    To  him  the 
voyage  of  the  Arg<mauts  to  Colchis  was  as  real  as  that  of 
Columbus  or  Vasco  de  (rama  to  ourselves:'  and  with  rejiard 
to  the  Homeric  geo<^n-aphy  h(»  adopted  in  their  fulh  st  extent 
the  views  of  those  wlio  regarded  the  poet  as  the  source  of  all 
wisdom  and  knowledge,  whose  statements  might  require  to  be 
explained  or  accounted  for,  but  could  not  possibly  be  discarded 
as  erroneous.   The  blind  reverence  paid  by  most  Greeks  of  his 
day  to  the  works  of  the  great  poet  was  littie  short  of  that  with 
which  many  other  nations  are  accustomed  to  regard  their 
sacred  books^-as  an  authority  paramount  to  all  others,  which 
it  was  rank  heresy  to  dispute  or  question.    Eratosthenes,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  indeed  le<l  the  way  to  a  more  cautious  criticism, 
in  this  respect :  but  he  appears  to  have  found  few  followers  in 


»  Str-  tho  pnssnfrc  0.2,  ?  j..  45)  ^  watriv:  and  iiKlipn>a"11y  nj. cts  tho 
where  be  speaks  oi'  rwv  ittpl  rhv  'laaoya  1  idea  that  Homer  cnuld  have  been  iguu- 
WfifidfTmf  ml  tV  *Af>yw  «cal  voits  'Apyo-  i  mot  of  what  everybody  knem. 
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tiieee  opinions,  and  HippatohuB,  Polybins  and  Posidonius  all 
accepted  the  ordinary  and  received  identifications  of  the 
localities  in  the  Odyssey  without  scmple  or  hesitation.* 

§  5.  It  is  remarkable  that  while  Strabo  was  thus  ready  to 

adopt  the  mythical  legends  of  the  earlier  days,  and  even  tho 
forms  into  which  they  had  been  worked  up  by  Ephorus  and 
other  logographers,  he  treated  the  work  of  ITorodotns  with 
altogether  uudeserved  contempt,  and  classes  him  with  Ctesias 
and  other  compilers  of  fables,  whose  statements  are  wholly 
unworthy  of  consideration.* 

On  some  points,  as  we  have  seen,  Herodotns  had  really 
correct  information,  where.  Eratosthenes  and  other  later 
writers  were  mided  into  error — as  with  regard  to  the  Caspian 
Sea:  on  others,  his  scepticism,  though  not  well  founded  in 
fact,  was  certainly  not  un})liilos()pliical.    But  the  full  informa- 
tion that  we  possess  at  the  ji resent  day,  which  enables  us  to 
discriminate  the  true  from  the  false,  among  the  conflicting 
statements  on  these  and  other  subjects,  was  wanting  in  the 
time  of  8trabo :  and  even  had  he  brought  to  the  task  more 
critical  sagacity  than  he  actually  possessed,  it -would  have 
been  difficult  for  him  without  such  assistance  to  have  arrived 
at  sound  conclusions.  In  like  manner  he  may  be  censured  for 
discarding  without  reserve  the  accounts  of  Pytheas  concerning 
the  western  and  northern  regions  of  Europe :  but  hero  he  was 
evidently  led  away  by  the  example  of  Polyl»ius,  for  whose 
judi^cinent  and  autliority  he  entertained — and  not  without 
reason— a  high  respect.    Some  of  the  statements  of  l*ytheas 
were  undoubtedly  such  as  to  inspire  great  doubts  of  his  vera- 
city :  and  it  must  be  added  that  they  did  not  correspond  with 
the  geographical  system  of  Strabo,  in  regard  to  the  points  on 
which  he  differed  &om  Eratosthenes.   The  love  of  system 
was  carried  to  an  extreme  by  almost  all  the  Grreeks,  and  om 
geographer  was  certainly  not  exempt  from  that  failing. 


*  Apollodonu,  M  we  have  seen,  wns 

nTi  f-xf'i  ption.  and  DenietriuH  of  Scf>p-iH 
iiad  tu  suuic  extent  adopted  the  buiuu 
▼lew.  SiimlM^L2,|§3d,38. 


^  I  p.  43,  xi.  p.  508.   On  both  these 

occ:«-iiiiiH  lie  iissfKMatos  tho  najiio  of 
HuiiKlotud  witU  tlicwo  uf  Ctctfiittf  and 
Uollaiiioaa  and  other  rutailcn  of  fiibliM. 
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Another  instance  in  which  he  was  led  to  leject  the  stato- 
ments  of  Entostheiies  without  sufficient  feason  was  in  legaid 
to  the  island  of  Oeme  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  the  very 
existence  of  which  he  treats  as  a  fable/  thongh  as  we  haye  seen 
there  is  no  reason  to  donbt  that  it  was  long  occupied  hj  the 
Carthaginians  as  an  emporinm  of  trade. 

§  ().  Strabo  iiiay  be  still  more  deservedly  censured  for  the 
nftrlect  he  shuwed  for  Latin  writers,  and  the  information  to  be 
derived  t'n»ni  that  souree.  Thongh  lie  hiniscdt"  points  out  the 
great  increase  in  the  knowledge  of  the  western  parts  of  Europe 
that  had  resulted  from  the  extension  of  the  Bomau  arms  in  that 
quarter,  he  certainly  availed  himself  to  a  very  small  extent  of 
tiie  materials  thus  placed  at  his  disposal  It  is  true  that  no 
Roman  writer  of  eminence  had  as  yet  put  forth  any  professed 
geographical  work;  but  their  historical  writings  undoubtedly 
colitained  much  that  was  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  geo- 
grapher. Yet  in  regard  even  to  the  west  of  Europe — Spain, 
Cianl,  and  Britain, — Stralw  continued  to  follow  princi|)ally 
the  Greek  authorities;  and  tliough  he  refers  in  one  passage 
dirwtly  to  Ciesiir's  Comiiientaries,*  and  evidently  derived  other 
inlormation  from  the  same  source,  yet  he  was  far  from  availing 
himself  of  that  valuable  work  to  the  extent  that  he  might  well  - 
have  done.  He  appears  also  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  " 
the  works  of  his  contemporary  Juba,  from  whom,  as  we  have 
seen,  Pliny  gathered  so  much  information;  othervnse  he  could 
scarcely  have  failed  to  cite  him  in  regard  to  Mauretania  and 
Western  Africa.  But* we  cannot  wonder  if  Strabo^  writing  at 
Amasia,  was  ignorant  of  literary  works  that  were  well  kuowu 
at  Rome,  when  we  find  that  his  own  greiit  work,  notwith- 
standing its  importance  and  its  great  merits,  remained  for  a 
long  perio(l  comparatively  unknown,  and  is  not  even  once 
cited  l)y  Pliny  in  the  vast  array  of  authorities  which  he 
has  brought  together. 

§  7.  The  geographical  treatise  of  vStralio  was  designed,  as  he 

bimself  tells  us,^  as  a  kind  of  sequel  to  his  historical  work,  • 

...  . -  —  ^  ^ 

»  i.  3,  p.  47.  »  iv.  1,  p.  177.  '  i.  1,  §  2a,  p.  13. 
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already  mentioned;  and  was  intended  fur  the  same  class  of 
readers,  that  is  to  say,  for  politicians  and  stateamen  rather  than 
for  regular  students  of  philosophy.  In  modem  phrase  it  was 
meant  for  the  general  reader,  and  not  for  the  mere  geographer. 
It  is  this  purpose  which  has  given  to  the  book  its  peculiar 
character,  and  to  which  it  owes  a  great  part  of  its  merits.  The 
author  has  refrained  from  giving  us  long  and  dry  catalogues 
of  names,  siK-h  as  we  find  in  Pliny  and  Ptolemy ;  and  has 
endcavourt'd  to  furnish  us  with  a  general  picture  or  descrip- 
tion of  cacli  country,  its  cliaracter,  physical  peculiarities  and 
natural  productions,  as  well  as  its  geographical  configuration. 
The  minute  topogp»phical  details,  and  enumeration  of  obscure 
places,  belong,  as  he  justly  observes,  to  the  chorographer, 
rather  than  to  the  general  geographer,  and  must  be  supplied 
in  each  instance  according  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  writer, 
and  the  requirements  of  his  readers.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  execution  of  his  plan  has  fallen  far  short  of  the 
justness  of  its  conception;  that  in  en(leav«»uriiig  to  select  the 
more  prominent  and  important  names  he  has  often  omitte<l 
others  of  at  least  equal  interest ;  and  not  unfrequently  the' 
scantiness  of  his  notices  probably  arises  in  reality  from  his 
want  of  knowledge.  But  in  comparing  his  geograi)liical 
details  with  those  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  we  must  always  bear 
in  mind  the  essential  difference  in  the  character  of  their  works, 
and  must  not  hastily  assume  that  the  earlier  geographer  was 
ignorant  of  names  of  towns,  rivers,  or  headlands,  simply 
because  h(?  has  not  thought  fit  to  mention  them. 

§  8.  It  is  otherwise  with  regard  to  the  physical  geograpliy 
of  the  several  countries  desei  iln'd.  In  this  respect  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  work  of  Strabo  was  a  great  advance  U|M>n 
aU  that  had  preceded, it,  and  it  possesses  a  great  superiority 
over  all  other  geographical  writings  that  have  been  preserved 
to  us  from  antiquity.  But  its  deficiencies  are  not  the  lees 
glaring,  when  tested  by  the  requirements  of  modern  science. 
The  directions  of  mountain  chains,  the  courses  of  great  rivers, 
and  the  other  natund  features,  which  constitute  the  gco- 
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graphical  framework  of  every  country,  are  indeed  for  the  most 
part  briefly  indicated,  but  often  passed  over 'in  a  yery  sum- 
mary way,  and  y ery  rarely  described  in  anything  like  a  regular 
and  systematic  manner.  Great  allowance  must  be  made  for 
defectiye  information,  and  for  the  want  of  instruments  with 
which  to  make  observations ;  but  even  after  admitting  these 
deficiencies  it  can  liardly  be  denied  that  the  work  of  Strabo 
in  this  respect  fails  short  of  what  wo  might  reasonably  have 
expected. 

§  9.  In  rci^ard  to  the  mathematical  portion  of  his  tifisk  <^ly*  H 
is  evident  that  the  qualifications  of  Strabo  were  by  no  means  of  • 
a  high  order ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  tiiis  respect  he 
was  inferior  to  his  predecessors  Eratosthenes  and  Posidonius. 
But  as  he  had  the  advantage  of  availing  himself  of  their 
labours,  as  well  as  those  of  the  great  astronomer  Hipparchus, 
this  was  of  comparatiyely  little  moment.  His  work,  as  he 
himself  repeats,  was  not  desip^ned  for  professed  astronomers  or 
mathematicians,  and  the  leading:;  conclusions  of  those  sciences 
with  regard  to  tlie  figure  and  dimensions  of  the  eartli,  its 
relation  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  great  circles  of  the 
globe — the  equator,  the  ecliptic,  and  the  tropics — were  in  his 
day  considered  as  so  well  established  as  to  be  familiar  to 
every  one  who  had  received  a  liberal  education,  fie  accepts 
also  the  division  into  five  zones  as  one  generally  recognized,* 
though  on  this  point  there  was  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  among  earlier  writers,  some  dividing  the  torrid  zone 
into  two,  one  on  each  side  of  the  equator,  so  as  to  make  six  in 
all.  He  quotes  with  approval  the  assertion  of  Hii^parchus  that 
it  was  impossible  to  make  any  real  progress  in  geography 
without  having  recourse  to  astronomical  observations  for  the 
deti'rmination  of  latitudes  and  longitudes;^  and  even  gives  us 
in  considerable  detail  the  succession  of  the  dimcUes  as  observed 
by  that  astronomer — an  important  contribution  to  our  know- 
ledge of  ancient  geography,  which  has  been  already  examined 

"  -  -  ■  -  ~     ~  ~ 

«  ii.d.|8,p.llL  »  11,112,11.7. 
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in  a  preceding- chapter.^  In  his  criticisms  of  Eratosthenes  also 
he  disonsscs  at  great  length  the  views  of  that  writer  with 
regard  to  the  latitude  of  Thule  and  the  position  of  the  northern 
portions  of  Europe  in  relation  to  it ;  and  censures  his  errors  (or 
supposed  errors)  with  regard  to  some  other  points  in  his  map 
of  the  world.  But  after  having  once  discussed  these  subjects 
he  scarcely  ever  adverts  to  thom  again,  and  in  determining 
the  extent  and  dimensions  of  the  countries  he  describes,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  varying  estimates  of  different  authors,  he  never 
attenxj)ts  to  fix  them  by  reference  to  latitude  and  longitude. 

§  10.  8trabo  begins  with  pointing  out,^  as  a  reason  for  his 
having  undertaken  anew  that  which  had  been  already  done  by 
many  writers  before  him,  that  the  extension  of  the  Boman 
Empire  and  that  of  the  Parthians  had  added  largely  to  the 
knowledge  previously  possessed  of  the  inhabited  world;  just 
in  the  same  inamicr  as  the  con(|nests  of  Alexander  had  done 
shortly  lu'fure  the  time  of  Eratnstlienes.  The  Romans  (he 
says)  had  opencMl  out  all  the  western  parts  of  i^urope,  as  far  as 
the  river  Albis  (the  Elbe)  which  divides  (xcrmany  through  the 
midst^  and  the  regions  beyond  the  Danube  as  far  ns  the  river 
Tyras  (the  Dniester).  The  tracts  on  the  north  of  the  Euzine 
from  thence  to  the  Palus  Mseotis,  and  again  along  the  eastern 
coast  to  the  borders  of  Colchis  had  been  first  made  known  by 
the  campaigns  of  Mithridates  and  his  generals;'  while  the 
Parthians  had  furnished  more  accurate  knowledge  of  Hyrcania, 
Bactriana,  and  the  Scvthian  tribes  bevond  those  nations.  It 
has  been  already  jM>inte(l  out  tliat  very  little  additional  informa- 
tion had  really  been  derived  from  this  last  source:  and  the 
knowledge  {K)8sessed  by  Strabo  of  the  Scythian  races  either  in 
Europe  or  Asia  is  singularly  meagre  and  defective. 

§  11.  The  first  two  books  of  his  Geography  constitute  a  kind 
of  general  introduction  to  the  whole,  and  while  they  are  much 

•  Sof  Chapt<  r  XVIT  ,  [ip.  }  10.  Tuitions  of  Hcro<lotu8  to  this  portion  of 
'  L  2,  §  1,  p.  H;  Hud  compare  iL  5,  1  geography;  but  he  appears  to  havo 

§12.  p.  118.  I  traatedth  At  writer  with  sachnmiiciiteil 

•  Ft  is  f'sfx'cially  sin^'iilar  that  h*'  rontompt  tliat  he  did  not  oven  Ib  pM*» 
ban  uvorluokul  thu  valuable  contii-     ing  refer  to  Im  fourth  book. 
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the  most  difficult  portion  of  the  work,  they  eae  at  the  same 
time  much  the  most  unsatisfactory*  A  great  want  of  order  and 
method  reigns  throughout.  They  comprise,  or  appear  intended 
to  comprise,  a  historical  review  of  the  progress  of  geography 
firom  the  earliest  days  to  his  own  time,  but  this  is  done  in  sndi 
an  unmethodical  and  irregular  manner  as  in  great  measure  to 
fidl  of  his  object  We  are  indeed  indebted  to  this  part  of  the 
work  of  Strabo  for  almost  all  that  we  know  concerning  the 
geogniphical  systems  of  his  predecessors;  especially  for  that 
of  Eratosthenes.  But  we  have  alr«a<ly  seen  how  iinpert'ect 
that  knowledi^n-  is,  an<l  how  detective  are  uur  materials  for 
estimating  the  real  merits  of  the  founder  of  geoirraphical 
science.  Instead  of  giving  us  a  systematic  review  of  the  work 
of  Eratosthenes,  or  that  of  any  of  his  successors,  Strabo 
contents  himself  with  criticising  individual  points,  and  dis- 
cusses these  at  great  length,  often  breaking  off  in  the  midst 
into  the  discussion  of  collateral  questions,  which  have  no 
immediate  bearing  on  his  subject.  Thus,  after  opening  his 
treatise  by  justly  claiming  for  the  study  of  geography  a  place 
ainon;:  those  included  under  the  name  of  ])hilosophy,  he 
])roeeeds  to  fortify  this  position  by  citing  the  names  <>f  men 
<listinguished  as  philosophers,  win)  hud  given  their  attention 
also  to  geography,  and  at  the  head  of  the  list  he  j)laees  that 
of  Homer,  whom  he  distinctly  terms  the  founder  of  all  geogra- 
pliical  knowledge,  and  no  less  eminent  in  this  respect  than  for 
his  poetical  excellence  and  his  political  wisdom.*  He  then 
enumerates  Anaximander  of  Miletus  and  Hecatieus  as  having 
followed  in  the  same  track,^  as  well  as  Eratosthenes,  Polybiua 
and  Posidonius  in  later  times;  after  which  he  returns  to 


•  i.  1,  p.  2. 

'  Of  these  he  tells  us  only  tLat 

Anuxiruaudcr  was  the  first  to  jitiMi^h 
a  geogrHphicul  map,  wliilo  Hmita-us 
had  left  behind  him  a  written  treatise 
(ypdfiixa  ,  which  was  Ihi-Ui  vi  <1  \n  Vh,'  his 
by  cuiupurisou  with  hiu  uth)  r  writings 
(rtaroi/utnn^  imlpov  «lreu  in  tT/s  &XAi}t 
oirov  ypu^St  i  1,  §  II).  from  thin 


expression  it  is  evidtint  tliut  doubts 
had  bet'U  entcrtaiutxl  cone*ming  the 
outhentipity  of  tlie  work  extniit  uink'r 
the  name  of  Hecat^cus.  On  thia  point 
8<  e  Chapter  V.  p.  135. 

In  another  pa-sj«u};e  (i.  1,  §  1)  he  men- 
tions Di  mocritus,KudoxUii,  Diaittrchua, 
and  Ephuros,  as  having  pild  attention 
to  iko  study  of  goograpiiy. 
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Homer,  and  sets  forth  at  considerable  length  the  pioofis  of  his 
extensive  geographical  knowledge — his  acquaintance  with  the 
Ocean  sunoiinding  the  earth,  the  Ethiopiansy  the  Nomad 
ScTthians  to  the  north,  &c.  In  the  course  of  this  exposition 
he  notices  the  view  of  Eratosthenes  that  we  ought  not  to  look 
for  philosophical  accuracy  in  a  poet,  or  to  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  wanderings  of  Ulysses  and  Menelaus  with  the  true  details 
of  geography — a  suggostiuii  which  ho  indignantly  repudiates, 
and  taking  np  the  sn1)j(»ct  again,  a  few  pages  fnrther  on,  argues 
against  it  at  snch  length  that  more  than  half  the  first  book 
is  taken  up  with  the  discussion  of  this  subject  of  Homeric 
geography. 

§  12.  Passing  over  without  further  notice  the  earlier  geo- 
graphers—of whom  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  have 
heard  mor&— and  not  condescending  even  to  mention  the  name 
of  Herodotus  in  connection  with  this  part  of  his  sabject,  Strabo 
comes  at  once  to  Eratosthenes,  whom  he  censures  for  having 
frequently  relied  upon  untrustworthy  authorities,  especially 
Daniastes;  as  well  as  for  the  doubts  he  had  cast  upon  the 
voyage  of  Jason,  and  those  of  other  early  niivigatoi's.  Jle  then 
proceeds  to  discuss  at  considerable  length  t\w.  physical  views 
of  llratosthuues  cxjuceruing  the  changes  that  had  taken  place 
in  regard  to  the  earth's  surface :  especially  the  hypothesis,  in 
which  he  had  followed  the  physical  ])hilosopher  Straton,  of  the 
straits  connecting  the  Euxine  with  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
hitter  with  the  Atlantic  having  been  formed  by  sudden  dis- 
ruptions, which  had  materially  lowered  the  level  of  these 
interior  seas.  In  proof  of  this  tiiey  appealed  to  the  existence 
of  shells  and  other  marine  remains  at  places  remote  from  the 
sea,  and  even  at  a  considerable  elevation  above?  it.  But  Strabo 
justly  rejects  the  theory  in  question,  and  nniintains  that  the 
phnionicua  referred  to  could  be  better  explaine<l  by  changes 
in  the  earth*s  surface,  such  as  are  continually  in  operation,  and 
producing  alternate  subsidences  and  elevations  of  different 
portions  of  the  land.^   in  proof  of  this  he  cites  numerous 

*  i.  ;i,  §  T),  p.  51. 
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instances  of  the  engull'ment  of  towns  l»y  oarthqiiakes,  the 
disappearance  of  ishmds  in  tlie  sea,  and  the  thr<>\vin«r  up  of 
others,  as  in  the  case  of  one  which  had  recently  been  thus 
clovated  in  the  neighlxmrhood  of  Theia'  and  another  near 
Methone  in  Argolis.  Such  things  as  thus  take  place  on  a 
small  scale,  he  aigaes,  might  equally  occur  on  a  large  one : 
and  not  only  is  it  possible  that  the  lipartean  Islands  and  the 
PithecQsiB  (Ischia  and  Fcocida)  may  have  thus  been  thrown 
up  aboTe  the  sea,  but  it  is  probable  that  Sicily  itself,  instead 
of  U'ing  lirokon  olf  from  the  mainland  (as  was  the  g<  lu  ral 
iMjIit'f  in  antiijuity*)  may  have  been  elevated  from  the  dejtths 
of  the  sea  by  th»*  lires  of  .."Etna.*  The  geological  speculations 
contained  in  this  j>ortion  of  his  work  show  a  soundness  of  view 
very  uuusual  among  ancient  writers  on  thes<>  snVijects,  and  are 
referred  to  with  well-merited  eulogy  by  Sir  C.  J-#yell.* 

§  13.  Strabo  next  proceeds  to  examine  the  second  book  of 
Eratosthenes,  in  whidi  that  author  had  laid  the  foundations  of 
his  geographical  system ;  and  discusses  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  inhabited  world,  and  the  diyision  into  three  continents. 
He  severely  censures  him,  both  here  and  in  other  pass^iges,  for 
having  given  credence  to  the  fables  of  Pytheas,  an  author 
whoni  he  considers  altogether  unworthy  of  credit ;  and  he  is 
led  in  eonsequenee  to  reject  entin  ly  the  existence  of  Thule, 
and  the  latitude  assigned  to  it  by  Eratosthenes,  who  had  taken 
the  parallel  of  Thule  for  the  northernmost  limit  of  the  inhabited 
world.  Strabo  on  the  other  hand  assumes  it  to  be  clearly  made 
out  by  recent  investigations  that  leme  (Ireland),  which  was 
situated  to  the  north  of  Britain,  was  the  farthest  land  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  as  he  supposed  Britain  itself  to  be  extended  lengthwise 
opposite  to  Graul,  so  that  its  greatest  length  was  about  5000 
stadia  (500  G.  miles),  and  its  breadth  considerably  less,  while 
the  island  of  leme  was  not  more  than  about  4000  stadia  (400 


•  i.  3,  §  16,  p.  57.  Hoc  Note  B,  bt-  the  origin  of  tlie  name  of  Ghegium, 
p.  274.  the  city  next  the  strait  CP^-yio*-). 

•  This  was  snpposcd,  with  that  ]«rr-        *  Ibid.  §  10,  p.  fit. 

vcrrie  ctymohigiral  iuguuuity  bo  com-  j  •  Vrinciide*  of  (Vio^/^,  vol.  i.  pp.  23, 
nMm  among  the  Grcekis  and  Bomao%to  '  24,  lOtli  cait 
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miles)  firom  the  centre  of  Britain,  he  amvea  at  the  result  that 
the  most  northern  limit  of  the  inhabited  world  must  be  brought 
down  very  mnch  farther  to  the  south  than  the  position  assigned 
to  it  hj  Eratosthenes.  As  at  the  same  time  he  adopts  his 
southern  limit — ^the  parallel  through  the  Cinnamon  Begion 
and  Taprobane — ^the  necessary  conclusion  is  that  Eratosthenes 
La' I  greatly  overrated  the  whole  breadth  of  the  world. 

It  is  a  strikinj^  iiistauce  of  that  h)yo  of  system  and  jxTsistent 
adherence  to  theoretical  conclusions  once  suppost  <l  to  be  estab- 
lished, so  characteristic  of  the  Greeks,  that  Strabo,  after  proving, 
aa  he  conceives,  the  error  committed  by  Eratosthenes  in  this 
respect,  immediately  adds,  that  having  been  thus  mistaken  with 
regard  to  the  breadth  of  the  known  world,  he  was  necessarily  led 
into  error  with  respect  to  its  length ;  for  that  all  the  best  writers 
were  agreed  that  the  length  was  more  than  double  the  breadth. 
As  if  the  proportion  between  the  two  were  not  a  simple  matter 
of  fact  to  be  determined  by  measurement  and  calculation! 
It  is  certain  indeed  that  Eratosthenes  had  started  from  the 
siime  assumj)ti(m,  and  had  even  made  additions  to  the  length 
at  each  end  witli  tlie  express  view  uf  bringing  out  this  result.^ 
Of  these  Stral>o  rt  jects  the  addition  at  the  western  extremity, 
where  Eratosthenes  had  supposed  the  projecting  part  of  Europe 
to  extend  beyond  the  ISacred  Promontory  towards  the  west,* 
but  retains  that  belonging  to  India,  concerning  which  he  had 
no  better  information  than  what  he  derived  from  Eratosthenes. 
His  estimate  of  the  length  of  the  known  world  does  not  there- 
fore after  all  differ  materially  from  that  of  his  predecessor. 

It  is  in  the  course  of  this  discussion  that  Strabo  throws  out 
the  remarkable  suggestion,  that  besides  the  world  known  to 
tiie  (ireeks  and  Romans,  and  inliabited  by  them,  or  by  races 
with  wliieh  they  were  acquainted,  there  might  be  other  con- 
tinents or  other  worhls  unknown  to  tliem.  Th*'  length  of  the 
Inhabited  World     oucovfieprj)  was,  as  he  had  shown,  not  more 

'  f-f-r  CliaptfT  XYI.  i>  043.  Promontory  was  the  wr.-tcrnmost  point 

*  I'muUouius,  an  we  huve  seen,  rc-  ot  Europe,  and  8trubo  doubtless  iu  this 
tamed  to  the  old  Ti«w  tbtt  the  Sacred    iufltanoe  foUowed  bii  antbority. 
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than  about  a  third  part  of  the  total  circumiLTence  of  the  p:l<)l)o 
in  the  temperate  zone ;  it  was  therefore  possible  that  there 
might  be  within  this  space  two  or  even  more  inlial>ite(l 
worlds.^  But  these,  as  he  points  out  in  another  passage^ 
would  be  inhabited  by  different  races  of  men^  vith  whom  the 
geographer  had  no  conoenL  The  maimer  in  which  he  in- 
troduces this  speculation  as  something  possible,  and  even 
probable,'  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  philosophic  character  of 
Strabo's  mind.  The  well-known  passage  in  one  of  the  tragedies 
ascribed  to  Seneca'  is  eyidently  derired  from  some  such 
8u<:i:estion  as  this,  adopted  and  amplified  by  the  imagination 
of  the  poet. 

§  14.  In  his  second  book  Strabo  continues  the  examination 
of  the  work  of  Eratosthenes,  and  discusses  the  various  chanir'^s 
introduced  by  him  into  the  map  of  the  world.  Here  lio 
judiciously  takes  his  part  in  opposition  to  many  of  the  attacks 
of  Hipparchus,  especially  to  that  preposterous  distortion  of 
India,  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Asia,  which  Hipparchus  had 
introduced  anew  into  the'  geography  of  those  regions.  In 
regard  to  the  whole  of  Asia  indeed  Stebo  adopted  the  map  of 
Eratosthenes  with  yery  little  alteration.  Little  or  nothings 
liad  in  fact  been  added  to  the  knowledge  of  those  countries  in 
the  interval,  which  could  aflfect  the  general  geograpliical 
outline.  It  was  oulv  with  regard  to  the  countries  borderinir 
on  the  Caucasus  and  the  (\ispian  that  Strabo  had  acquired 
any  more  detailed  information  than  his  great  predecessor, 
and  even  this  was  of  such  an  imperfect  character  that  he  still 
believed  the  Caspian  to  communicate  with  the  northern  ocean, 
as  had  been  asserted  by  Fatrocles. 

Equally  little  change  was  he  able  to  introduce  in  the 
general  conception  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  though  he 


*  i.  4, 1 S.  p.  S5.  KoXoDjuci'  yhp  oIkov 
fJmpf  %v  otKOVfifP  Ka\  yvwpi^ofifV  tvSi- 
Krrm  Si  koI  rfj  airrr]  fVHpdrtf  (wrp  Ktd 
9ie  olKovntyan  tJvai  fi  KctX  vXcfovt. 

'  ii.  5,  $  1.^.  p.  IIS. 

«  vTTtp  tar  I  KiOavov,  he  boys,  iu  the 


second  of  tlif  f  \V(»  p:i.s«ia<;o8  refcrmMi  to. 

»  Seneca,  Mnh  a,  vv.  376-380. 

VrnlfMit  nnnis  (wxriiU  serif", 
(^•uiliiis  (Vc.uuj-i  vinculft  renim 
I-ax>'f,  I't  ItiRens  piit'^nt  tolhm, 

Mcc  Bit  terrin  ultima  'lliule. 
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imdonbtedly  ]>os8efl8ed  much  more  Information  in  detail  con- 
oeniing  all  the  portions  of  that  couiitn'  which  had  been  subject 
to  the  Carthnn:iniaTis,  as  woll  as  Nuinidia  and  Maiiretania. 
]5ut  of  the  western  or  Athintic  coast  he  knew  nothing  more: 
and  while  he  rejected  the  statements  of  Eratosthenes  con- 
cerning Cerne  and  other  Carthaginian  settlements  on  that 
coast,  he  neglected  (strangely  enough)  to  avail  himself  of  the 
yaluable  new  materials,  which  the  voyage  of  Polybius  must 
certainly  have  furnished  him. 

It  WBB  principally  with  respect  to  Europe^: and  especially 
the  western  and  northern  parts  of  that  continent  tiiat  the 
knowledge  possessed  by  Strabo  was  greatly  in  advance  of  that 
of  the  Alexandrian  « ^rrapher.  This  he  has  himself  pointed 
out  to  us;  but  while  it  is  perfectly  true  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  geocrraphical  details  of  the  sevoral  countries  described, 
and  the  nations  that  inhabited  them,  he  was  so  far  from  having 
acquired  a  correct  geographical  idea  of  their  position  and  rela- 
tions, that  his  general  map  of  Europe  is  even  more  &ulty  than 
that  of  his  predecessor. 

§  15.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  lengthened  examin- 
ation into  which  Strabo  enters  of  the  geographical  positions 
assumed  by  Eratosthenes,  and  the  criticisms  of  his  successor 
Hipparchns,  for  the  information  thus  afforded  ns  concerning 
their  rival  geographical  systems.  The  results  of  this  have 
been  already  considered.  Some  interesting  notices  are  also 
introduced  parenthetically  in  the  course  of  the  discussion. 
But  the  discussion  itself  is  eminently  unsatisfactory,  and 
serv^es  to  show  all  the  more  strongly  how  little  real  progress 
could  be  made  in  scientific  geography  so  long  as  all  accurate 
observations  were  wanting.  Strabo  himself  obsenres  that  not 
4mly  were  there  no  observations  of  latitude— as  determined  by 
the  shadow  of  the  gnomon,  and  the  length  of  the  longest 
day — ^for  any  part  of  the  mountain  chain  supposed  to  extend 
across  Asia  from  Oilicia  to  the  frontiers  of  India,  but  that 
there  was  the  same  want  of  accurate  knowledge  with  regard 
to  the  Alps,  the  I'yrenees,  and  the  mountains  of  Thrace,  lllyria, 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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and  Germany*  Even  wliere  observations  existed,  they  were 
often  so  defective  as  to  l>e  calculated  to  mislead  rather  than 
to  coixect,  aad  wc  have  seen  that  the  great  astronomer  Hip- 
paichus  himself  had  been  the  meanB  of  introducing  a  graye 
error,  by  assigning  to  Byzantium  the  same  latitude  as  Massilia.* 
The  want  of  observations  of  longitude  was  still  more  complete : 
and  the  conclusions  adopted  by  Eratosthenes  with  regard  to 
the  distafkces  £rom  east  to  west  across  the  continent  of  Asia 
were  the  result^  as  Strabo  repeatedly  tells  ns,  of  the  examin- 
ation and  comparison  of  various  itineraries.'  This  is  un- 
doubtedly the  oidy  means  o\nm  to  the  fjeofrrapher  under  such 
circumstances,  but  the  Uability  to  error  which  must  always 
exist  in  the  comj)utati()n  of  distances  from  itinerary  nmtes 
uncorrected  by  observations,  was  greatly  increased  in  this  case 
by  the  want  of  any  correct  bearings. 

Still  more  unsatisfactory  is  tlie  tedious  discussion  that  follows 
of  the  division  adopted  by  Eratosthenes  into  Sjdiiagides  or 
"Seals" — a  discussion  which  after  all  leaves  us  (as  already 
remarked^)  almost  wholly  ignorant  as  to  the  purpose  and 
meaning  of  the  divisions  in  question.  It  is  in  fact  not  so 
much  an  examination  of  that  part  of  the  system  of  Eratos- 
thenes, as  of  the  objections  brouglit  against  certain  portions 
of  it  by  llij)parchus,  and  an  attempt — in  some  instances  cer- 
tainly successful — to  refute  these  objections.  But  such  a 
criticism  of  a  criticism,  where  the  original  work  is  lost  to  us, 
naturally  becomes  extremely  obscure,  and  Strabo  has  taken  no 
pains  to  put  his  readers  in  possession  of.  the  subject  matter  of 
the  controversy.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the 
division  in  consideration,  which  appears  to  have  been  peculiar 
to  Eratosthenes,  was  certainly  of  a  systematic  chaiaoter,  and 
would  therefore  have  had  considerable  importance  in  its  bear^ 
ings  on  scientific  geography. 

§  It).  Strabo  next  proceeds  to  consitUr  the  geographical 
views  of  Posidonius  and  PolybiuB,  and  iu  the  course  of  this 


*  See  Chap.  XYII.  p.  8. 
'  01uipterXVI.p.eM. 


*  ii.  1,  pp.  68»79. 
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examination  has  fortanately  preeerved  to  us  the  aooonnt  giyen 
hj  the  former  of  the  yoyage  of  Endoxns  of  Cyzicus.  This  has 
been  already  folly  oonsidmd."  With  this  ezoeption  these  two 
sections  contain  very  little  of  any  real  valne.  A  considerable 
8|Nice  is  occupied  with  a  discussion  of  the  division  of  the 
terrestrial  jijlobe  into  zones — a  suggestion  SJiid  to  have  origin- 
ated with  Parmenides,  but  which  was  developed  in  a  more 
systematic  form  by  Aristotle.  It_was  the  Jatter_who_iirst 
defined  them  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  understood  by 
modem _geog^p]ifiKa»  He  regarded  the  torrid  zone  as  com- 
prising the  space  on  each  side  of  the  equator  as  £iir  as  the 
tropics :  and  the  two  temperate^zones  as  extending  from*  the 
tropics  to  the  arctic  circles.*  It  wonld  certainly  seem  as  if 
the  great  philosopher  had  here  used  the  term  **ait;tic  circles" 
in  the  same  sense  as  tliat  assigned  to  them  by  modern  geogra- 
phers, as  two  lixed  and  delinite  circles  on  the  sj)here,  analogous 
to  tlie  tropics.  But  the  ancients  in  general  used  the  term  in  a 
ditierent  sense,  so  that  every  dill'erent  latitude  had  its  different 
arctic  circle:^  and  hence  both  Poeidonius  and  Stmbo  agreed 
in  censoring  Aristotle  for  adopting  as  the  limit  of  the  tempe- 
rate zone  a  boondary  that  was  itself  finctoating  and  yariable. 
The  former  writer  fixed  as  the  limit  the  circle  where  the  vi$9tle 
arctic  circle  coincided  with  the  tropic,  which  is  in  fact  the 
same  thing  that  is  meant  by  the  modem  use  of  the  term  Arctic 
Circle,  and  is  probably  what  was  really  meant  by  Aristotle, 
however  he  may  have  expressed  himself, 

Polybius  had  departed  from  tho  rstal dished  division  of  the 
earth  into  five  zones,  and  had  maintained  that  there  ought 
to  be  six,  regarding  those  on  each  aide  of  the  eqoator,  extend- 
ing from  thence  to  the  tropics,  as  two  separate  zones.  This 
innovation  is  jostly  rejected  by  Strabo»  who  however  evidently 


*  'CBispCer  XVIII.  p.  75.  md  wbleh  therefore  mpmim  tiioae 

•  Strabo,  ii.  2,  p.  94.  i  p  trnllele  whirh  aro  nhvays  rKwp,  from 
'  The  term   arctic  circle  "  was  gene-  1  those  which  are  partly  above  and  partly 

raUy  used  by  the  Greeks  to  denote  the  I  below  flie  horiion.   Of  ooorse  in  this 

circle  in  the  heavens  parallel  to  Iho  srnso  every  difieront  latftode  had  * 

eqiwtar  which  just  touches  the  horixon,  :  difieient  amUo  circle. 

Q  2 
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&iled  to  see  that  all  such  diyinons  were  purely  arbitrary,  and 
merely  fixed  as  a  matter  of  convenience.   He  argnes  also  at 
considerable  length  against  the  extension  of  the  term  ''torrid 
zone"  to  the  whole  space  comprised  between  the  equator  and 
the  tropics,  a  considerable  part  of  which,  as  he  points  out, 
from  Syene  south  to  the  Land  of  Cinnamon,  was  not  only 
habitable,  but  known  to  be  inhabited.    The  whole  question 
here  arises  from  his  insisting  on  the  term  "  torrid  "  (BLaKeKav- 
as  im})lyin<2^  a  region  so  Imrnt  up  witli  heat  as  to  be 
ahsohitely  uninliabitahlo :  and  the  only  real  interest  in  this 
discussion  is  derived  i'roiu  the  manner  in  which  it  illustrates 
the  fixed  conyiction  of  geographers  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  that 
I  there  was  such  a  zone  of  the  earth,  rendered  uninhabitable  by 
f  excess  of  heat,  just  as  the  arctic  regions  were  by  excessiYe 
cold ;  and  which  in  consequence  formed  an  insuperable  banier 
'to  all  exploration  in  that  direction. 

§  17.  Having  thus  disposed  of  the  geographers  that  had  pre- 
ceded him,  Strabo  at  length  proceeds*  to  explain  the  outline 
of  his  own  views,  which  is  much  the  most  interesting  part  of 
his  introduction.  The  astroimmieal  and  mathematical  part  of 
his  subject  indeed  he  passes  over  very  briefiy,  remarking  that 
on  these  subjects  the  geographer  may  content  himself  with 
taking  for  gmnted  the  conclusions  of  physical  philosophers 
and  mathematicians,  and  that  he  does  not  write  for  persons 
unacquainted  with  the  elements  of  those  sciences.'  Thus  he 
begins  with  assuming  that  the  earth  is  spherical,  and  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  universe :  he  assumes  also  the  division  into 
five  zones,  and  the  cireles  upon  the  sphere,  which  as  he  points 
out  have  been  dei  ivcil  from  the  motion  of  the  celestial  bodies — 
the  equator,  the  ecliptic  ur  zodiac  tho  tropics,  and  the  arctic 
circles.^    He  adopts  also  the  measurement  of  the  earth  s  cir- 


*  ii.  r>.  §  2.  p.  110.  which  StniU)  himself  Mmuaet  M  gene- 

*  Hence,  as  has  hwn  alrtntily  nun-  rally  admitte<l. 

tiOMd  (Chapter  XVI.  p.  019),  lie  oen-  «  It  is  remarkaM'  that  lie  here  qsm 

pures   Erato^tbenoJi  for  dwt'llin.:   at  tho  tt  rm  "  nrcti<"  oir -Ils  '  as  somothin^ 

imufOCfisary  leogtU  upon  the  proof  &X(sl  and  ilctiuiUs  just  as  modem  seo- 

llMt  the  «ttitli  WM  •  aphare :  a  bet  gmphen  do.   He  evidentiy  Mij^oys 
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ciimference,  as  determined  by  Eratosthenes :  and  oonseqnently 
his  diTision  of  each  great  cirele  into  sixtieth  parts,  each  con- 
taining 4200  stadia,  which  is  equivalent  to  reckoning  700  stadia 
to  a  degree.'  He  then  points  out  that  the  whole  of  the  habit- 
able world  olfcovfievT])^  with  which  alone  the  ^^eugrapher  has 
to  deal,  is  comprised  within  a  portion  of  the  globe  bounded  l»y 
two  parallels  of  latitude,  and  two  meridians  of  longitude,  so  as  to 
constitute  a  quadrilateral  spare  within  the  northern  hemisphere, 
nearly  coinciding  with  the  temperate  zone  of  that  hemisphere, 
but  occupying  little  more  than  a  third  of  its  whole  extent.* 

§  18.  The  form  of  the  habitable  world  he  compares  to  that 
of  a  cloak  (chlamys),  a  comparison  which  appears  to  have  been 
generally  adopted  in  his  time,^  on  account  of  its  upper  or 
northern  portions  being  supposed  to  be  much  more  contracted, 
while  it  spread  out  in  proceediii<i:  southwards.  Its  greatest 
length  he  estimates  at  70,000  stadia,  and  its  breadth  at  less 
than  30,000.  The  great  diminution  tlmt  he  introduces  into 
this  last  dimension  proceeds  from  two  causes :  first,  that,  as 
already  stated,  he  discards  altogether  the  existence  of  Thule, 
or  of  any  habitable  land  so  far  north  as  the  Arctic  Ciride,  and 
xegards  Ireland  as  the  most  northerly  of  all  known  lands :  next, 
that  he  rejects  the  latitude  assigned  by  former  geographers  to 
Massilia,  and  brings  it  down  much  farther  to  the  south  than 
its  true  position.  We  haye  seen  that  Eratosthenes,  as  well  as 
Hipparchus  and  other  geographers,  agreed  in  placing  JIassilia 
and  Byzantiuui  on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude — a  gross  error, 
inasmuch  an  the  former  city  lies  more  than  two  degrees  to  the 


the  term  aa  equival»>Tit  to  what  be  calls 
elsewhere  ^'  the  cinle  that  boonds  the 


the  bonnilary  or  frame  euclutin^  the 
inhabited  world, the  dcscriptiv<  epithet 
of  (tw^kBuAot  :    n  term  uactl   for  tho 


pdKKT\\oi  bpi^wy  tV  icoT«if«ry/x«VTji'       i  weight  employed  in  spinning,  and  for 
fiop*Uf  1lp»9^mpUf,      1 12.  It  ifl  evi-  j  other  circular  and  conical  bodies ;  bat 

d«  ntly  ^^t'  same  a,s  he  elsewln  re  (p.  :  which  \v(inl<l  srcin  hardly  suitaMi  tn  a 


114)  refers  to  as  that  htov  h  dtpirhs  rpo 
viKM  kpmuA9  *fi9*rm,  whleb  is,  in  fiiot* 
the  8aine  with  what  wo  oftll  in  modern 
uaago  the  Arctic  Circle. 

•  8tmbo.  u.5.$7,p.  113. 

'  Ibid.  ^  G.  He  here  applies  tn  iho  tbe  inhabited  world  to  a  ding. 
quadrUaiemi  vpaoe  thuo  lUv-ueuicd  uU  a« 


delliiite  portion  cut  oil'  from  a  c<inoida| 
rarfiuse. 

anifftft.  Ibid.  Kurlier  wi  iters,  especially 
PoMdonina,  bad  oomraral  tlie  ronn  uf 
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north  of  the  latter.  But  Stnbo^  while  rejecting  the  obeerrar 
tioBB  on  which  this  oondaaioii  was  fDunded,  fell  into  the 
ttnmge  mistake  of  bringing  down  Massilia  still  farther  to  the 
sonth,  80  as  actually  to  place  it  as  much  to  the  south  of  Byzan- 
tium as  it  really  is  to  the  north.  Of  course  the  effect  of  this 
error  is  to  distort,  to  a  strange  extent,  the  whole  map  of  the 
Mediterranean.  But  its  influence  upon  the  portion  of  the  map 
of  Europe  to  the  north  is  not  less  unfortunate.  As  Massilia 
was  a  kind  of  cardinal  position  from  whence  he  measured  the 
breadth  of  GanX  across  the  continent  to  the  Northern  Ocean, 
the  effect  was  to  bring  down  the  northern  coast  of  Gaul  and  the 
months  of  the  Rhine  to  the  same  latitade  with  the  Eiudne  and 
the  months  of  the  Danube  I  As  at  the  same  time  he  adhered  to 
the  position  erroneonsly  ascribed  to  Bysantimn  by  Hipparchus, 
and  to  the  received  notion  that  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes 
was  nearly  due  north  from  Byzantium,  he  placed  the  mouth  of 
that  river  (which  is  really  situated  in  about  4G.^  degrees  of 
N.  latitude)  in  the  same  puiaihd  with  the  northern  extremity 
of  Britiiin,  and  supposed  the  Ivoxolani,  who  in  his  time 
inhabited  the  tracts  adjoining  the  Borysthenes  and  the  Palus 
Maeotis,  to  be,  in  common  with  the  inhabitants  of  leme 
(Ireland)  the  most  northerly  people  in  the  known  world.' 

So  far  therefore  was  podtiye  geography  from  having  kept 
pace  with  the  increased  knowledge  of  nations  and  countries 
which  had  been  undoubtedly  acquired  in  the  interval  of  two 
centuries  from  Eratosthenes  to  Strain),  that  it  liad  actually 
receded  ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  iiia})s  drawn  according  to  the 
two  systems  will  show  that  that  of  the  oMor  geographer  was,  in 
regard  to  Europe  in  general,  and  especially  the  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  a  much  nearer  approximation  to  the  truth 
than  that  of  his  successor. 

§  19.  The  reasoning  by  which  Strabo  is  led  to  this  unfor- 
tunate conclusion  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  yagueness  of  the 
data  on  which  geographers  were  accustomed  to  rely,  in  the 


•  U.5,§  7,4».  114. 
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absence  of  trustworthy  observations.  Taking  for  granted  the 
correctness  of  the  parallel  of  latitude  drawn  by  ^^tosthenes 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  Mediterranean,  firom  the  Strait 
of  the  Golmiiiisto  theGolf  o£l8ra8»whioh,a8  we  haye  seen^wae 
aKomed  to  paw  thiongh  the  Sicilian  Strait  and  the  Island  of 
Bhodes,*  he  says  that  ''it  is  generally  agreed that  the eonne 
from  the  Oolonms  to  the  Sioilian  Strait  liee  "thiongh  the 
middle  of  the  sea."  Nayigators  were  also  "  generally  agreed  " 
that  the  greatest  width  of  the  sea  from  the  bij^ht  of  the 
Gaulish  Gulf  to  the  African  coast  did  not  exceed  5000  stiidia, 
Massilia  therefon^  wliieh  was  somewhat  to  the  south  of  the 
inmost  recess  of  the  gulf,  must  be  less  than  half  this  distance 
(2500  stadia)  from  the  parallel  in  question,  hut  the  distance 
from  Rhodes  to  Byzantimn  is  not  less  than  4900  stadia :  the 
latter  city,  therefoie^  must  be  situated  far  to  the  north  of 
Massilia.'' 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  ont  in  detail  the  complication 
of  enon  inTolred  in  this  argument.  The  main  p<nnt  is  the 
assumption  that  the  yoyage  from  the  Columns  to  the  Sicilian 

Strait  was  a  direct  course  from  ivest  to  easty  and  lay  through  the 
middle  of  tJie  sea  in  so  literal  a  sense  that  it  was  eipiidistant 
from  the  shores  of  Europe  and  Aliica.  This  great  error  was 
undoubtedly  combined  in  8tralM»'s  mind  with  another,  which 
he  held  in  common  with  all  his  predecessors,  that  the  north 
coast  of  Africa  did  not  deviate  very  widely  from  a  straight  line, 
instead  of  advancing,  ns  it  really  does,  so  far  to  the  north 
between  the  Strait  of  the  Columns  and  Cape  Bon,  as  to  render 
it  impossible  in  fret  to  hold  a  straight  course  eastward  from 
the  Straits. 

$  20.  He  considers  the  habitable  portion  of  tiie  world  to 
extend  4000  stadia  (400  G.  miles)  to  the  north  of  the  mouth 

of  the  Borysthenes — meaninLi:  probably  the  city  of  that  name* 
— and  this  parallel  he  conceives  to  pass  to  the  north  of 


•  fck)c  Chapter  XVI.  p.  629. 

'  iL  5,  f  8.  p.  115. 

>  See  Cluipler  XVL  p.  631. .  It  b 


striking  inktance  of  the  vagucuetM  with 
whidi  all  these  dieouHioits  and  aUoii- 
latioiw  Here  earried  00,  thai  8trabo^ 
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lerne.  That  iskmd  lie  dewribes  as  ''baiely  habitaUe  oti 
aoooimt  of  the  oold/  and  he  applies  the  same  lemark  to  the 
Scythians  inhabiting  the  regions  farthest  known  to  the  nofth 

of  the  Borystiienrs.  The  great  cold  of  these  coimtries,  which 
wtus  laiiiiliar  to  the  Greeks  fnmi  the  time  their  colonies  first 
settled  to  the  north  of  the  Euxine,  naturally  led  to  the  Ijelief 
of  their  being  sitnate^l  much  farther  north  than  they  really 
are,  and  tended  strongly  to  confirm  the  erroneous  idea  of  their 
position  derived  from  mistaken  observations. 

The  soathem  limit  he  places  abont  3000  stadia  beyond 
Meioe^  or  800Q  fxonk  Sysne^  which  he  takes  as  situated  on  the 
tropie.  This  line  he  considers  as  passing  thiongh  the  land  of 
the  Aatomoli  or  Sembritse/  and  the  Land  of  Cinnanum;  and 
regards  the  lands  fiirther  south  as  uninhabitable  from  excess 
of  heat.  In  regard  to  this  limit  therefore  he  followed  Era- 
tosthenes, though  for  some  reason,  uliich  is  not  very  clearly 
explained,  he  placed  it  at  8800  stadia  from  the  equator  instead 
of  which  was  the  distance  assigned  by  the  older  geo- 

grapher.^ 

§  21.  Having  thus  considered  the  position  and  e  x  tent  of  the 
habitable  world  with  reference  to  the  terrestrial  globe,  Strabo 
proceeds  to  show  how  a  map  of  it  is  to  be  laid  down.*  This,  as 
he  points  imU  is  a  matter  of  no  difficulty  npon  a  globe»  where 
the  cured  lines  of  the  parallels  of  latitude  and  meridians  of 
longitude,  are  represented  by  similar  curves.  Bnt  as  snch  an 
artificial  globe,  in  order  to  admit  of  the  countries  being  repre- 
sented in  sufficient  detail,  woidd  require  to  Im»  not  less  than 
ten  feet  in  diaiiieter,'  and  alter  all,  hut  a  small  part  of  it  would 
be  occupied  by  the  geographical  representation  of  known  lands, 

like  EmtofltbenM,  always  cootentt  f     •  See  Chapter  XVI.  Note  C,  p.  664. 

]iim<'<  If  with  iiHirt^'tho  cxpros..;ion  "the  '     •  ii.  5,  §  10,  p.  116. 

liorybtbcncs."  witljout  defining  more  j     *  It  appean  that  a  globe  of  this  siao 

acearately  the  pomt  referred  to.  had  aetoally  been  oonstnieted  by  a 

•  iOKiws  iia  yli'xos  olKov^fvr\Vy  Ii.  1,  I  writer  namtxl  Cmtes — probably  the 
p.  72.  AgMiQ  in  uDother  pusBago  (p.  Stoic  philosopher  of  the  name,  better 
115)  he  speaks  of  it  at  oeenpied  by  knom  fur  his  commentaries  on  Homer 
ayptctr  t«a«wt  dj^^N^mr  mb2  «iHWf  at-  and  Hesiod— to  which  Strabo  refers  aa 
Hovrruv  hia  ^vxos,  ,  to  snmething  wi  ll  known  {a^tdpap  n- 

*  JL     §  H,  p.  118.  Binttp  r\i9  upacr-fyrtiov,  I.  c). 
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few  people  could  procure  one^  and  in  general  they  must  be 
content  with  a  map  on  a  plane  sarfacc.  In  this  case,  as  he 
justly  obserres,  all  the  lines  that  are  circles  on  the  globe  must 
lie  represented  by  straight  lines^  parallel  with  the  equator  and 
ike  meridian  respectively ;  a  proceeding  inevitably  productive 
of  erroTy  but  which  as  he  conceives  ''will  not  make  much  dif- 
ference;"® an  assertion  somewhat  startling  to  modern  gi  o- 
graphers,  who  are  acciistoined  to  have  recourse  to  a  variety  of 
ingenious  contrivances  to  avoid,  or  at  least  diminish,  the  error 
resulting  from  such  a  process,  but  which  was  not  far  from  the 
truth  in  Strabo's  time.  Tor  the  greatest  error  arising  from 
such  a  mode  of  plane  projection  (to  use  the  modem  phrase), 
would  realiy  be  trifling  as  compared  with  those  resulting  from 
erroneous  estimates  of  distance,  and  the  want  of  any  accurate 
observations  of  latitude  and  longitude.  He  therefore  proceeds, 
as  he  expressly  tells  us,*  throughout  the  rest  of  his  work,  to 
ccmsider  the  countries  as  represented  on  a  plane  sur&oe  in  the 
manner  above  described.  The  error  of  the  result  would  be 
indeed  comparatively  unimportant  in  s(']>;iriite  maps  of  each 
country,  and  would  only  assume  any  })rominence  in  the  general 
map  of  the  Inhabited  \\'orld.^  Even  in  regard  to  this,  if  the 
parallel  of  Sd^  were  assumed  (t\s  it  certainly  was  by  Strabo,  in 
imitation  of  Eratosthenes)  as  the  fundamental  parallel,  with 
reference  to  which  the  map  was  oonstmcted,  the  error  would 
have  oomparatively  little  influence  upon  the  countries  border- 
ing on  the  Mediterranean;  while  with  regard  to  the  more 
n<ffthem  parts  of  Europe,  the  knowledge  of  them  was  as  yet 
much  too  imperfect  for  such  a  cause  to  produce  any  appreciable 
effect. 


*  MtUm  yhp  fiucp6if,  ikv  Iu>t\  r&p  iciK- 
A  vy,  tAp  rc  wapaW-fiXwy  koI  rvv  ntcrffi- 
tipiywv  .  .  .  ti6*ias  yftdupwfjifVy  L  e.  He 
ftAanmrds  suggests  that  tho  meridian 
lines  might  be  dmwn  "  a  littU-  inclined 
t«jward8  one  nnotiior  ;  "  but  again  adds 
that  it  is  of  little  cnnK^qiieiMe. 


mends,  such  a  map  were  not  leas  than 
seven  feet  in  length.  (I.  r.) 

As  we  shall  hercniler  see,  even 
Ptolt  my,  while  giving  an  clabomte 
mode  of  projection  for  his  general  map, 
was  contented  in  his  special  maps  of 
countries  with  laying;  (l(»wn  his  parallela 


Ibid.  §  12,  p.  117.  '  of  latitude  and  Inn^'itude  as  stmiu'lit 

'  it  would  \n}  the  more  conspicuous  i  lines  crossing  one  another  at  right 


in  IhltoaM^il^ai  Strabo  hinadrveeoin-  I  anglea. 
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§  22.  Bfifcne  pxoceeding  to  describe  the  different  parts  of  the 
world  in  detail,  Strabo  gives  a  general  outline  of  the  whole, 
which' is  instmctiye  and  clearly  expressed.   The  ''Inhabited 

World "  he  considered,  in  common  with  all  precedinp^  geo- 
gnijihers,  except  Hippaiclnis,  to  be  a  vast  island,  surrounded 
on  all  sidi'S  by  the  ocean,  of  wliich  the  Caspian  Sea,  as  well  jis 
the  Persian  and  Arabian  Gull's,  wen-  inlets  or  arms.  I3ut  by 
JGar  the  most  important  and  extensive  of  these  inlets,  as  he  tells 
us,  was  that  which  extended  from  the  Colnnins  of  Hercules  on 
the  west  to  the  Euzine  and  the  Gulf  of  Issos  on  the  east  For 
this  sea» — so  familiar  to  modem  geographers  hy  the  name  of 
the  Mediteminean,-^the  Greeks  had  no  distinctiTe  name, 
because  it  had  so  long  been  practically  the  only  one  known  t^ 
them;  and  Strabo  can  only  distinguish  it  as  "the  Inner or 
"Our"  Sea,*  But  he  was  fully  alive  to  its  importance  in  a 
geographical  ])oint  of  view,  as  affording  the  key  to  the  con- 
formation and  arrangement  of  all  the  countries  around  its 
shores,  and  giving  rise  by  its  numerous  arms  and  inlets  to  the 
broken  and  irregular  character  for  which  Europe  was  dis- 
tinguished from  Asia  and  Africa,  and  which  he  justly  regards 
as  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  its  superior  ciTilixation  and 
politicsl  importance.'  He  accordingly  proceeds  to  describe  at 
ccmsiderable  length  the  form  and  dimensions  of  this  sea,  as 
well  as  of  its  subordinate  portions,  the  Adriatic,  iEge^m,  Pro- 
pontis  and  Euxine.  We  have  already  seen  how  erroneous 
were  his  conceptions  of  the  general  form  of  the  Mediterranean 
especially  in  regard  to  its  breadth,  and  the  relative  position  of 
the  coasts  ot"  Gaul  and  Africa.  With  respect  to  its  length  he 
was  better  informed;  he  reckoned  12,000  stadia  from  the 
Columns  to  the  Sicilian  Strait,  9000  from  thence  to  the  coast 
of  Caria  opposite  to  Hhodes,  and  5000  from  thence  to  the  head 

*  V  ivrhi  Kol  Kaff  rjfias  Kfyofitvv  6a-  the  Komaili^  not  having  iq>f«arciitly 
^oTTo,  ii.  5,  §  18,  p.  121.  In  the  sub-  paased  into  established  iiae,  u  was  tlie 
■eqnent  exposition  he  never  calls  it    case  with  the  Latin  a})p(  lIation. 

otherwise  than  fi  Kofl*  tjjums  ddKarra^  '  Ibid.  p.  122.  irphs  &ircun-a  ti  rk 
even  tlio  umicllation  of  ^  ^vrbs  6(Ua!rra,  |  toioSto,  ws  f^v,  v  Trap  iuuv  0<UarTa 
corrt'sponuing  to  tbo  Intcmuin  Van  of    «XioWim)/ta  H-ty*- 
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of  tbe  Gulf  of  IsBOB.  This  gives  26,000  stadia  for  the  whole 
langth  of  the  MeditenaneaiL ;  a  computation  in  which  he 
appears  to  haye  followed  Eiatosthenes,  and  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  differs  from  the  troth  hj  little  more  than  a  fifth.* 

Many  others  of  his  distances  present  in  like  manner  a  very- 
fair  approximation  to  the  truth,  though  almost  invariably 
erring  more  or  loss  on  the  side  of  excess.  The  fact  appears 
to  be,  that  deficient  as  the  ancients  were  in  any  mode  of 
measuring  distances  at  sea,  the  rough  estimates  formed  by 
navigators  came  to  be  a  reasonable  approach  to  the  truth 
where  the  distances  were  habitually  traversed.  Hence  their 
approximate  coneotness  foims  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
tBtnuoge  misconceptions  entertained  even  by  such  a  geographer 
as  8trabo  of  the  relative  position  and  confignration  of  the 
oonntries  that  sorronnded  the  Mediterranean. 

§  23.  The  same  remark  applies  still  more  strongly  to  his 
description  of  the  countries  themselves.  Even  with  regard 
to  such  provinces  as  Spain  and  Gaul,  which  he  himself 
describes  as  being  well  known  to  the  geographer  in  his  time, 
since  they  had  been  brought  under  the  dominion  of  Rome,  his 
geographical  conceptions  were  strangely  wide  of  the  truth. 
Thus  hid  describes  the  Pyrenees  as  forming  a  continuous  chain 
from  one  sea  to  the  other,  in  a  line  from  wnik  to  stmA;  and 
having  their  direction  parallel  to  that  of  the  Bhine  (!)  *  Again, 
he  not  only  supposed  the  Sacred  Fh>montory  (Cape  St.  Yin- 
cent)  to  be  the  most  westerly  point  of  Europe,  ignoring 
altogether  the  manner  in  which  the  coast  of  Portugal  projects 
to  the  westward,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus :  but  he  was 
equally  ignorant,  or  negligent,  of  the  still  greater  projection 
of  the  coast  of  Gaul  between  the  mouths  of  the  Seine  and 
Loire,  forming  the  great  Anuorican  peninsula,  and  he  describes 


*  See  Chapter  XVI.  p.  034.  Tlvpy]V'a.~a  vpi),  TTpoaairri^fva  T^J  ixceri" 

•  In  defiDing  the  boundaries  of  Gaol  j  p«0(p  &aAaTTi)s  .  .  .  iirb  9i  ru>v  iyaro- 
be  fells  us  that  it  mm  liinfted  on  fbe  |  \Sv  6  'Pj^rar  wapdkXiiKos  iiv  rfj  Ovp^io;, 
v..  .-.t  l»y  th«-  Pyrenci'8.  and  on  thi'  'Mf*t  iv.  1,  p,  177.  He  agiiin  repeat*  tlUB 
by  the  Hhioc,  which  wus  parallel  with  J  same  statemeut,  ii.  5,  p.  128. 

the  VjnnaeM  {i,nh  /t^y  9w§ms  opi^ti  rit 
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the  Gaulish  Gulf  on  the  Ocean  (the  Bay  of  Biscay)  as  looking 
towards  the  north  and  towards  Britain.**  He  appeals  indeed 
to  haye  conceiyed  the  northern  coasts  of  Gaul  as  preserving 

much  th«'  same  pfcneml  (lirpction  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
mouth  ol'  the  Rhine,  and  tliat  the  fonr  great  rivers,  the 
Ganinina  (<  iaronne),  the  Liger  (Loire),  the  Sequana  (Seine)  and 
the  Khine,  pursued  parallel  C()urses  from  S.  to  N.*  The  mouths 
of  these  nveis  he  dascribes  as  being  all  of  them  opposite  to 
Britain,  and  consequently  affording  the  most  convenient  places 
of  passage  to  that  island.'  Britain  itself  was  a  great  triangle, 
haying  its  longest  side  opposite  to  G«ul,  and  extending  ahont 
5000  stadia  (500  G.  miles)  in  length,  so  that  its  sonth-eastem 
promontory  of  Cantium,  or  Kent,  was  opposite  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Bhine,  and  the  south-western  to  Aquitania  and  tiie 

Pyrenees* 

§  24.  Even  his  ideas  of  the  geographical  position  of  Italy 
and  Sicily  were  still  very  imperfect.  Though  in  one  passage 
he  describes  Italy,  according  to  the  p()|)ular  notion,  as  ex- 
tending from  north  to  south,^  it  is  evident  that  in  accordance 
with  his  views  concerning  the  position  of  I^Iassilia  and  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  he  could  not  have  found 
space  for  it,  without  extending  it  much  more  to  the  east 
than  it  really  does,  so  that  he  must  have  given  it  an  elongated 
form,  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  it  assumed  on  the  Ptole- 
maic maps,  but  extending  still  more  &om  west  to  east,  and 
then  curving  round  at  its  extremity,  so  as  to  descend  to  the 
Sieilian  Strait.  Ilis  notion  of  Sicily  was  still  more  erroneous. 
He  was  of  course  wi  ll  aware  of  the  triangular  form  of  the 
island — an  idea  familiar  to  the  (  I reeks  from  the  earliest  period — 
but  he  supposed  the  cojust  from  the  promontorj^  of  Pelorus 
adjoining  the  Sicilian  Strait  to  that  of  Fachynus  to  have  a 
general  direction  irom  east  to  west  instead  of  from  north  to 

*  This  he  expressly  states  with  jre-  the  Rhine, 

gard  to  the  Guonne  and  the  Loire,  '  iv.  5,  p.  199. 

that  tlicy  were  htth  jiurallel  witli  the  •  Ibitl.,  und  see  ii.  5,  p,  128. 

Pyrenees  (iv.  2,  p.  190)»  and  again  (p.  *  ii.  5,  §  28,  p.  128. 
192)  that  the  Btdno  was  parallel  with 
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south,  while  that  of  Lilyba^um  was  brought  down  murh  to  the 
soutli  of  Pachyiius,  iu  order  to  bring  it  within  about  the  real 
distance  <>f  the  coast  of  Africa.  Tlie  interval  between  the  two 
he  estimates  at '  1500  stadia,  which  considerably  exceeds  the 
truth,  but  not  more  than  do  most  of  his  maritime  distances.^ 
This  was  of  oonrse  a  passage  frequently  made,  and  no  great 
error  could  exist  with  regard  to  it:  but  as  Strabo  had  an 
entirely  erroneous  notion  of  the  latitade  of  CSarthage,  which  he 
placed  more  than  5^  degrees  to  the  south  of  its  true  position, 
he  was  compelled  altogether  to  distort  the  form  of  the  island 
in  order  to  make  it  fit  with  his  assumed  hypothesis,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  the  well-known  fact  of  its  proximity  to  the 
C(»ast  of  Africa. 

H«'  must  have  found  himself  in  a  somewhat  similar  difficulty 
with  regard  to  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  the  dimen- 
sions of  which  ho  gives  with  tolerable  accuracy,  and  correctly 
teUs  us  that  they  extended  in  a  line  towards  the  south  and 
Africa.'  At  the  same  time  he  estimates  the  distance  horn  the 
southern  point  of  Sardinia  to  the  coast  of  Africa  at  2400  stadia, 
a  statement  greatly  exceeding  the  truth,*  and  which,  if  it  be 
added  to  the  measurements  given  of  the  two  islands  and  the 
intervening  strait,  would  give  a  result  considerably  greater 
than  the  whole  breadtli  which  he  has  assumed  for  the  i\I('di- 
terranean.  It  became  therefore  necessary  to  iilaec  the  two 
islands  in  a  direction  deviating  materially  from  that  which  he 
has  himself  stated  them  to  occupy. 


'  He  here  (vl.  p.  287)  speaka  of  this 
distance  as  robKix*'^^'^  iicipua  M 
Atfivriv,  but  adds  the  words  wtp\  Kapxv- 
Mpb;  nn<l  it  is  to  be  mupeotcd  that  he 
VM  really  thinking  not  of  the  »horte8t 
paMago  to  Cupe  Hon,  the  noaretit  point 
of  Africa  (the  ditttaitce  of  which  frDin 
Ltlybtciim  ia  le»h  than  HO  (t.  niil.  H), 
but  of  that  in  (^.irtlia^xo  ith<  If,  which  ia 
nrnrly  40  inilos  further. 

*  iviu^Kfii  h'f  'tnl  Kol  ira/iaAArjAo*  <rX^ 
80*'  cu  rpfls,  tir]  yiWov  Ka\  Ai$v7]p  rtrpoft,' 
Mihmifir.  2,  §  S.  lUit  of  the  thm  iMlands 
hmtt  iiMDtu>Qed,oDe  is  Ji^tluilia  (Elba), 


which  cannot,  with  any  reasonable 
allowance  for  vagueness  of  expression, 
be  described  as  parallel  to  the  other 
two. 

*  The  error  is  in  tliis  inntance  the 
more  surprising  as  the  distiince  was 
already  nmoh  more  correctly  given  by 
the  early  gcoirrtiilicr  Scylax,  who  states 
thut  it  wad  a  <iuy  hikI  a  night's  voyage, 
equivalent,  accord  in  z  to  his  mode  of 
computnfion.  to  lOOo  Ftadia,  an  esti- 
mate very  near  tlie  truth.  (Scylax, 
PeriiAut,  §7.)  Bee  Chapter  XL  p.  387. 
note. 
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*  Strabo,  X.  pp.  174,  475.  All  these 
statements  griatly  exceed  the  truth. 
The  actual  length  of  the  island,  as 
meuiiurcd  on  a  map  in  a  direct  line, 
does  not  exceed  140  G.  miles,  or  1400 
atadia.  The  estimates  cited  by  Stxabo 


7 


§  25.  So  difficult  is  it  to  reconcile  the  different  statementB  of 
Stiabo  with  one  another,  and  to  represent  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  ootmtries  bordering  its  shores  in  the  positions  which  he 
appears  to  have  oonceiTed  them  as  occapyiug,  that  it  has  been 
supposed  he  did  not  himself  attempt  to  represent  them  on  a 
map,  and  was  content  to  adopt  the  map  of  the  world  as  settled 
by  Eratostliones,  pointing  out  and  correcting  certain  errors 
in  it  by  verbal  criticism.  But  this  seems  most  improbable, 
especially  when  we  consider  the  manner  in  which  he  gives  q 
directions  for  the  construction  of  such  a  map,  so  as  to  enable 
any  of  his  readers  to  frame  one  for  themselves.  It  is  far  more  ^ 
natural  to  suppose  that  he  drew  out  a  map  of  the  world,  based 
for  the  most  part  upon  that  of  Eratosthenes  (from  whose  system 
as  a  whole  he  did  not  deviate  widely)^  but  introducing  such 
corrections  and  alterations  as  he  deemed  necessary,  where  he  ^ 
had,  or  supposed  that  he  had,  better  information  than  the  older 
geograplier.  ]iut  in  so  doing  where  ho  found  the  data  fur- 
nished liim  by  previous  authors  at  variance,  or  even  contra- 
dictory with  one  another,  he  would  probably  settle  the  matter 
in  a  summary  manner  by  some  compromise  satisfactory  to  his 
own  mind. 

How  little  indeed  he  aimed  at  anything  like  geographical 
accuracy,  and  how  yague  were  the  statements  upon  which  he 
had  to  rely  can  hardly  be  better  shown  than  by  taking  an 
island  so  well  known  as  that  of  Crete,  the  position  of  vddch 
might  be  sup])osed  to  be  familiar  to  alL  He  tells  us,  first,  that 
according  to  Sosicrates,  who  was  considered  by  Apollodorus 
to  be  th(i  most  accurate  writer  concerning  the  island,  it  was 
more  than  2800  stadia  in  length  :  w  hile  llieronymus  gave  tho  ^  :V 
length  as  only  2000  sta<lia,  and  Artenudorus,  who  reckcmed  the 
circumterenee  as  oidy  1100  stadia,  must  have  made  the  length 
much  less/   Again,  in  regard  to  its  position  with  relation  to 


weira  doabtleas  founded  on  Utnenuy 

measurements,  which  would  have  been 
particularly  fallnoious  in  the  case  of  an 
island  of  so  rugged  and  mountainous  a 
chomoter. 
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the  surrounding  countries,  he  tells  us  that  its  south-western 
extremity,  Cape  Kriu  Metopon,  was  distant  from  th(^  ('yrcnaica 
two  days  and  two  nights'  voyage,  wliile  Cape  Sammoniuni,  tlie 
eastern  promontory,  was  four  days  and  four  nights*  voyage  from 
£g7pt»  but  o(hem  iaid  only  three  (!).  This  distance  was 
reckoned  by  some  at  5000  stadia,  hy  others  at  less  (!).^  He 
however  tells  us  more  definitely  in  one  place  that  Cape 
Cimanuy  the  N.W.  promontoij  of  the  island,  was  700  stadia 
from  Cape  Malea,  in  another  that  Cape  Sammonium  was 
1000  stadia  from  Bhodes.*  Here  he  appears  to  haye  been 
following  some  better  authoritieB  and  these  two  last  statements 
are  not  far  from  the  truth :  and  yet  so  little  real  idea  had  he 
of  the  true  position  of  the  island  that  lie  says,  its  eastern  pro- 
montory, Cape  Sammonium,  do(\s  not  project  far  to  the  east  of 
Sunium  (!).'  It  is  evident  either  that  lie  never  attempted  to 
reconcile  these  varying  and  conflicting  statements  so  as  to 
represent  his  f)wn  geographical  ideas  upon  a  map,  or  that  he 
solved  the  difficulties  thus  aiising  by  some  process  of  which 
be  has  left  us  no  indication. 


Section  2. — DeMripUw  Geoyra^hy, — Europe. 

§  1.  In  his  third  book  Strabo  commences  the  particular 
description  of  the  differ^t  countries  of  Europe,  beginning 
with  Spain,  to  which  the  whole  of  this  third  book  is  deyoted. 
His  description  of  the  Iberian  peninsula  is  marked  at  once 
by  the  chief  merits  as  well  as  the  chief  defects  that  characterize 
his  work  in  general.  We  luive  already  seen  how  imperfect 
was  his  idea  of  its  geographical  form  and  position,  and  how 
distorted  his  conception  of  its  appearance  on  a  map.    But  he 


»  Stmbo,  X.  p.  475. 

•  Ibid.  p.  475:  ii.  4,  p.  lOG. 

'  rbid.  p.  474,  inftpxiiTTOv  roo  ^ovvlov 
kmgitode  oetwecu  tlie  two  poiiit8  really  i 


oxwctls  2}  deurr>ofs.  It  would  have 
been  iR-arer  the  tnitii  to  have  said  that 
the  trfxtern  extremity  of  OlOte  WM  UOt 

far  to  the  voeU  of  Saniani. 
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was  well  acquainted  with  its  leading  geogiaphieal  featuee :  the 
great  rivers  that  traversed  it  from  east  to  west,  the  Bietis 
(Guadalquivir),  ihe  Anas  (Guadiana),  the  Tagns,  the  Dunns 
(Douro),  and  the  Minius  (lUnho):  as  well  as  the  Iberus  or 
Ehio,  which  however  he  considered  as  having  its  course 
parallel  with  the  chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  consequently 
•flowing  from  N.  to  8.  On  the  other  side  of  the  vaHey  of  the 
*Ebro,  and  parallel  with  the  I'yreiiees,  was  a  chain  of  luountains 
.to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Idubeda,  and  which  he  describes 
as  containing  the  sources  of  the  Tagus  and  Durius.  f'rom  the 
middle  of  this  range  branches  off  another  called  Oros^eda^ 
which  trends  to  the  westward,  and  ultimately  takes  a  turn  to 
the  south;^  Beginning  at  first. with  hills  of  moderate,elevation, 
it  gradually  rises  in  height  till  it  joins  the  range  that  separates 
the  valley  of  the  Bsetis  from  the  coast  near  Malaca  (the  Siena 
Nevada),  which  he  regarded  as  the  main  continuation  of  this 
central  chain,  while  other  parallel  ridges  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Btctis  contained  the  mines  for  which  Spain  was  so  famous. 
The  Anas  and  the  Ra'tis  had  tlieir  sources  near  one  another 
in  the  range  of  Orospeda :  they  arf^  correctly  described  as 
flowing  at  first  to  the  west  and  then  turning  off  more  towards 
the  south.  Imperfect  as  is  this  outline  of  the  physical  geo- 
graphy of  Spain,  it  shows  a  general  acquaintance  with  the 
leading  features  of  the  country,  and  a  correct  appreciation  of 
the  manner  in  which  those  features  determine  tiie  character 
and  conformation*  of  its  different  regions. 

§  2.  The  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula, 
adjoining  the  Ocean,  he  correctly  describes  as  occupied  by 
a  tract  of  mountainous  country,  extending  from  the  headland 
of  Nerium  ((/ape  Finistenv)  to  the  extremity  of  the  ryrenees: 
and  the  nations  inhabiting  this  quarter,  the  Callaici,  Astures 
and  Cantabri,  which  had  but  lately  been  brought  under  the 
dominion  of  Kome,  were  still  lawless  and  predatory  tribes, 
living  in  a  semi-barbarous  condition.  The  account  given  of 
^  their  habits  of  life  and  customs,  which  must  have  been  taken 
by  Strabo  from  previous  writers,  may  probably  refer  to  a  period 
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aomewhai  earlier  than  that  at  which  he  wrote,  but  it  is  at  all 
errentB  cnrioiiB  and  interesting.  Some  of  their  peenliarities 
were  indeed,  aa  he  himself  remarks,  common  also  to  the  Gtanls 
as  well  as  to  the  Thraoians  and  Scythians,*  and  were  probably 

inherent  in  their  mode  of  life  and  the  stage  of  semi-civilization 
in  which  they  found  thomselvos,  rather  thim  belonging  to  them 
as  a  race.  The  Lusitanians  on  the  west,  from  the  promontory 
of  the  Artabri  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  partook  to  a  great 
extent  of  the  same  characteristics,  even  the  inhabitants  of  the 
plains  and  fertile  districts  having  gradually  been  compelled 
by  the  oontinned  incursions  of  their  ruder  neighbours  to  adopt 
their  warlike  and  desultory  habits:  but  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Hither  provinoe^  as  it  had  long  been  called,*  occupying  the 
eastern  'portion  of  the  peninsula,  were  in  a  much  more  ciyiliaed 
state,  and  even  the  Celtiberian  tribes  of  the  interior,  which 
had  cost  the  Romans  siicli  repeated  and  long  continued  efforts 
to  siil>due  them,  were  gradually  settling  down  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Koman  civilization  and  of  the  numerous  Roman 
colonies  that  had  been  established  among  them.  The  province 
of  Ba'ticrt  on  the  other  hand,  which  was  oeenpied  principally 
by  the  Turdetani  in  the  valley  of  the  Baetis,  and  the  Raatelani 
between  them  and  the  sea  coast,  was  not  only  completely 
tranquil  and  civilisEcd,  but  had  become  Bamanmd  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  have  almost  entirely  laid  aside  the  use  of  the 
native  language,  and  adopted  Latin  in  its  stead.* 

This  result  was  mainly  owing  to  the  great  natural  ftMtility  of 
the  countr\'.  Strabocan  indeed  hardly  fin»l  words  to  express  his 
admiration  of  the  richness  of  Turdetania,  the  modern  Andalusia, 
which  had  from  the  earliest  times  been  proverbial  for  its  wealth, 
under  the  name  of  Tartessus,'  and  had  continued  to  enjoy  the 


*  iii.  4,  i>.  1* ■>.">. 

•  The  dibtiiictinu  between  the  two 
piovuioes  bad  been  establLthed  from  an 
eBrlv  period,  and  still  subsistrd  in  the 
time  of  8trabo  t,iil  4.  p.  IGti),  though, 
M  be  ofaMTVM,  tli6  political  limito  of 
th<  divMoM  llaetaiitod  bom  tiiM  to 
time. 

VOL.  II. 


'  Strabo,  iii.  2,  p.  151. 

*  See  the  well-known  passage  of 
Herodotua  (i.  163),  and  tlioH<-  quoted 
from  other  writers  by  Strabo  fiii.  2, 
§  13.  pp.  150,  151).  In  Strab<i  B  time 
the  name  had  become  ^uite  obeolel^; 
and  he  him<f  lf  pointa  out  its  flnrtuatinff 
and  uncertain  uae  by  cailicr  writers, 
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same  pre-emin^ce  under  the  PhcBiiioiaii8»  Garthaginianfl^  and 
BomaDB.  It  not  only  produced  ooni»  wine^  and  oil  in  gteat 
abundance,  but  wool  of  firat-iale  ezoellenoe,*  honey,  wax,  pitch, 

kermes,  and  yennilion  (cinnabar) ;  while  the  sea-coast  furnished 
salt-fisli  in  tpiantitit's  e<[ual  t(>  tliat  of  the  Eiixine.  The  months 
of  the  rivers  and  the  estuaries  fornuMl  by  the  action  of  the  tidt*s 
gave  peculiar  advantage  for  the  export  of  these  various  com- 
modities :  hence  an  active  and  constant  trade  was  carried  on, 
and  the  ships  of  Turdetania  that  sailed  from  thence  to  Dies- 
archia  and  Ostia — ^the  two  ports  of  Borne — ^were  the  largest  ol 
all  that  were  seen  in  those  great  centres  of  commeroe.^ 

But  in  addition  to  all  these  yaried  sources  of  wealth,  Strabo 
dwells  abore  all  upon  the  extraordinary  mineral  riehes  of  this 
favoured  tract.  In  this  respect  indeed  the  south  of  Spain 
enjoyed  a  rejtiitation  in  ancient  times  simihir  to  that  of  Mexict* 
or  Peru  down  tt)  our  own  day.  (xold,  silver,  brass  (copper), 
and  iron  were  found  in  quantities,  as  well  as  of  a  quality, 
unsurpassed  in  any  other  part  of  the  worM.  Gold  was  not  onl^ 
obtained  by  digging,  but  by  simple  washing.  The  other  metals 
were  all  derived  from  mines;  and  these  were  worked  prin- 
cipally in  the  mountains  near  the  sources  of  the  Bastis,  and 
extending  fcom  thence  towards  New  Carthage:  the  most 
valuable  of  all  the  silver  mines  being  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourh(M)d  of  that  city.  In  the  tinict  of  IVdybius  these  had 
given  ('ni])luyiMent  to  40,000  workmen,  and  were  said  to  have 
yieldcfd  2."»,U00  drachms  (about  £900)  a  day ;  but  in  8trabo  s 
time  the  mines  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  private  per80iia» 
and  the  produce  had  apparently  fidlen  off.* 

some  of  whom  applitnl  it  to  the  whole  *  Stmbn,  iii.  2.  8-10.  p.  1461.  It 
oouutry,  aomu  to  a  town,  some  to  a  ia  uiuubing  to  tiiul  him  ooiiciiig  amon^ 
river.  Tbe  krt  was  imqiieBlioiiably  other  advantages  of  Towfatania,  ite 
the  same  with  the  Batia  or  Guadal-  ftwdomfroraaUdostmctiv.  \i  iM  lip;i«ta 
qaivir.  (rdr  iK9$pimf  •wW).  except  raUnU  CX 

•  8o  highlj  waa  the  wool  of  thie  whieh  abonsdea  eo  rnneh  te  all  parU 
part  of  Spain  valued,  that,  aa  he  as^uren  of  Spain  as  to  do  gn  at  damagv  to  tbo 
lif,  rams  for  breeding  purposes  had  crops.  Th<  y  wen*  killed  by  means  of 
bef^n  known  to  fetch  as  much  as  a  ttdeDt  |  ferrets  \ya\as  aypiis),  the  use  of  which 
each.  '  he  deacribes  oxactlv  as  it  is  nraetisvd 

«  Ui  2,  §  6^  Ik  145.  atthepteMiitd»jr(lbiS6)L  Henlite 
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}  3.  It  is  lemarkaUe,  that  thfoughoiit  his  desoription  both 
of  the  natural  pioductions  and  physical  pecoliaritieB  of  Spain, 
and  of  the  mannen  and  cnstoms  of  its  inhabitants,  Stiabo 
appeara  to  haye  relied  almost  exclusively  upon  Greek  autho- 
rities, his  statements  beinp^  derived  principally  from  Polybius, 
Artemidonis,  and  Posidonius.  He  indeed  speaks  in  one 
passage*  in  very  disparaging  terms  of  the  Roman  writers  in 
genera],  wliom  he  accuses  of  doing  little  but  copy  the  Greeks ; 
but  it  seems  impossible  that  their  historians,  in  relating  their 
long-continued  wars  with  the  Spaniards,  should  not  have  con* 
tributed  many  facts  to  the  geography  of  the  country.  The 
eonstniotion  of  loads  in  all  directions  throngh  Spain,  and  the 
itineraries  which  most  certainly  haye  existed  in  his  day  of  the 
stations  and  distances  along  these,  would  also  haye  famished 
most  yalnablemateriak  to  a  geographer  that  was  able  to  appre- 
ciate them.  But  no  attempt  is  made  by  Strabo  to  turn  to 
account  these  sources  of  information.  The  only  instance  in 
which  he  especially  refers  to  the  Roman  campaigns  is  that  of 
1).  Bnitus  Callui<'iis  against  the  1  >usitanians,  and  the  particulars 
of  this  he  probably  learnt  from  Polybius.'  Even  where  he 
adverts  to  the  construction  by  the  Bomans  of  a  great  highway 
from  the  Pyrenees  throngh  Tarraco  and  Saguntum  to  the 
frontiers  of  Bsetica,  and  thence  on  to  Corduba  and  Gades,  he 
gives  no  acconnt  of  the  distances;  and  contents  himself  with 
teUing  us  that  Jnlins  Caesar  accomplished  the  journey  from 
Borne  to  his  camp  at  Obuloo  on  his  way  to  Mnnda  in  twenty- 
seven  days.* 

In  his  enumeration  of  the  names  of  towns  and  of  the  native 


on  this  oooawon  the  well-knomi  story  1  *  Ibid.  4,  p.  166. 

of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Gymnesian  I  Mii  3,  p.  152.   The  campaign!  of 

IsIuikIs  (Iviza  nii.l  Fnrnirntera),  having  D.  Brutna  againat  the  Lusitanians  and 

■ent  a  deputatiun  to  the  lioman  govern-  i  C'allai'ci  or  Gall{e<'iauH,  by  which  he 

ment  to  ropwweiit  tiiat  fbey  were  abao-  |  earned  the  8umame  of  Callaieiii,  took 

lutely  driven  out  of  their  homes  by  the  pluce  in  B.C.  138-135,  a  few  yenrn  only 

moltitade  of  these  animals.  What  hap-  i  oefore  Folybios  was  in  Spain  with  his 

pened  in  llw  island  of  Vorto  Santo  friend  Boipio  during  fha  Nrnnantlne 

after  itn  discovery  by  the  Portnc^uew>  War. 

shows  that  this  maj  haTe  been  no  |  *  iii.  i,  §  9,  p.  ItiO. 

exaggeratlMi.  I 

B  2 
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tribes  in  Spain^  Stiabo  has  made  a  judidous  selection,  and 
must  haye  foUowed  good  aathorities,  as  almost  all  the  names 
he  mentions  are  well  known  Irom  other  sonioes,  and  must  have 

been  places  of  some  importance.  At  the  same  time  he  aroids 
the  error  into  which  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  subsequently  fell,  of 
loading  their  pages  with  obscure  and  insignificant  names.  He 
indeed  adds  some  judicious  remarks®  on  the  proneness  of 
geogiaphical  as  well  as  historical  writers  to  bestow  the  title  of 
towns  and  cities  on  places  that  were,  in  fact,  mere  villages.  It 
was  thus  that  some  writers  asserted  that  there  were  more  than 
a  thousand  eitie$  (iro\c<9)  in  Spain ;  and  even  Polybins  affinned 
that  Tiberius  Gracchus  took  or  destroyed  three  hundred  eUin 
in  Oeltiberia  alone.  This  exaggeration,  as  he  points  out,  was 
the  more  inexcusable  in  the  case  of  Spain,  as  the  inhabitants  of 
the  interior  for  the  most  part  lived  wholly  in  villages,  and  the 
barren  and  rugged  character  of  the  country  was  ill  adapted  to 
the  formation  of  towns.^ 

§  4.  In  the  last  section  of  the  third  book  8trabo  treats  of  the 
islands  adjacent  to  Spain,  and  describes  at  some  length  the 
.Balearic  Islands,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  Pityusae,  both^T^ 
which  were  in  his  day  well  known :  the  former"~^pecisHy^ 
having  received  two  Homan  colonies.  He  then  gives  a~1^g 
account  of  Gadeira  (Gades)^  which  was  still  at  this  period  one 
of  the  most  important  emporia  of  commerce  in  the  world ;  and 
enters  into  somewhat  idle  disquisitions  as  to  its  relations  with 
the  &bulous  island  of  Erytheia,  the  abode  of  king  Geryones. 
In  conclusion,  he  mentions  the  celebrated  Cassiterides,  which 
he  describes  as  ten  in  number,  lying  close  together,  but  far  out 
to  sea  to  the  north  of  the  port  of  the  Artabri,  from  whieh  they 
were  separated  by  a  wider  extent  ol  seu  than  that  between  Gaul 


»  Strabo,  iii.  4,  §  l.i,  p.  163. 
'  It  seems  Btmaga  to  us  At  flnt  to 


a  Greek  or  Italian,  and  even  at  tho 
preiient  day  a  reoent  writer  speaks  of 


find  the  bruad  corn-growing  plains  of  "  the  trackless,  lonely,  wind-blown 
Old  and  New  Castile  included  in  this     plains  "  of  Castile  as  much  exposed  to 


ehttMcter,  as  wild  ud  faamn  regions, 

HUpporting  but  a  scanty  populatioiu 
But  their  inclement  climate  was  alone 
•ufBdent  to  prodvoe  tbto  impronioo  to 


drought,  notwitbfltaading  tha  iBsrlility 
of  tlic  soil,  and  tUaljr-peapled  in  «on* 

acquenoc. 
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and  Britaiii.'  The  mhabita&te  ace  described  bb  wearing  long 
black  gannenta,  and  walking  about  with  long  wands  in  their 
hands,  looking  like  the  Furies  of  tragedy.  They  traded  in  tin 

and  lead,  in  exchange  for  which  they  received  pottery,  salt,  and 
bronze  vessels.  The  trade  with  these  islands  had  lor  a  long 
time  Ihm'h  ronfined  to  the  Phnenicians  from  Gades,  but  had 
been  opened  out  to  the  Romans  by  P.  Crassus,  who  visited 
them  in  person,  and  from  that  time  the  intercourse  was  carried 
on  briskly.® 

It  is  remarkable  that  he  says  nothing,  either  here  or  else- 
where, of  the  proximity  of  the  Tin  Islands  to  Britain:^  he 
seems  to  have  regarded  ti&em  only  with  reference  to  Spain,  and 
in  connexion  with  Ghides,  from  whence  the  trade  with  ^em  had 

originally  been  carried  on. 

§5.  The  fourth  book  is  de>T)te<l  t( )  Gaul,_13ritain  and  the 
^Ips,  His  ideas  concerning  the  form  and  position  of  Gaul 
have  already  Ix^en  explained,  and  we  have  seen  how  widely 
they  departed  ixom  the  truth.  But  erroneous  as  were  his 
notions  in  a  strictly  geographical  sense,  he  was,  as  in  the  case 
•of  Spain,  well  acquainted  with  the  general  character  of  the 
oonntry,  the  nations  that  inhabited  it,  and  the  main  geogra* 
phical  features  that  determined  its  conformation.  Besides  the 
^'^Ips  and  Pyrenees  he  describes  the  Cemmenns  (Oeyennes) 
as  a  chain  of  mountains,  branching  off  from  the  Pyrenees,  at 
right  angles,  and  extending  to  the  centre  of  Gaul,  where  it 
gradually  sank  into  the  plain.   He  mentions  also  the  Jura, 


•  lii.5,  §  11,  p.  175.  •!  M  Ksrrirt-  |  Britain. 

p(8«f  i4im  fi4r  thi,  Kflvreu  9'  iyyin  A\Xi(-  ♦  It  mav  be  rt'membendtliat  no  tneu- 

Kmp  wflhs  ifitrw  iath  t«v  r«r  'Afirifipmf  j  tiflo  of  the  CiuMitcrides  is  fuuud  in 

Xt^Jpot  vtkdytm.  I  CwNur.  la  anofher  pa»««ige  indeed  (ii. 

'  Ibid.  p.  17G.    It  can  scarcely  be  5.  pi.  120X  fKMbo  spi^'iiks  <<f  thiin  us 

doubted  that  this  Publiiu  (.>^a8^mg  is  lyinff  !n  Uie  open  sea  north  of  the 

the  iwuuc  Hn  the  lieuteDaut  of  Caisar,  Artabri,  '*in  about  the  aame  latitude 

who  8ub(liu<l  the  Armurican  tribtts  in  ua  Britain:"  p^vti  v^dymt,  luerik  rh 

Gaul,  aiul  vi^it^'<^  tin-  f<hnrte  of  llu>  BptTToyiKdv  irtcs  ttKtfia   npvfuvai,  the 

Western  Oc«aiii  (Ctt-sur,  Jl.  (V,  ii.  34  ;  ttoutb-weiitcro  angle  of  which  he  re- 

Irat  it  iri  ttmn^e  that  if  Strabo  ha«l  garded  aa  fadng  the  P*yrcnec« !  But 

ft<-r«-<s  ((>  the  inforunitiim  whi<-li  ho  oil-  this  very  phrase  evidently  exohub'H 

Uctiti,  he  should  still  connect  lUc  Cas-  the  supposition  tliat  they  were  iu  itt> 

aitnldea  with  Spahi,  inatead  of  Gavl  or  imnwafate  viciinity. 
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under  the  name  of  louiasiofly  and  describes  it  as  separating  the 
Helvetii  £rom  the  Sequani,  who  inhabited  the  region  known  in 
modem  times  bb  Tranche  Gomte.*   With  the  Rhone  and  its 
tribntaries  he  was  well  acquainted,  and  describes  very 
xeotly  the  oonfluenoe  of  the  Dnhis  (Doabs)  with  the  Afar 
(Sadne),  and  that  of  the  latter  river  with  the  Bhone,  but  he 
enoneonsly  supposed  both  the  Aiar  and  the  Dubis — as  well  as 
the  Seqnana  (Seine) — to  take  their  rise  in  the  Alps — sho\*ing 
how  vap:iie  was  his  knowledge  of  the  rehitiuns  of  the  difft'reiit 
mountain-chains  in  this  part  of  Gaul.®    He  was  familiar  also, 
as  already  mentioned,  with  the  great  rivers  that  flowed  into 
the  (Jeean — the  Garonne,  Loire,  and  Seine — all  of  which  he 
conceived  to  flow,  in  a  general  way,  from  south  to  north, 
parallel  with  the  Bhine  and  the  Pyrenees.    And  he  was  fully 
alive  to  the  remarkable  advantages  derived  by  Gaul  from  the 
facilities  of  internal  oonunnnication  afforded  by  these  riveiSy 
which  approached  so  near  to  each  other  that  a  very  short 
passage  over  land  was  needed  ftom  the  Sadne  to  the  Sdne  on 
uie  one  hand,  and  from  the  Bhone  to  the  Loire  on  the  other  J 
These  facilities  weie  in  his  time  turned  extensively  to  account : 
and  a  flourishing  transit  trade  was  carried  on  from  the  ports  on 
the  Ocean  to  those  of  Narlx)  and  I^Iassilia  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean.   F)urdigala  (Bordeaux)  at  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne 
was  already  an  important  emporium  of  trade.   Tiie  iiames  of 
the  sea  ports  at  the  mouths  of  the  other  two  great  rivers,  the 
Loire  and  the  Seine,  tStrabo  has  unfortunately  omitted  to  men- 
tion. Corbiio,  which  had  fonnerly  been  the  chief  port  on'the 
Loire,*  had  in  his  time  ceased  to  exist 

§  6.  His  description  of  the  Boman  Province,  or  GaUia  Nar- 
bonensis,  as  it  was  now  beginning  to  be  called,  is  minute  and' 
acenmte,  and  he  clearly  points  out  the  difference  of  its  climate, 
which  distinguished  it  from  other  parts  of  fianl,  and  more 
nearly  approached  to  that  of  Italy.^  With  the  rest  of  Gaul  his 

•It.  8.^4.  p.  193.  I  8e«  Chapter  XYII.  p.  19. 

•  iv.  3,  §  2,  p.  192.  •  iv.  p.  178.  The  whole  of  the  Nar- 
^  iv.  1.  §  14,  p.  189.  I  bonitis  (he  «ajs)  produces  the  same 

*  Polyb.  ap.  8tral>.  iv.  2,  §  1,  p.  190.  •  fruiU  as  Itely.  Bot  m  you  adnunoe  lo 
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aoqtiaintanoe  was  comparatively  superficial,  but  he  had  heie 
an  excellent  authority  be£ore  him  in  Caesar,  of  whose  Com- 
mentanes  he  made  great  use,  and  whom  h6  generally  follows 
in  legaid  to  the  names  and  diTisions  of  the  Graolish  tribes.  A 
more  lecent  anthority  was  indeed  available  in  his  tune  in  the 
inscription  on  the  altar  at  Lyons  erected  in  honour  of  Augustas 
by  the  combined  nations  of  Gaul,  and  which  bore  the  names  of 
sixty  tribes  or  states  (civitates).*    But  Strabo  does  not  appear 
to  have  derived  any  assistance  from  the  materials  furnished 
by  this  document.     Nor  do  we  find  liim  making;  any  use, 
for  the  pur|X)ses  of  his  ^geographical  description,  of  the  lines  of  . 
road  which  the  Honiaus  had  already  constructed  through  the 
country :  though  he  himself  tells  us  that  Agrippa  had  made 
four  such  lines  of  highway,  all  proceeding  from  Lugdunum 
(Lyons)  as  a  centre.  The  first  of  these  proceeded  through  the 
Geyennes  to  the  Santones  and  Aquitania;  the  second  led  to 
the  Bhine ;  the  third  to  the  shores  of  the  Ocean,  adjoining  the 
territory  of  the  Belloyaei  and  Ambiani ;  and  tiie  fourth  to  the 
Narbonitis  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Massilia.*   Prom  thence 
another  line  branched  off  by  Tarasco  to  Xemausus  and  Narbo, 
and  thence  to  the  passage  of  the  Pyrenees.     This  last  he 
describes  minutely,  as  well  as  anotlier  branch  proceeding  from 
Tarasco  through  the  land  of  the  Vocontii  to  Ebrodunum 
(Embrun),  and  thence  over  the  Mont  Genbvre  to  Ooelum  in 
Italy.'   This  was  in  his  day  one  of  the  most  firequented  passes 
orer  the  Alps.    But  his  accurate  details  ccmceming  these 
roads  through  the  Boman  proyince»  which  had  existed  long 
before^  render  the  absence  of  them  in  regard  to  the  great 
oentral  lines  the  more  striking. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  knowledge  of  the  parts  of 

the  nortli,  nnd  to  Mount  Uemmemu,  |  altar  is  again  referred  tu  by  Dion  Caa> 

the  country  ceases  to  flToduce  olivee  sius  (liv.  32).  by  Suetoniua  (Clattd.  2% 

and  fig»,  thoujeh  other  things  still  grow,  and  by  Juvenal  (iSat.  i.  v.  44  ).  I  nfortu- 

As  you  advance  farther,  the  vine  also  nately  no  record  has  been  pre;ierved  to 

<kiet  not  readily  ripen  i1»  flmlt.   But  us  of  the  inscribed  namei. 

the  whole  country  bears  com,  millet,  '  iv.  6,  §  11,  p.  2(J8. 

•coma,  and  all  kinds  of  cattle.  '  iv.  1,  {j  %  pp.  178, 17t^.  • 
•  SIMns  iv.  8,  f  8,  p.  192.  Tbb 
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Cranl  adjoining  the  Ocean  ma  very  imperfect:  the  yagaeneea 
and  generality  of  his  notices  of  this  part  of  the  country  con- 
trasts strongly  with  the  detailed  accuracy  of  his  description  of 
the  regions  adjacent  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Pyrenees. 

The  only  exception  is  with  regard  to  the  Veneti,  of  whose 
naval  power  and  the  construction  of  their  ships  he  gives  a  full 
account ;  but  this  is  taken  directly  from  Cajsar/  Of  the  other 
Armorican  tribes  ho  mentions  only  the  Osismii,  whom  ho  iden- 
tities with  the  Ostimii  of  Pytheaa,  and  states  that  they  dwelt 
upon  a  promontory  projecting  a  considerable  distance  into  the 
sea»  but  not  to  the  extent  maintained  by  that  writer,  and  those 
who  followed  him.  It  is  evident  that  8tiabo  had  here  no 
correct  information,  and  had  no  idea  of  the  real  extent  and 
magnitude  of  the  Armorican  promontory,  fle  apparently  con- 
ceived the  Yenetiy  who,  as  he  learned  from  Oiesar,  carried 
on  an  extensive  trade  with  Britain,  to  be  situated  opposite  to 
that  island.* 

§  7.  With  regard  to  the  division  of  Gaul  he  begins  by  stating 
in  accordance  with  Cresar  that  it  wjis  divided  into  tliree 
nations,  the  Aquitanians,  the  Celts  (►r  Gauls  properly  so  called, 
and  the  Belg^e.  The  Aquitanians  were,  as  he  justly  observes, 
a  wholly  distinct  people  from  the  Celts,  and  more  nearly 
resembled  the  Iberians.  In  this  ethnographical  sense  they 
were  bounded  by  the  Garonne  to  the  north :  but  in  the  reor- 
ganisation of  Gaul  by  Augustus,  that  emperor  had  extended 
the  limits  of  Aquitania  to  the  Loire,  thus  uniting  fourteen 
tribes  of  Celtic  origin  with  the  Aquitanians  properly  so  called. 
The  rest  of  Gaul  was  divided  into  the  provinces  of  Gallia  Lug- 
dunensis  and  Belgica :  but  Strabo  differs  from  all  other  writers 


*  iv.  4,  §  1,  p.  IM.   Compare  CMar,  !  unnia,  qtut;  contra  f(u  rf^one*  potiitn 

B.  G.  V.  13.  ett,  arcessunt  "  («.  G.  iii.  9).    There  is 

'  Strabcs  iv.  4,  §  1.   He  may  in  part  nothing  in  Ck^sar  to  show  whether  he 

have  been  misled  by  CsBsar's  expression,  was  ac  jnaiiited  with  the  configuration 

where,  after  enamerating  the  maritime  of  the  oiast^i  of  Brittany  and  Nor- 

satioiis  that  aeDtaaziliary  forces  to  the  maody ;  he  twice  mentions  Uie  name 

Venatit  including   the  0>ismii    and  of  the  Osismii  amonn  the  Armorican 

I^xovii,  as  well  as  the  Morini  and  tribes,  but  with  no  further  indication 

Menapii,  he  adds,  **aQxilia  «s  Brit-  of  their  poeition  (B.  <?.  iL  Si ;  vti.  75). 
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in  ezteading  the  latter  proTinoe  along  the  shores  of  the  Ocean 
from  the  months  of  the  Bhine  to  those  of  the  Loure,  so  as  to 
inclnde  the  Yeneti  and  Osismii  among  the  Belgic  tribes.*  This 
is  probably  an  error,  bnt  Stmbo  himself  remarks  that  the  geo- 
grapher docs  not  require  to  take  much  pains  with  regard  to 
the  merely  political  and  administrative  divisions  of  countries 
where  these  do  not  coincide  with  natural  boundaries. 

His  account  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Gauls,  as 
well  as  of  their  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  is  taken  almost 
entirely  from  Cfrstir,  bnt  with  the  addition  of  some  ciicnm- 
stances  of  more  dubions  authenticity,  which  he  derived  from 
Posidonins»  Artemidoms,  and  other  Greek  authorities.  He 
adds  however  that  the  Ganls  were  rapidly  becoming  ciyilized, 
and  imitating  the  Roman  manners,  as  well  as  ado]>tin^^  their 
language.  This  change  had  already  taken  place  to  a  great 
extent  in  tlie  Koman  province,  or  Xarbonitis,  where  the  native 
tribes  had  l»een  stimulated  by  the  example  of  the  ^rassuliots, 
and  begun  even  to  devote  their  attention  to  literature  and 
study :  and  it  was  from  thence  extending  itself  by  degrees  into 
the  neighbouring  parts  of  GrauL'  V 

§  8.  Of  Britain  he  had  yery  little  knowledge  beyond  what 
he  derived  from  Onsar.  We  have  already  seen  that  he  erro- 
neously conceived  the  south  coast  of  Britain  to  extend  opposite 
to  that  of  Gaul,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Khine  to  the  Pyrenees, 
and  that  the  int^^rval  wa8  throughout  much  the  same,  so  that 
the  distance  was  not  iiiiich  greater  from  the  mouths  (»f  the 
Garonne  and  the  Loire  than  from  those  of  the  Seine  and 
Khine.  But  the  nearest  point,  he  correctly  adds,  was  from  the/ 
Tortus  Itius,  in  the  land  of  the  Morini,  from  whence  Cffisar 
sailed  on  his  expedition  to  the  island:  the  distance  at  this 
point  being  only  820  stadia.  It  is  strange  however  that  he 
altogether  rejects  the  statements  of  Omar  with  regard  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  island,  and  regards  the  side  o])posite  to 
Gaul — the  length  of  which  he  estimates  at  th^  utmost  at 


•  6Urabo,  I.  c  '  iv.  1,  §  12.  p.  186. 
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5000  rtidia-  m  the  longart  aide  o£  Britem»  inftead  of  beings 
aa  Coaar  bad  daacaibed  it,  and  aa  it  really  la,  bj  miieh  the 
ahorteat'  He  conaeqnently  ga^  to  the  idand  •  very  inoon- 
aidemhle  extenaioii  towaida  the  north,  so  aa  to  bring  its  moat 

northerly  portions  into  the  same  latitude  as  the  mouths  of  the 
IVjrysthenes,  and  only  87(XJ  stadia,  or  14^  degrees  of  latitude 
north  of  the  Strait  of  the  ( '<»liiiims.^ 

No  attempt  had  been  made  since  the  time  of  Ca-sar  to 
subjugate  Britain,  but  the  native  princes  had  entered  into 
fiieodly  xelatioiia  with  the  Roman  Emperors,  and  a  oooaider- 
aUe  oommeioe  was  carried  on  with  the  island.  Among  the 
prodoots  exported  issjm  thence  Strabo  enumerates  gold  and 
ailfer  aa  well  aa  iion*  but  malna  no  mention  of  tin:  beaidea 
theae,  he  aayi^  it  fonitahed  cam^  eattle,  hidea  and  akrea^  and 
dogs  for  the  chaae  of  a  yeiy  fine  breed.  The  climate  waa 
milder  than  that  of  Ghinl,  bat  yery  subject  to  mists,  so  that 
even  in  bright  weather  the  sun  was  only  visible  for  three  or 
four  hours  in  the  day.^ 

leme  or  IrL-land  he  conceived,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, and  as  he  himself  repeatedly  states,  to  Iw  situated  to 
the  north  of  Britain.  Its  length  was  greater  than  its  breadth, 
bat  he  does  not  give  an  estimate  of  either :  nor  does  he  in  this 
place  aay  anything  of  its  distance  from  Britain.  Bat  he  elee- 
whae  atatea  that  the  interral  was  not  known  with  any  cer- 
tainty.' He  however  regarded  it  aa  the  moat  noiihem  of 
all  Imown  lands,  and  aa  barely  habitable  on  acooont  of  the 
cold.'  Of  its  inhalntants  little  was  known:  they  were  said 
to  be  mere  savages,  addicted  to  cannibalism,  and  holding 
prumij>cuous  intercourse  with  their  women.    But  Strabo  himself 

*  Strobo,  i.  4,  § p.  ;  iv.  5,  §  1,  riiir*l4ptrriyovKtriyn£>fnftap.xStrorirris 
p.  I'JU.    See  ChapttT  XIX,  p.  127.  dun-    Again,  iu  another  passage  i^ii. 

'  Id.  ii.  5,  §  IH.  pp.  114.  115.  .p.  72X  h»  tells  xu  that  lomc  wm  not 

*  Id.  iv.  5,  2,  3.  In  anotln^r  pas-  more  than  5000  t-tadia  distant  /rem 
Mge(iL5,  p.  115)  he  tcll^  us  that  the  Gaul:  a  statement  tLat  he  most  have 
Bomana  pnrpoeeiy  refrained  from  con-  '  found  floiiie  dUBflulty  is  reconeiling 
qucrinir  the  i.-land.  in  order  to  avoid  ,  with  his  own  systeni. 

the  cxiicUbu  uf  Uiauitaiuiug  it.  '      '  8cc  the  pasMgeii  cited  in  note  to 

*  iL5^|8»]».  115.  rhrimiWtpiwl     p.  882. 
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adds  that  he  had  no  trustworthy  authorities  for  these  lacts. 
The  other  islands  around  Britain  he  treats  as  unworthy  of 
notice,  and  mentions  Thule  only  to  repeat  his  disbelief  of  the 
aooount  of  it  that  had  been  given  by  Pytheas/ 

§  9.  He  next  letums  to  speak  of  the  Alpe,  his  knowledge  of 
wMoh  shows,  as  might  be  expected,  a  great  advance  upon  that 
of  Poljbins.    Indeed  the  lecent  subjugation  of  the  Alpine 
tribes  under  Augustus,  and  the  frequent  communication  held 
by  the  Romans  with  their  Transalpine  provinces,  had  necessarily 
led  to  a  much  more  familiar  acquaintance  with  those  mountains. 
Hence  Strabo  is  not  only  able  to  give  us  many  interesting 
particulars  concerning  the  different  nations  inhabiting  tlie 
Alps  and  a  correct  description  of  their  localities,  but  his 
aeooont  of  the  mountain  chain  itself  shows  a  clear  idea  of  its 
general  f<^rm  and  configuration,  and  of  the  riveis  that  flowed 
fiom  it.  Thus  he  describes  the  Alps  as  forming  a  great  curve 
having  its  ooncave  side  turned  towards  the  plains  of  Italy,  its 
centre  in  the  land  of  the  Sslassiaus,  and  ito  two  extremities 
bending  round,  the  one  by  Mount  Oora,  and  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic,  the  other  along  the  sea  coast  of  Liguria  to  Gtenoa, 
where  they  join  the  Apennines.*    In  another  passage*  he  lixcs 
the  tenninati<m  of  the  Maritime  Alps  with  more  precision  at 
Va<hi  Sabbata  ( Fai/o),  2()0  stjidia  from  (jrenoa,  which  almost 
eitactly  coincides  with  the  view  generally  adopted  by  modern 
geographers.    The  highest  summits  of  the  whole  range  he 
supposes  to  be  those  in  the  land  of  the  Medulli  (between  the 
Mont  Genevre  and  the  Petit  St.  Bemaid),  where  the  direct 
ssoent  of  the  mountains  was  said  to  be  not  less  than  100  stadia 
and  the  descent  on  the  other  side  into  Italy  the  same  distance. 
Here  among  the  hollows  of  the  mountains  was  a  lake,  and  two 
•ouroes,  from  one  of  which  flowed  the  Druentia  (Durance)  into 
Gaul  to  join  the  Bhone ;  from  the  other  tiie  Durias  (Dora)  to 

«  fitrabo,  iv.     §  5,  p.  201.   Of  the  the  group  of  tho  Bnteonio  Ulsnda  (aw 

ritfrrHi^  he  had  already  spoken,  in  above,  p.  245). 

eoQiieetkm  with  Spain,  and  evidtnUy  *  v.  1,  §  3,  p.  211. 

did  not  Ngpid  tlieiii  M  beloogiiig  lo  *  iv.  ^  §  1,  p.  202. 
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join  the  Po.^  That  river  itself  had  its  somoes  in  the  same  neigh* 
boorhood,  bat  at  a  lower  leyel,  and  was  swelled  in  its  ooniae 
by  the  jnnctiun  of  many  tributaries.*  In  like  manner  he  tells 
ns  correctly  that  the  Rhone  and  the  Bhine  had  their  sonrces 
near  to  one  ^i^pther  in  the  Monnit  Adnla  (^A^&utsi) — ^the  only 
distinctive  ay  ellation  of  any  particalar  group  which  he  men- 
tions— and  tlit  .  they  each  formed  a  large  lake  in  their  course 
lower  down.*  He  was  also  aware  of  the  tnie  source  of  the 
Danube,  which  ho  well  describes  as  lying  in  a  detached  ndgc 
of  mountains,  beyond  the  llhine  and  its  lake,  adjoining  the 
8uevi  and  the  Hercynian  Forest.' 

With  the  -eastern  rxtrcmity  of  the  Alps,  where  the  chain 
sweeps  round  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  he  was  also  well 
acquainted,  and  gives  a  curious  account  of  the  oommeice  that 
was  carried  on  in  his  day  over  the  Mount  Ocia — ^which  he 
correctly  describes  as  the  lowest  jNirt  of  the  Alps — firom 
Aquileia  to  a  place  called  Nauportus  or  Pamportns  on  the 
Save.  It  was  by  this  route  that  Italian  goods  wore  conveyed 
into  Pannonia  and  the  other  countries  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube.^  The  other  mountaineers  of  the  Alps  also  curried  on 
some  trade  with  Italy,  bringing  down  resin,  pitch,  wax,  honey, 
and  cheese.  In  his  tintte  they  were  become  tranquil  subjects 
of  Rome,  and  had  laid  aside  the  predatory  habits  which  they 
had  practised  for  centuries. 

§  10.  Augustus,  who  had  completed  the  subjugation  of  the 
mountain  tribes,  had  also,  he  tells  us,  bestowed  great  pains 
upon  the  construction  of  roads  through  their  country :  and  had 
rendered  these  practicable  for  carriages,  wherever  the  natural 
difficulties  were  not  too  great.^   Still  the  number  of  high 

'  iv.  6,  {  8^  pfi.  208,  204k  <  fonned  by  the  Bhinc,  though  it  had 

*  Ibid.  p.  204.  reo/'nUy  attracts  ftttention  during  the 

*  Ibid.  §6,  p.  204.  He  adds  that  the  1  campaign  of  Tiberiues  apiiuHt  the  Via- 
AdiiM  (Adda),  which  fonned  the  Like  |  dolici,  who  had  actually  eHtabliah«i  • 
lAriufl,  had  its  soonMS  in  the  Mme  naval  station  on  tlie  only  ieland  it  ooll- 
mountain  group.  tains  (Strabo,  vii.  1,  §  5,  p.  21)2). 

*  Of  theae  he  was  well  acqnalDtod  |     '  iv.  G.  §  9 ;  vii.  1,  §  & 
with  the  name  of  tlie  Lake  Lemannp,  '  iv.  fi,  §  10,  p.  208. 
through  which  the  Rliouo  flowed  ;  but  *  iv.  6,  §  ti,  p.  204. 
•mMienily  knew  no  name  for  the  lake  ! 
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roads  thus  opened  was  but  small.  Of  the  two  passes  leading 
from  the  valley  of  the  Salassi  to  Lagdiinom,  t\\%  one  through 
the  Centrones  (the  Little  St.  Bernard)  wbioli  Iftte  the  longer 
and  more  circuitous  was  available  for  eiirria^*ee,  the  other 
across  the  Pennine  Alps  (the  Great  Sti  RtdjipI)  \\as  more 
direct,  but  narrow  and  steep,  and  not  pn^elicabl  Mbr  carriages. 
The  road  through  the  Graian  Alps,  and  the  p(  »ty  kingdom  of 
Cottius  (the  Mont  Genevre)'  was  apparently  also  open  to 
carriages,  and  was  one  of  the  most  frequented  poflncw  in  the 
Roman  times.  No  mention  is  found  of  any  other  pass  between 
the  Great  St.  Bernard  and  that  through  the  Rhaetians  (the 
Brenner  pass  in  the  Tyrol)  which  from  its  comparative  facility 
must  have  been  frequented  in  all  times.  But  Strabo,  with  a 
want  of  method  often  found  in  his  work,  while  censuring 
Polybiufl  for  noticing  only  four  passes  across  the  Alps,  has 
omitted  to  give  us  any  regular  enumeration  of  those  known 
and  frequented  in  his  own  day.  He  describes  in  strong  terms 
the  natural  difficulties  of  these  passes,  the  frightful  chasms  and 
giddy  precipices  along  which  the  narrow  roads  had  to  be 
carried,  as  well  as  the  avalanches  of  snow,  which  were  capable 
of  carrying  away  whole  companies  of  travellers  at  once.  These 
he  ascril)es  with  remarkable  precision  to  the  sliding  of  great 
masses  of  snow,  congealed  by  successive  frosts,  one  over  the 
other.' 

§  11.  The  fifth  and  sixth  books  are  devoted  to  the  description 
of  Italy  and  the  adjoining  islands,  with  which  he  was  of  course 
well  acquainted,  and  for  the  topography  of  which  he  had  abun- 
dant materials  at  his  command.  We  have  already  seen  how 
erroneous  was  his  conception  of  the  true  position  and  configu- 
ration of  the  peninsula,  as  it  would  be  represented  on  a  map ; 
but  with  its  general  features  he  was  naturally  familiar,  and  his 
outline  of  its  physical  geography  is  on  the  whole  clear  and 
satisfactory.  The  leading  natural  features  of  Italy  are  indeed 
so  strongly  marked  by  nature  that  it  would  be  difficult  not  to 


•  This  ronto  w  <1o8cribc<I  in  dciuil,  iv.  1,  §  3,  p.  179. 

•  iv.  «,  §  a,  p.  204. 
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seize  them  corrpotly.  Such  is  in  the  first  place  the  broad 
valley,  or  r;iiher  plain,  of  the  Po,  bounded  by  the  great  chain 
of  the  Alps  on  the  north  and  by  the  inferior,  but  scarcely  less 
marked,  ranf^e  of  the  Apennines  to  the  south,  and  gradually 
passing  into  the  laganes  and  marshes  of  Venetia  and  the  low 
country  near  Rwveniia.  The  Apennines  also  are  well  described 
by  Strah«*)  as  oxtentling  directly  across  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  land,  from  the  frontiers  of  Liguria  and  Tyrrhenia  on  the 
one  sea  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ariminum  and  Ancona  on  the 
other,  and  then  turning  inland  so  as  to  divide  the  peninsula 
into  two  through  its  whole  length,  but  keeping  nearer  to  the 
Adriatic  till  they  turn  off  again  in  Lucania,  and  after  passing 
through  Lucania  and  Bnittium  end  in  the  promontory  of 
Leucopetra  not  far  from  Rhegium.^  He  compares  the  penin- 
sular portion  of  Italy — excluding  the  two  projecting  spurs  or 
promontories  of  lapygia  and  Bnittium — with  that  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea  adjoining  it :®  rather  a  singular  comparison  and 
rendered  more  so  by  his  adding  that  the  length  of  each  is  not 
much  less  than  6000  stadia  (600  G.  miles),  a  great  exaggeration, 
as  the  distance  from  Ariminum  to  the  extremity  of  the  lapygian 
peninsula  (thus  including  the  latter,  which  Strabo  excludes)  is 
little  more,  as  measured  on  the  map,  than  360  G.  miles.* 

This  hist  statement  is  probably  copied  from  some  of  his 
earlier  Greek  authorities :  and  indeed  throughout  this  portion 
of  his  work  we  find  him  fluctuating  between  two  sets  of  autho- 
rities— the  earlier  Greek  writers,  to  whose  statements  he  clings 
with  a  strange  tenacity,  even  in  regard  to  matters  on  which 
much  better  sources  of  information  were  open  to  him,  and  the 
more  recent  statements  of  Boman  writers,  based  upon  more 
accurate  measurements  and  itineraries.  Among  the  latter 
especially  we  find  him  repeatedly  citing  an  anonymous  author 
whom  he  calls  "  the  chorographer,"  and  of  whom  all  that  we 

^  V.  1,  §  3,  p.  211.  I  Adriatic,  nnd  odaptod  his  ideas  of 

•  Ibid.  I  Italy  to  it    Tho  Antonine  Itiuerary 

•  Strabo  had  apparently,  in  common  gives  the  distance  (by  road)  from  Ari- 
with  the  earlier  geogmphors,  an  exag-  |  miniira  to  Brundisinm  at  .524  Roman 
gcrated  notion  of  the  length  of  tlie  miles,  or  420  G.  miles. 
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know  is  that  from  his  giviiig  the  distanced  in  miles  it  may  be 
fairly  infeixed  that  he  was  a  Latin,  not  a  Greek,  author.^ 
Whether  this  anonymons  work  was  baaed  mainly  cdk  the  itine- 
lariea  and  consequently  confined  chiefly  to  distances,  cannot 
be  affirmed  with  certainty,  nor  do  we  know  from  what  soorces 
Strabo  derived  his  knowledp^e  of  the  topography  of  those  parts 
of  Italy  which  he  had  not  himself  visited,  but  it  is  certain  that 
these  topographical  details  are  for  the  most  part  very  correct, 
and  the  order  in  which  the  numerous  towns  mentioned  are 
enumerated  is  generally  systematic  and  well  chosen.  It  is 
dear  indeed,  as  has  been  already  shown,  that  maps  of  Italy 
were  well  known,  and  probably  not  uncommon,  in  the  time  of 
Strabo,  and  the  dear  and  metiiodicd  character  of  his  descrip- 
tion certainly  giyes  the  impression  of  having  been  written 
with  such  a  representation  before  him.  At  the  same  time  the 
more  lively  and  graphic  manner  in  which  he  describes  par- 
ticular localities — as  for  iustiince  the  Port  of  Luna,  Volterra, 
Po})ulonium,  and  the  greater  part  of  Campania — points  clearly 
to  being  the  result  of  personal  observation.  His  account  of 
Northern  Italy  on  the  other  band,  in  which  he  gives  many 
interesting  details  concerning  the  marshes  and  lagunes  of 
Yenetia  and  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  from  Altinum  to 
Bayenna,  and  his  description  of  the  site  of  the  latter  dty — 
a  position  almost  exactly  resembling  that  of  Yenice  at  the 
present  day' — ^must  probably  haye  been  deriyed  at  second* 
hand  from  some  other  writer.  He  follows  the  popular  Roman 
notion  that  the  Tadus  wtus  the  largest  river  in  Europe  except 
the  Danube :  ^  but  rejects  without  hesitation  its  identihcation 
with  the  famous  Kridanus,  which  he  treats  as  a  wholly  ^bulous 
stream.^ 

In  describing  Campania  he  takes  occasion  to  give  ua  some 


'  On  ttnV  sii1)jf>ct  aee  the  note  to  p. 
177,  CLiipter  XX. 

3  V.  1.  S  7,  p.  218.  It  is  remarkable 
also  that  he  iiutioea  the  titles  in  this 
|jttrt  of  tke  Adriatic,  wiiicli  in,  a8  he  bb- 
•erf<e%  Hie  only  put  of  **  owaea,"  which 
it  alloctod  in  Ihif  reqMot  like  the 


Ocean.   Ibid.  §  5,  p.  212. 

*  CIS  8c  tV  'A9ptaruc^p  Od^trrw 

TOW  "larpov,  iv.  6,  §  5,  p.  204. 
V.  1,$9,  p.215. 
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curious  particnlan  concerning  the  yolcanic  eruptions  of  which 

it  had  Ix-en  the  scene,  particularly  of  one  of  Mount  Epomeus 
in  the  island  of  Pithecusa  (Ischia),  which  had  been  described 
by  the  historian  Tiniicus,  having  ha})p<*ncd  not  long  before 
his  time.*  On  the- other  hand  he  has  record(?d  his  sagacious 
observation  of  Mount  YesuviuSy  that  it  had  every  appear- 
ance of  haying  once  been  a  burning  mountain,  but  which  had 
gone  out  for  want  of  fuel.^  It  was  little  suspected  by  anj  one 
how  soon  it  was  destined  to  lesume  its  activity. 

The  aooonnt  of  the  sonth  of  Italy — ^Luoania,  Brattinm, 
lapygia,  and  Apulia,  which  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the 
siztii  book,  is  mainly  derived  horn  Greek  authorities,  and 
taken  up  to  a  great  extent  with  historical  particulars  con- 
cerning the  Greek  colonies  which  l>ordered  the  whole  of  these 
shores.  Many  of  these  are  of  much  interest  and  would  \yo 
otherwise  unknown  to  us,  but  not  strictly  of  a  geographical 
character.  In  describing  the  Apulian  coast  he  treats  of  the 
distances  along  the  Adriatic  generally,  and  points  out  the 
discrepancy  between  "  the  chorographer  "  and  his  Greek  au- 
thorities, Artemidorus  especially ;  and  takes  the  opportunity 
of  commenting  on  the  diversity  frequently  found  in  this 
respect  among  different  authors.*  When  he  has  no  means  oi 
determining  between  them,  he  adds,  he  contents  himself  with 
repeating  the  conflicting  statements :  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  him  that  the  Komau  authoritij  s,  having  the 
advantage  of  measured  roads,  were  in  most  cases,  if  not  in 
all,  cntith'd  U)  the  gicutor  credit.*  In  describing  Ikundusium 
he  notices  briefly  the  course  of  the  Appian  Way — the  great 
highway  from  Bome  to  the  provinces  of  the  East,  which  in  his 

•  V.  4,  §  0,  p.  24S.  ,  The  first  disttinoe  is  almost  prccisoly 

•  its  TtK^iaipon'  6.y  rn  rh  x^p^oy  tovto  correct,  according  to  tbo  Itineraries, 
«if«<r6iai  wp6r«poy  koI  fx^^"  tpten^pat  which  give  167  miles  from  Brundaiiam 
irvpSi,  <T$f<Terivat  8'  ^viAimri^s  r^s  to  SijKHittjm  (Maiifrodoilia) :  but  the 
0A1JJ,  V.  4,  §  8,  p.  247.  I  si'cond  falls  coiihiderably  short  of  that 

'  vi.  3.  §  10,  p.  285.  •  given  in  the  Itineraries,  which  unomitB 

•  In  this  instance  tlu-  chorographer  to  2H1  miles.  It  is  pn»lviihle,  however, 
gave  the  distance  from  Bruudusium  to  that  in  this  instanoe  the  latter  excieed 
the  Oarganiu  at  165  (Boman)  mOes,  tbe  tnith. 

Mid  finm  tbenoe  to  Anoooft  at  2M  inilea. 
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day  ooiuisted  of  two  main  branches^  the  one,  piacticable  for 
carriagefl,  leading  from  Bnmdonvm  to  Taientmn,  and  thence 
direct  through  Yeniuria  to  Benererntnm :  the  other,  practicable 

for  mules  only,  proeoeding  through  Egnatia,  Canusiuni,  aiul 
Herdonea,  and  rrjoining  the  main  line  at  l^eneventum.*  He 
gives  the  whoh'  distance  from  Ivonie  to  Briindusium  as  300 
miles,  which  is  almost  precisely  correct,  the  distance  by  the 
first  of  the  two  roads  described  being  358  miles  according  to 
the  Antonine  Itinerary.' 

§  12.  He  describes  Sicily  at  oonsideiable  length,  and  on  this 
occasion  giyes  ns  the  distances  fnmished  him  by  ''the  cho- 
rographer "  in  detail,  showing  the  nature  of  the  materials  on 
which  that  author  relied.  Nor  does  his  estimate  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  island  difier  widely  from  the  truth  ;  though,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  he  liad  such  a  distorted  idea  of  its  position, 
and  the  bearings  and  directions  of  its  three  sides.  But  he  had 
never  himself  visited  the  island,  and  his  description  is  neither 
Tery  complete  nor  very  accurate.  He  draws  indeed  a  lamentable 
picture  of  the  state  of  decay  to  which  it  was  rednoed  in  his 
time,  notwithstanding  its  great  natural  fertility,  so  that  many 
of  the  towns  had  altogether  disappeared,  while  the  interior  was 
abandoned  almost  entirely  to  shepherds ; '  and  on  this  account 
he  dwells  the  less  carefully  upon  topographical  details. 

Of  the  physical  geography  of  the  island  he  does  not  attempt 
to  give  any  general  view,  but  dwells  at  considerable  length 
upon  the  peculiar  characters  of  ^^tna,  and  the  volcanic  pheno- 
mena to  which  it  was  subject.  Of  t  he  streams  of  lava  especially 
he  gives  an  accurate  and  philosophical  account,  pointing  out 
how  the  burning  matter  that  oveiflows  from  the  crater  in  a 
liquid  state  gradually  hardens  into  a  compact  and  hard  rock, 
like  a  mill-stone.*  He  notices  also  the  great  fertility  of  the 
soil  produced  by  the  volcanic  ashes  for  the  growth  of  vines :  a 


•  Ti.  3.  §  7.    II  wonld  seem  thut  in  ,  the  two  limnches. 

hin  time  the  name  of  the  Appiaa  Wuy  '  *  Itin.  Ant.  pp.  107-111,  120. 

«a8  contintnl  to  the  portion  fnooi  Bene-  '  vi.  2,  §  G,  p.  272. 

T«  ntuin  to  Konie,  atWr  the  junction  of  '  vi.  2,  §  3,  p.  2<i9. 

VOL.  II.  S 
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circumstance  tliat  lie  had  already  observed  in  regard  to 
Vesuvius/  Much  of  this  description  appears  to  be  taken  from 
Posidomus :  but  Strabo  adds  an  account  of  the  appearance  of 
the  summit  and  the  actual  oonditkm  of  the  ciater,  as  he  had 
heard  it  from  persons  who  had  recently  made  the  ascent*  It  is 
erident  therefore  that  in  his  time  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
inquisitire  traTelleis  to  make  the  ascent^  which  xeally  offers 
no  difSoulties.  He  gives  us  also  many  interesting  partieolais 
concerning  the  yolcanic  phenomena  of  the  iBolian  Islands, 
especially  of  the  remarkable  eruption  that  had  thrown  up  a 
small  islet  or  rook  out  of  the  sea  in  the  nei«j:hl)Ourhood  of  the 
island  called  by  the  Greeks  lliera,  as  being  above  all  others 
sacred  to  Vulcan,  and  the  scene  of  his  subterranean  operations.' 
Both  this  island  and  that  of  Strongyle  (Stromboli)  seem  to 
have  been  at  this  period  in  a  state  of  constant  Tolcanio 
actiyity. 

§  13.  Of  the  other  two  great  islands  of  the  Mediterranean, 
Sardinia  and  Corsica,  Strabo  has  given  but  a  very  brief  and 
imperfect  account'  Both  of  them  indeed  were  in  ancient 
times,  as  they  have  continued  almost  to  our  own  day,  in  a  state 
of  semi-barbarism  little  corresponding  with  their  size  and 
ihv'iT  natural  resources ;  and  though  they  had  long  been 
broutrht  under  the  direct  authority  of  Kome,  the  mountaiiu'ers 
of  the  interior  continued  in  both  islands  to  lead  a  lawless  and 
barbarous  life,  plundering  their  neighbours  in  the  plains,  and 
only  checked  from  time  to  time  by  the  Boman  governors,  who 
would  make  a  razzia  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  slaves,  but 
never  attempted  to  exercise  any  permanent  authority  ovw 
these  wild  districts.'  Some  parts  of  Sardinia,  however,  as  Strabo 

*  V.  4,  §  S,  p.  247.  is  Tioliced  \i\ao  by  Orosius  and  Julius 
^  ol  6' oiy  vfoxTTl  iivufidrrts  Sntyo^y^o  i  UlMuqueus ;  but  Uro«iu8  described  a 

^fuy,  vi.  2,  §  8,  p.  274.  similftr  phenomenon,  the  emergence 

*  VI.  2,  §  11,  p.  277.  Tbi«  outbreuk,  frmn  tlu-  sm  of  nn  ieland  !iof  previously 
which  was  related  by  Poaidonias  as  existing,  ua  tukiug  place  60  years  earlier 
occurring  within  hiB  own  memory  (itbtA  (b.c.  186).  It  m  probable  that  the 
rirlaiMToffUT/^iIi').  was  almost  certainly  j  pmnll  isUmd.  now  called  Vulcanello,  is 
fhe  same  event  w  that  mentioned  by  !  due  to  one  or  other  of  these  eruptions. 
I'liny,  and  referred  by  him  to  the  8rd  I     '  V.  2,  §  7,  pp.  224, 22ft. 

yrar  of  the  ISSid  Olympiad  (b.o.  126).  I     *    2.  $  7,  p.  285. 
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observes,  were  fertile  and  produoed  abundance  of  com,  but  they 
suffered  much  from  imhealthinesSy  as  well  as  from  the  d^pce- 
dations  of  their  neighbonn  in  the  mountains.  The  only  towns 
of  any  importance  ware  Oaralis  and  SnlcL* 

It  has  already  been  pointed  ont  that  Strabo  committed  a 
strange  error  with  regard  to  the  geographical  position  of 
Sardinia  and  Corsica,  as  well  as  that  of  Sicily :  and  it  is  a 
striking  instance  of  his  disregard  for  real  geographical  accu- 
racy, that  he  repeats  the  measurements  given  by  the  anony- 
nn>iis  chorographrr,  both  for  th(;  length  and  breadth  of  the  two 
islands,  and  for  the  distance  from  Sardinia  to  Africa,  without 
perceiving,  or  at  least  without  noticing,  how  entirely  they 
were  at  variance  with  his  own  system  and  arrangement.' 

§  14  Keturning  to  the  north  of  £urope,  Strabo  proceeds,  in 
the  seyenth  book,  to  give  a  brief  general  aooonnt  of  the  conn- 
tries  extending  from  the  Bhine  eastwards  to  the  Borysthenes 
a&d  the  Tanais,  and  situated  to  the  north  ci  the  Danube, 
which  he  describes  as  cutting  the  whole  of  this  eastern  half  of 
Europe  into  two  divisions.*  No  part  of  his  work  is  more  defec* 
tive  than  this.  Imperfect  as  was  the  knowledge  actually  pos- 
sessed of  these  regions,  he  was  far  from  turning  to  account  all 
the  information  concerning  them  that  was  really  available  in 
his  day.  In  regard  to  Germany,  indeed,  he  did  not  fail  to  make 
use  of  the  new  discoveries  that  had  been  02)en(>d  out  by  the 
campaigns  of  Drusns  and  Germanicus^  which  had  extended,  as 
he  observes,  the  knowledge  of  Germany  from  the  Bhine  to  the 
Elbe.*  He  mentions  also  the  intermediate  rivers ;  the  Amisia 
(Ems),  and  the  Yisurgis  (Weser),  as  well  as  the  minor  con- 
tuents  the  Lupia  (Lippe)  and  the  Sales  (Saale).  All  these 
streams,  as  we  have  seen,  had  attracted  attention  in  the  Roman 
wars.  He  mentions  also  the  principal  names  of  Geniiaii  tribes 
and  nations,  with  which  tlio  same  wars  had  remlereil  his  con- 
temporaries familiar,  though  with  very  little  attempt  to  expiaiu 

•  Ibid.  1  3/x«  ''V  Aixfltr^Tov  T^K,  vii,  1,  §  1. 

t  KoteC,p.875.  *  vii.  1,  §  4,  p.  291. 
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their  topographical  relations,  of  which  he  had  probably  very 
imperfect  knowledge.  He  desoribes  at  some  length  the 
Betcepdui  Forest^  which  according  to  his  conception  consti- 
tated  one  of  the  main  physical  features  of  tiie  oonntry,  ex- 
tending firom  the  Lake  of  Constance  and  the  sonrces  of  the 
Danube^  to  the  northern  frontier  of  Bohemia  and  MoraTia* 
indading  within  it  (i,e.  between  it  and  the  Dannbe)  a  tract 
of  fertile  country,  occupied  iu  part  by  the  Quadi  and  Mar- 
comanni,  who  had  recently  taken  possession  of  the  district 
previously  known  as  Boiohemum  (Bohemia).* 

But  beyond  the  Elbe  he  tells  us  that  everything  was  entirely 
unknown ;  an  ignorance  which  he  ascribes  in  great  part  to  the 
policy  of  Augustus  in  preventing  his  generals  from  carrying 
their  arms  beyond  that  river and  while  he  rejects  as  fables 
the  tales  that  were  related  by  Greek  writers  of  the  Cimbii» 
who  had  long  been  known  by  a  kind  of  vague  trsdition  as 
dwelling  on  the  northern  Ooean,^  he  has  nothing  to  substitute 
in  their  place.  Even  of  their  geographical  position  he  had  no 
clear  notion,  and  would  have  led  us  to  imagine  that  they  dwelt 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Elbe ;  he  only  notices  the  belief  that 
they  inhabited  a  peninsula  in  connection  with  the  tradition 
(which  he  rejects  as  a  fable)  that  they  had  been  expelled  from 
it  by  an  irruption  of  the  sea.*  Of  the  great  Cimbric  Cher- 
sonese or  Promontory,  as  a  geographical  feature,  he  had 
evidently  no  idea,  or  of  the  bay  beyond  it  (the  Codanus  Sinns 
of  Latin  writers),  though  some  vague  accounts  of  both  had 
certainly  reached  the  Roman  authorities  in  his  day.'  Nor 
does  he  condescend  to  notice  the  tradition  adopted  by  some 
earlier  authors  of  the  existence  of  a  great  island  in  this  part  of 

*  vii.  1,  §  5.  !  and  apparently  at  an  earlier  period,  as 

*  Ibid.  §  3.  ThiB  name  appears  in  |  that  aatbor  found  fault  with  the  fables 
8tnbo  in  the  slightly  distorted  form  related  concerning  tlietn.  The  ixrup- 
hmfieuuow:  but  he  tcrm8  it  tlie  fiaalXtioy,  tion  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutonee  into 
or  royal  residence,  of  Maroboduus.  and  I  Ghtol  and  Italy  (about  loO  B.C.),  must 


appears  therefore  to  have  conceived  it  as 
ft  town,  rather  tlimi  a  oountrj  or  region. 

•  Ibid.  §  4.  p.  21) I. 

'  The  Cimbri  were  certainly  known 
to  PoridoDiiii      Stmb.  vit    pu  298), 


have  made  the  Romans  familiar  with 
the  name,  and  would  Bfttumlly  excite 
ouriositv     to  their  original  abodeft. 
•  Strabo,  vii.  2,  §  1,  p.  21»2. 
■  See  Chapter  XX.  p.  191. 
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the  northern  Ocean— the  Basilia  of  Timasiis  and  the  Ahaliia  of 
PTtheas.  Even  the  name  of  the  Yiatola^  which  was  certainly 
known  to  the  Bomans  in  his  day,  finds  no  place  in  his  geo- 
graphy, and  it  is  strange  that  he  does  nut  even  allude  to  the 
trade  with  these  regions  for  amber,  which  attracted  so  much 
attention  both  among  Greeks  and  Romans. 

The  whole  coast  of  the  Ocean  beyond  the  Elbe,  he  expressly 
tells  us,^  was  utterly  unknown,  nor  had  any  one  made  the  journey 
by  hmd»  so  that  it  was  only  by  geographical  inference  from  the 
comparison  of  parallels  of  latitude  that  one  could  amye  at  the 
conclusion  that  proceeding  eastward  from  the  Elbe  would  bring 
one  to  the  Borysthenes,  and  the  regions  north  of  the  Euxine^ 
But  who  were  the  nations  inhabiting  this  extensive  tract, 
whether  Bastarnae,  lazyges,  Koxolani,  or  other  Scythian  tribes, 
no  one  could  say  :  nor  whether  any  of  these  tribes  extended  to 
the  northern  Ocean,  or  there  was  a  space  beyond,  uninhabit- 
able from  cold  or  other  causes.  On  one  point  alone  he  was 
correctly  informed:  for  he  tells  us  that  the  whole  country 
eastward  from  the  frontiers  of  Gennany  to  the  Caspian  was 
one  yast  plain  :*  thus  discarding  altogether  the  Tagne  notions 
as  to  the  Bhipiean  Mountains  in  the  north,  which  had  so  long 
lingered  among  Greek  geographers,  and  which  still  retained  a 
hold  on  popular  belief  down  to  a  later  period. 

§  15.  It  is  remarkable  that  Stralxj's  aciiuaiiitance  with  the 
regions  to  the  north  and  north-west  of  the  Euxine  was  almost 
as  imperfect  as  with  those  on  the  Baltic.  Kegarding  Hero- 
dotus as  altogether  unworthy  of  confidence,  he  evidently 
neglected  to  avail  himself  of  the  interesting  materials  col* 
looted  by  that  historian,  and  he  had  no  means  of  supplying 
the  deficiency.  It  would  appear  that  the  increasing  pressure 
of  the  northern  barbanans  upon  the  Greek  cities  of  the  Euxine 
had  limited  their  commercial  relations  with  the  interior  :  and 
though  Strabo  himself  tells  us  that  the  campaigns  of  the 
generals  of  Mithridates  had  been  the  means  of  opening  out 


*  U.  viL  2,  §  4,  p.  294.  I  fmfias  fi*xpl  riit  Kmnim  vMt  l«Tir, 

«  4       «y>Mr4<^«»  «8m  M        |  l^rbiwr.  vii. 8, $  17. p. 806. 
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ft  more  accurate  knowledge  of  tliese  couutries,  it  is  certain 
that  these  did  not  carry  their  arms  fur  from  the  coast,  and  the 
interior  seems  to  have  remained  virtually  unknown.  Thus  he 
tells  ns  that  the  somoes  of  the  Tanius,  like  those  of  the  Nile, 
were  wholly  unknown and  the  same  was  the  case  with  those 
of  the  fioiysthenesy  Hypanis  and  Tjrtm,*  The  Borysthenes  he 
describes  as  navigable  f6r  600  stadia^'  and  he  apparently  re- 
garded it  as  not  known  any  higher  np.  The  most  northerly 
people  known  to  our  geographer  in  this  part  were  the  Boxolani, 
who  in  his  time  dwelt  between  the  Tanus  and  the  Borysthenes, 
and  were  known  in  history  from  their  having  taken  part  in 
war  against  Uiophantus,  the  general  of  Mithridates.®  They 
were  regarded  by  Strabo  as  a  Sarmiitian  tribe,  as  were  also  the 
lazyges;  while  the  Bastarnie,  a  powerful  nation  who  at  this 
time  occupied  the  traot  between  the  Tyras  (Dniester)  and  the 
GarpathianSj  so  as  to  adjoin  the  Grermans  on  the  west»  are 
described  as  pretty  nearly  of  German  raoe  themselyes.^ 

The  Tyras  had  formed  the  limits  of  the  conquests  of  Mithri- 
dates  on  the  we8t»  which  was  marked  by  the  erection  of  a  fort 
at  the  mouth  of  that  riyer  bearing  the  name  of  his  general 
Neoptolemus.*  The  Bomans  in  the  days  of  Strabo  had  not 
attempted  to  extend  their  power  beyond  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube.  The  interval  between  the  two  was  occupied  by  an 
unpeopled  tract,  called  by  Strabo  "  the  desert  of  the  Gcta?/* 
and  which  he  describes  as  the  scene  of  the  expedition  of 
Darius,  of  which  Herodotus  has  left  us  so  exaggerated  an 
account.  But  it  is  difficult  to  adopt  Strabo*s  suggestion  lite- 
rally, and  suppose  that  the  Persiali:  king  never  eyen  reached 
the  Dniester,  a  distance  of  less  than  a  hundred  miles  firom  the 
Danube.* 

"  xi.  2,  §  2,  p.  493.    He,  however,  I     •  vii.  3,  §  Ifi,  p.  306. 
iottty  maintainii  Umt  the  Tanais  falls       *  vii.  3, 1 17,  p.  306.         '  IMd. 
into  Uie  Pkhu  Maoiis  from  the  north ;  |     *  vii  8, 1 16.  See  Chapter  XTIII. 

and  rejects  the  wild  liypntln  j^f which     p.  84. 

derived  it  either  iiom  the  euat  and  the  '  vii.  3|  §  14,  p.  305.  The  same 
Caneasnt,  or  from  the  for  weat,  near    traot  wee,  aooording  to  Straho^  also  the 

the  >ourte8  of  the  Daailhe(l)  scene  of  th»i  i  xiH.>(litioii  of  liysiimichut<, 

*  ii.  4,  §  ti,  p.  107.  I  in  which  tliat  muoaruh  wua  defciUed 
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The  accurate  and  detailed  account  which  Strabo  gives  xu  of 
the  Tamic  Gheraoiieae  forms  a  strikmg  contrast  with  the  Tague 
and  tmsatiafiustory  knowledge  he  possetaed  of  the  countries  to 
the  nortL  Here  he  was  in  a  land  which  had  long  been  ocon- 
pied  by  Greek  colonies,  to  whom  it  had  thns  become  known 
in  detaiL  It  had  more  recently  passed  under  the  dominion  of 
Mithridates,  and  it  was  probably  from  the  historians  of  that 
monarch  that  Strabo  derived  his  particulars.  His  statement 
that  the  peninsula  as  a  whole  resembled  the  Peloponnesus 
both  in  form  and  size  is  more  correct  than  such  general 
comparisons  usually  are  •}  he  was  aware  that  it  was  really 
joined  to  the  mainland  only  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  and  has 
given  a  correct  and  curions  account  of  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  Putrid  Sea  which  separates  it  from  the  Pains  Mieotis.' 

§  16.  Of  the  Goto  or  Daeians,  who  at  this  time  occnpied  the 
eztewdTe  tract  north  of  the  Danube,  Strabo  had  very  little 
real  knowledge^  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  section  devoted 
to  this  people  is  in  &ct  occnpied  with  a  very  unsatis&etory 
discussion  as  to  the  ethnographical  relations  of  the  people 
called  by  Homer  Mysians, and  the  illustrious  mare-milking*' 
tribes  of  the  'same  poet.  As  already  mentioned,  he  describes 
the  Getae  and  Dacians  as  two  distinct  nations,  or  at  least  dis- 
tinct branches  of  the  same  nation,  for  he  adds  that  they  speak 
the  same  language,  which  was  the  case  also  with  the  Gete  and 
the  Thraoians.*  He  appears  not  to  have  noticed  or  compre- 
hended the  fiict  that  the  one  name  was  originally  applied  to 
them  by  the  Romans,  the  other  by  the  Greeks.    Tet  he 


an'l  taken  prisoner  by  Dromichntcs, 
kinj;  of  the  Gel«e,  but  this  may  more 
piT^bahly  1x3  phict.'<l  f;irt!if  r  weat,  be- 
tween the  iJaiiubc  uinl  the  'Carpa- 
tbiuiis.  I 

'  i]  8i  fifyd\-n  X*^p({rr?<To^  rrj  TltKoiroV'  ' 
ri^iT^-  irpuiTtuiKt  Kui  "rh  ax^j^o-  tcu  rh  fii-  I 
yt9ut.  vii.  4,  §  .'),  p.  .310. 

*  Ibid.  §  1.  p.  :5"S.  The  pn-cise 
■greemeot  of  Strubu'H  uceount  of  ihin 
eoiiaiu  iifttmil  feftturo  of  tlie  country 
wilb  iti  janMDt  oonditiim  ii  a  rtriking 


r>roof  fbti  no  cooii^mble  phyrieal 

changes  have  taken  place  in  thiu  part 
of  the  Kuxine  since  the  time  of  tba 
geo^a))h(  r:  as  a  depression  or  ele- 
vation of  a  few  fe<'t  would  suffice  en- 
iirt  ly  to  change  the  cbaracter  td  the 
Putrid  Sea. 

*  bitiq/XonToi  8'  fi(x\v  01  Aa/co}  Toif 
rtrais,  vii.  3,  §  13,  p.  305.  Aud  in 
another  posisago  (§  10,  p.  303)  hu  calls 
the  G«Ub  hiDSyKm'r^  roHr  e|pf{)y 
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leoogniied  a  Bunilar  &ct  with  regard  to  the  Danube^  which 
aa  he  points  out  was  called  by  the  Bomans  Banubiiia  dawn  io 
the  eataradSf  while  below  that  point  they  adopted  the  Gteek 
appellation  of  later.* 

With  regard  to  the  regions  south  of  the  Danube,  Illyrieum, 
Pannonia  and  Mtesia,  which  as  wc  have  already  seen  bud  Ih^h 
hitoiy  brought  under  the  dominion  of  Konio,  Strabo  had  not 
much  that  was  new  to  ielate»  though  by  availing  himself  of  the 
results  of  the  lioman  wars  and  oonqneata  in  theae  parts,  he  was 
doubtieaa  enabled  to  bring  together  a  more  complete  and  con* 
aiatent  view  of  theae  nations,  than  had  been  presented  hy  any 
previous  Greek  writer.  But  their  ethnological  relations  were 
then,  as  they  have  always  continned  to  be,  extremely  obscure, 
and  his  notices  with  regard  to  them,  though  not  without  value, 
sliow  but  an  inipcrft'ct  insight  into  the  subject,  while  be  has 
unfortunately  neglected  in  almost  all  cases  to  cite  the  authori- 
ties £rom  whom  he  has  derived  them.  In  respect  to  the 
geography  of  this  part  of  Europe  he  has  correctly  seized  the 
main  fact  of  the  chain  of  Blount  Hiemaa  (the  Balkan)  bnuieli- 
ing  off  from  the  great  Illyrian  ranges  which  descend  in  a 
oontinnons  mass  from  the  Alps  along  the  east  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  extending  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  Danube 
(from  west  to  east)  to  the  shore  of  the  Enxine.*  He  has 
indeed  an  exaggerated  notion  of  its  importance.  l)oth  in  height 
ami  extent,  but  this  was  the  «use  even  with  iniKiem  gtH.>- 
gia])lRTs  down  to  a  very  recent  period ;  and  ht*  justly  rej<^»t3 
the  statement  of  Poly  bins  that  from  the  summit  both  iho 
Euxine  and  the  Adriatic  Seas  were  visible  at  the  same  tame.* 


*  StraVo,  vii.  3.  §  13.  p.  3n4.  This  is  Philip  V..  king  nf  Mar.  .1  mia.  to  the 
the  &Tat  meatioQ  in  any  ancient  author  summit,  waa  eTidenlijr  oh^natcd  in 
of  the  oatftmetii  or  rnpids,  popularly  ootiMqaenoo  of  this  belief.  The  d*^ 
known  a.-<  tlic  Iron  Oatos.  whi'-h  c<>n-  taik»«i  account  <>f  that  cxptxlitioo,  givoo 
stitiito  8o  serious  an  inineUimeni  to  the  1  by  Livy  (xi.  21,  22),  in  JoubUem  Jc-. 
uavit^ation  of  the  Danube.                   |  rived  from  Polybiiu,  but  tiic  Ratxai*a 

*  vii.  5,  §  1,  p.  313.                        ,  hijitoriaa  ahareB  in  the  doubts  re»» 

*  This  had  in(iee<i  hoen  an  article  of  stmably  expressed  by  Straho.  Pompc*- 
the  popuUM*  creed  long  before  the  time  i  uiiu  >Iela  at  a  later  {«ehod  KfWAt*  Um> 
of  Poly  bias.   II  was  already  asserted  ordinary  story  (ii.  2). 

by  Tbeopompna,  and  tbe  expedition  of  1  It  ia  impoMble  Io         'vii  i^At 
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§  17.  His  account  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace  is  pieaerved 
only  in  a  fragmentary  fonn,  this  part  of  his  work  being  wanting 
in  all  the  extant  manuscriptSy  but  the  defieienoy  is  in  great 
part  supplied  by  the  two  Epitomes*  and  it  is  not  probable  that 
we  haye  lost  much  that  is  really  valuable.  In  regard  to  both 
countries,  his  minute  and  accurate  account  of  the  portions 
adjoining  the  coasts  of  the  ^gean  contrasts  strongly  with  his 
vague  and  general  iiiforuiation  concerning  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts of  the  interior,  and  the  wild  tribes  that  inhabited  them. 
The  latter  were  still  very  imperfectly  subdued,  and  their  rela- 
tions with  the  Komans  were  chiefly  those  of  mutual  hostility.^ 
This  portion  of  the  Turkish  Empire  was  even  down  to  the 
present  day  one  of  the  least  known  parts  of  Europe,  and  the 
same  thing  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  time  of 
Strabo.  The  geographer  had  howeyer  here  the  great  advan- 
tage of  the  Bonuua  military  highway,  the  Via  Egnatia»  which 
traversed  the  whole  country  from  west  to  east :  the  importance 
of  which,  with  its  measured  distances,  had  been  already  reoog^ 
nized  and  pointed  out  by  Polybius ;  from  whom  indeed  Strabo's 
account  of  it  is  almost  entirely  derived.® 

§  18.  Three  books  are  devoted  by  Strabo  to  the  geography 
of  Greece  and  the  neighbouring  islands.  Here  of  course 
nothing  ww  was  to  be  exj)ected,  while  materials  for  the  topo- 
graphical descrij)tion  of  the  country  could  not  fail  to  be  forth- 
coming in  profusion.  Yet  there  is  hardly  any  part  of  his  work 
which  in  a  geographical  point  of  view  is  more  unsatisfiftctory. 


waa  the  partiotllar  inininit  actually 

ascfiKlHl  by  Philip ;  wo  are  told  only 
that  he  matched  thither  from  Stobi 
thmagh  the  eoantrf  of  the  Mndi. 
l.'ivkv  HUi>jK«<s  him  to  liave  selected 
ooe  of  Uie  loft?  group  near  the  head 
w«ten  of  the  Btrjmon^  between  Sofia 
and  KiiLutendil,  but  the  ontgruphy  of 
thia  part  of  Turkey  U  stiil  too  imper- 
tbctlj  known  to  enable  as  to  form  eren 
•  pUtU:-ible  conjecture. 

it  is  strati^  that  Strabo,  who  shows 
on  this  occa«ion  a  very  reaaooable  ttoep- 
tidiiiBitbotild  Moept  witboot  hvitition 


the  popular  story  that  the  iMng  sim 

was  vi><iblc  from  the  summit  of  Mnunt 
Athot)  three  hours  before  it  made  its 
appearanoe  to  those  at  the  fool  of  the 
mountain !  (vii.  Fr.  33,  35). 

'  The  aocouut  given  by  Tsoittts 
(Awtal  IT.  46-51)  of  the  outbreak  of 
thv  Thmriiin  tribes  in  a.d.  2G,  8omc 

I  vean  alter  the  death  of  Strabo,  shows 
now  fiur  these  wild  nMnmtaineers  were 

I  from  being  eflbctoally  lednoed  to  tab- 
jection. 

•  Strabo^  vii.  7.  §  4,  pp.  322,  323. 
See  Chapter  XYU.  p.  27. 
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That  tendency  to  digietaion  upon  mythological  and  poetical 
topics,  which,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  is  one  of  the 
leading  defects  of  Strabo*s  whole  work,  is  here  deyeloped  to 
the  greatest  estent,  and  has  bad  the  effect  of  conyertkig  all 
these  time  books  into  a  desnltory  and  rambling  oonunen* 
tary  upon  the  Homerio  Gatalogne  of  the  Ships,  together 
witii  some  other  passages  of  the  aneient  poets,  rather  than  a 
systematic  geographical  treatise.  Nor  is  this  commentary 
illustrated  with  local  details  and  topographical  identifications, 
which  would  have  had  some  real  interest,  and  conveved  much 
information  to  the  modern  student.  He  had  himself  visited 
only  a  few  points  of  Greece,®  and  was  therefore  compelled  to 
collcK^t  his  information  at  second  hand :  and  unfortunately  he 
sought  this  more  in  the  works  of  the  logographers  and  gram* 
mariaufl,  than  in  those  of  the  topographers  and  local  historians. 
It  is  but  justice  to  him  to  remark  on  the  contrast  which  his 
account  of  Corinth — which  he  hoA  seen — ^presents  with  the 
rest  of  this  portion  of  his  work.^  Here  his  description — ^tiiough 
not  very  full  or  detailed — ^is  clear,  intelligent  and  character- 
istic. Of  Sparta  and  Argos  on  the  contrai  v  he  gives  us  no 
description  at  all — or  nothing  worthy  of  tli<'  name — contenting 
himself  with  remarking  that  they  were  too  well  known  to 
require  it :  and  the  reader  would  gather  from  his  pages  no 
idea  of  the  striking  character  and  natural  features  of  the  plain 
of  Argos,  or  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas.  Nor  does  he  anywhere 
giye  us  a  clear  outline  of  the  grouping  and  connexion  of  the 
mountain  chains,  which  in  so  renuurkable  a  manner  constitute 
as  it  were  the  skeleton  of  the  Peloponnese,  and  determine  the 
physical  geography  of  the  country. 

One  circumstance  that  appears  to  have  contributed  to  pre- 
vent him  from  dwelling  more  fully  upon  the  actual  geography 
of  Greece  in  his  own  time  w^as  the  state  of  decay  to  which  it 
was  then  reduced;  a  circumstance  to  which  he  recurs  again 

•  Athens,  Megara,  and  Corinth,  are     viHitod.    Grosknrd  ndda  Argot,  bat  I 
tho  only  poioUi  in  continental  Greece,     can  see  no  evidence  of  tliitf. 
whiehheoMibepiQrvedlohweaekiatty       *  viii  6,f  81,  p.  879i 
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and  again.  Even  the  fertile  district  of  Messenia  was  in  great 
part  desolate  and  abandoned:  Laconia  retained  a  few  towns 

which  wore  tolerably  nourishing,  though  its  population  had 
much  declined  :  but  the  upland  plains  of  Arcadia  were  almost 
wholly  dejK)pulated,  the  towns  had  cciised  to  exist  or  were 
lying  in  ruins,  and  even  the  agricultural  labourers  had  quitted 
the  country,  leaving  the  fertile  arable  lands  to  support  nothing 
but  herds  of  cattle,  hoxses,  and  asses.'  The  case  nas  little 
better,  if  at  all,  with  Northern  GreecCi  Bosotia  especially  had 
never  recovered  from  tilie  ravages  of  the  Mithridatic  War: 
Thebes  was  reduced  to  a  mere  village,^  and  Tanagra  and 
Thespia?  alone  could  still  claim  the  appellation  of  towns.*  In 
other  passages  ho  jx)int3  out  the  state  of  de{M)pulation  and 
decay  of  Acamania,  Tt^tolia,  Locris  and  tlu^  adjoining  territory 
of  the  iEnianes.''  The  new  colonies  founded  by  Augustus — 
Nicopolis,  Patne,  and  Corinth — were  indeed  nourishing  settle- 
ments, but  their  prosperity  was  to  a  great  degree  at  the  cost 
of  the  neighbouring  districts.  Such  a  state  of  thing?  might 
be  some  excuse  for  not  entering  minutely  into  topogiapliical 
details,  but  it  is  none  for  going  back  to  tiie  heroic  ages,  and 
wasting  time  in  idle  discussions  on  the  obsonie  towns  men- 
tioned only  by  Homer,  whose  names  and  sites  were  alike 
unknown  in  the  flourishing  ages  of  Greece,  as  well  as  in  the 
days  of  8trabo.* 

This  unfortunate  mode  of  treating  his  subject  appears  to 
have  arisen  in  great  measure  from  his  following  the  example 
of  the  writers  who  had  composed  professed  commentaries  upon 
the  Homeric  CatalogpMS,  Apollodorus  and  Demetrius  of  Soi^ 
sis,  rather  than  the  authors  of  strictly  geographical  or  topo- 
graphical works,  whidi  were  certainly  not  wanting  in  his  dayJ 


•  Tin.  8,  §  1. 

•  ix.  2,  §  5,  p.  403.  iKtlvov  8*  f|8n 
«|pdrTorr«f  M«4<rrtfO¥  iul  ii4xP* 

•  ll.ul.  §  25,  p.  410. 

•  ix.4,  Sll;i.  2.  §23. 

•  At  the  aBme  time  1m  took  w  little 


I  inti-rest  Id  tracing  tiie  nomim  of  these 
extinct  cities,  that  he  does  not  oven 
notioo  the  gigantic  ruins  of  Tiryns  and 
Mycen».  but  adds  with  regard  to  the 
last  that  not  a  tmce  of  it  WM  vieihie  i 
(viii.  e,  §  10,  p.  372.) 

'  The  ft«Sin^      ^  Description  0/ 

Orteect  oomnMoly  aacribod  to  Die*- 
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But  his  blind  lerefenoe  fof  the  great  poet»  whom  he  regarded 
as  the  first  and  best  of  authorities,*  was  the  original  source  of 
this  defectiye  method.  Besides  the  two  writers  already  dted, 
his  principal,  and  by  far  his  most  Taloable,  authority  was 

Epbonis,  from  whom  he  derived  the  greater  part  of  his  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  historical  facts  which  he  relates 
concerning  the  foundation  of  cities,  the  clianges  of  population, 
&c. ;  much  of  which  is  really  valuable  an<l  interesting.®  But 
though  Ephorus,  like  Polybius,  had  devoted  a  portion  of  his 
work  to  a  separate  and  regular  geographical  treatise,  it  is 
remarkable  that  he  is  hardly  ever  cited  by  Stiabo  for  any 
statement  of  a  distinctly  geographical  character. 

§  19.  In  this  respect  indeed,  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  us, 
the  knowledge  of  Greece  possessed  by  Strabo  was  scarcely  less 
defective  than  that  d  the  more  western  portions  of  -Europe. 
Familiar  as  was  the  general  notion  of  the  Peloponnese,  as 
resembling  a  leaf  of  the  plane-tree,  as  well  as  the  leading  pro- 
montories and  bays  that  determined  its  confipruration,  it  will 
be  found  that  its  orientation  (if  the  word  may  be  allowed)  was 
wholly  erroneous :  and  when  Strabo  tells  us  that  its  length 
and  breadth  were  about  equal  (1400  stadia  in  each  direction), 
he  adds  that  its  greatest  length  was  from  Cape  Malea  to 
^gium,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  west  to  east  from  Cape 
Ohalonatas  in  EUs  to  the  Isthmus.^  He  must  therefore  haye 
regarded  the  Isthmus  as  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  most  eastern 
point  of  the  Peloponnese,  ignoring  the  extent  to  which  the 
coast  of  Argulis  runs  out  in  an  easterly  direction  to  Cape 
Scylheum,  or  rather  supposing  the  great  promontory  thus 
formed  to  have  a  southerly  instead  of  a  south-easterly  direction. 
The  effect  of  this  is  to  give  to  the  whole  map  of  the  Pelo- 


arehiu,  whether  or  not  it  he  justly 
attributed  to  that  author,  shows  that 
such  topographical  works  were  in 
eiiatsnoe  loDg  before  the  time  of  Btralx), 
and  W(>  can  hardly  doubt  that  there 
were  many  nuch,  (Bee  Chapter  XVI. 
p.  617.) 


■  See  eapMlilly  vfiL  fip.  837, 849. 

•  Besides  mimerous  other  citations, 
he  savs  expre^^ly  in  one  jiassago :  "E^o- 
pos,  4  rh  irKfioroy  wpocrx/xv/icda  Sik  <H^ 
ir«pl  roSra  iwiftdknv,  is.  8.  §  IL  Db 
422 

*'Tiii.2,§l,p.88S. 
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ponnese  a  slew  round  which  greatly  distorts  its  geneial  appear- 
ance. At  the  same  time  this  bzings  Cape  Malea  mnoh  to  the 
west  of  its  true  position,  and  explains  why  Stiabo^  in  measozing 
the  length  of  the  peninsnla  firom  north  to  aonth,  drew  his  line 
from  Gape  Malea  to  the  Corinthian  Gnlf,  instead  of  from  Cape 
Tonamm* 

Still  more  erroneous  was  his  conception  of  the  configuration 
and  position  of  Northoni  Greece.  We  have  already  seen  that 
he  considered  Cajx'  Sunium,  the  extremity  of  Attica,  ashtit  little 
farther  north  than  Cape  Malea,^  so  that  a  line  drawn  from 
thence  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  would  present  but  a  slight 
curve,  while  a  straight  line  (or  nearly  so)  might  be  drawn  from 
the  Isthmus  through  the  Gulf  of  Coiinth  to  the  straits  at  its 
entrance,  and  thence  to  the  Acroceraunian  Promontory.^  This 
conclusion  he  derived  from  Eudoxns  of  Cnidus,  a  man  (as  he 
justly  ohserres)  of  mathematical  knowledge,  and  acquainted 
with  the  ohsenrations  of  latitude,  as  well  as  familiar  with  the 
oonntries  in  question ;  and  whose  authority  he  consequently 
accepts  a8  unexceptionable.*  That  such  a  man  should  hare 
arrived  at  conclusions  so  wide  of  the  truth  in  rop^ard  to  countries 
so  well  known,  is  indeed  a  striking  proof  liow  litth?  g(*o^aaj)hy 
could  yet  be  regarded  as  based  upon  any  sound  and  satisfactory 
foundation.  Yet  we  shall  find — ^as  in  so  many  similar  cases — 
the  influence  of  this  error  once  introduced  into  systematic 
geography  continuing  to  pervade  the  works  of  successive 
writers,  and  even  materially  affecting  the  Ptolemaic  map  of 
Greece. 

Again,  while  he  points  out  correctly  the  manner  in  which 
continental  Ghreece  is  cut  into  hy  a  succession  of  deep  bays  and 
inlets,  so  as  to  constitute  in  a  manner  a  series  of  successive 
jjcninsulas,  his  notions  of  the  distances  between  these  bays  and 
tlieir  relative  position  to  one  another,  are  often  strangely 
erroneous,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  reconcile  his  statements 
with  one  another.^ 

*  ii.  1.  §  40.  p.  02.  »  Bee  vili.  1,  §  3.  His  deecripHoo 
Mx.  1.  ^  1,  p.  ::'J0.                    of  Greece  as  onnstitating  four  euo- 

*  Ibid.  1 2,  p.  391.  ccarive  pminmilae  m  in  great  inoaatire 
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§  20.  Concomiug  the  physical  geography  of  Greece  he  gives 
us  very  little  information*  He  notices  indeed,  as  he  could 
hardly  fail  to  do,  the  lemarkable  formation  of  parts  of  iVrcadia 
and  Boaotia,  and  the  manner  in  whioh  the  streams  found  sab- 
tenanean  channels,  and  the  lakes  were  discharged  by  similar 
outlets^  the  stoppage  of  which  &om  time  to  time  gave  occasion 
to  great  inundations  or  to  the  extension  of  the  lake-waters  &r 
beyond  their  ordinary  limits.  In  regard  to  the  Lake  Copals  in 
particular  he  gives  us  some  curious  details,  based  apparently 
on  good  authority.  He  adoj)ts  also  the  popular  notion  that  the 
river  Erasinus  in  Argolis  derived  its  sources  from  the  Lake  of 
Stymphalus,®  and  that  the  Alj)heius  and  Eurotas  had  their 
origin  from  two  fountains  close  together,  the  waters  of  which 
pursued  their  course  for  some  distance  underground,  and  then 
issued  forth  again,  the  one  in  Laconia,  the  other  in  the 
Pisatis.'  Neither  of  these  facts  has  been  verified  by  modem 
obeeirers,  but  the  last  is  certainly  not  without  a  foundation  of 
truth ;  and  that  the  rivers  of  Greece  frequently  pursue  a  sub- 
terranean course  for  considerable  distances  is  undoubtedly  true : 
the  same  phenomenon  occurs  in  other  countries  composed  of 
similar  cavernous  limestones,  such  as  Carniola  and  Daluiatia. 

The  mountains  of  Greece  were  of  course  familiar  by  name  to 
all  men  of  letters  in  the  days  of  Strabo,  whether  geographers 
or  not.  Ihit  no  attempt  is  found  in  his  des('riptit)n  of  the 
country  to  arrange  them  in  groups  or  point  out  the  geo* 
graphical  relations  of  the  dift'erent  ranges.  He  states,  in 
accordance  with  the  generally  received  notion  in  his  day,  that 
Cyllene  was  the  highest  mountain  in  the  Peloponnese,  but  adds 
that/' some  said"  it  was  20  stadia  (12,000  feet)  in  perpen- 
dicular height,  and  others  only  fifteen.*  This  is  the  only 

fanciful,  tliongli  liis  ofiiK  ( jifion  of  the  pulfs  nt  FOO  stailia  ("^0  O.  miles)  is  not 

laigeet  of  these,  as  bounded  bj  a  lino  :  greatly  in  excels  of  the  truth ;  tlie 

drawn  from  the  AmbraeiftTt  Gvlron  the  I  Hireet  distanoe  in  a  straight  line  being 

we8t»to  the  Maliiic  (iulf  on  the  i  ast,  jiimt  alxmt  70  G.  inil<  a. 

corresponds  to  a  natural  division,  whicU  I  *  viii.  8,  §  4,  p.  389. 

has  been  taken  as  the  basis  in  the  {  '  Tiii.  3,  §  12,  p.  343. 

limitation  of  the  modem  kingdom  of  ■  viii.  8,  §  1.  yAyurrov  8'  opo%  fv  ainfi 

(trtcco.    His  estimate  of  the  width  of  ;  KvAAi^ioj'  tV  yoDr  nddrrov  o't  ^iy  tUoirt 

ih'ui  so-ctiUfd  isthmus  between  the  two  arMvp  ^>airtif^  oi  8i  Jhrop  vcyrcitatScinu 
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instance  in  which  he  attempts  to  give  the  height  of  any  of  the 
mountains  mentioned  :  he  does  not  even  allude  to  the  difierent 
estimates  or  alleged  measurements  that  had  been  made  of 
Mount  Olympus  and  its  neighbours  Ossa  and  Pelion. 

§  21.  Of  the  islands  in  the  ^gean  his  account  is  very 
meagre,  and  their  geographical  positions  are  but  obscurely 
indicated.  They  were  for  the  most  part  in  a  state  of  great 
poverty  and  decay  :*  even  Delos  haying  neyer  reoorered  from 
the  blow  it  sustained  in  the  Mithridatic  War.  His  description 
of  Crete  is  fuller  and  more  interesting  than  usual ;  and  he  oo^- 
reotly  points  out  in  this  instance  the  distinct  character  of  the 
White  Mountains,  the  most  westerly  group  in  the  island, 
forming  a  ridge  300  stadia  in  length,  and  not  inferior  to 
Taygotus  in  height,  and  the  isolated  mass  oflMonnt  Ida,  of  still 
greater  elevation,  and  having  a  eircnmfcrenee  of  not  less  than 
600  stadia.^  Yet  we  have  already  seen  how  imperfect  was  liis 
notion  of  the  position  or  dimensions  of  the  island,  and  how 
erroneous  and  oonAicting  are  his  statements  concerning  its 
distance  from  the  nearest  points  of  the  mainland. 


The  worfls  tv  axnfi  hfro  refer  to  Arondia 
only,  but  the  lofty  mountain  group  iu 
the  Dortb-eMt  of  fhat  ngkm  wm  ffene* 
tally  regarded  as  the  highflit  in  thftPelu- 
ponnoae ;  no  one  apparently  8nsi>ecting 
that  it  was  exceeded  in  elevation  by 
Tkygetna.  The  real  height  of  Cyllene, 
ae<-ording  to  the  French  oommiwion,  is 
7788  feet. 

It  is  Hiugokr  that  Strabo  docs  not 
reff-r  to  tho  more  mo<lerate  rstimnto  of 
AjK.llixIoruM,  au  autlior  of  whom  ho 
made  Huoh  frequent  tiM.  (See  CSiapler 
XVI.  p.  618  ) 

•  The  only  one  of  which  Strubo  dis- 
tinetly  speaks  from  pt  rHonalobeervutiou 
\»  the  r*x*ky  i^<lot  of  (iyaros,  where  l»o 
found  only  a  tialiing  village,  whose  in- 
haMtante  were  ho  poor  that  they 
d<  pute<l  one  of  their  iiiiniber  to  rcpre- 
seut  to  tho  emperor  Augustus  tlteir 


inability  to  pay  a  tribute  of  150 
drachms  I  (Stcabo»  x.  p.  485.)  But 
Ciyarae  it  one  of  the  smallcBt  and 

i)oort8t  of  the  islands,  and  wIhmi  vinited 
by  Dr.  Boss  in  1841  had  no  permanent 
inhabitants  (Kohs,  Reite  anf  den 
GriechUchtn  In»eln,  vol.  ii.  p,  171). 
Yet  it  was  frequently  used  under  the 
Roman  Empire  as  a  place  of  banish- 
ment or  connnement  for  criminals.  (Si-o 
Juvenal,  i.  78;  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  G8,  &c.) 

*  X.  4,  §  4.  According;  to  the  recent 
measurements  of  Captain  8;iratt,  the 
liiL'lK'>t  Btimmit  of  tlie  White  Moun- 
laiiih  and  Mount  Ida  are  very  nearly 
of  the  same  hei«j:bt,  both  of  them  ex- 
ceeding  SOOf)  ftn  t,  and  thus  homewhat 
higher  than  Taygetus,  which  is  in 
renlitjr  the  highest  monntoun  in  the 
Peloponiieee,  Imt  does  not  exoeed  7900 
feet 
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NOTE  A,  p.  213. 

AGE  OF  6TRAB0. 

The  conclusion  of  Groskurd  that  Stiabo  must  have  been  born  as 
early  as  b.c.  66,  rests  on  the  assumption  that  he  was  not  less  than 
thirty-eight  when  he  was  at  Corinth  in  b.c.  21' :  an  argmnent  that 
there  is  nothing  to  support,  except  the  idea  that  his  extensive 
travols  were  undertaken  with  a  view  to  the  composition  of  his 
geographical  work,  and  that  he  was  not  likely  to  liave  conceived 
so  comprehensive  a  plan  at  an  early  age.  But  this  in  all  pure 
conjecture.  Strabo  does  not  tell  us  that  he  travelled  with  a  view 
to  his  geography,  but  that  his  having  seen  a  considerable  part  of 
the  world  and  visited  distant  countries,  gave  him  advantages  for 
such  a  work.  This  would  rather  point  to  the  opposite  conclusion, 
that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  a  geographical  work  because 
he  had  travelled,  and  therefore  after  his  travels,  and  not  before. 
At  all  events  it  seems  inexplicable  that  he  should  have  travelled 
for  the  purpose  of  collectiDg  materials  for  his  geographioBl  work, 
and  then  on  Us  return  to  Amasia  devoted  himself  to  the  ooinpo> 
sition  of  a  long  and  eUhorate  historical  work,  and  delayed  com- 
menoing  the  other,  which  had  been  hla  main  object,  until  a  period 
of  life  when  he  oonld  hardly  have  hoped  to  complete  it. 

Clinton  plaoee  his  birth  not  later  than  b,c.  54,  and  is  disposed  to 
pnt  it  a  few  years  earlier  (perhaps  b.c.  60,  F,  JEL  -voL  iii.  p.  553) : 
and  this  is  the  nearest  approximation  we  can  make  to  its  detenni- 
nation.  He  was  a  pupil  or  hearer  of  T^rannion,  a  gxammarian  of 
Amisns  (Strab.  zii.  p.  548),  who  was  carried  off  by  Lnoollus  to 
Borne ;  bat  this  probably  took  place  at  Rome,  not  in  Asia.  He 
mentions  in  one  passage  also  (lb.  p.  568)  having  seen  P.  Servilius 
IsanricuB,  the  conqueror  of  the  pirates  and  freebooters  of  Isauria 
and  Pisidia,  who  died  in  b.c.  44,  a  statement  that  we  cannot 
aoooont  for,  but  this  is  little  to  be  wondered  at.  The  old  general 
may  well  have  been  in  Asia  again  at  a  late  period  of  his  life, 
without  our  having  any  record  of  the  cironmstanoe.  With  regard 
to  the  date  of  the  oomposttion  of  his  work  (the  most  important 
point  for  us)  we  have  the  following  data  : — 

1.  la  the  fourth  book  (p.  206)  he  says  that  the  Noricans  and 
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Carnians  wore  reduced  to  8ul)jectioii  by  Tiberius  and  Draeus  in 
one  campaign,  and  had  since  then  been  quietly  paying  tribute  for 
thirty-three  years.  The  campaign  in  question  took  place  in  b.c,  15 
(roc  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  iii.  ad  ann.).  This  passage  therefore  could 
not  have  been  written  before  a.d.  18. 

2.  At  tlio  close  of  the  sixth  book  (p.  288)  he  speaks  of  Germanicus 
and  Drusu8»  the  two  Ceesars,  as  both  living.  Aa  Germanicus  died 
in  A.D.  19,  this  passage  must  have  been  written  before  that  date. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  bepjinning  of  the  seventh  book 
(p.  291)  ho  distinctly  refers  to  the  triumph  of  Germanicus  after  his 
victories  over  the  Germans,  in  which  he  had  avenged  the  defeat  of 
Varus.  This  triumph  waw  celebrated  in  a.d.  17  (Clinton,  F.  R.  ad 
ann.) :  and  therefore  the  paflsage  in  question  must  be  sttfaeequent 
to  that  date. 

4.  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  books  he  repeatedly  notices  the 
great  earthquake  which  had  lately  {vcuxttI)  destroyed  or  damaged 
so  many  cities  of  Asia  (xii.  8,  p.  579  ;  xiii.  3,  p.  621  ;  4,  p.  627). 
This  took  place,  as  we  learn  from  Tacitus,  in  a.d.  17  (Tac.  Anri.  ii. 
47)  :  and  as  Strabo  particularly  notices  the  pains  taken  by  Tiberius 
to  restore  and  repair  the  damaged  cities,  these  passages  ooold  not 
have  been  written  till  the  following  year  (a.d.  18). 

5.  Again  in  the  twelfth  lK>ok  (c.  1,  p.  534)  ho  tells  us  that 
Archelaus,  king  of  Cappadooia,  was  recently  dead,  and  his  kingdom 
had  been  reduced  to  a  Koman  provinc  e,  but  its  definite  organiza- 
tion as  such  icatt  not  i/cf  knoicn.  Now  Archelaus  died  at  Kome  in 
A.D.  17  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  42),  but  a  considerable  time  may  well  be 
suppofiod  to  have  elapsed  before  the  details  of  the  provincial  admin- 
istration were  fully  settled.  Hence  this  passage  also  may  well  have 
been  written  in  a.d.  18. 

6.  In  the  seventeenth  lx>ok,  the  last  of  the  whole  work,  he 
mentions  the  death  of  Julja  IF.,  king  of  Mauret^inia,  and  the  suc- 
cession of  rtolemjrtiB,  as  a  recent  occurrence  (xvii.  3,  p.  828).  The 
exact  date  of  the  death  of  Juba  is  uncertain  :  but  it  did  not  take 
place  before  A.t).  18  or  19  (see  Eckhel,  1).  N.  V.  vol.  iv.  p.  157);  it 
is  therefore  probable  that  the  work  of  btrabo  was  not  finiNhed  till 
the  latter  year. 

All  theso  indications  pdint  to  very  nearly  the  suno  period  ;  and 
may  bo  tiiken  as  proviiif;  that  it  could  not  have  l>een  completed  in 
\Ui  present  form  before  the  year  18,  and  most  probably  was  not 
published  till  the  following  year,       19.    If  we  adopt  Clinton's 
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date  for  {lie  anthor^s  birtli,  end  snppoee  bim  to  liaTe  beea  bom 
before  B.C.  54,  be  must  bare  been  more  tban  aeTentj-ibvee  jean  ef 
age  before  be  oompleted  bis  geograpbical  work.  Tbia  ad^anoed 
period  of  tbe  antbor'a  life,  and  bia  reaidence  in  a  remote  prorinoial 
town  like  Amasia,  moat  bave  tbrown  great  obatadea  in  tbe  waj  of 
ita  eztenaiTepnUioation :  and  may  tend  to  eiplain  tbe  oompazmtm 
neglect  witb  wbiob  it  waa  raoelTed  hy  bla  eontemponilia. 


KOTE  B,  p.  222. 

VOLCANIC  EBUPTIONS — THERA.  AND  METRONE. 

The  volcanic  phenomena  in  the  group  of  islanda  of  which  Thera 
(now  oailed  Santorin)  ia  the  principal,  have  been  oelcbrated  in  all 
ages.  The  islet  thrown  np  in  the  centre  of  the  hay,  to  which 
Stiabo  here  aUndee,  made  its  appearance  in  the  year  B.a  18ft. 
Another  similar  eruption  took  place  in  the  lifetime  of  the  geogn^ 
pber  (AJk  19)  though  probably  after  the  date  at  which  this  |iaii«a|ni 
was  written.  Other  outbreaks  have  taken  plaoe  at  intervals,  down 
to  our  own  time,  the  last  having  occurred  as  recently  as  1866.  A 
full  aooount  of  them  will  be  found  in  I^yell'a  Frimc^flm  Qmitfg  * 
(vol.  ii.  pp.  65-73,  10th  edit.> 

One  of  the  other  tnatanoes  cited  by  Stntbo  has  received  leaa 
attention  than  it  deserves.  "Near  Metbone  on  the  Hermionie 
Gulf  (he  tells  na,  i.  3,  §  18,  p.  59)  a  mountain  aeren  atadin  in 
height  wns  thrown  up^  after  a  violent  fiery  eruption ;  it  was  un- 
approachable  by  day  on  aooount  of  the  heat  and  the  smell  of 
aulpbur,  but  at  night  there  waa  no  bad  smell,  but  a  bright  li^i 
and  great  heat,  so  that  the  sea  around  waa  boiling  for  a  di^itance 
of  five  stadia,  and  turbid  for  not  less  than  twenty  stadia.  The 
shore  waa  piled  up  with  huge  fragments  of  rocks  as  large  as  towers.* 
This  was  evidently  the  same  eruption  referred  to  by  Paurnniaa  (il. 
34,  §  1)  as  having  occnrred  in  the  reign  of  Antigonus  the  son  of 
Demetrius  (b.c.  277-2;V.V),  so  that  it  must  have  been  described  by 
oompetent  observeia.  Thu  whole  peninsula  of  J^Iethooe  (or  Methana» 
as  it  is  more  commonly  called)  is  clearly  of  volcanic  origin,  but  this 
is  rlu  only  reooided  instance  of  volcanic  action,  within  the  hiatoricnl 
period. 
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NOTE  G,  p.  259. 

DISTANOBS  GIVEN  BY  THE  CHOBOGRAPHBB. 

Tha  chorograpber  reckoned  Gonioa  m  160  Roman  miles  in  length 
and  70  in  Ineadth:  and  Sardinia  as  220  miles  long  by  98  brewd. 
(StraK  p.  224)  The  measoiements  of  modem  geograplieTs  give  to 
the  former  iahmd  116  Engjlish  miles  (124  Boman)  by  51  in  its 
greatest  breadth :  while  Sudinia  measures  about  140  O.  miles  by 
60,  or  176  Boman  miles  by  75.  The  distances  given  by  the  oho- 
rogiapher  are  therefore  largely  in  exoees :  but  this  is  still  moie 
the  case  with  his  statement  that  the  shortest  intmal  from  the 
African  coast  to  Sardinia  amounted  to  800  miles,  an  estimate 
more  than  doable  the  truth,  as  the  floathemmost  point  of  Sardinia, 
Cape  Spartivento,  is  really  little  more  than  100  G.  miles  or  125 
Boman  miles  from  Cape  Serrat  in  Africa.  So  enormons  an  error, 
in  r^ard  to  a  distance  that  might  be  supposed  so  well  known,  ia 
▼ery  difficult  to  acconnt  for.  Some  of  the  editors  of  Strabo  have 
proposed  to  read  200  for  300,  which  would  accord  with  the  estimate 
of  Pliny  (H.  N.  iii.  13,  §  84),  but  in  any  cat^o  the  distance  is  p;reatly 
over-stiitod :  and  it  is  hazardous  to  make  buch  arbitrary  changes 
without  authority.  It  may  bo  added  that  the  distances  cited  by 
Strabo  from  the  chorographer  do  not  in  general  agree  with  those  of 
Pliny. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

STBABO. 


Sbction  h—jMa, 

§  1.  With  the  eleventh  book  8trabo  commences  the  descrip- 
tion "of  Asia,  which  occupies  the  whole  of  the  f^owiag-suL. 
books.  Dhiougliout  this  part  of  his  work  he  in  general  folloivB~ 
Kratosthenes  very  closely,  haTing  adopted,  as  we  have  .seen, 
all  his  leading  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  oonfigiuation  of 
that  gieat  continenl  Thus  he  b^ina  with  aasnming  that  the 
chain  of  tf ount  Tanrna  tiayeraea  it  continnoudy-AonLjg^  to 
east,  preserring  approximately  the  same  latitude  and  diiection 
from  Lyeia  and  the  Bhodian  PersBa,  where  it  abuts  upon  the 
iEgean,  to  its  eastern  termination  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  But 
as  he  assigns  to  this  range  or  mountain  belt  a  width  in  many 
places  of  as  much  as  3000  stadia,  it  cannot  of  course  be 
considered  as  a  mere  chain  of  nionntuins,  but  comjirises  within 
its  own  extent  various  tribes  and  nations,  some  of  them  obscure 
and  insignificant,  others  of  considerable  importance,  such  as 
the  Armenians,  Medians,  &c.  He  then  proceeds  to  describe 
the  Tarioua  nations  of  Asia,  according  to  their  position  with 
reference  to  thia  great  mountain  barrier,  dividing  them  into 
Tthose  VfUhin  the  Taurus,  according  to  the  phrase  in  use  among 
I  the  Greeks,^  that  is  to  the  nor^jif  the  chain,  and  those  without, 
lor  to  the  south  of  it.   Those  nations  that,  as  just  pointed  out. 


>  ii.  5.  §  31,  p.  120.  Strabo  himself 
refers  to  the  phrase  as  one  in  general 
ll^e  (a  Sii  Kol  iirrhs  rov  Taiftov  tcoKovetv, 
xi.  12,  §  1),  rather  tlinu  of  his  own 
selection.  It  is  evident  that  it  must 
have  originutcd  with  tlie  (xreeks  at  an 
early  period,  with  rcferenoe  to  the 
nationft  of  Am*  Minor,  who  were  limited 


to  the  aon^  the  range  of  the  Tnums, 
properly  flo  oidled.  When  this  appel- 
lation came  to  be  extended  by  geo- 
graphers (as  it  was  by  Eratosthenes 
and  Strabo)  to  u  gmit  mountain  cliain 
traversing  the  wiiole  length  of  Aaia, 
the  exproirioii  beoMne  lingnlarly  iiMi|»- 
propriate. 
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lay  wholly,  or  iu  great  part,  within  the  limits  of  the  mountain 
tract,  he  classes  with  the  nortliem  or  soathem  group  according 
to  their  proximity  and  connection  with  the  one  or  the  other. 

Northern  Ana^  or  Aoa  north  of  the  Taunu^  he  ooncddere  as 
naturally  diTided  intiftJhw  p!?rtinnn;  ^rfft  the  countries  bor- 
dering on  the  Tani^iJ[;vdudi  he  assumes  as  the  boundary 
betwecnJIuropaiijtrAsia)  and  extending  from  thcnco jfcQrjie 
Caspian  Sea,  and  the  isthmus  that  sej)arates  the  latter  from 
the  Euxine :  secondly,  the  regions  extending  eastward  from 
the  Caspian  to  the  Scythians^  who  adjoined  the  Indians  to  the 
north;  thirdly  the  nations  that  extended  from  the  isthmus 
already  spoken  of  to  the  CSaspiie  Pyl»  and  the  range  of  Monnt 
Tanmsy  on  the  <me  hand,  and  to  the  Haljrs  on  the  other,  thns 
eomprising  the  Medians,  Armenians,  Cappadocians  and  neigh- 
bouring tribes :  and  lastly  the  country  now  called  Asia  3Iiuor, 
extending  westward  from  the  Halys  to  the  ^gean,  and  forming 
a  kind  of  peninsula  bounded  by  the  isthmus  betweeo.  the 
Cilician  Gulf  and  the  Euxine. 

The  portion  of  Asia  south  of  the  Taurus  comprised  India»> 
Ariana  (a  term  which  he  uses  in  its  widest  sense),  Penday  and 
all  the  nations  that  extend  from  the  Persian  to  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  the  Nile,  an^"  the  part  of  the  Heditenanean  adjoining 
Egypt  and  Syria."  Under  this  general  appellation  he  include 
Assyria,  Babylonia,  Mesopotamia,  Syria  and  Anibia.  VX"*^ 

§  2.  Beginning  with  the  Tanais  he  tells  us  that  that  river 
flowed  from  north  to  south,  but  was  not,  as  commonly  supposed, 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  Nile  (i.  e.  on  the  same  meridian 
with  it)^but  fiuther  to  the  east'  Like  the  Nile^  its  sources  were 
unknown,  but  while  the  course  of  the  latter  nver  was  known 
for  a  long  distance,  the  Tanais  was  known  only  for  a  short 
way  above  its  month,  on  account  of  the  cold,  and  the  natural 
difficulties  of  the  country,  and  still  more  of  the  obstacles 
opposed  by  the  wild  and  nomad  nations  that  occupied  its 


'  ^ipvTtu  iiJkv  o2r  iath  tStv  iipKTuc&y 
^M*r,  9tt      A'  ^  <M*^  Mifurpoif  imp- 
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banks.  On  account  of  this  iincerhiiuty,  some  writers  supjx)sed 
it  to  have  its  sources  in  the  Caucasus,  and  then  to  make  a  ^reat 
bend  round,  so  as  to  fall  into  the  Palus  Mceotis  from  the  north. 
Others  still  more  absuzdly  connected  it  with  the  iBter.  Btrabo 
justly  lejects  all  these  snggestionsy  and  legaids  it  as  probable 
that  it  came  from  somees  in  the  north  and  at  no  ^eat  dia- 
tanoe.*  The  Pains  MflBotis  he  considered,  in  oommon  with 
most  other  geographers,  to  haye  its  principal  length  from 
north  to  south,  so  that  the  direct  course  of  navigation  frum 
the  strait  at  its  entrance  (the  Cimmerian  Bosix>rus)  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Tanais,  would  be  from  s<3Uth  to  nortiu  Its  length 
in  this  direction  he  estimates  at  2200  stadia/ 

Of  the  nations  north  of  the  Palus  Mseotis  he  appeals  to 
haye  had  no  knowledge  at  all,  and  only  tells  ns  in  a  yagne 
and  general  way  that  the  northern  regions  towards  the  Ocean 
were  inhabited  by  Scythian  tribes,  of  nomad  habita  and 
dwelling  in  waggons.  South  of  these  were  ^e  Sarmatians 
(also  a  Scythian  tribe),^  and  between  these  and  the  Caueaius 
the  Aorsi  and  the  Siraci,  partly  nomads,  and  partly  agricul- 
tural :  besides  which  the  Aorsi  carried  on  a  considerable  tiade, 
,|)rhiging  Indian  and  Babylonian  waxes,  which  they  reoeired 
ftom  the  Armenians  and  Medians,  and  transported  on  the 
backs  of  cameb  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Pains  Meotia»  By 
this  means  they  had  amassed  considerabLe  wealth,  and  wme 
ornaments  of  gold.* 

Strabo's  account  of  the  Greek  settlements  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  Cimmerian  lk>s[X)rus — Phanagoria,  Corocondtuno, 
Hermonassa,  &c.,  is  unusually  minute  and  precise,  and  his 
detailed  enumeration  of  the  petty  tribes  in  the  yicini^  has 


*IUd.f8.  ThlslsftTery  ino<lr>raU) 
estimfttc — the  real  length  being  ubout 
160  (i.  milefl,  or  1600  siudia— and  pre- 
■BBli  ft  mamAMe  oontrMl  wMi  the 

flUggerated  notioDa  gencmlly  curreat 
cnnceruing  the  mi  extent  of  the  Talus 

•(tm  2iti9m,    Ibid.  §  1,  fi.  49*i.  It 


wuuUl  he  ha^ty  to  druw  oxiy  tUmoipyietU 
inference  from  these  worda.  8tmb» 
is  jjrobably  here  using  the  term  "  >  \ 
thiaos"  in  the  vajpieand  geneKal  acime 
faiwUflh,aalwliiinMir  le&s  w^itm 
often  employe  J  by  th»  (JrtH.ks  to  ^ 
signate  all  iho  aouiad  ptitr^  vi 
Norihera  Asia. 
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the  air  of  being  deiiyed  from  good  information.  This  was 
also  the  case,  as  we  have  already  remarked^'  with  his  deeorip- 
tion  of  the  laurio  Ghersonesei  Unfortunately  he  does  not  in 
either  case  indicate  the  authority  from  whicii  his  materials 
are  derived. 

§  3.  It  is  otherwise  with  his  account  of  the  Cancasian  tribes 
inhabiting  the  eastern  cotist  of  the  Euxine,  from  the  Greek 
colonies  last  spoken  of  to  Dioscurias  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Phasis.  Here  he  distinctly  lel'eis  to  the  historians  of  the 
Mithridatic  wars  as  furnishing  the  most  recent  and  accurate 
information.^  We  have  abeady  pointed  out  how  remarkable 
a  military  exploit  that  prince  had  aocompliahed  in  conducting 
his  army  through  bo  nigged  and  difficult  a  country,  peopled 
by  such  wild  tribes:  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  it  should 
have  attracted  so  much  attention  among  Greek  writers.  13ut 
this  passage  had  naturally  produced  no  permanent  effect  upon 
the  inliabitants  of  this  coast,  who  were  never  really  reduced  to 
subjection  by  the  EomanSy  and  continued  in  the  time  of  Strabo 
to  cany  on  piratical  expeditions  with  light  barks,  with  which 
they  scoured  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  and  committed  great 
depredations.*  The  nations  he  places  in  order  along  the  coast, 
proceeding  eastward  from  Sindica  (the  name  under  which  he 
comprises  the  tract  extending  from  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus 
to  Gorgippia),  are  the  Acha)i,  Zygi  and  lleniochi,  the  last  of 
whom  adjoined  the  Colchians,  who  occupied  the  rich  and 
fertile  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  Phasis.  The  broad  valley 
of  that  river  formed  eyen  in  those  days  one  of  the  chief  natural 
highways  into  the  heart  of  Asia,  and  the  nations  occupying 
the  broad  tract  of  compaiatiyely  level  and  fertile  country  ex- 
tending from  thence  to  the  Caspian— the  Iberians  and  Alba- 
nians — ^were  far  more  advanced  in  civilization  than  their 
neighbours  on  either  side.  The  Iberians  in  particular,  who 
inhabited  a  considemble  part  of  the  modern  Georgia,  are 
described  as  a  settled  agricultural  people,  with  towns  and 


'  8m  above,  pb  M. 
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villages,  houses  with  tiled  roofs,  and  some  pretension  to 
architectural  effect,  and  pofiseesiiig  also  an  organized  political 
ooDstitntton.^  The  AlhAfilimttj  fe^her  east,  between  the  Ibe- 
riaiiB  and  the  Caspian,  were  more  devoted  to  pastonl  occu- 
pationsy  and  partook  in  some  degree  of  a  nomad  chaiaeter,  but 
were  a  tranqnil  and  peaceable  people,  presenting  a  great 
oontrast  to  the  wild  and  fierce  tribes  of  the  mountain  districts.' 

These  three  nations,  the  Golchians,  Iberians  and  Albanians, 
occupied  what  Stralx)  regards  as  the  isthmus  between  the 
Euxine  and  the  Caspian.  The  width  of  this  intervening  tract 
had  indeed  been  greatly  underrated  by  earlier  geogra pliers,  thus 
giving  it  much  more  the  character  of  an  isthmus  than  it  really 
possessed,  and  even  Posidonius  had  estimated  it  at  only  1500 
stadia  from  sea  to  sea.^  Strabo  on  the  contrary,  though  he 
continiiea  to  dengnate  it  as  an  isthmus,  assigns  it  a  breadth 
of  9000  stadisy  and  eyen  this  is  considerably  below  the  trath.^ 
It  is  probable  that  he  had  more  aocorate  information  concern- 
ing these  regions,  in  addition  to  the  historians  already  cited, 
from  the  circumstance  that  Moaphernes,  who  was  his  mother's 
uncle,  had  held  the  government  of  Colchis  under  Mithridates 
the  (xreat.*  That  monarch  derived  I'rom  thence  the  greater 
part  of  the  timber  which  he  recpiired  for  building  his  fleets. 
In  addition  to  this  Colchis  furnished  Hax,  hemp,  and  pitch  in 
abundance,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  fruit,  while  the  numerous 
riyers  by  which  it  was  traversed  afforded  every  facility  for 
conyeying  its  produce  to  the  coast.  Strabo  indeed  appears 
to  haye  been  fiilly  alive  to  the  richness  and  natural  impor- 


'  xi.3,§l. 
»  xi.  4,  §  1. 

*  Posidon.  ap.  Strab.  xi.  1,  §  5,  p. 
491.  He  even  compared  it  with  the 
isthmus  from  Peluaium  to  the  Red  Bea ; 
and  added  that  he  believed  it  was 
much  about  the  same  dLitancc  from  the 
HiBoiia  to  the  Ocean. 

*  Stnibo,  ibid.  The  direct  distance 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Fhasis  to  the 
OMmira  saw  thft  moiifh  of  the  Qfnit  it 
•bout  880  Q,  milMk  et  8800  t/ttO^ 


The  actual  shortest  line  as  measured 
on  the  map  from  sea  to  sea  does  not 
exceed  the  3000  stadia  given  by  Strabo ; 
but  aa  such  a  line  cros-ses  the  chain  of 
the  Oavoamu  obliquely,  it  could  neTer 
have  fiiic:i,'psted  the  idra  of  an  isthmus ; 
and  Strubo  himself  tells  us  that  his 
statement  refeia  to  the  distance  from 
the  mouth  of  one  river  to  the  other. 
This  is  indeed  the  only  line  by  which 
it  Is  piaetieftUe  to' past  from  sea  to  sea. 
*zL2»{18,p.^ 
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taiice  of  this  oonntry— ^me  of  the  fairest  legionB  of  the  world — 
though  in  modem  times  so  little  known  until  a  yerj  recent 
period.* 

§  4.  Of  th(^  mountain  chain  of  the  Caucasus  itself  he  prives 
a  clear  and  unusually  full  account.  He  justly  describes  il  as 
extending  like  a  wall  across  the  isthmus  which  separates  the 
£iixine  from  the  Caapian^^^aiid  impending  over  the  esai&m 
eoBB^-et  the  fionner  aea  through  its -whole  extent  from  the 
confines  of  Sindioa  to  Dioecurias.  At  the  same  time  it  throws 
but  offiriioots  of  a  lower  eleTation*  hy  means^  which  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  mountains  of  the  Mosdiii  and  thtongh  ,.thflm 
with  the  Amiciiiun  mountains,  and  the  ranges  that  lielong  to 
thesysteni  ol'  the  Taunis.  The  lower  ranges  and  slopes  of  the 
Caucasus  were  covered  with  extensive  forests,  inhabited  by 
mountain  tribes,  who  subsisted  principally  on  game,  wild  fruits, 
and  milk.  The  higher  summits  were  covered  with  snow  and 
ice,  and  inaccessible  in  winter,  but  in  summer  the  inhabitants 
ascended  them,  wearing  broad  snowndioee  of  raw  hide  furnished 
with  spikes,  and  brought  down  their  burdens  firom  thence,  by 
sliding  down  on  hides.  As  one  descended  the  ^ope  to  the 
north,  the  climate  l>ecame  less  severe,  notwithstanding  the 
more  northern  latitude,  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the 
^gftt  .plain  of  the  Siraci.'  In  another  passage  he  describes 
particularly  the  pass  leading  into  Iberia  from  the  northern 
nomad  nations evidently  the  same  as  that  now  called  the 
Pass  of  Dariel,  which  is  indeed  the  only  practicable  pass 
across  the  whole  range»  and  must  therefore,  though  presenting 
great  natural  difficulties,  hare  been  more  or  less  frequented  in 
all  ages.  It  was,  he  says,  a  steep  and  difficult  ascent  for 
three  days  (coming  from  the  north)  and  after  that  a  narrow 
pass  for  four  days'  journey  along  the  valley  of  the  Aragus, 
80  narrow  as  only  to  allow  one  person  to  [)ass  at  a  time  and 
guarded  at  its  entrance  by  a  very  strong  fortress.   The  river 

*  No  mcntioD  is  foand  of  gold  among     the  fahlos  of  the  goldpti  fleec0. 
the  productions  of  Colchu,  nolwitb-       '  xi.  5.     6,  7,  p.  506. 
ataaoiDg  ill  lappotad  ooniieotioB  with       "  Ibu  8|  f  5,  p.  «500. 
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Aiagns  still  pieserres  the  name  Aiagwa,  and  Stiabo's  acqiiam- 
tance  with  ihe  name  of  this  nnimportant  Btroam,  as  well  as  with 
other  minor  tributaries  of  the  Oynis,  shows  the  accoiacj  of  his 
information.*  In  describing  the  Gyms  itself  and  the  Araxes 
as  flowing  into  the  Caspian  by  separate  months,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  his  statement  was  correct,  though  the  Araxes  now 
joins  the  Cyrus  more  than  70  miles  from  its  mouth.^  But  the 
whole  of  this  country  is  a  swampy  deltti,  and  the  alluvial 
accretions  of  land  proceed  with  such  rapidity  that  great 
changes  may  have  taken  place  since  the  time  of  Strabo. 

Diosciuia^  which  he,  in  common  with  almost  all  other 
ancient  geographers,  regarded  as  the  easternmost  point  of  the 
Eozine,'  was  a  oonsiderable  emporinm  of  trade,  and  resorted 
to  by  all  the  neighbonring  nations,  who  even  in  those  days 
spoke  so  great  a  variety  of  languages  and  dialects,  that  it  was 
said  not  less  than  seventy  distinet  languages  were  spoken 
there.'  The  trade  with  the  interior  of  Asia  was  carried  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Phasis,  where  there  was  a  city  of  the  same 
name,  up  the  river  by  water  as  far  as  a  fort  called  8arapana, 
from  whence  it  was  four  days'  journey  overland,  by  a  road 
practicable  for  vehicles,  to  the  Cyrus.*  The  pass  of  Suram 
across  the  watershed  uniting  the  two  mountain  systems  of  the 
Caucasus  and  the  opposite  range  is  indeed  one  of  very  mo- 
derate elevation,  and  presenting  little  natural  difficulty. 

Strabo  deservedly  rejects  the  appellation  of  Caucasus  given 
by  the  Macedonian  soldiers  to  the  lofty  range  of  the  Hindoo 
Koosh,  between  Bactria  and  India,  and  ascribes  it  to  the  desire 
of  flattering  Alexander  by  associating  his  conquests  with  the 
name  of  the  mountain  chain  that  had  the  reputation  of  l>eing 
the  loftiest  in  the  world,  and  was  celebrated  in  the  Greek 
fables  in  connection  with  Prometheus.^ 


•  xi.  3,  §  2. 

'  lb.  4,  §  '2.  Strubo  iiiiusclf  notices 
tilt  liTvai  amount  of  ftUuTium  brought 
down  by  the  river  Cvrus. 

*  xi.  2,  §  IG,  p.  4^7.  boo  Cliaptir 
XVLp.68e. 


'  Ibid.  p.  498.  Some  even  inereaaed 
the  number  to  three  hundrc<l  !  Pliny 
ascribes  this  last  statement  to  Timoft> 
thenes.   (Plitj.  H.  N.  vL  5,  §  Ifi.) 

*  Ibid.  §  17,  p.  498. 
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$  5.  With  regard  to  the  Casma^  ha  shared,  aa  we  have 
already  seeD,  in  the  opiiuon  ofEratoetheneSy  and  all  other 
geographers  since  the  time  of  Herodotus,  that  it  was  an  inlet 

from  the  northern  ocean,  similar  to  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the 
south.  So  clearly  indeed  was  this  idea  fixed  in  his  mind  that 
he  describes  the  sea  and  the  nations  on  its  banks,  as  they 
would  present  themselves  to  a  person  sailing  in  from  the  ncrth.^ 
At  first  he  tells  us  the  gulf  is  rather  narrow,  but  afterwards 
widens  out  as  one  advanoesy  until  in  its  innermost  (L  e. 
southern)  portion,  it  is  about  5000  stadia  in  width.  The 
length  from  the  entrance  to  the  inmost  bight  is  much  about 
the  same/  but  slightly  more.  These  dimensions  he  has 
probably  taken  from  Eratosthenes :  he  expressly  cites  that 
author  as  his  authority  f(>r  the  distances  around  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian  to  thi?  mouth  of  the  Oxus  and  from  thence  to  that 
of  the  laxartes.**  Tatrocles  was  evidently  the  original  source 
fiom  which  both  derived  their  information,'  as  he  was  also  for 
the  statement  adyanced  with  confidence  by  Strabo  as  well  aa 
Eratosthenes  that  both  the  Oxus  and  laxartes  fell  into  the 
Caspian  Sea,  after  pursuing  separate  courses  from  their  sources 
to  their  mouths.^  It  does  not  appear  that  Strabo  had  any 
further  information  concerning  these  regions  than  what  he 
derived  from  these  earlier  geographers,  with  the  exception  of 
some  particulars  respecting  Hyrcania  which  ;  he  cites  from 
Apollodonis  of  Artemita.  He  was  indebted  to  this  writer 
especially  for  clear  notions  respecting  the  riTer  Ochus»  which 


•  xi.  6,  §  2.  p.  507. 

'  lb.  $  1.  The  bx^ih  is  greatly 
cxaggoiwled^tluit  of  tha  lonthern  por- 
tion of  the  Caspian  b<  ing  really  leas 
ihaa  240  O.  mileH:  while  the  length 
is  in  itiality  nearly  three  tfanee  ue 
braultli.  Strabo  himself  addH,  after 
citing  the  stiit«  menta  of  Eratoethenen, 
that  allowance  must  be  made  for  oon- 
■idcrable  vagnaiMM  in  ngMdlo  ragi<nu 
eo  little  known,  especially  in  ro8p4>ct  to 

T*«f  twl  roaovrw  ittrtrowitr- 

fi4rots  air\o{)<Trtpo¥  iucovfiy,  *tol  ndXitrra 
WfH  tmv  ImrrniiArmvy.    Ue  had  in 


reality  much  greater  reason  than  ho 
wa8  aware  of,  for  thi^i  caution. 

*  See  note  to  Chapter  XYL  p.  644. 

•  He  is  citid  by  Stral>o  (xi.  7,  §  I, 
p.  508)  as  deacribing  the  Caapiau  m 
jost  about  equal  in  tiie  to  the  Buziiie^ 
which,  as  a  rough  approitHMtiow,  it  a 
correct  eutimate. 

>  xL  7,  §  4,  p.  610 :  11,  §  5,  p.  518. 
6  fiiyrot  'la^dfrrtis  dtv'  kpx^ii  ftixp^  r4\out 
fTfp6s  ierrt  rov  "fl^ow  xal  tis  fikp  riip 
edniiv  rtXfvrwv  ddXarraif,  tu  9'  i/^KaX 
hiiXowrt»  i\Xri\<iy,  Sis  fff^t  ncrfe«A.ft, 


a84  HIBTOBT  01^  ANCDBNT  OEOOBAFHY.  Chap. 

had  been  ignored  by  preyions  geogiaphers  or  supposed  to  be 
a  mere  tributary  of  the  Oxiis,  but  according  to  Strabo  had 
a  distinct  course  and  fell  into  the  Caspian  by  a  separate 
mouth.' 

§  6.  Proceeding  eastward  from  Hyrcapia  and  thfl  anuth-flfuifc 

corner  of  the  Caspian,  Strabo  tells  us  that  nufl  still  has  tho 
chain  of  Taurus  ou  the  riglit  hand,  which  forms  a.  continnoua_ 
range  from  Armenia  to  this  point,  and  is  Jvnown  generall^Liiy 
the  native  name  of  Parachoathras.  It  was  not  till  after  passing 
the  land  of  the  Arians  that  the  great  chain  assumed  the  name 
of  Paropamisus,  while  it  weis  erroneously  termed  by  the  Mace- 
donians the  Caucasus.  It  was  this  same  chain  which  was 
prolonged  without  interruption  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  tiiongh 
known  by  different  names,  as  the  Emoda,  Imaus,  &c.^ 

On  the  left  or  towards  the  north,  were  situated  the  Dm, 
nearest  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  beyond  them  the  Massagette 
and  Sacae.  All  these  nations  are  included  by  Strabo  under 
the  general  name  of  Scythians,*  though  as  he  justly  observes 
the  earlier  Greek  writers  only  gave  this  name  to  the  European 
Scythians  and  those  adjoining  the  Tanais  and  Pains  ^l^otis, 
and  distinguished  the  Asiatic  nomad  tribes  as  the  Massageto) 
and  Sacae.  Hence  we  find  these  names  occurring  as  those  of 
nations  with  which  Cyrus  made  war  on  his  extreme  frontier. 
The  laxartes  was  the  boundary  which  separated  the  Sacie,  or 
nomad  nations  included  under  that  name,  from  the  Sogdians, 
who  as  well  as  the  Bactrians,  were  a  comparatiyely  ei?ilized 
people,  even  before  they  had  shared  in  the  Greek  civilization 
introduced  by  the  Bactrian  kings.  That  monarchy  had  been 
already  overthrown  before  the  time  of  Strabo,  and  he  distinctly 
tells  us  that  the  barbarians  who  had  wrested  the  fertile  pro- 
vinces of  the  Bactrians  and  Sogdians  from  their  li ellemc  rulers 
were  tribes  from  beyond  the  laxartes,  to  which  he  gives  the 


'  xi.  7,  pn  809.    The  Ochus  of  Arte-  |  nntil  quit(    recently,  aa  lapwfiMtly 

niidorns  may  h<>  rrrtninly  identified  I  known  ivs  Uiat  of  th©  (Melius  among  the 

Viiih  tho  modern  Attrtk;  the  course  i  auciuuts.                •  xi.  8,p.  511. 

of  iihkk      oven  in  nodoni  timeBi  i  *  zi.  8,  {  8,  {k  511. 
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names  of  Asii,  Pasiani^  Tochari,  and  Saoaxanli,  but  apparenlly 
includes  them  all  onder  the  geneialtQrni  of  Sacaa.'  The  name 
SactD  or  Sakas  was  in  &ot  the  Persian  appellation  for  the  nomad 
nations  on  their  northern  firantier/  and  doubtless  applied  with 
as  little  regard  to  their  ethnic  affinities  or  subdiyisions  as  was 
that  of  Scythians  by  the  Greeks,  or  Tartars  in  modern  times. 

§  7.  Of  the  countries  south  of  the  laxartes,  Sogdiana,  Bac- 
triana,  Aria  and  Margiana,  Strabo  <j:ives  but  a  brief  account, 
and  appears  to  have  known  very  little,  if  at  all,  more  than 
what  he  learned  from  Eratosthenes  and  the  historians  of  Alex- 
ander. He  has  indeed  given  us  a  few  interesting  historical 
particulars  concerning  the  growth  and  extension  of  the  Greek 
kingdom  of  Bactria,  which  at  one  time  extended  oTcr  a  con- 
siderable part  of  tiie  north-west  of  India,  down  even  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Indus,  while  they  carried  their  arms  eastward  as 
far  as  the  Seres  and  Phryni.'  This  notice  is  taken  from  Apol- 
Imlorus  of  Artemita,  and  is  therefore  the  first  mention  of  the 
Seres  in  any  ancient  writer.*  But  Strabo  evidently  did  not 
see  its  importance,  as  he  brings  it  in  merely  in  passing.  It  is 
curious  indeed  that  although  the  use  of  silk  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  already  familiar  to  tlie  liomans  in  his  day,  and  the  name 
at  least  of  the  Seres  was  well  known  to  them,  he  never  alludes 
to  thttr  existence^  except  in  this  incidental  manner,  nor  does 
he  ereii  mention  the  trade  in  silk,  which  must  have  already 
assumed  considerable  importance.'  He  had  certainly  no  idea 


*  xi.  8,  §  2,  p.  511.  Thte  event  took 

Slaee  about  b.c.  126,  tliou^^'h  tlu>  exact 
ate  cannot  be  fixed.  Tbu  ouly  other 
writer  who  mentions  it  is  Trogus  Pom- 
peiu0,  of  whom  unfortunately  only  tho 
epitome  in  p^<'^^;rv<^d.  He  terms  the 
Bcythiau  iiutions  who  occupied  Bactrim 
and  Sogdiana,  Barancffi,  and  Asiani 
(Prolog,  lib.  xli.);  but  in  another  paa- 
Boge  mentioua  also  the  Thocari  or 
IVMsbsrL  (lUxia.) 

•  Tliis  we  are  tlistinotly  toM  l)y 
Herodotus  (vii.  G4,  oi  ykp'Tltptrau  wdyraf 

SkMos  xaAcoiMTt  ScLcat),  and  his 

■tatement  »  folly  ocmfiniitid  by  ibe 


I  PenlMi  iiiMHplioiu.  (See  Bawliiuon'0 

note,  on  the  passage.) 
'  xi.  11,  $  1,  p.  516. 
*  Ooneeming  the  age  of  Apollodonu, 
8te  Chapter  XX.  p.  162. 
,     •  In  the  only  passage  (p.  694)  where 
I  he  mentions  the  27;ptKc?— a  kind  of 
I  woven  .stuffs  {v<pd(rfj.aTa)  made  of  a  sort 
i  of  til  read  scruj^  d  from  the  bark  of  trees 
{(k  rivuM  (bKowy  ^aiyofi«yrit  0vaaov — he 
regards  tnem  as  an  Indian  pradnot, 
analogous  to  cott^in .    I?nt  Huh  passage 
istuken  from  Nean  huti;  and  the  men- 
tion of  the  Seres  as  one  of  the  most 
long-lived  of  the  ladian  tribe«i  attain- 
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of  their  real  geogvapkical  position,  and  snpposed  them  to  be 
merely  a  nomad  race  of  Scythiana. 

The  north  of  Aaaijia.mU'^a  tho.iegiona.jaiLfi£. 
wasTndeed,  as  he  expressly  tella  iia,--«^-mere  blank  to 

and  it  was  only  by  conjecture  that  he  inferred  thoni  to  K 
occupred  hy  nomad  nations,  resemhlinj;  the  Scythians  in  lij^Lrl 
habits  of  life.    It  was  not  certain,  though  alleged  by  _8ipme^ 
that  the  sea  extending  around  from  India  to  the. 
ever  been  navigated,  though  jt.yas  believed,  on_ 
^Patooelefl^'fO  be  posBiblfli 

§  8.  It  seems  to  haTe  been  also  in  hia  day  a  reoeiTed 
olnnon  in  geography,'  though  in  &ct  resting  upon  men 
conjecture,  that  the  great  monntain  chain  which  traversed  the 
whole  continent  of  Asia  from  west  to  east,  and  was  called 
^aufi  in  its  easternmost  continuation,  endc^d  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  without  projecting  in  any  material  degree  beyond  the 
rest  of  India.  From  the  promontory  thus  formed  (to  which  he 
gives  the  name  of  Xamaioa,  adopted  from  EiatostheneaX  iHiick 
separated  India  from  Scyihia,  the  ooaat  towards  the  wjtA 
.trended  rapidly  away,  so  that  this  portion  of  Anm  assmiied 
something  of  a  pyramidal  form,  having  the  vertex  at  the 
proinontory  already  mentioned. 

It  is  singular  that  a  notion  so  utterly  devoid  of  foundation 
should  have  assumed  so  consistent  and  definite  a  form.  It  is 
almost  more  singular  to  find  a  geographer  like  Stiabo^  thongk 
admitting  his  entire  ignorance  of  this  part  of  Asia»  prooeeding 
to  define  its  length  and  breadth;  the  former  of  whidi  aloBg 
the  chain  of  the  Taurus  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  IiidiaM 
Ocean  he  determines  to  be  about  80,000  stadia,  or  3000  G. 
miles,  while  the  breadth  was  less  than  ten  thousand 


ing  tho  ago  of  moro  than  200  yean 
(pp.  701,  702),  ia  derived  from  Oneri- 
omillband  oaiinot  be  rognrdod  m  show- 
ing any  real  acquaintnnco  with  the 
iiation  bearing  tlmt  imme. 


rtpts  inrh  TVS  'Ii^utnj  4w\  rifw  'T^nr^. 
*Ti  M  BvMT^y,  nar^oKAift  ^lpm*<,  XI-  1  ll 
§  6,  p.  518.    Fliny  and  «tt>«i- 
writers,  aa  wo  nlmll  eoo.  n.<^Tt<>J  tJM 
the  passage  hod  hwn  actually 

'  Ibid.§7.|>.«l». 

«  ihU.  p.  SIS. 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  these  oonclusions  arc  mere 
inferences,  based  upon  the  ossutMd  length  and  breadth  of  the 
whole  continent  and  other  aasnmptions  equally  unfounded. 

§  9*  Betuzning  torn  these  little  known  legiona  towards  the 
w8fl^J9tnbo  proceeds  to  describe  two  countries— Armenia  and 
JfatWaii  y^^^^      ^Mg^gjj'^^  as  situated  rather  in  therange  oF 

Mf^n^t thA  HftTth  nr  aontli  nf' it,  being  SO 
intfiiaecltid  and  encircled  by  the  various  ramifications  of  that 
great  chain  that  they  could  not  be  assigned  to  the  group  of 
nations  on  either  side  of  it.*  Armenia  especially  he  correctly 
describes  as  being  almost  entirely  a  land  of  mountains  and 
high  tablelands,"  which  contained  the  sources  of  several  great 
mem,  especially  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris^  and  the  Araxes 
towaids  the  Caspian,  as  well  as  others  of  minor  importanoe 
which  flowed  to  the  Euzine  Sea. 

On  this  occasion  he  gives  a  general  outline  of  the  direction 
and  conformation  of  the  chain  of  Taurus  and  its  subsidiary 
ranges,  which  shows  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the 
orography  of  this  part  of  Asia.'  Mount  Taurus  (he  tells  us) 
takes  its  rise  in  Caria  and  Lycia,  but  does  not  at  first  attaint- 
any  considerable  hi^ght  or  breadth.  It  first  rises  to  a  great 
elevation  opposite  the  Chelidonian  islets  on  the  frontiers  of 
Lycia  and  Pamphylia,*  and  from  thence  extends  eastwards  to 
the  north  of  Cilicia,*^  great  part  of  that  country  being  ioimed 
by^^ejoaUeyTlntercepted  between  the  ofishoots  of  the  gteat 
mountain  range.  Beyond  that  it  JbiOlE?  off  two  great  aims  or 
branched  the  one  called  Anti-Taurus,  towards  Cappsdooifl  and 
ArmeniA._Minor|  the  other,  Amanus,  towards  the  south*  ez= 
tending  to  Syria  and  the  Euphrates.  The  main  chain  itself^ 
though  ^"^^  tib££j22^LJjX  tb*'--^"ph»ateB»  is  continuous  with  the 


•  xi.  12,  §  1,  p.  520. 

•  OpOTTfilCL,  XI. 

»  xi.  12.  §§2-4. 

•  On  this  account  many  writers  con- 
■idered  that  tho  headland  o]ppo«itu  to 
thaw  islands  was  tho  beginning  of  tho 
obAin  of  Taurus,  but  Btrabo  properly 
pofati  oak  thai  the  moonUiii  ridge 


which  separated  Lycia  horn  the  dis- 
tricts of  the  interior  (tho  Gibyratica) 
wna  in  fact  a  continuation  of  the 
Taurus,  which  was  thus  pmlongod  into 
tho  Hhodian  Peraas,  and  might  be  OOD- 
sidered  as  ending  in  tlic  mountain  pro- 
montories opposite  to  Rhodes  (xiv.  2, 
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monntaini}  of  Armenia  on  the  other  aide  of  that  river,  and  it  ia 
here  that  it  rises  into  a  great  moantain  maat^^aendingoiit 
offiihooto  in  differont  directions,  known  by  the  name  ot  Pary- 
fldies,  and  other  local  appellationgy  and  forming  the  JifiQaji^ 
of  Axmenia  on  the  side  of  the  Iberians  and  Albanians,  Eaynt 
this  great  central  mass  was  continned  another  chaiiLiosftrda 
the  eatt,  known  by  the  name  of  Paiacfaoatiins,  boidering  on 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  extending  through  Media  Atropatene  and 
tlie  (ireator  ^fodia  to  the  Caspian  Gates,  whence  it  was  con- 
tinued still  fartiicr  east  along  the  ronfinos  of  Aria.  It  was 
tliis  east  and  west  prolongation  of  tin-  chain  tiiat  was  regarded 
by  Greek  geographers  Irom  Eratosthenes  to  Strabo  as  the  true 
continuation  of  the  Taurus,  which  serred  to  connect  it  with 
the  great  ranges  of  the  Paiopamisns  or  the  Hindoo  Kooah. 
Bat  besides  this  there  were  several  subsidiary  ranges  to  the 
sonth  of  the  Euphrates  in  its  upper  course,  and  it  was  to  the 
most  elevated  portion  of  these  that  the  Greeks  gave  the  name 
of  Niphatesy  in  which  according  to  Strabo  the  Tigris  took  its 
rise.*  From  thence  there  branched  off  towards  the  south 
another  great  ridge  called  Zagrium  or  Zagros,  extending  a 
long  way,  and  fonning  the  separation  l>etween  Me<lia  on  the 
one  hand  and  Assyria  and  l)al)yhjnia  on  the  other,  till  it  joined 
on  to  the  mountain  ranges  of  8usiana  and  Persia. 

§  10.  In  connection  with  this  subject  Strabo  gives  an  account 
of  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  both  of  which  rivers, 
as  he  correctly  tells  us,  rose  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia.^ 
The  lower  part  of  their  courses,  whexe  they  encompassed 
Mesopotamia,  had  long  been  familiar  to  the  Greeks,  and  exen 
the  up[)er  part  of  that  of  the  Euphrates  .was  well  known  to 
Strabo,  who  correctly  describes  it  as  rising  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  'J  am  us,  and  ih)wing  in  the  lirst  ph\ee  from  east 
^o  west  thro\igh  the  Greater  Armenia  to  tlic  frontiers  of  the 
Lesser:  then  separating  that  province  from  Aeilisene  and 
making  a  sudden  turn  tu  the  south  where  it  reached  the 


*xi.l2,§4.  *  Ibid.12,18;  li,|2. 
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confines  of  Capp%docia;  thenceforward  leaving  Cappadocia 
and  Commagene  on  the  right,  and  Acilisene  and  Sophene  on 
the  lefty  till  it  issued  into  the  plains  of  Syria,  and  took  another 
great  bend  towards  Babylonia  and  the  Persian  Gnlf.  In  this 
description  Strabo  clearly  had  in  yiew  only  the  northern  branch 
of  the  Euphrates — that  which  flows  near  Erzeronm,  and  has  its 
sources  in  the  mountains  not  far  from  that  city.  It  Is  this 
river  which  a  lone  was  rogardod  hotli  by  Oroek  and  Komau 
writers  as  tlie  true  Euphrates,  and  which  is  still  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Frat.  The  southern  arm  or  aflhient,  called  at 
the  present  day  the  Murad  Tchai,  which  is  considered  by 
modem  geographers,  as  well  as  by  native  Armenian  writers,  as 
one  of  the  main  sources  of  the  Euphrates,  and  is  in  fact  the 
larger  river  of  the  two,  was  treated  by  ancient  geographers 
as  a  mere  tributary,  and  is  not  even  noticed  by  Strabo  in 
describing  the  geography  of  Armenia.' 

The  Tigris  he  describes  as  rising  in  the  sonthcm  slopes  of 
Mount  Taurus,  and  savs  that  its  sources  were  distant  from 
those  of  the  Kuplirates  alK)ut  2500  stadia.  This  river  also  rises 
from  two  different  and  distant  sources,  forminpj  two  diiVerent 
arms,  which,  after  holdinp^  separate  courses,  unite  between 
Diarbekr  and  Mosul.  But  there  seems  no  doubt  that  Strabo 
regarded  as  the  main  source  of  the  Tigris  the  stream  that  rises 
in  Mount  liif^tes,  and  flows  from  thence  due  south  until  it 
joins  the  river  of  Diarbekr.'  From  the  terms  in  which  he 
speaks,  both  here  and  elsewhere^  of  the  outflow  of  the  two 

*  It  WM,  however,  in  all  pTOhibflity  }     *  He  has  elsewheie  m  straage  afcoiy 

thiB  rivt-r,  wliioh  under  the  name  <-f  of  thr- Tigris  flr>\ving  //irmjj;// flic  Luki' 

Ananias  Uad  ac<|uired  celebrity  in  ibo  :  Arscnc  (thu  Lake  of  Van)  without 

Mithridatio  Wars  by  the  deftet  of  '  mingling  its  waters,  which  fell  into  a 

Tiffrancs  on  its  bank.-i  \>y  liUcuUus  gnat  chasm  ut  one  en*!  of  llie  hike,  and 

(Pint,  Lundl.  31),  and  which  figures  after  flowintr  for  a  long  dihtnncc  under- 

again  in  the  wars  of  the  Romans  with  ground,  najtjHared  in  t!ic  district  of 

the  Armenian  kin^d  (Tncit.  Annal.  xv.  ChalonitiB  (xi.  p.  r)29).    J'lif  ln.<t  a(ldi> 

15).    It  i.s<k'.srnlHd  by  I'linyn.'iatribu-  tion  is  iitlrrly  uniiil<  lliL,'il>l< ,  the  dis- 

taryof  the  EuolirattM  (I'liii. /i.  A.  V.  24,  trict  kii<.\sn  hh  t  liukmitia  being  far 

§  hi ).    It  is  also,  as  has  boin  already  away  in  tlic  enstern  part  of  Ainma,  at 

olirervt  d,  the  river  to  wlii'  h  Xt  nophon  I  the  foot  of  Moinit  Zuj^ros.    There  it 

eivt-d  the  name  of  Kuphrutcs.    ^iSoe  j  probably  some  uiistukc  iu  the  name. 

Chapter  X.  p.  83S.)  | 

YOEm  II.  U 
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prreat  rivers  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  it  is  clear  tliat  each  of  them 
in  his  day  had  still  its  separate  outlet  to  the  sea,  instead  of 
uniting  their  streams  iato  one  as  they  do  at  the  piesent  day/ 

§  11.  Armenia  had,  as  we  have  already  seen,  been  first 
opened  out  to  the  knowledge  of  geographers  by  the  campaigns 
of  Lnoollns  and  Fompey  in  the  Mitbiidatic  Waia,  while  tbe 
expedition  of  H.  Antony  against  the  Parthiana  had  first  made 
them  acquainted  with  Media  Atiopatene  or  Aierbijan.  8tiabo 
ayaUed  himself  of  the  materials  thus  famished  him,  and 
C  there  was  probably  no  part  of  Asia  of  which  his  knowledge 
j  was  more  in  advance  of  that  of  Eratosthenes.  But  the  rugged 
Hind  mountainous  character  of  the  two  countries,  and  the 
intricate  and  complicated  relations  of  the  mountain  chains  by 
which  they  are  tiaTersed,  opposed  great  difficulties  to  an 
ioemate  geographical  knowledge  of  them — and  8trabo*8  in* 
formation  was  still  very  imperfect.  Thns  we  find  him  desotihing 
ihiee  lakes,  one  to  which  be  gives  the  name  of  Spantai*  in 
Media  Atiopatene^  remarkable  for  its  exo^sBive  saltness ;  tiie 
other  two,  which  he  calls  Mantiane  and  Arsene  or  Thopitis  in 
Armenia.  Both  of  these  had  also  salt  or  bmckish  water,  the 
former  especially,  which  ho  calls  the  largest  lake  next  to  the 
Majotis,  and  which  had  salt-works  on  its  shores.  There  are  in 
fact  only  two  lakes  to  which  his  description  can  possibly  apply  :• 
the  Lake  of  Van,  which  is  that  ctilled  by  him  Arsene  or 
Thopitis— it  is  the  Aisissa  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy — and  the 

*  It  mny,  however,  be  questioned  {  such  meaning.  (See  Kramei^s  note,  ad 
wlieth(>r  litj  is  not  hew  Bimply  follow-  i  loc.  >     The  Lake  of  Unimuih,  also 


ing  Kr.itosthonoH,  without  enquiry  aa 
to  what  changed  might  have  takeu 
place  ill  the  intorval. 


called  Shahi,  which  is  without  a  doubt 
the  hike  meant  by  Strabo,  is  remark- 
able at  the  present  day  for  its  excessive 


*  It  is  II  scry  plausible  suggestion  saltness.  According  to  Col,  Monteith 
of  M.  8t.  Martin  M€m  mr  VArm^nii  ),  (Journal  of  Geogr.  Soc.  vol.  iii.  p.  50)  it 
and  the  recent  editors  of  Strabo,  that     cnntaiHB  nearly  twice  M  muoh  nit  M 


tills  name,  wliieh  is  written  SiroDra  in 
all  our  MS8.,  should  re.illy  be  KaKavra^ 
and  is  a  corruption  of  the  Armenian 


the  sea. 

•  There  is  indeetl  a  third  lake,  in 
tho  north  of  Armenia,  of  considerable 


name  Kapotan,  sii^nif}  ing  till' W?f  lal<e.  size,  now  calleil  the  Lake  (loukcha, 

Strabo  himself  tells  us  tliat  this  was  .  but  this  is  out  of  the  question,  a^  its 

the  signification  of  tiie  Armenian  name  r  waters  are  perfectly  fresh  and  conso* 

(wiyav~;  fpuTjvtjStTaa),  tlioir^h  lie  crro-  qneutlv  abound  in  uflh.  (See CoL  MoQ* 

neously  connects  tliii  interpretation  tcith,  (m.  p.  41.) 
with  the  name  Mamainf ,  which  haa  no 
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Lake  of  Unimiah  on  the  borders  of  Armenia  and  Atiopatene^ 
which  is  clearly  the  one  that  he  describes  under  the  name  of 
Spauta  in  the  one  country,  and  of  Mantiana  in  the  other.* 
8ach  a  confusion  might  easily  arise  in  writing  from  different 
materials,  bnt  it  shows  how  iar  he  was  still  removed  fnm 
possessing  a  correct  geographical  idea  of  the  conntries  in 
question. 

In  other  respects  his  account  of  Armenia  and  the  neigh- 
bouring province  of  Atropatenc  is  generally  accurate  enough ; 
and  he  had  a  cle^ir  knowledge  of  the  topographical  relations  of 
the  various  provinces  and  districts  into  which  Armenia  was 
divided,  or  by  which  it  was  surrounded ;  though  modem  geo- 
graphers have  much  difficulty  in  detennining  their  position 
and  extent   Of  the  greater  Media,  or  the  country  geneially 
known  by  that  name,  he  treats  in  connection  with  Media 
Atiopatene,  although  in  a  geographical  point  of  view  it  wonld 
certainly  have  been  more  properly  classed  with  the  pro- 
▼inces  of  the  Pctmml  Empire  -amifll.  of  the  Tanms.  His 
geographical  aeoonnt  of  this  province  is  brief  and  summary, 
and  we  perceive  immediately  that  he  had  here  no  recent 
sources  of  information,  and  was  forced  to  fall  back  entirely 
ui)on  Eratosthenes  and  other  authorities  of  the  Macedonian 
period.    Media,  indeed,  was  in  all  times  a  country  imperfectly 
known,  and  its  boundaries  seem  never  to  have  been  very  accu- 
mtely  defined.   Strabo's  own  account  is  by  no  means  dear/ 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  relations  and  limits  of 
the  moontain  tribes,  that  were  by  some  regarded  as  belonging 
to  Media,  by  othen  to  the  adjoining  provinces,  were  in  reality 
subject  to  frequent  changes.   The  mountaineers  of  the  lofty 
ranges  of  Zagros  were  evidently  as  little  really  subject  to  the 
Persian  or  Macedonian  rulers,  as  the  Koords  of  the  present 

*  Strabo,  zL  18,  $2;  14,  {8.    In  BDtflMOotMBanB,MoordingiohMown 

Bohit  of  fa^t  r  vrry  one  of  these  lakes  iB  af^count,  as  well  ns  fl.ut  cf  other 

knoira  at  tliu  present  day  by  at  least  wnterci,  iuhabited  the  ranges  of  Mouut 

two  diflSraent  names.  Zagros,  on  the  west  of  Hedift,  md  ad- 


•  He  tt  ll.^  iif  (xi.  13,  §6)  that  Media  !  ioining  the  district  of  Elymais;  nor 
vma  boimdc-d  on  the  eaat  by  Purthia  i  have  we  nny  trace  of  the  uziftonoe  of 
•nd  the  nwunteiiM  of  the  CVna— in  I  anoh  »  people  fiurther  eaat 


U  2 
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day  to  the  Turks  or  Porsians.  The  Cossaeans  in  particular 
were  in  the  habit  of  levying  tribute  from  the  Persian  kings, 
when  they  moved  with  their  court  from  Babylonia  to  Ecbatana, 
their  usual  residence  in  smnmer.^  But  according  to  Strabo 
Media  might  be  properly  considered  as  extending  from  the 
pass  called  the  Median  Gate»  leading  from  Eobatana  into 
Babylonia,  on  the  west,  to  the  Caspian  Grates  on  the  east ; 
a  distance  which  he  estimates  at  4100  stadia.^  He  justly 
describes  it  as  a  cold  and  upland  country,  almost  entirely 
mountainous,  with  the  exception  of  the  portion  near  the 
Caspian  (xates — the  environs  of  the  modem  Teheran — which 
was  a  fertile  and  productive  plain.  Even  in  the  mountiiin. 
districts  also  there  were  some  fertile  valleys,  and  both  31edia 
and  Armenia  w  otq  renowned  for  their  breed  of  horses,  vast 
numbers  of  which  were  reared  in  both  countries,  and  fomished 
annually  as  tribute  to  the  Persian  kings. 

§  12.  Strabo  now  returns  nearer  home,  and  his  twelfth  book 
is  occupied  with  the  description  of  Cappadocia  and  Pontns, 
and  the  northern  proyinces  of  Asia  Minoz^jdong  ina  coaaLi>f 
the  Euzine.  Here  he  derived  great  advantages  from  the 
proximity  of  these  countries  to  liis  native  city :  and  ho  had 
himself  travelled  throujcrh  a  considerable  part  of  the  interior. 
Unfortunately  he  has  not  thousrht  fit  to  record  the  extent  or 
coarse  of  his  travels,  but  as  he  distinctly  tells  us  that  he  had 
visited  in  person  the  Cappadocian  Comana,^  which  was  situated 
quite  in  the  interior,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Sarus,  he  must 
have  traversed  a  considerable  portion  of  that  province.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  he  returned  to  his  native  city  by  this  route, 

>  Stralx),  /.  c.  i  dorua  should  not  have  been  belter 

>  This    \ii   greatly  over-cstimntoil,  i  infnnned. 


though  probably  taken  from  ApoUo- 
doruH  of  Artemiia,  tho  historian  of  the 
Varthiiin  Wiirw.  whom  ho.  citos  else- 
where (xi.p.  510),  for  tlio  total  (li.-tmco 
from  his  native  city  to  the  Caspian, 
whi<'h  bo  otitnak'd,  still  more  < Tr-T- 
ncH)u.sly  at  8000  6ta<lia.  As  Artciiiita 
lay  on  the  high  road  from  Sdeuoia  to 
Eobatana,  it  is  »trango  that  Apollo- 


Tho  pass  across  Mount  Zagros.  to 
which  he  gives  tho  name  of  Median 

Gate  (MriSiKh  irvKrj,   xi.    i:i   §   S).  is 

clearly  that  leading  from  iiamadan  by 
Kermanshah  to  Bagdsd«  which  mttst  in 
all  nfjes  have  forni<^'d  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal patioed  acrofis  the  great  mouutain 
chain. 
«  xiL2,§8»i».585. 
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acioss  Cilicia  and  Gappadocia  from  Tarsus  to  Amasia.  His 
descriptioii  of  Mazaca  (better  known  hj  its  later  name  of 
CStBsarea)  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Argaaus,  and  hk  information 
oonceming  the  ascent  of  that  monntain,  also  point  apparently 
to  the  resnlt  of  a  personal  examination.*  The  general  cha^ 
racter  that  he  gives  of  the  country  as  an  open  upland  tract, 
almost  wholly  bare  of  wood,  but  not  devoitl  of  icrtility,  and 
producing  abundance  of  corn,  as  well  as  support  ing  immense 
quantities  of  sheep  and  an  excellent  breed  of  horses,  is  fully 
conHrmed  by  the  descriptions  of  recent  travellers.  He  notices 
also  yarious  mineral  productions  of  the  country,  the  mostiif 
portant  of  which  was  the  red  earth,  commonly  known  as  the 
Sinopte,  Vom  its  being  exported  from  that  city,  but  which  was 
really  found  in  Oappadocia.^  The  vestiges  of  volcanie  pheno- 
mena at  the  foot  of  Mount  ArgsBUs  had  also  attracted  his  atten- 
tion, and  he  describes  the  plain  below  Masaca  as  impregnated 
with  fire,  which  was  visible  in  holes  and  chasms  for  an  extent 
of  many  stadia.*  If  tliis  account  be  not  greatly  exaggerated, 
there  must  have  been  volciinic  outbreaks  of  the  mountain  at  a 
|>eriod  much  more  recent  tlian  is  generally  supposed.  Strabo 
however  does  not  mention  any  tradition  of  such  an  event. 

He  gives  a  distinct  account  of  the  course  of  the  two  im- 
portant rivers,  the  Sams  and  the  Pyramus,  which  took  their 
rise  in  €lappadooia»  and  thence  bursting  their  way  through 


*  xiL  2.  §  7.  He  tella  us  tbnt  Mount 
ArywuR  is  the  most  lofty  of  all  (in 
Asia  Minor?),  and  its  tiumiiiit  i» 
tofvend  with  perpttutU  snow:  that 
those  who  aacond  it,  who  arc  few  in 
number,  aiisert  that  in  tinu  wcuUicr 
both  teas,  the  Euxine  and  the  Gulf  of 
Im*U!S  might  be  seen  from  its  snmmit. 
This  story  Jim  e¥ery  appearance  of 
tteiiig  )^thei«(l  firom  the  inliftbitaikts  of 


N.  and  the  S,  (Hamilton's  Aiiia  Minor^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  280).  Its  cU'Vittinn  hi'  cal- 
culates at  13,000  feet,  and  thtro  is  not 
only  mnch  snow  on  the  summit,  but 
extuusive  glaciers  (k-scond  from  thenco 
on  its  northern  and  eastern  Hanks. 
Since  that  time  the  motmtain  \ms  been 
again  oscendtHl  by  M.  Ti  hihatcheff. 

*  xii.  p.  5iO.    lie  terms  this  fdKros^ 
and  evidently  considers  it  as  idfntioal 
Mazacrt.    Tin  first  traveller  in  mo«lcm  '  with  that  of  Spain,  which  is  true  cin- 


timee  who  made  the  ascent  was  Mr. 
VilUam  Hamilton,  who  met  with 
eloudy  weatht  r,  1>iit  did  not  believe  it 
poNiible  that  the  two  scus  could  be  seen 
in  any  cane,  on  aooonnt  of  the  hi^h 
monntaina  whieb  intervene  both  to  the 


nuhar ;  but  the  Siuopic /uAtos  was  only 
a  kmd  of  bright  red  earth,  of  an 
ochreous  nature. 

'  xii.  2,  §  7.  Tvpl\riirra  wfiUi  Kol 
fttork  $6$pm9  wypbs  4wl  tmitma  «»\- 
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the  lofly  ranges  of  Mount  Tannu  flowed  ihxoiigh  Cilicia  to  the 
sea.*  Of  the  xemarkaUe  gorge  hj  which  the  Pyiamiis  forced 
its  way  through  the  mountains  he  has  giyen  ns  a  particular 
descriptiou,  which  was  endently  deiiTed  from  personal  ohsei^ 

vation.' 

§  13.  With  Pontus  he  was  of  course  familiar,  and  it  is  an 
important  fact  in  the  ethn()^a-a])hy  of  Asia  that  he  distinctly 
conlirms  the  statement  of  Herodotus  and  other  writers  that  the 
Cappadocians,  who  had  originally  extended  from,  the  chain  of 
^Tanros  to  the  Euxine,  were  of  Sfmai  extraction,  or  belonged 
to  the  great  Aramiftan  race.  In  oommon  with  the  Syrians  and 
Assyrians.*  At  the  same  time  he  speaks  of  the  wions  tribes 
inhabiting  the  mountain  ranges  near  the  Enxine^  the  Mosohiy . 
the  Tibaieni»  and  the  Chaldeans, — in  terms  which  seem  to 
imply  that  they  were  separate  tribes,  and  they  may  probably 
have  been  of  a  different  race,  perhaps  more  connected  with 
their  Armenian  and  Caucasian  neighbours.  But  the  ethno- 
graphy of  these  mountain  tribes  is  a  problem  of  hopeless 
perplexity.  It  is  certain  however  that  the  separation  of 
Pontus  from  Cappadocia  was  a  purely  artificial  one,  arising  in 
the  first  instance  from  the  division  of  the  great  fHToyince  of 
Cappadocia  under  the  Persian  Empire  into  two  satrapies, 
which  after  the  Macedonian  conquest  gradually  became  con- 
solidated into  separate  kingdoms.*  The  boundary  as  finally 
established  was  one  of  the  mountain  ridges  parallel  with  the 
Taurus,  which  traverse  this  part  of  Asia  Minor,  but  it  cannot 
now  bo  identified.^ 

Strabo  has  left  us  a  detailed  enumeration  of  the  districts 
into  which  Cappadocia  was  divided  in  his  time,  eleven  in  all, 
but  several  of  these  are  otherwise  unknown,  and  cannot  be 


•  xii.  2,     3,  4,  p.  53ti. 

'  The  wonis  oSrws  ^liofuw  sre  ood- 

oIimIvo  on  this  point. 

It  is  only  quite  of  lato  years  that 
thme  deAles  of  the  Tannu,  which  oon- 
nrct  the  uplands  of  CataouiH  with 
Cilicia,  have  been  explored  by  modern 


■  This  is  disputed  by  Sir  H.  Rawlin- 
son  {Barodotu$t  vol.  i.  pp.  658-4),  hat 

his  arguments  appear  to  me  far  from 
convincing;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  BMbo  could  have  been  mMBken 
Ujwn  such  a  point. 

•  Strabo.  xii.  l.§4,n.  534. 

>  xii.  2,  §  10,  p.  54a 
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determined  with  any  certainty.  There  were  only  two  cities  in 
the  wliole  oonntry,  which  he  oonsidexs  worthy  of  the  appel- 
lation,  Masaoa  and  Tyana:  the  othdr  districts  contained  only 
a  scattered  population,  with  a  few  strongholds  or  fortresses, 
among  which  that  of  Nora,  so  long  defended  by  Eumencs,  was 
one  of  the  most  celebrated.  Even  the  fertile  district  of 
Melitene,  adjoining  the  Euphrates,  which  presented  a  great 
contrast  to  the  rest  of  C'appadocia  from  its  abounding  in  vines 
and  fruit-trees,  did  not  contain  a  town  of  any  importance." 

The  descripticm  of  Pontns  hy  Strabo '  is  one  of  the  most  7 
complete  and  satis£»ctory  portions  of  his  work,  and  is  by  &r 
the  best  account  that  we  possess  from  any  ancient  writer  of 
a  country  that  until  very  recently  was  but  imperfectly  known 
to  modern  geographers.  \\  ith  it  ho  associates  the  Lesser 
Annenia,  obviously  on  account  of  its  situation  west  of  the 
Euphrates,  as  that  district  was  politically  connected  either 
with  Armenia  properly  so  called,  or  with  Cappadocia. 

On  the  other  hand  the  mountain  tribes  of  the  Tibareni  and 
ChaldflBans  who  inhabited  the  ranges  of  Paryadres,  between 
the  confines  of  Armenia  Minor  and  the  Euzine,  were  under 
the  rule  of  Pythodorfs,  who  bore  the  title  of  Queen  of  Pontus. 
These  mountaineers,  as  well  as  their  neighbours  the  Moschi, 
who  more  imme<liatelv  adiiMued  the  confines  of  Colchis,  were 
still  in  a  very  rude  and  barbarous  condition,  dwelling  in  great 
ibrests,  and  subsisting  on  wild  fruits  and  the  ilesh  of  animals 
procured  by  the  chase.^  Some  of  them  even  lived  in  trees; 
others  in  high  towers.  These  last  were  the  Mosynosci  of 
Xenophon,  but  Strabo  does  not  recognize  the  name  as  one 
existing  in  his  time.'  He  teUs  us  howeyer  that  the  people  to 
whom  he  gives  the  name  of  Ohaldieans,  were  the  same  who 
had  been  formerly  called  L  halybes,^  and  had  been  renowned 


«  3cli.  2,  §  6.  p.  537.  The  strong  fort- 
Mtt  of  Tomisa,  which  figures  pvomi- 
in  iitly  in  the  Mithridatic  Wars,  was 
situated  on  the  eastern  Hide  of  the 
Bnphntet,  Mid  oooaequcutly  bekofted 
properlj  to  Bopheno.   Ibw  1 1,  p.  636. 


•  xii.  8.  The  geography  of  this  part 
of  Asia  Minor  wus  but  little  known  in 
modern  times  bofoiv  thf*  travels  of  Mr. 
William  Uamilton  in  183U  (published 
in  1842).         «  Ibid.  §  18,  p.  649. 

•Ibid.  •siL8,$19. 
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from  the  earliest  ages  as  workers  in  iron :  and  he  then  enters 
into  a  long  and  tedious  discussion '  to  show  that  these  were 
the  same  people  termed  by  Homer  Halizones,  who  dwelt  about 
a  place  called  by  the  poet  Alybe, "  where  was  the  birth-place 
of  sUTer."  *  The  connection  of  the  names  Alybe  and  Ghalybea 
would  be  probable  enough,  were  it  supported  by  any  other 
arguments  :  but  it  is  not  ;  and  liad  the  poet  ever  hoard  of  so 
distant  a  people  as  the  Ciijilybes,  it  would  doubtless  have  been 
as  workers  in  iron,  the  natural  abundance  of  wliieh  in  the 
region  in  (question  must  have  attracted  attention  from  a  very 
early  period.® 

Mithiidates  the  Great  having  extended  his  dominion  along 
the  shores  of  the  Euxine  from  the  borders  of  Colchis  to 
Heraelea,  thus  including  all  the  sea-coast  of  Paphlagonia,  and 
a  part  of  that  of  Bithynia^  Stiabo  has  adopted  the  same  exten- 
sion, and  has  described  under  the  head  of  Pontus  the  whole 
southern  coast  of  the  Euxine,  beginning  from  Heraclea.  This 
lontr  line  of  sea-board  was  studded  throughout  with  Greek 
colonies,  some  of  which,  as  Heraclea,  Sinope,  Amisus,  Phar- 
nacia  and  Trapezus,  were  flourishing  and  important  commer- 
cial cities ;  while  many  smaller  settlements  are  noticed  in 
detail  by  Strabo,  who  was  evidently  well  acquainted  with  the 
whole  line  of  coast,  and  has  given  a  careful  enumeration  of  its 
rivers  and  headlands,  as  well  as  of  the  towns  which  lined  its 
shores.^ 

§  14.  It  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  interior  of  the  country* 
80  far  as  the  province  of  Pontus,  properly  so  called,  is  con- 


'  xii.  3,  §§  20-24. 

21biiMr,i»Wi;iI.T.85t. 

*  Bee  the  interesting  acoount  of  the 
mode  in  which  iron  U  workfvl  at  the 
present  day  iu  this  district,  in  liuiail- 
tou'tt  Travt  U  in  Asia  JUmor,  ToL  i.  pp. 
2,11-211.  Silvor  mines  are  now  worked 
at  Guinisch  Khana  in  the  interior, 
•onfeh  of  Trebiiond,  bot  theae  are  not 


mentioned  byStrabo;  and  it  appears 
that  in  his  time  there  were  no  tulver 
mines  in  the  Intid  of  the  Chalybos, 
tlimip:h  he  nxmmes  that  there  were  ia 
the  lime  of  Homer  {Ik  8i  t^s  y^s 
/xtTaXKa,  vvv  fi*y  trtS^oov,  vpArtpop  $4 

Kal  apT^pov.  xU.  8, 1 19).  Bee  Note  A, 

p.  '^■^r,. 

'  xii.  8,  j§  7-1 S,  pp.  .')4a-548.  In 
this  instance  wc  have  the  advantage  of 
comparing  the  detaild  furnished  by 
Strubo,  with  tho  ef^ually  minute  por- 
tieulan  in  the  Periplttsof  Arrim. 
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oerned,  the  knowledge  of  our  anthor  was  oomplete  and  definite, 

as  might  naturally  have  been  expected  with  regard  to  his 
native  country.  His  (Inscription  of  the  fertile  valleys  and 
plains  of  Western  Pontns  is  highly  characteristic,  and  almost 
all  the  localities  which  he  describes  have  been  readily  iden- 
tiiied  by  modem  trayellers.  The  picture  which  he  gives  ns 
of  his  native  dty  Amasia,  and  its  very  peculiar  and  striking 
position^  was  found  by  Mr.  Hamilton  to  be  at  onoe  dear  and 
satisfactory,  though  it  had  been  imperfectly  understood  by 
persons  who  had  not  visitod  the  locality.'  But  the  personal 
knowledge  of  Strabo  evidently  extended  very  little,  if  at  all, 
Ix'yond  the  Halys,  and  with  the  int«  rior  of  Paphlagonia  and 
liithynia,  as  well  as  the  great  provinces  of  Galatia,  I'hrygia, 
and  Mysia,  his  acquaintance  was  apparently  very  imperfect. 
The  brief  and  perfunctory  manner  in  which  he  describes  these 
interior  regions  of  Asia  Minor  affords  a  strong  contrast  with 
the  fullness  and  clearness  of  his  account  of  Pontus,  as  well  as 
with  the  copious  details  which  he  furnishes  concerning  the 
provinces  on  the  western  coast. 

He  tells  us  indeed  expressly  ^  that  it  was  diflicult  to  define 
the  limits  of  the  dilTereut  nations  that  occupied  the  interior  of 
Asia,  and  even  those  of  Bithyiiia  and  Mysia,  on  account  of  the 
frequent  changes  and  fluctuations,  ethnographical  as  well  as 
political,  to  which  they  had  been  subject  In  the  former 
point  of  yiew  he  distinctly  inclines  to  regard  the  Mysians, 
Bithynians  and  Phrygians  as  cognate  races,  probably  all  alike 
of  Thracian  origin.*  The  Gkdatians  were  of  course  well  known 
as  a  historical  fact  to  \ye  Gauls,  and  the  three  tribes  into  which 
they  were  divided  still  retained  the  purely  (Gaulish  names  of 
Trocmi,  Tolistobogii,  and  Tectosages.*  South  of  Galatia,  on 
the  confines  of  Cappadocia  and  Phrygia,  he  places  the  great 
salt  lake  of  Tatta,  which  constitutes  in  fEMSt  one  of  the  leading 
physical  features  of  the  interior.*  Immediately  to  the  souti^ 

-  TTiimilton'H   R  f  nrrheg    i»   Aria  I  taken  1)V  H<  ro(lotii8  (vii.  73,  74). 
Afwior,  vol.  i.  pp.  ik>G-a70.                    |      *  bee  Chupter  XX.  Note  B,  p.  200. 
>  xiL  4,  §4.  p.  564  :  8,  §2,  p.  571.  •  siL  5.  §  4,  p.  568.  Hii desoripUon 

*  Ibi4.  pu  5S1  The  aune  view  «m  I  ofii  hae  boea  faUywwiflnneci  hf  leoent 
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of  this  again  lay  the  eold  and  upland  tracts  of  Lycaonta  and 
Iflaniiay  baxe  of  wood  and  deficient  in  water,  but  fiumiahing 
pasturage  to  innmnerable  flocks  of  sheep :  a  description  exactly 
corresponding  to  their  present  condition.  Iconinm  was  the 
only  city  of  importance  in  Lycaonia.  Isauria  immediately 
adjoined  the  foot  of  the  Taurus,  and  within  the  rugged  ranges 
of  that  mountain  chain  were  the  TMsidians,  whose  lofty  and 
inaccessible  strongholds  had  afforded  them  shelter  during  the 
piratic  wars,  so  that  they  were  with  great  difficulty  reduced  by 
P.  Servilius,  who  derived  from  his  exploits  the  surname  of 
Isauriciis.'  The  Pisidians  again  adjoined  on  the  south  the 
fertile  maxitima  district  of  Pamphyli%  with  its  flouiiBhing 
cities  of  Side  and  Aspendns.  Notwithstanding  the  ragged  and 
difficnlt  natore  of  their  country  the  Pisidians  seem  to  have 
been  well  known  to  the  neighbouring  Greeks,  and  Strabo  cites 
from  Artemidoms  the  names  of  thirteen  of  their  cities,  the 
most  important  of  which  were  Sagalassus  and  Selge.  Of  the 
latter  of  these,  and  its  extraordinary  position,  he  has  given  a 
minute  account  (probably  derived  from  the  same  authority), 
which  has  been  confirmed  by  the  researches  of  recent  tra- 
vellers.® 

§  15.  While  he  describes  the  great  inland  province  of  Phry- 
gisy  as  already  mentioned^  very  briefly  and  imperfectly^  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  that  portion  of  it  which  adjoined  the 
frontiers  of  Caria,  through  which  led  the  great  high-road  from 
Ephesus  to  Apamea.  The  latter  city,  the  position  of  which  he 
describes  very  fully  and  with  remarkable  accuracy,  was  in  his 
day  become  one  of  the  principal  centres  of  trade  in  all  Asia, 
being  in  this  respect  second  only  to  Ephesus  itself.*   It  was 

travellers,^  iboaj;h  not  unmixed  with       *  Strabo,  xii.  7,  p.  570.   The  site  of 

Selge,  which  is  BtiU  oaJled  Berghe,  was 


exaflsemtion.         now  called  hj  the 

TurKb  Tuzla.  or  the  Salt  Pan,  from  tlie 
extent  to  which  it  is  ntuiated  with 
ealt. 

'  In  tlio  tiiiiL'  of  XenopihOD  as  vio 
have  Boen,  the  Pisidiana,  thotigli  nomi- 
nally subject  to  the  Persian  Empire, 


first  identified  by  Mr.  Danicll  in  1848. 
(See  Bpratt  and  I'orbes's  Lyeia,  vol.  ii« 
pp.  17-82.) 

•  xii.  8,  §  15,  p.  577.  It  it  not  Im- 
probable that  Stnibo's  description  of 
Apamea  may  be  derived  from  personal 


were  practically  a  race  of  independent  observation.  We  learn  distinctly  that 
freebootera.  (See  Chapter  X.  p.  \  he  had  himaelf  visited  the  oitj  of 
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from  ihenoe  that  the  -most  freqaented  line  of  route  led  thiough 
Aiitiooliia»  Philomelitim  and  Masaea  in  Cappadoda  (Ciesaiea) 
to  the  Euphrates,  and  thence  into  the  interior  of  Asia.^ 

The  whole  of  tlie  thirteenth,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
fourteenth  book  of  8trabo  are  devoted  to  the  descri])tion  of 
the  western  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the  ProjX)ntis  to  the 
frontiers  of  Lycia ;  including  the  Troad,  loTiia,  Tivdia  and 
Caiia»  with  the  adjacent  islands.  All  these  regions  were  of 
oonne  well  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  8trabo  could  no  more 
attempt  to  add  to  the  previonsly  existing  information  than  in 
regard  to  Greece  itsell  But  his  aocomit  of  them,  considered 
as  a  geographical  description  of  a  well-known  country,  stands 
on  a  very  different  footing  from  that  of  European  Greece.  He 
had  here  the  advantiige  of  extensive  personal  acquaintance, 
having  been  sent,  as  we  have  seen,  when  quite  a  young  man, 
to  study  at  liysa  in  Caria,  and  having  visited  Ephesus  and 
oth»  cities  of  Ionia  and  Caria,^  besides  having  necessarily 
eeen,  on  his  passage  thither,  a  great  part  of  the  coasts  and 
Islands  of  this  side  of  the  iBgean.  But  besides  this  he  had 
evidently  for  this  part  of  his  work  the  use  of  much  better 
materials  and  authorities  than  any  of  which  he  availed  himself 
in  his  description  of  Greece. 

This  is  particularly  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Troad,  under 
which  name  he  comprises  the  whole  of  the  north-western  angle 
of  Asia,  from  the  Propontis  to  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium.  Here 
he  had  the  advantage  of  following  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  devoted  a  special  treatise  to  the  dis- 
cnssion  of  the  Homeric  Catalogue  of  the  Trojan  allies,  in  which 
he  had  naturally  examined  with  minute  care  the  localities  and 
iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Troy  itself,  and  lua  investiga- 

CoIuBsai,  Bmnania,  Ao.  (zii.  SL  M 

18,16). 
«  xiv.  2,  §  29,  p.  663. 
'  The  extent  of  his  travel*  in  thii 
pnrt  of  Asia  cannot  bo  firff  rmincd; 
ledge  lie  ahows  of  Laodioea  (which  he  but  ho  apoeara  during  his  residence  at 
nefcoDS  the  eecond  dty  in  impottanee  Nysa  to  turn  viritea  eerefal  of  Ihe 
in  I'hrygiu),  Hievapoli^andUMenmllor  neighbonring  cities,  including  Mylaaa 
tuwua  in  the  mne  ndgUxMuhood,  I  in  OMia,  and  llien^^olifl  in  Phiygta. 


Hienipdisintiie  valley  of  the  ^Vla'ander 
on  the  confines  of  Lydia  and  Phrygia 
(xUi.  4,  §  14),  and  only  60  miles  distant 
from  Apamea.  This  ohmunetenoe  suf- 
ficiently pxplaina  the  aocur.ite  know- 
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tion  had  been  materially  aided  by  tlie  situation  of  his  birth- 
place of  Scepsb  in  the  very  centre  of  the  region  in  question. 
The  consequence  is  that  Strabo»  who  deyotes,  as  he  himself 
acknowledges^  a  somewhat  disproportionate  space  to  the  ex- 
amination of  this  small  portion  of  Asia  Minor,  has  in  this 
instance  presented  us  with  a  ehorographical  description  of  the 
country,  superior  to  any  other  that  we  find  in  his  whole  work : 
while  the  incidental  discussions  and  controversies  in  regard 
to  the  Homeric  names  of  hjcalities  and  niilions,  thon^^h  neces- 
sarily arisiiif}^  in  connection  with  this  .subject,  are  tar  ir<tm  occu- 
pying the  disproportionate  amount  of  attention  which  they  do 
in  the  case  of  European  Greece.  The  most  interesting  of  these 
controreisies  at  the  present  day  is  undoubtedly  that  relating  to 
the  true  position  of  Troy  itself,  or  the  Homeric  Ilium,  a  ques- 
tion first  raised  by  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  but  for  our  knowledge 
of  which  we  are  wholly  indebted  to  Strabo,  who  adopted  in 
their  full  extent  the  views  of  his  much  valued  authority.' 

We  are  not  clearly  informed  what  authors  he  followed  in 
respect  to  the  neighbouring  countries  of  Ionia,  Lydia  and 
Caria,  or  how  much  may  have  been  derived  from  his  ovm 
personal  observation :  but  there  is  nothing  to  exclude  the  sup- 
position that  he  had  himself  visited  the  principal  cities  of  this 
part  of  Asia,  and  we  know  that  he  had  extended  his  travels  for 
some  distance  into  the  interior.  His  notices  of  Sardis  and  the 
tombs  of  the  Lydian  kings  on  the  lake  Ooloe,  and  still  more 
his  account  of  the  curious  volcanic  district  called  Eatakekau- 
mene — ^ihe  Burnt  Land — ^have  every  appearance  of  beiug  the 
result  of  actual  inspection.^    He  justly  p(»nt8  out  the  con- 


*  Strubo,  xiiL  1,  pp.  595, 597.   How  which  he  here  refen  is  of  oourso  iho 

litUo  ftttontion  these  Boeptieal  views  .  city  so  called  in  his  day,  and  whieh 

attracts  «1  ill  uucicnt  tiinos  is  sulficieutly  (  iijoyt  tl  innnunity  froiii  mtmte,  as  the 

ahowa  by  the  fact  that  they  are  not  i  repuUxl  parent  of  Koiuo. 

even  tliOQght  worthy  of  mention  by  I     ^  xiii.  4,  §  11.  For  a  full  description 


Pliny,  who  didiais^'s  the  far-fium-d 
city  with  the  brief  and  pa««iu}^  notice : 
"  tamen  et  nunc  Scamaudria  civitas 
jmrvo,  00  md  passns  ramotnm  a  porta 

Ilium  ininiiino,  niulc  omnis  rcniin  cla- 


of  this  interesting  geological  dihtrirt, 
see  Hamilton's  Tran  ln,  vol.  ii.  pp.  r_\S- 
138;  and  Tchilmtchoff,  Aitit  Mimtire. 

Strabo  (losoril)C8  tliree  dietinct  cra« 
tcrs,  alnjiit  -10  btudiii  distant  from  »mt! 


ritiut "  ^v.  d'd,  §  124).   The  Ximm  to  ;  another,  uud  buruiuuutcd  by  rugged 
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nection  between  these  extinct  volcanic  phenomena,  and  the 
earthquakes  to  wliicli  all  this  part  of  Asia  was  (  luincntly  siih- 
ject,  especially  rhiladeljjhia,  the  city  nearest  to  the  iiurnt 
Ck>untrj,  where  earthquakes  were  so  frequent  that  Strabo 
expreaaes  his  wonder  how  the  inhabitants  could  be  induced  to 
live  iheie.^  The  great  earthquake  which  a  few  yean  before 
(aj>.  17)  had  destroyed,  or  seriously  damaged,  twelve  of  the 
chief  cities  in  this  part  of  Asi%  especially  Sardis  and  Magnesia 
ad  Sipylum,*  was,  as  he  teUs  ns,  only  one  among  many  similar 
calamities,  from  which  they  had  repeatedly  suffered.  Full 
information  concerning  other  places  in  the  interior  must  have 
been  readily  obtainable  from  the  Greeks  in  the  cities  nearer 
the  coast:  and  we  cannot  duubt  that  it  was  8trabo's  early  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  these  regions  that  led  to  his  collecting 
the  materials  concerning  them,  which  he  has  put  together  in 
80  dear  and  satisfactory  a  manner. 

}  16.  Proceeding  along  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  he 
describes  in  succession  Lyda,  Pamphylia  and  Cilioia,  with  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Cyprus.  His  account  of  Lycia^  though 
brief,  is  very  clear  and  distinct  in  a  geographical  point  of  view, 
and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  giving  us  on  this  occasion  an 
ficcount  of  the  constitution  of  the  Lycian  League,  which  has 
been  regarded  by  some  political  writers  in  modern  times  as  the 
model  of  a  well-constituted  federation.'  For  this,  as  well  as 
for  the  geographical  description  of  the  country  he  was  appa- 
rently indebted  to  Artemidorus :  ^  and  the  same  writer  was 
probably  one  of  his  chief  authorities  in  respect  to  Pamphylia 
and  Cilicia  also.  But  as  Strabo  had  attended  the  lectures  of 
Xenarchus,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  who  was  a  native  of 


hilb,  which  he  nssonably  {nfora  to 
have  bwm  formed  of  th*-  lu  ated  matter 
rject  d  from  them.  lie  luttieea  also 
that  this  volcanic  di;9trict,  like  thut  of 
Catania  in  Sicily,  wait  speoiolly  fiivow* 
able  to  tin;  gri>\vt!i  of  vines 

•  xiL  G,  §  18;  xiii.  4,  §  10. 

•  Ibid.  xii.  8.  §  18 :  xui.  8,  §  5 ;  4, 
§  8»  Tndt.  Amiai.  ii.  47. 


'  8eo  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fneman, 
ill  liis  Ilistnry  of  FtihreU  Government 
(vol.  i.  pp.  20H  2ir»  ,  who  cites  also  tlio 
ubservution  of  ^lunteb^iuieu  (Esprit  ihi* 
Zojxvliv.  ix.  c.  3X  thiit  if  ho  were  eidled 

Opon  to  L-llOOHO  rt  intKll'l  of  u   fi  dt-rnl 

republic,  hu  would  tuko  tluit  of  Lvoio. 
*  8oexiT.3,§8,pL665. 
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Seleucia  on  the  Calycadntis,  he  may  well  have  derived  some 
particulars  from  that  master.*  His  description  of  Tanas  also 
is  of  a  character  to  lead  yery  stiongly  to  the  inference  that  he 
had  visited  that  city  in  person.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
certain  that  he  possessed  very  good  information  oonoeming 
the  whole  of  this  line  of  coast,  and  that  his  ennmeration  of 
the  cities  and  towns,  as  well  as  of  the  rivers  and  headlands  that 
formed  its  marked  natural  features,  is  found  to  be  at  once 
copious  and  trustworthy.  Of  the  interior  tliere  was  of  course 
little  to  tell,  tlie  lofty  and  rugged  ranges  of  Mount  Taurus 
impending  over  the  sea  at  so  short  a  distance  that  there  had 
never  been  any  Greek  settlements  or  civilized  towns  at  any 
distance  from  the  sea-board;  except  in  the  extreme  east  of 
Oiliciay  where  tiie  moontains  receded  ftom  the  shore  and  the 
l»oad  allnyial  plain  formed  by  the  depoeitB  of  the  riyers  Sams 
and  Pyiamns  extended  from  the  foot  of  the  Tanros  to  that  of 
the  Syrian  Amanns.^ 

§  17.  While  Strabo's  ^neral  description  of  Asia  Minor  is  on 
the  whole  thus  full  and  satisfactory,  it  is  remarkable  how  little 
■pains  he  has  taken  to  furuisk  us  with  pi^sitive  data  as  to  dis- 
tances and  positions,  such  as  would  enable  a  geographer  to 
construct  a  map  of  the  country.  He  has  indeed  given  such 
distances  by  aea  along  the  coast  of  the  Eoxine  from  Trapezus 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Bosphoms,  as  weU  as  for  the  west  coast, 
adjoining  the  iBgean,  bnt  in  regard  to  the  latter  he  himself 
points  ont  that  the  extremely  irregolar  configoration  of  the 
coast,  and  the  number  of  the  projecting  headlands  and  penin- 
sulas, rendered  the  periplus  or  coasting  voyage  from  one  point 
to  another  disproportionately  long  as  compared  to  the  direct 


*  Groskurd   asgitnif^  that  Strabo  |  Stra}x>  followed  hiB  lectures  in  the 

Btndied  under  Xenarchua  at  Seleucia,  \  latter  city. 

but  there  ih  no  proof  of  this,  and  as  he        *  The  alluvial  character  of  this  plftillt 

himself  tells  us  that  Xcnarchus  lived  nn<l  its  rapid  extension  by  tho  aectinim- 

but  little  at  home  (^v  oU^  iitv  ov  toKv  lation-j  of  the  rivers,  could  n(»t  fail  to 

8(^p«^cy),  but  spent  the  greater  part  of  '  attract  attention ;  and  an  ora'^le  was 

his  life  at  Alexandria  and  Athens,  and  I  sai<l  to  have  foret4)ld  th:»t  tiie  deposits 

finally  at  Kumc,  as  a  teacher  (xiv.  5,  1  ot  tito  Pyraiutis  would  one  day  rea.-h  to 

§  4),  it  is  much  moie  i»rob»bio  thut  >  Oypnu  (Staubo^  sii.  2.  p.  586). 
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distance.'  But  notwithstanding  this  he  considers  the  whole 
line  of  coast  from  the  south-west  extremity  of  Gaxia  to  the 
Propontis  as  preserving  a  general  direction  from  sonth  to  north 
''as  it  were  on  a  meridian  line/'*  and  measnzing  in  direct  dis- 
tance abont  5000  stadia,  or  but  little  less.  This  same  line  he 
considered  as  prolonged  (according  to  the  erroneous  conception 
to  which  we  have  already  more  than  once  adverted)  in  the 
same  directiuii  to  Cyzicus  and  Byzantium.  As  might  bo 
expected  under  the  circumstances  his  estimate  of  oUUU  stadia 
is  greatly  exaggerated,  the  distance  from  lihodes  to  the  Hel- 
lespont by  the  nearest  course  which  was  possible  for  a  navi- 
gator to  pursue  being  little  more  than  300  G.  miles  (3000 
stadia),  while  that  measured  along  a  meridian  line  would  not 
exceed  4  degrees  of  latitude  or  2400  stadia.  But  such  a  line 
instead  of  foiling,  as  he  supposed,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Hellespont^  would  in  reality  strike  the  Propontis  east  of 
C^yiicns. 

He  also,  in  common  with  all  his  -predecessors,  exaggerated 
the  degree  to  which  the  promontory  of  Carambis  jirojects 
into  the  Euxine  towards  the  north ;  while  on  the  south  coast 
on  the  contrary  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  the 
extent  to  which  Lycia  projects  towards  the  south  beyond  the 
southernmost  point  of  Caria.^  But  his  incidental  notice  that 
the  Chelidonian  Islands  were  opposite  to  {i.e.  on  the  same 
meridian  with)  Canopus  in  Egypt,  is  remarkably  accurate,' 
and  supplies  an  important  point  in  constructing  the  map  of 
this  part  of  the  Mediterranean. 

§  18.  For  the  interior  of  the  country  he  was  possessed  of 


■  xiv.  1,  §  2,  p.  632.  liavc  had  nny  clear  idea  of  the  conflpu- 

*  Kol  Koarhp  tii$€las  b  irKoCs  iitxp*  ration  of  ihin  ]Nirtof  Asia  Minor,  which 
Tiff  npemwrt9ott  in  &v  fiMin^uniiv  rim  ;  !•  indeed  so  oompUcftted  that  we  cannot 
voiaiy  ypa/xfJLJiy  5<tov  ircj/ToifKrxjA.fwj'  trra-  wniidor  nt  any  one  nnprovided  with  a 
SImt  ^  fwcohy  &wo\«iicouffayf  xiv.  2,  §  14.  good  map,  on  which  tho  bearings  were 
It  would  De  diflfeiilt  to  And  •  coast  to  correotly  bud  down,  fkainf^  to  vnder- 
wlii'^h  swrh  II  characteristic  was  stand  it. 

applicable  than  to  the  west  coaat  of  i     *  xiv.  8,  §  8,  p.  66ti.   Sokowti  «d 

Asia  Minor.  I  X^xMnat  motA  Kimtfiiv  wta  «(«T«ir. 

♦  xiv.  5,  {  22,  p.  G77.  He  is  here  The  aotual  differenco  of  longttnde 
angling   Against   Aitollodoms,    but  i  does  not  exceed  20'. 

neither  one  nor  tlie  othor  appeon  to 
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very  inferior  matorials:  here  he  has  given  us,  besides  some 
distanoes  by  land  in  Ionia  and  Caria,  only  one  main  line  of 
lonte,  whifji  be  bas  taken  horn  Artemidoros;*  and  even  in 
ibiB  instance  be  bas  not  given  ns  tbe  distances  in  detaiL  Tbe 
route  in  question,  wbicb  was  tbat  babitoally  followed  in 
8trabo*8  time  by  all  travellers  proceeding  from  Ephesns  towards 
the  East,  led  from  that  city  through  Magnesia,  Trallos,  Nysa, 
and  Antiochia  to  a  jtlace  called  Carura,  on  the  confines  of  Caria 
and  Phrygia,  a  distance  of  740  stadia  :  thence  through  Phrygia, 
passing  through  Laodicea,  Apamea  and  Metropolis  to  a  place 
called  Holmi,  on  the  frontier  of  the  district  known  aa  tbe 
Faroreins,  920  stadia :  then  across  the  Paioreins  to  Tyrisemn 
on  tbe  confines  of  Lycaonia,  a  little  more  iban  500  stadia : 
across  Lycaonla»  passing  tbiongb  Laodicea  (called  for  dis- 
tinction's sake  Eatakekanmene)  to  Goropassns  840,  and  horn 
Goropassos  to  Garsanra,  a  small  town  on  the  confines  of  Cap> 
padocia,  120 :  thence  to  Mazaca,  the  capital  of  Cappadocia, 
680  stadia  ;  and  from  Mazaca  to  the  Euphrates  at  Toniisa, 
1440.  From  thence  a  road  led  across  the  chain  of  Taurus  to 
Samosata  on  the  Euphrates,  a  distance  of  450  stadia.' 

It  is  singular  that  he  has  not  furnished  us  with  a  single  line 
of  route,  or  Retail  of  distances  aeross  Asia  3Iinor  from  the 
Oilician  or  Syrian  Sea  to  the  Enxine,  thougb  be  repeatedly 
discusses  tbe  question  of  tbe  so-called  isthmus  wbicb  united 
tbe  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  to  tbe  continent  of  Asia.  We 
bave  seen  tbat  from  tbe  time  of  Herodotus  downwards  a  very 
erroneous  notion  bad  prevailed  of  tbe  breadtb  of  tbis  istbmus, 
or  the  interval  from  sea  to  sea,  from  the  Gnlf  of  Issus  to  tliat 
of  Amisus.  That  historian  had  described  it  as  five  days' 
journey  for  an  active  man,  and  even  Artomidoriis  (according  to 
Strabu)  had  estimated  it  at  only  lOOU  stadia.  Our  geographer,  ' 
on  tbe  contrary,  foUowiug  tlie  statement  of  Eratosthenes,  con- 
siders it  as  not  less  than  3000  stadia,  wbicb  is  actually  in 
excess  of  tbe  trutb,  if  measured  in  a  direct  line,  as  was  certainly 

*  Soe  Chapter  XYIIL  p.  67.  '  Strobo,  xIy.  2,  p.  CCa 
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intended  in  this  instance.  I3ut  he  correctly  judges  that  the 
line  shonhl  be  drawn  across  either  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Cydniis  hehjw  Tarsus,  or  from  the  (xulf  of  Issus  to  Amisus,  and 
not  to  8inope,  as  had  been  done  by  several  preceding  geo- 
giaphen.^  Supposing  the  distance  thus  measured  from  sea  to 
sea,  nearly  along  a  meridian  line,  the  interval  is  really  about 
4°  2ff  of  latitude,  or  260  G.  miles  (2600  stadia),  so  that  the 
estimate  of  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo  is  not  y&j  wide  of  the 
troth.  Bat  the  admission  that  the  supposed  isthmus  was  really 
80  broad  as  this  in  great  measure  destroyed  the  idea  of  the 
peninsular  character  of  Asia  Minor,  wludi  had  come  to  be  a 
received  article  of  faith  among  ancient  geographers.® 

§  10.  8tral>(»'s  account  of  India,  which  occupies  the  greater 
part  of  hi:?  Jiitcmth  book,  is  in  somc^  respects  one  of  tlie  most 
interesting  parts  of  his  work,  and  must  have  been  still  more  so  to 
his  contemporaries,  from  the  numerous  particulars  that  he  has 
brought  together  with  regard  to  the  natural  productions  and 
physical  peculiarities  of  the  country^  as  well  as  the  singular 
poUtical  institutions  and  customs  of  its  inhabitants.  These 
axe  taken  almost  entirely  either  from  Megasthenes,  or  from  the 
Btill  earlier  writm,  Nearchus»  QnesicrituSy  and  Aristobulus, 
who  had  aooompanied  Alexander  on  his  expedition  down  the 
Indus,  and  had  collected  much  hearsay  information  concri  ning 
t)ther  parts  of  India  wliich  they  had  not  themselves  visited. 
Later  sources  of  knowledge  he  a})pears  to  have  had  absolutely  ^ 
none.   Though  a  considerable  trade  was  carried  on  in  his  day  by  .' 
way  of  the  Red  Sea  with  India,  and  some  of  the  traders  were  even  / 
said  to  extend  their  voyages  as  fiBur  as  the  Ganges,  they  were  for  ' 
the  most  part  (he  tells  us)  ignorant  men,  from  whom  no  informa-  ^ 
tion  could  be  obtained  concerning  the  countries  they  Tisited.^ 

•  Amisus  viii»  in  fart  situated  more  I  '  Stnibo,  xv.  1,  §  4,  p.  GSG.  His 
than  40  ii.  miles,  or  400  stadia  farther  ,  statenuMii,  timt  hut  fe^r  of  thnn  made  tlio 
to  tlio  south  than  Sinope;  and  the  j  voy^u  round  ludiu  to  tiio  mouth  of 
«li»tiinc4' therefore  by  BO  much  the  less.  >  the  UaogOfl  (ffvctnoi  fiir  iml  vcpiirfirAc^ 

•  Tlif  broadest  fmrt  of  Asia  Minor,  ita<ri  /t(xp<  tov  Tiyyov),  must  certainly 
from  C  Auemuriumonthc8.  toCapc  be  meant  to  imply  tlmt  funne  of  them 
Ciirmibi  -i  uu  the  N.  !■  only  about  6°,  or  did  ta  were  naid  to  have  done  so ;  but 
8G0  6.  miles,  aoHMS  ffom  sea  to  sea,  it  may  well  bo  doubted  wbctlicr  Stmbo 

YOL.  II.  X 
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He  is  indeed  caiefbl  to  impraB  npoa  Ids  leedeiv  tbe  fmgmb 

and  uncertain  character  of  the  materials  which  he  had  at  his 
command,  and  upon  which  ho  was  forced  to  rely.  Iiniia  h  i'! 
from  a  very  early  period  taken  a  stronjr  hold  upon  tlie  imairi na- 
tion of  the  Greeks,  and  had  thus  become  the  subject  (as  8trabo 
points  ont)  of  almost  endless  exaggerations  and  fables.  For 
this  lesson  he  digmiasss  at  onoe  with  omtempt  ell  the  mer- 
TsUoDS  tales  of  Gtesias  and  other  earlj  wiiten^  and  jnsdy 
legaids  the  expedition  of  Alexander  as  having  fwthe  finttiaw 
opened  ont  trustworthy  information  ooneeming  this  hr'4une^ 
but  little-known,  region.  But  even  the  writers  of  this  peri<xl  he 
fotmd  fur  from  agreeing  among  themselves,  8<inietiin«-s  varviiiir 
even  with  regard  to  facts  which  had  come  within  their  own 
observation,  and  still  more  concerning  such  as  they  could  only 
have  learnt  by  hearsay.'  The  oaie  which  Strabo  takes  to 
excuse  himself  on  acoonnt  of  discrepancies  and  probable  emn 
arising  from  these  caoses  is  sufficient  proof  that  he  had  bo 
means  of  correcting  them  from  any  later  anthoiitiea.  Bvt,  aa 
we  have  seen  in  discussing  the  information  collected  by 
Megasthenes  and  his  contemporaries,^  their  statements  con- 
cerning the  natural  productions  of  India,  wliieh  must  liave 
come  under  their  own  personal  observation,  are  generally  acca-' 
rate  and  trustworthy,  while  those  relating  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  pecoliar  soda!  polity^  which 
was  calculated  in  an  especial  degree  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  an  intelligent  Greek  trayeller,  if  not  in  all  respocta  comet; 
contained  mnch  that  was  really  yalnable  and  interesting. 

§  20.  Unfortunately  the  case  was  far  otherwise  in  regard 
to  the  purely  geographical  knowledge  of  the  countrv.  In 
this  respect  iStrabo  does  not  pretend  to  have  made  any  advaiioe 


hid  met  with  Miy  one  who  had  really  |  had  thfluaelvet  vUted  tha  «mHlry.  at 

mndt!  th'   V(iyii^<'.    IIi:<  ref»ort  of  the  '  he  truly  obscrvrs,  had  only  M^n  * 

emUuMji'  of  the  ludiAu  kiug  Poriu  to  Mnall  pact  of  it,  ak>og  oertaiii  lina*  <tf 

Augoitam  alreadj  iuitifled(Me  Chj^ilar  naidi  «r  voote,  and  nwl  ^*>iTi^» all 

XX.  p.  I  OCX  is  dcrivud  firaoi  Niaolaa  the  rest  at  si  i-<>nil  hiWxL 

of  Damaiicui*    v.  1 ,  §  73).  •  See  CbMfia  XiV.  moL  L 
'  la.  XV.  1,  ^§  2,  10.  Even  those  wlio 
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upon  his  predecessors,  and  he  adopts  without  modification  the 
condusioiis  of  Eiatosthenes  upon  tiiose  pomts,  while  he  admits 
the  untrustworthy  ohaxaoter  of  his  materials,  and  his  conse> 
quent  liability  to  error.*  In  one  instance  only  had  Eratos- 
thenes possessed  more  definite  and  trustworthy  information, 
which  was  doubtless  deriyed  from  Megasthenes.  This  was  with 
regard  to  the  so-called  "royal  road"  to  Palibothra,  which  the 
Greek  envoy  had  undoubtedly  travelled,  and  the  distances  along 
which  were  measured.^  Kelying  upon  this,  he  had  reckoned 
the  distance  from  the  Indus  to  Palibothra  at  10,000  stadia 
(1000  G.  miles),  to  which  he  added  6000  more  for  the  distance 
from  tiience  to  the  mouth  of  the  Granges,  and  thus  obtained 
16,000  in  all  for  the  total  length  of  India.  Patrodes,  as  Strabo 
tells  us,  diminished  this  estimate  to  15,000 ;  but  he  giyes  us 
no  account  of  the  grounds  of  this  correction,  and  does  not  take 
upon  him  to  decide  between  them.^  He  ado])ta  also  the  view 
of  Eratosthenes  with  regard  to  the  orientation  of  India,  and  its 
greatest  length  being  from  west  to  east,  in  opposition  to  tho 
more  correct  conclusions  of  i\legasthenes.  Hence  he  considers 
the  promont(»7  of  the  Coniaci  (Cape  CJomorin)  to  project  to 
the  south-east,  so  that  its  extreme  point  was  3000  stadia  further 
east  than  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges.  His  conception  of  the 
map  of  India  did  not  therefore  differ  in  any  material  particular 
from  that  of  Eratosthenes. 


«  Btmbo,  XT.  1.  ^  10, 11,  p.  688. 

'  Ibid.  §  11.  rovTov  rh  n*y  fi^XP^ 
Tla\i&66fHev  fxoi  rit  hp  fiffiatortpvs 
fiirtiP  ;  Korafitfi^rprfirtu  yhp  axoiyiois,  Kol 
fffrtp  6ihs  fituriXut^  (rraXlvy  fivplwv. 

Tin's  mmi  nndotibtodly  !»<•  the  eamo 
xoute,  the  DieaiiuremeQtB  along  whidi 
M«  g^ven  by  PUny,  Init  in  so  confused 
•ad  oorrMjit  n  mrtnntr  as  to  bo  of  no 
real  imluo  (.t>ee  Chapter  XIV.  p.  557). 
The  mm  totel  of  hit  diiteiMM  wonld 
give  101 1  Roman  niilcf,  or  12,R8S  ^tndia 
from  the,  Byphatu  to  Palibothra,  while 
jSntoethcnei  iMkoned  only  10,000 
ttadia  from  the  Indus  to  the  aainc  city, 
nnd  even  tliis  i*  eonridenbly  beyond 
the  trutli. 

*  As  no  Greek  had  been  begtmd 


FblibotbiB,  it  ii  elear  that  the  eetimate 

of  llio  distnnoe  from  llu'iice  to  tlie  sea 
must  liave  been  founded  ou  mere  hear- 
say, and  from  tlio  nature  of  the  country 
this  must  have  hwn  of  the  vaguest 
description.  Hut  the  estimate  of  5000 
statlia  (500  O.  miles)  adopted  by  Pu- 
trocles  is  a  very  fair  apjiroximation  for 
the  distance  from  Palibolhra/o///f  mouth 
of  the  Ganges.  The  distance  io  the 
ma  at  the  month  of  the  Hoogly  is  of 
course  much  loss,  but  of  this  the  ( 'rdiks 
bad  evidently  no  notion.  It  was  a 
peedved  idea  among  them,  and  is  dis- 
tinctly n  [M  Hf«  .1  hv  Striibo  himself  (sr. 
1.  §  13),  that  the  Uanges  had  but  oa» 
mouth  ! 
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In  proceeding  to  describe  the  riven  of  India,  he  justly 
remarks  that  while  the  principal  riyers  of  any  country  formed 
one  of  its  most  important  geographical  features,  this  was  pre- 
eminently the  case  with  India,  where  the  rivers,  as  in  the  case 
of  Egypt  and  the  Nile,  were  essential  to  the  fertilisation  of  the 
country,  which  was  only  rendered  habitable  through  their 
means.'  This  was  strictly  tnie  with  regard  to  the  countries 
watered  by  the  Indus  and  its  tributaries,  and  regarding  tliose 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  and  its  affluents  Strabo  liad  very 
imperfect  information.  This  he  himself  repeatedly  acknow- 
ledges, and  while  he  describes  in  detail  the  rivers  flowing  into 
the  Indus,  and  the  lands  that  lay  between  them,  he  tells  ns 
that  the  others  were  rather  unknown  than  known.*  The  name 
of  the  Ganges  was  indeed  familiar  to  all :  and  .thpughj^ery 
exaggerated  statements  were  current  as  to  its  size  and  width,^ 
it  was  generally  agreed  that  it  exceeded  the  Indus  in  mag- 
^nitude,  and  was  in  fact  the  largest  river  in  the  known 
■world.'  But  Strabo  not  only  does  not  attempt  to  enumerate 
the  numerous  great  tributaries  that  flow  into  it,*  but  he  does 
not  specifically  notice  any  of  them.  m< Tel y  observing  in  passing 
that  Artemidonis  calls  one  of  tliem  by  the  name  of  (Edanes,^ 
and  that  another  fell  into  the  Ganges  under  the  walls  of 
Palibothra.*    He  cites  also  from  Artemidoms  the  correct 


'  XT.  1.  §  26.  p.  697.  I  is  found  in  our  text  of  Strabo  (xt.  1, 

*  rdr  M  KxAmt  itrrW  iyrom  wkiUty  4)    §  72) :  but  as  no  bucIi  name  is  men- 


Ibid. 

•  8ti  fiiy  yhp  fiiyiffros  rvv  funffiovtvo' 
fiifuy  Ktsrii  ras  rpcts  ifwtlpous,  xed  fttr' 


tioncd  by  any  other  writer,  the  latest 
editors  have  proposed  to  read  Ot/t((n|», 
or  'lo/xdvits.  It  is  certain  that  the 
omiosion  of  nil  mentioii  in  Strabo  of 


XV.  1,  §  n.').  the  lomanes.  or  Jiimna,  the  mmt  iin- 

Tliis  hftd  been  alrtady  stutcd  by  poi-taiit  of  uil  iim  tributario-j  ot  the 

Megasthenes,  and  probably  adopted  >  (langea,  is  very  singular,  but  even  if 

from  him  by  succooding  writers.  its  name  were  boro  infroduccd,  its  mere 

*  The  abijence  of  all  attempt  at  such  passing    mention  would  show  that 

an  enameration  is  tho  more  remarkable  I  Strabo  was  wholly  unaware  of  ita  real 

as  Mogastbcncs  hail  <:ivoti  a  li^t  of  no  1  importance. 

less  than  nineteen  atfluenUi  or  tribu-  *  xv.  1,  §  36,  p.  702.    The  name  of 

taffies  of  the  Ganges  (Arriiin,  JndUso,  this  river  has  dropped  ont  of  our  exist- 

c.  4).     Appiirently  Strabo  had  no  ing  text  of  Rtmlxj,  but  it  is  probable 

means  of  selecting  the  mo«t  important,  tluit  the  author  wrote  Erannoboas, 

and  did  not  choose  to  burden  his  text  which  we  find  in  thejparaUel  paisage 

with  such  a  num1>or  of  unknown  names,  of  Anlaa  (JtHUoo,  c.  10(  §  5). 
'  OtStiinir.  It  is  thus  that  the  name 
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stiiteinent  that  the  Ganges  had  its  source  in  tho^Emodi  Moun- 
taius  (one  of  the  many  names  by  which  the  Himalaya  was 
known  to  the  Greeks),  and  flowed  at  first  to  the  souths  after- 
wards  taking  a  turn  to  the  east,  which  course  he  sapposed 
it  to  pursue  to  Palibothra»  and  from  thence  to  the  Eastern 
Sea.« 

§  21.  Of  the  great  monntain  chain  that  formed  the  northern 

boundary  of  India,  and  which,  in  accordance  with  the  system 
of  Eratosthenes,  he  rep^arded  as  a  prolongation  of  the  Tjuu  iis, 
and  extending  from  west  to  east,  lie  had  no  detailed  knowledge, 
and  merely  tells  us  that  its  different  portions  were  known  by 
the  native  appellations  of  Paropamisus,  Emodus,  Imaus,  and 
other  names,  without  attempting  to  define  or  localise  them 
further.*  But  it  appears  from  another  passage  ®  that  he  applied 
the  name  of  Imaus  to  the  extreme  eastern  portion  of  the  ra^ge^ 
which  ended,  according  to  lusld^EisTin  the  iEasiem  Ocean; 
while  that  of  Paropamisus  we  know  to  have  belonged  to  the 
monntain  ranges  north  of  Afghanistan,  now  cdled  the^H]ndoQ_ 
K(RiBfar~'It  Jffnnrtfis'ihftrftforft  tip  ^pply  the  name  of  Emodus  or 
Emodi  to  the  great  central  chain  of  the  Himalayas,  in  which  the 
(ijiii'Ts  as  well  as  the  Juiuiui  and  Sutled;i:e  takes  its  rhjc-: 
and  this  ap|)ears  to  bt;  the  sense  in  which  Strabo  understood 
the  term,  though  difibring  materially  from  its  use  by  later 
geogmphers.^ 

Of  the  great  peninsula  of  India,  to  the  south  of  a  line  drawn 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  to  those  of  the  Ganges,  he  gives  us 
no  particulars  at  alL  Altogether  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that 
while  Strabo  in  his  account  of  India  has  shown  much  judgement 
in  the  collection  of  his  materials  from  preceding  writers,  and  a 


*  XV.  1,  §  72.  ,  0a\Arrj,  iiyawrov. 

*  TV  *i»9tKi^  9*ptw^u(ty  iirh  fiiy  r»v  ■  '  In  accordance  with  this,  as  wo  hftve 
HjMfTwi  ToO  Tavpov  Ta  Kffxar a  iirfj  rf/i  BOcn,  Art<*mi<loruH  deacribed  the  (ianjfeH 
'Apmrvs  ti*xp^  TVS  ^4^^  daXdTTTjt,  dwtp  ;  as  rining  in  the  Eiuudian  mountaiiui  (*« 
•2  ivtx^ptoi  wmrk  fUpos  UapordfutrSy  r«  I  rw  *H^M»Bfir  fpdr,  i  and  BtrMo 
Kol'HfiMihy  Kcu''ltuu)ytcaiiLKKa6t>ofiiiiov<ri.  '  HiKJaks  of  tlio  foresta  betw«  en  tlif  lly- 
MaK«doy«s8iKavicairov.  XV.  l,§ll,p.689.  .  daspe^  and  Ace^iues  as  at  the  foot  of 

*  zi.  11,  %  7,  p.  519.  TOW  TcHtaou  vh  '  the  Emodiaa  mountains  (i  «^  rots 
rcAcvroW  t  rnktSw  ^Ifmw,  r$  'ivfocp  'UfttMis  Spt^u^  0Aib  sr.  1,  $  29,  p.  608). 
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80imd  spirit  of  oritidsm  in  rejeeting  many  fables  and  ex- 
aggerations, there  is  hardly  any  part  of  his  work  whieh  shows 

less  progress  in  real  geographical  knowledge  beyond  that 
already  possessed  by  Eratosthenes  and  his  other  predecessors. 

In  regard  to  the  island  of  Taprobaue  also,  wliioh  in  common 
with  Eratosthenes  he  regarded  as  situated  at  Uie  «tm4hera~^ 
limit  of  the  known  world,  he  had  nothing  to  add  to  wh§t  J^e 
demed^^m,  the  Alexandrian  geographer,  and  adoptodjhis. 
moneous  ideas  of  its  position  and  extent.  Of  the  great  and 
wealthy  islands  fiurther  east,  or  of  the  vast  extension  of  portions 
of  the  Asiatic  continent  beyond  the  montiis  of  the  Granges, 
not  the  fiuntest  romonr  had  reached  his  ears.  He  had  found 
indeed  in  his  anthorities  the  name  of  the  Seres,  of  whose 
longevity  marvellous  tales  were  related,®  but  evidently  sup- 
posed them  to  be  merely  an  Indian  tribe. 

§  22.  Very  much  the  same  remark  as  applies  to  Strabo's 
description  of  India  may  be  made  also  with  regard  to  the  next 
great  division  of  Asia — the  countries  which  he  com2)ri8e8  under 
the  general  name  of  Ariana.  Under  this  head  he  includes  all 
the  provinces  extending  from  the  frontiers  of  India  westward 
to  those  of  Persia,  and  ftom  the  Tanras  and  the  Faiopamisns 
southward  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Erythraean  Sea.  As 
employed  in  this  comprehensiYe  sense,  the  term  comprised  the 
proyinces  of  Gtedrosia,  Aiachosia,  the  Paropamisadie,  Drangiana 
and  Carmania,  and  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  the  great 
central  plateau  or  table-land  of  Iran,  exclusive  howeviT  of 
Persis  or  !\'rsia  Proper,  and  of  Media,  of  whieh  he  had  already 
treated  separately :  but  including  apparently  the  great  salt 
desert  which  occupies  the  whole  central  portion  of  ikisplateaUf 
extending  from  the  frontiers  of  Seistan  (Drangiana)  to  those  of 
Yezd  and  Kerman.  Of  the  yast  extent  and  importance  of  this 
great  natural  feature  of  the  tract  in  question  *  Stiabo  seems  to 


•  XV.  1,  §  34,  p.  701 :  §  37,  p.  702.  (Kinncir's  Per$ian  Empire,  p.  19%  Irat 

*  The  Klmb<M'r  or  (Jretit  Suit  Desert  this  joins  on  to  the  deserts  of  Kerman, 
in  the  uortb  ot  Persia  is  itself  iu  length  Scistaa,  aud  others  of  acarooly  iufcrior 
about  400  milee,  ftnd  250  in  biMdtb  ezleiil 
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have  had  a  very  inadequate  idea,  and  only  briefly  mentions  it 
aa  the  desert  portion  of  Gaimania,  extending  to  Parthia  on  the 
one  dde  and  to  Pamtacene  on  the  other.  But  of  all  these 
regions  he  had  no  fbrther  knowledge  than  that  which  had 
been  derived  from  the  historians  of  Alexander,  and  had  been 
already  put  into  a  definite  geographical  form  by  Eratosthenes, 
to  whom  he  distinctly  refers  as  the  best  authority,  upon  whose 
information  he  was  not  able  to  make  any  improvement.* 

He  describes  at  considerable  length,  though  with  very  little 
geographical  detail,  the  celebrated  march  of  Alexander  through 
Gredmia^but  though  this  portion  of  his  work  is  interesting 
for  comparison  with  the  narrattye  of  Anian,  it  contributes 
▼ery  little  to  clear  up  the  grave  geographical  difficulties  with 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  accounts  of  that  march  are  com- 
plicated : '  while  we  are  left  almost  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  march  of  Oraterus  with  one  main  division  of  the  annj 
through  Arachosia  and  Drangiana  to  Carmania — a  line  of 
route  which  must  have  contributed  much  to  elucidate  the 
geography  of  Ariana.' 

Of  the  other  countries  included  in  this  section  of  his  work 
he  has  given  us  only  a  very  brief  and  summary  account:  but 
we  are  indebted  to  him  for  one  important  ethnographical 
notice — ^that  the  name  of  Ariana  was  sometimes  employed  in  a 
wider  sense,  as  comprising  a  part  of  Persia  and  Mediae  as  well 
as  Bactria  and  Sogdiana  to  the  north,/»*  ihat  these  nedhne  abo 
spoke  neairfy  ihe  same  language:^  a  statement  which,  as  Prof. 
Wilson  observes,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  correct.'  It 
is  remarkable  that  in  regard  to  all  these  countries  he  appears 
to  have  derived  his  inlorinatiun  almost  exclusively  from  Era- 
tosthenes or  still  earlier  writers  :  we  iind  no  reference  to  the 
existence  even  of  such  itineraries  as  that  which  is  still  preserved 
to  us  under  tlie  name  of  Isidore  of  Charax.   The  knowledge  of 


•  XT.  2,  §  8.    ir*pl        "Eparoaeirns  I      »  Ibid.  Note  Y  y,  p.  521. 


*  XV.  2,  §  8,  p.  724.    *l<r\  yif  nus  koI 

•  Vil8ai'siidaiia»p.l21. 
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all  Upper  Asia  still  remained  in  almost  precisely  the  same 
oondition  which  it  had  attained  under  the  socoesson  of 
Alexander. 

§  23,  The  last  section  of  his  fifteenth  book  is  deroted  by 
Stiabo  to  Persis,  or  Pevna  properly  so  called,  with  the  adjacent 
province  of  SusTana.  Both  of  these  districts  were  of  special  in- 
terest to  the  Greeks  as  having  been  so  long  the  seat  of  the  great 
Persian  Empire  that  had  extended  its  dominions  from  the  banks 
of  the  Indus  to  the  sliores  of  the  Mediterranean  :  and  their 
leading  geographical  features  had  long  been  familiar  to  lUL 
The  characteristic  division  of  Persia  into  three  parallel  tracts 
of  very  different  physical  character  and  climate  and  yielding 
in  consequence  wholly  different  productions,  is  well  described.* 
The  first  of  these^  a  band  extending  along  the  sea-shoie  from 
the  frontier  of  Carmania  to  the  river  Qroatis,  was  parched  with 
heat,  of  a  sandy  soil  and  producing  little  else  except  dates. 
This  is  the  tract  now  called  the  Ghermsir,  or  hot  region,  and 
which  fully  corresponds  with  the  description  of  8trabo.  Above 
this  was  a  fertile  district  capable  of  producing  all  kinds  of 
crops  and  esj)ecially  favourable  to  the  pasturage  of  sheep: 
while  above  this  again  to  the  north  was  a  rugged  and  cold 
mountain  region.  The  character  of  these  separate  tzacts  is  in 
fact  determined  by  their  difference  of  elevation*  the  traveller 
proceeding  towards  the  interior  of  Persia  rising,  as  it  were,  by 
successive  steps  from  the  low  sandy  plains  adjoining  the  sea, 
to  an  elevation  of  more  than  5000  feet  in  the  table-land  of  the 
interior.  Of  this  Strabo  had,  as  usual,  but  an  imperfect  com- 
prehension, from  the  want  of  any  means  of  estimating  altitudes 
above  the  sea,  but  the  contrast  of  the  different  elijuates  was  too 
marked  to  escape  observ  ation,  lie  notices  also^  the  occurrence 
of  numerous  straits  or  narrow  passes  through  these  successive 
ranges  of  mountains,  which  had  borne  an  important  part  in 
the  operations  of  Alexander,  who  had  insisted  upon  forcing 
his  way  through  them,  instead  of  contenting  himself,  as  the 

•  XT.  8, 1  J.  '  XV.  3,  §  «,  p.  m 
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Fenian  moiuuKsliB  had  done,  with  paying  a  sum  of  numey  to 
the  monntaineezs  that  guarded  them.* 

i  24.  His  aooonnt  of  Susiana — ^the  modem  Khiizistan — ^is 
less  satis&ctory  than  that  of  Penia,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  rivers  which  traversed  the  province,  concerning  which  he 
Iniind  conflict  in  stiitements  in  his  authorities,  and  had  no 
moans  of  reconcilino:  them.  There  are  indeed  few  problems  in 
ancient  geography  more  dilliciilt  than  tlie  determination  and 
identifictition  of  the  rivers  of  ►Susiana,  which  take  their  rise  in 
the  lofty  ranges  of  Mount  Zagros,  and  after  traversing  the 
fertile  tracts  of  the  j)lains,  end  in  the  marshy,  muddy,  alluvial 
tiact  that  lines  the  whole  extent  of  ooast  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Oroatis  to  that  of  the  Euphratea  The  difficulty  arises  not 
merely  from  the  different,  and  apparently  conflicting,  state- 
ments of  ancient  authors,  but  from  the  changes  in  the  country 
itself  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  in  question,  which  have  been 
undoubtedly  considerable,  though  we  have  no  exact  intbnua- 
tiiin  Jis  to  their  extent  and  nature.  It  is  indeed  (nily  in  very 
recent  times  that  we  liave  ()))tiiined  anythin-^:  like  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Khuzistan;  the  site  of  Susa 
itself  was  long  a  subject  of  dispute,*  and  cannot  be  considered 
as  having  been  established  beyond  a  doubt  till  the  excavations 
carried  on  in  1852  by  Mr.  Loftus  at  Sus  or  Shush,  proved  the 
identity  of  that  locidity  with  the  celebrated  city  of  which  it 
retained  the  name^  and  brought  to  light  the  magnificent  ruins 
of  the  palace  of  the  Persian  kings.^  The  determination  of  the 
site  of  the  capital  establishes  beyond  a  doubt  the  identity  of 
the  celebrated  river  Choaspes  with  the  modern  Klierkah, 
which  Hows  near  the  ruins  of  Susa,  whih'  the  Tasitigris  of 
Nearchus  and  Strabo  may  be  identilied  with  equal  certainty 
with  the  river  now  called  Karun  or  Kuran,  whidi  flows  under 


•  See  Chapter  XII.,  Note  I,  p.  47.').  that  it  occupu  d  the  site  of  the  modern 

*  Suaa  wan  indeed  correctly  identi-  Shiuter  on  the  Karun  (^Commerce  and 
Sed  with  the  nioderu  Sus  or  Shns  by  \  Navigation  of  the  Aneientt,  vol.  i.  p. 
Maj«rIi£'nnell(Creo^ropfcy<>/'//frorfo/i«,  i49).  , 
pp.  2U3,331  J :  butDr.  Viiiccut  rcturiK-d  I      '  iSt  c  Lui'tunH  C/uiM.m  a/uZ ^UMOiia, 
to  the  opinion  previously  cnterUiineil  8v(»,  Luud.  1857,  cimp.  24-31. 
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the  walls  of  Shuster ;  but  if  these  two  conclusions  be  admitted, 
it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  find  a  place  for  the  EuUeufly 
which  is  described  both  by  Strabo  and  other  writers  as  one  of 
the  principal  riyen  of  Suaiana.'  According  to  the  statement 
of  an  author  named  Folydoltasy — one  of  the  historiana  of 
Alexander  the  Great  ^o  la  repeatedly  cited  hy  Stmbo  in  this 
part  of  hia  work — the  Choaspes,  Enlma,  and  Tigris,  all  flowed 
into  the  same  lake,  from  which  they  had  thmr  comm<m  outflow 
to  the  sea.  The  existence  of  such  a  lake,  which  has  been  long 
filled  up  by  the  continual  advance  of  alluvial  deposits,  is 
attested  by  sev(?nil  other  writers,  and  apjx^ars  to  admit  of  no 
doubt.^  It  seems  probable  also  that  it  communiaited  with  the 
Euphrates,  and  received  a  portion  of  the  waters  of  that  river, 
though  Strabo  still  regarded  the  main  waters  of  the  Euphrates 
as  flowing  into  the  sea  by  an  independent  channeL* 

In  the  passage  of  Polydeitos  just  referred  to^  it  seems  almost 
certain  that  the  rirer  designated  by  him  as  the  Enkeus  was 
the  same  with  the  Pasitigris  of  Nearchus  and  Strabo,  and  other 
authorities  represent  the  Eulaeus  as  flowing  into  the  Pasitigris, 
or  vi(X  verm.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  not  wanting  strong 
arguments  for  identifying  the  Eulfeus  with  the  Choaspes, 
which  flowed  by  Susa,  and  which  must  have  discharged  its 
waters  either  into  the  Tigris  or  the  lake  at  its  mouth.  It 
seems  impossible  to  determine  the  question  without  supposing 
that  the  name  of  Eulttua  was  applied  to  one  or  the  other  of 
the  two  riyers  known  also  as  the  Pasitigris  and  Choaspes ;  but 


'  The  Kanin  in  the  upper  pnrt  of 
iU  oourso  rectiivea  a  tributary,  now 
known  as  the  river  of  Dteftil,  nearly 
equftl  in  volume  to  its  eastern  arm, 
which  ia  apparently  tho  Ooprates  of 
Btrabo  (xv.  3,  p.  729),  and  of  Diodonu 
(six.  18),  whicli  the  last  author  de- 
scribes as  falling  into  the  Pasitigris. 

*  The  ezistenoe  of  this  kke  is  dis- 
tinctly attested  by  Nearchus ;  hut  his 
statement  concerning  it  is  reported 
somewhat  differently  b^  Strabo  and  by 
Anian,  and  the  result  is  far  from  clear. 
He  vf^Mn,  however,  to  have  sailed 


from  Diridotis  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Euphrates  to  that  of  the  Pasitigris, 
and  in  so  doing  to  have  peuted  6y  the 
Iftke  which  ref<'ivt<l  (h(>  wiitcrs  of  tho 
Tigris.  Aooording  to  tliis  account 
therefore  it  wonld  seem  that  the  Past- 

tigris  <Hil  lutt  in  his  time  flow  into  the 
lake  (Strabo,  xv.  3,  §  5,  p.  729 ;  Arrian, 
Indiea,  e.  42). 

*  This  he  distinctly  states  on  the 
authority  of  Nearchus  and  Onesicritus, 
but  (as  has  been  already  observed)  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  mat  they  still 
did  so  <n  hie  own  day. 
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even  if  this  be  admitted^  we  are  slill  unable  to  xeoonoile  the 
statements  of  ancient  authofs  without  supposing  some  of 
them  to  have  oonfonnded  the  two  streams.  It  is  indeed  not 
strange  that  they  should  haye  done  80»  when  we  consider  the 
eztrmelj  complicated  natore  of  tiie  water  systems  of  these 
countries,*  and  that  none  of  them,  with  the  exception  of 
Nearchiis  (whose  statements  we  only  possess  at  second  hand) 
wrote  from  any  ])er8onal  knowledf^e  of  the  localities.' 

§  25.  ProccfMling  to  the  westward  Strabo  next  describes  tlie 
country  which  he  terms  Assyria,  a  name  that  he  employs  in 
a  much  more  prcm  ral  sense  than  it  is  used  by  other  authors, 
including  not  only  the  province  east  of  the  Tigris,  to  which 
the  appellation  was  commonly  confined,  but  the  whole  of 
Babylonia  and  Mesopotamia  also;  so  that  Assyria^  according 
to  Ids  use  of  the  term,  comprised  the  whole  extent  of  country 
fipom  the  chain  of  Mount  Zagros  on  the  east  to  the  Euphrates 
on  the  west.  It  is  still  more  singular  that  he  should  not  even 
designate  the  ])rovince  beyond  the  Tigris  as  Assyria  properly 
so  called,  but  while  he  gives  the  name  of  Aturia  to  the  par- 
ticular district  in  which  Niniis  or  Nineveh  was  situated,  he 
includes  ail  the  other  provinces  on  the  ejust  of  the  Tigris  in 
Babylonia,  a  name  usually  restricted  to  the  region  between 
the  two  riyers.  The  reason  of  this  deviation  from  established 
usage  is  unknown  to  us ;  but  it  was  probably  connected  with 
the  historical  conftidon  prevalent  in  his  day,  which  regarded 
the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  empires  as  identicaL'  He  tells 
us  indeed — and  no  doubt  correctly — that  the  Syrians  and 
Assyrians  were  in  reality  the  same  people,  though  the  name 


*  A  glanoe  at  one  of  the  most  recent 
muptt  Mince  this  region  has  bt  eii  really 
cxamintHl  and  surveyod,  will  suflico  to 
show  how  intpnflsihlo  it  must  have  Wn 
to  oomnveliend  its  gieogmphy,  without 
the  iWllUni  1  of  any  map  at  ail. 

*  It  is  remarkable  tiiat  no  mention 
oociifH  in  Strnlto  of  ChMU,  which,  ao- 
rrirding  to  Pliny,  was  one  of  tho  most 
important  trading  towns  in  thisj[)art  of 
tbooonntiy.  The  omIwkHi  may  in  pert 


be  explained  by  the  circnmstanco  that 
Strabo  seems  to  havi  mmle  no  use  of 
the  work  of  Isidore  of  Chunix,  which 
Pliny  uiuloubti^^dly  did ;  but  it  tends 
strongly  to  confirm  the  oonciusion  Ibat 
Stmlx)  had  no  other  infonuation  con- 
cerning these  couutriea  than  what  he 
derived  from  ErutostheilM  and  tbe 
historians  of  Ali  xandor. 
'  xvi.  1,  p.  737. 
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of  Syrians  had  come  to  be  confined  in  the  common  usage  of 
the  (i recks  to  the  people  oocupying  the  countries  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  MediteiraneaiL^  The  Gappadocians  also, 
he  adds,  weie  origmally  the  same  laoe,  and  were  still  called  in 
his  time  Lenco-Synans  or  White  Syrians;  so  that  the  same 
people  had  at  one  time  extended  from  Babylonia  to  the  shores 
of  the  Eoxine.' 

With  the  provinces  which  extended  from  the  Euphrates 
etistwurd  to  !Mount  Zagros,  the  Greeks  were  well  aeijuainteil. 
They  had  remained  under  the  INIaeedoniau  government  after 
the  ileatli  of  Alexander  for  nearlv  two  centuries :  numerous 
cities  had  bem  founded  in  them  by  the  ISyrian  mouarchs, 
some  of  which  had  risen  to  great  opulence  and  prosperity,  and 
the  whole  country  was  traversed  by  firequented  lines  of  com- 
mercial traffic.  Hence  Strabo  must  have  had  at  his  command 
ample  materials  for  the  description  of  these  regions,  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  his  geographical  account  of  them  is 
clear,  consistent,  and  intelligible,  though  not  entering  very 
much  into  detail.  Of  the  great  cities  that  had  once  rendered 
this  regi(m  so  celebrated,  he  tells  us  brielly  that  Xiuevt-li  liad 
altogether  disa]»})eared,  but  adds  (of  course  from  mere  tradi- 
tion) that  it  was  much  larger  than  Babylon  while  of  Babylon 
itself  he  gives  a  pretty  full  account,  though  he  adds  that  the 
greater  part  of  its  site  was  desolate  and  uninhabited.^  Its 
decay  was  mainly  owing  (as  usual  in  such  cases)  to  the  rise  of 
the  neighbouring  city  of  Beleucia,  which  had  become  a  great 
emporium  of  trade,  and  was  so  populous  and  flourishing  as  to 
surpass  even  the  metropolis  of  Syria,  Antioch,  and  was  the 
largest  city  in  the  East^  after  Alexandria  in  Egypt'  The 
Parthians  had  indeed  transferred  the  royal  residence  to  Ctesi- 


•  xvi.  1,  §  I,  p.  738. 

»  Ibid.  §  2.  p.  737. 

»  xvL  1,  j     p.  787. 

-  xvi.  1,  §  5,  p.  738.  It  is  btrange 
tbat  he  deecribe»  the  walk  of  the  city, 
aiad  their  viat  height  cad  «zteat»  aa  if 
they  wero  ttUU  itaudbig  in  bia  timo  {rh» 


Z%  kvkKov  ^x*'  Top  Tt(xovs  k.t.X.^.  It 

ia  ticurc«ly  potuubiu  thut  this  Ya»  the 
oaae;  Imt  ne  probably  eopied  from 

Aribtobulus  or  some  other  of  the  hit>to- 
riaua  of  Alexander,  without  auy  refer* 
enoe  to  aab^cquent  chaiigeii. 
*  Ibid,  tfoo  ahN>  xvL  2, 1 5,  p.  75U. 
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phon  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tigrisy  but  this  had  not 
interfered  with  the  prosperity  of  the  commercial  city,  which 
was  stiU  regarded  as  the  capital  of  all  this  part  of  Asia.^ 

In  describing  Mesopotamia  Strabo  is  careful  to  point  out 
the  change  that  had  taken  place  before  his  time  in  the  trans- 
ference of  the  customary  passage  of  the  Euphrates  from 
Thapsacus,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  derived  so  mnch  peo- 
grapliieal  importance  from  this  circnmstancu  in  tlie  days  of 
Eratosthenes,  to  a  place  much  higher  up  the  Euphrates,  which 
was  called  in  consequence  Zeugma  or  *'the  Bridge."  This 
was  situated  just  opposite  to  the  modem  town  of  Bir,  wJiich 
oocapies  the  site  of  a  Greek  city  called  Apamea,  founded  by 
Seleueos  Nicator,*  and  is  still  the  usual  place  at  which 
tmyellers  proceeding  from  Antioch  or  Aleppo  towards  Bagdad 
cross  the  Euphrates.  The  change  is  one  of  great  importance 
in  tracing  the  routes  given  by  ancient  writers.  There  was  also 
another  passage  much  frequented  in  his  time  at  Samosata  in 
Commagene,  where  the  line  of  route  through  Asia  Minor,  that 
he  has  given  ns  from  Artemidonis,  crossed  the  Euphrates.* 

§  26.  Syria  was  of  course  familiar  to  tlie  Greeks  from  its 
having  so  long  been  the  seat  of  empire  of  the  Seleucidan 
dynasty,  under  whom  it  had  attained  to  great  opulence  and  pro- 
qierity.  Hence  we  find  the  description  of  it  in  Strabo  at  once 
Ml  and  satisfieustory.  That  of  the  Phosnician  coast  especially  is 
so  detailed  that  we  might  readily  have  supposed  it  to  be  derived 
from  personal  examination,  were  it  not  that  an  expression  in 
his  account  of  Tyre  points  to  the  opposite  conclusion.^  Yet 
his  ideas  concerning  the  interior,  especially  of  Palestine,  were 
in  some  respects  strangely  inaccurate.    Thus,  although  he  was 


*  xv5,  1,  §  1^^,  p.  743.  two  places  of  passive,  which  were  in 

*  Fiiu.  U.  N.  V.  24,  §87.  According  fact  72  Boman  nuh  «  npart  Plin.  /.  c). 
to  Pliny, 8elencti8waa  also  the  foundttr  The  one  vim  the  u\mi  cuiivenient  for 
of  Zeug:nia.  but  it  (\ocs  not  follo-v  that  '  trnvf  lli  rs  from  Aiiti<>  li.  the  other  filC 
the  peseago  at  Thapsaciu  was  aban-  |  thotte  coming  from  Auia  Minor, 
dooed  at  to  early  a  p«rIod.  '  ivrmSSa  94  ^ttvt  woKtfar4yws  ria 

*  Htrabo,  xiv.  2,§20,p.  t554  ;  xvi.  2,  §  \  olxtas,  &<rr«  koX  ruv  iv  'Pi^MP  ImKXm. 
3,p.7i9.  Strabohimaell  appears  to  have  i-  xvi  2,  §  23.   See  note  to  p.  212. 
been  in  MMae  conftuion  between  tbeee  ! 
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acyuiinted  both  with  the  Lake  of  GemieBaieth  and  the  Dead 
8ea»  of  which  last  and  its  natual  peculiarities  he  gives  a  foil 
description  (taken  appaiently  Ihiin  Poeidonins),  he  by  a  strange 
mistake  confounds  it  with  the  Sirbonian  Lake  or  Mareh,  on 

the  frontiers  of  Palrstirif*  and  E^pt.  At  the  same  time  he 
(li.stinctly  conuectrf  its  peculiar  character  with  the  other  signs 
of  volcanic  action  observable  in  the  country,  and  adds  that 
**  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  natives "  it  had  been 
formed  by  a  catastrophe  which  had  overwhelmed  thirteen 
cities,  of  which  Sodoma  was  the  capital,  the  greater  part  of 
which  liad  been  swallowed  up  in  the  lake.'  By  another  not 
less  singular  error,  he  supposes  the  Jordan,  which  he  justly 
terms  the  largest  river  of  this  part  of  Syria,  to  flow  into  the 
Meditemmean  (!) ;  and  eren  teUs  us  that  it  was  halntually 
navigated  upwards  from  that  sea.*  At  the  same  time  he 
correctly  describes  the  river  that  flowed  by  Damascus  (the 
Ohrysorrhojis)  as  being  for  the  most  part  absorbe<l  by  cantds 
for  irrigation,*  and  even  notices  the  two  peculiar  rugged 
regions,  which  gave  name  to  the  district  of  Trachonitis,  east 
of  the  Jordan.'  Of  the  natural  productions  of  Jadaaa,  besides 
the  asphalt  of  the  Dead  Sea,  he  dwells  espeoially  upon  the 
palm-grores  of  Jericho,  and  the  balsam  grown  there,  as  well 
as  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth.' 

Li  describing  Jerusalem  he  speaks  principally  of  the  great 
strength  of  the  eity  as  a  fortress:  a  circumstance  which  had 
been  brought  prominently  forward  on  occasion  of  its  siege  and 
capture  by  Pompey.  It  was  this  event  which  had  especially 
directed  the  attention  of  the  Greek  and  lioman  world  to  the 


•  Jtvi  2,  §  44,  p.  764.  I     •  Ibid.  p.  756.    6w4pK«urrai  r  aMis 

'  XtL  2,  §  16,  p.  755.    rhw  M  AiKov  \  (rris  AofuuTKov)  9vh  Acy^ficroi  TpiixM^f. 

Kcu  rhv  'lopJctKTjv  avairKiovtn  cpoprlois.     It  is  only  quite  of  late  years  that  modern 


*Ap6Sun  Sk  fid/uara.  The  mentioa  ot 
fte  hfom,  m  fearj  trifling  streun,  while 

no  notice  in  foiiml  of  the  mnch  more 
considerable  river  Leontes,  that  flows 
into  the  sea  N.  of  Tyre,  it  ealoalfltod  to 

mise  a  suspicion  that  Strabo  hivs  con- 
founded the  latter  river  with  tlie  Jordan. 
*  Ibid.  §  16,  p.  7S5. 


travellers  have  become  well  acquainted 
with  this  aingnlar  region,  and  have 
reco^ised  the  fnct  tliat  it  is  really 
composed  of  two  distinct  mountain 
tnds  of  the  eame  tfaiffolar  ohMMtar, 
the  Lejah  and  the  Jebu  HaniWL 
>  Ibid.  §  4I»  p.  763. 
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sacred  city  of  the  Jews,  and  Strabo  was  probably  indebted  for 
the  materials  of  this  part  of  his  work  to  Posidonius,  who  liad 
written  the  history  of  the  campaigns  of  Pompey.  It  was 
perhaps  from  the  same  source  that  he  deriyed  the  onrions 
summary  that  he  has  given  us  of  the  traditionB  and  rites  of 
the  JewB»  the  institution  of  which  he  ascribes  to  Moses,  an 
Egyptian  priest,  who  came  thither  out  of  Egypt,  and  founded 
the  temple  on  a  rocky  and  barren  site,  which  was  on  that 
account  neglected  by  the  neighbouring  tribes.^  As  Posidonius 
was  himself  a  native  of  Apamea  in  northern  Syria,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  he  w  ius  one  of  Strabo's  chief  authorities  through- 
out his  description  of  that  country. 

The  whole  of  the  desert  tract  extending  from  the  confines  of 
Cade  Syria  and  Judcea  to  the  Euphrates  is  assigned  by  Strabo 
to  Arabia,  and  was  inhabited  only  by  wandering  tribes,  whom 
he  called  Scenitae  from  their  dwelling  in  tents.  It  is  strange 
that  he  has  omitted  all  mention  in  this  place  of  the  one  im- 
portant exception  in  the  case  of  Palmyra,  which  was  certainly 
at  this  period  a  flourishing  city  and  emporium  of  trade,  and  to 
which  attention  had  lately  been  directed  by  the  attempt  of 
^I.  Antony  to  plunder  it  of  the  wealth  which  its  citizens  had 
thus  accumulated.* 

§  27.  Of  the  great  ^\j'abian  peninsula  he  has  given  a  long 
account,  probably  the  most  complete  that  had  as  yet  been 
brought  together.  The  greater  part  of  it  was  indeed  derived 
from  sources  with  which  we  are  already  acquainted.  Thus  he 
begins*  with  a  general  description  of  the  peninsula  and  the 
nations  that  inhabited  it,  according  to  Eratosthenes,  who,  as  we 
have  seen,*  was  the  first  to  bring  together  any  satisfieu^tory 
information  concerning  this  country.  He  next  follows  this  up 
with  a  long  extract  from  Artemidorus,  describing  in  detail 
both  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  or  Arabian  Gulf,  as  it  was  termed 
by  the  Greeks:  an  account  which  we  know  to  have  been 


*  Ibid.  §§  35-37,  pp.  760-762. 

*  Appian,  B,  C,  v.  9.  See  Chapter 
XIX.  p  I'M. 


•  Strabo,  xvi.  4,  §§  2-4. 
'  See  Gliapter  X  VL  p.  64& 
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derived  by  Artemidonis  from  the  earlier  treat i>e  of  his  c.»ih 
temporary  Agathaichides.  and  which  has  already  been  fuUr 
examined*'  It  is  remarkable  that  notwithstanding  the  greait 
increase  in  the  trade  to  India,  which  had  taken  place  in  ikt 
days  of  Strabo,  he  had  obtained  no  additional  infomatiaa 
conce  rning  the  coasts  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  either  on  iSbt 
African  or  Arabian  side.  He  still  regards  the  Noti  Keni^  or 
Southern  Horn  (Cape  Guardafui),  as  the  extreme  limit  of 
knowledge  on  the  one  side,  and  while  he  descriU-s  in  generJ 
terms  the  land  of  the  Sabseans  and  the  Chatramotitae  in  the 
sonth  of  Arabia,  he  gives  no  details  either  of  distances  or 
of  the  natural  featores  of  the  coast  outside  of  the  Stimita  «f 
Bab^l-Mandeb.  It  is  evident  that  the  onter  coast  of  Aiahb 
was  still  practically  unknown  to  geographers.* 

But  with  regard  to  the  interior  of  the  oonntry  Strabo  had  d 
new  source  of  inlorniation,  unknown  to  any  of  his  pred^'Ct-ssors, 
in  the  recent  ex})e<lition  of  ^^Clins  Gallus,  the  details  o{  which 
have  been  already  given.^  Unfortunately,  as  we  have  aeen. 
the  circnmstances  of  this  expedition  were  such  as  in  press 
measure  to  prevent  it  from  throwing  the  light  that  mighi 
have  been  expected  upon  the  geography  of  the  xegtona  that 
were  traversed  by  the  Roman  general,  and  we  ate  almoit 
wh(»ll y  unable  to  trace  his  line  of  route,  or  determine  the  limit 
to  which  he  advanced.  It  is  evident  that  8trabo  was  hinis^i: 
very  much  in  the  same  position:  he  had  no  means  of  con- 
necting the  localities  of  which  he  Icanit  the  names  from  the 
Romans  who  had  accompanied  Gallus  with  those  described  by 
the  earlier  Greek  geographers,  and  he  makes  no  attempt  to  do 
so.  The  manner  in  which  he  defines  the  position  ^*rffiaW 
(the  turning-point  of  the  expedition)  as  being  mUd  to  be  only 
two  days'  journey  from  ^the  Land  of  Sfnces^"  is  oertainly  not 
calculated  to  give  any  trustworthy  informatioiL    It  is  clnr 


»  Sec  Chapter  XVIIT.  leet.  3. 
*  T]w  alK«itic«  of  all  notice  of  so 
ri  iuArkiible  u  outural  feature  ftS  llie 


isoliitM  mountain  promrmUwy 
U  »  strong  evidmioe  of  tUi*. 
*  See  Clupter  XX.  p.  179.  Ml 
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that  he  at  least  had  no  idea  of  identifying  it,  as  has  been  done 
by  so  many  modern  writers,  with  'the  cek^brated  city  of  Mari- 
aba,  the  capital  of  the  Sabaeans,  which  was  well  known  to  him 
from  Eratosthenes  and  from  Artemidorus.' 

With  regard  to  the  distanceB  from  one  point  to  another  of 
the  peninsula^  which  necessaiily  deteimined  its  form,  Strabo 
adds  nothing  to  the  infonnation  already  obtained  by  En^ 
tosthenes,  oanceming  the  time  employed  by  caravans  from  tiie 
distant  piovinces  to  Petra  and  GenhsL,*  which  still  oontinned 
to  be  the  two  great  emporinms  of  the  trade  of  Arabia.  In  like 
maimer  his  account  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Arabia,  and  the  con- 
figuration of  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  derired  exclusively  from 
Eratosthenes,  who  had  himself  drawn  his  materials  from  the 
voyage  of  Nearchus,  and  that  of  Androsthenes  of  Thiisos,  which 
has  been  already  noticed.^  So  little  progress  had  been  made 
in  real  geographical  knowledge  during  a  period  of  more  than 
three  oenturies  with  respect  to  a  country  so  dose  to  Alex- 
andria! Both  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo  had  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  the  size  of  the  Persian  Gnl^  which  they  supposed  to  be 
nearly  as  large  as  the  Euxine.* 


Section  2.— Africa. 

§  1.  The  seventeenth  and  last  book  of  Strabo's  great  work  is 
devoted  to  Africa,  and  fully  two-thirds  of  it  are  occupied  with 

the  description  of  Egypt.  Here  there  was  of  course  no  room 
for  the  extension  of  geographical  knowledge,  that  country 
having  been  familiarly  known  to  the  Greeks  from  an  early 
period,  while  the  Alexandrian  writers  had  doubtless  possessed 
the  amplest  materials  for  a  full  statistical  and  topographical 
account  of  it.  IMoreover  Strabo  himself,  as  we  have  seen^  had 
not  only  yisited  Egypt^  and  ascended  the  HUa  as  far  as  the 


»  xvi.  4,  §  2,  p.  768  ;  §  10,  p.  778. 

*  Ibid.  p.  778.  Seo  Chapter  XVI. 
p.  G47. 

♦  Chapter  XIL  p,  461. 

VOL.  XL 


I      »  Strabo,  xvi.  3,  §  2,  p.  766.  &<rrt 
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First  Cataract,  but  he  had  resided  for  a  considerable  time  at 
Alexandria,  and  had  thus  every  means  of  obtaining  the  best 
information.  At  the  same  time  the  physical  peculiarities  of 
the  country  are  so  strongly  marked,  and  its  geographical  cha> 
xacters  at  once  so  extraordinary  and  so  simple,  that  it  waa 
hardly  possible  to  fail  to  seize  them.   He  aptly  compares  the 
inhabited  part  of  Egypt  above  the  Delta,  which  as  he  justly 
remarks  was  merely  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  to  a  narrow  baud 
stretched  out  lengthwise,  extending  about  40U0  gtadia  in., 
length,  by  an  average  breadth  rarely  exceeding  300  stadia,* 
He  describes  with  considerable  minuteness  the  Delta  itself,  as 
well  as  the  different  mouths  of  the  N^e,  of  which  the  most 
important  in  his  day  were  the  Oanopic  jsnd  tiie  Pdusian^and 
next  to  them  the  Phatnitio,  which  was  nearly  midway  between 
the  other  two  main  arms.'  He  gives  also  a  graphic  description 
of  the  inundation  of  the  Kile,  and  the  appearance  of  tibie  low 
country  under  these  circumstances.   With  regard  to  the  cause 
of  the  inundation,  which  had  been  a  subject  of  so  much  dis- 
cussion and  curiosity  among  the  early  Greeks,  he  tells  us  that 
it  was  in  his  day  well  known  to  be  produced  by  the  heavy 
grains  that  fell  in  the  summer  on  the  mountains  of  Upper 
/  Ethiopia ;  a  cause  which,  he  observes,  had  been  long  suspected 
by  the  earlier  philosophers,  but  had  been  afterwards  ascer- 
tained to  be  true  by  personal  obseryation,*  especially  by  the 
expeditions  sent  by  Ptolemy  Phihidelphus  into  these  remote 
regions  for  the  capture  of  elephants.  The  real  difficulty,  as  he 
justly  adds,  was  not  to  account  for  these  copious  rains  in  that 
region,  but  for  their  entire  absence  in  the  Thebcdd  and  neigh- 
bourhood of  Syene.*^ 


•  xvii.  1,  §  4,  p.  789. 

'  xvii.  1,  §  IJ^,  r-  ^f^^-  TliePlmtnitic 
mouth  is  Uie  one  uow  kuown  an  thai  of 
Diiidettev  ftom  the  town  of  that  name. 
It  \a  still  one  of  the  pvinflipal  mootiia 
of  the  river. 

*  Of  fihf  olr  ipx«foi  ^roxaffft/f  rh 
wXdoVf  ol  8*  Cffrtpov  atnSirrai  ytnfiiirrts 

rim  NctXor,  eto.  srii  1,  §  5,  p.  789. 


•  Ihid.  p,  790.  H©  hero  refers  to 
two  works  ppccially  devoted  to  the 
Nile,  one  by  Eudorus,  the  other  by  a 
Feripatetio  philosopher  of  the  name  of 
Ariston.  Both  authors  are  otherwiae 
totally  unknowu.  Aooording  to  Strabo 
the  one  tnattie  was  copied  almoit 
entirely  from  the  other,  but  be  was  not 
clear  which  was  the  plagiarist. 
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His  description  of  the  voyage  up  the  Nile  ia  egpeaially 
interesting,  as  being  deriyed  principally  from  his  own  personal 
observations.  He  saw  the  mins  <^  'Hiebes,  which  already  in 
his  time  had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  city,^  and  was  merely  oocn- 
pied  by  a  group  of  villages,  with  the  vast  mins  of  temples  and 
other  sacred  edifices  spreading  over  a  space  of  80  stadia  in 
extent.  Among  these  he  especially  noticcvS  the  celebrated 
vocal  statue  of  Memnon,  the  sound  proceeding  from  which  he 
himself  attests  that  he  heard,  but  exj)resses  a  very  sound  scep- 
ticism as  to  how  it  was  produced.  He  was  at  this  time  travel- 
ling in  company  with  jjHus  Gallus,^  the  JBoman  governor,  and 
the  whole  party  were  no  doubt  duly  Uondeed  wherever  they 
went.'  They  ascended  the  river  as  as  Syene,  saw  the 
Kilometer  there^  and  the  well  down  which  the  son  shone  ver- 
tically  at  the  summer  solstioey  and  then  proceeded  by  land  to 
a  point  above  )iks  first  Cataract^  whence  they  visited  tiie 
island  of  Phil®.*  This  was  the  term  of  their  expedition,  as  it 
is  still  that  of  most  modern  travellers.  They  appear  also  to 
have  visited  the  Lake  Mceris,  and  the  celebrated  Labyrinth, 
which  Strain)  calls  a  work  equal  to  the  Pyramids.  He  describes 
only  item  hearsay  the  important  commercial  route  that  had 
been  opened  by  the  first  Ptolemies  from  Coptos  to  Berenice 
on  the  Bed  Sea,  but  which  had  been  in  his  day  snperseded  by 
that  to  Myoa  Hormns^  which  had  become  the  principal 
emponnm  of  trade  with  Arabia  and  India.^ 


•  It  hafl  bocii  destroyed  in  b.o.  86  by 
Ptolemy  Latbynia  whow  according  to 
FiraMiUM (i  9,  §S),  rodnoedH ao oom- 
alelalj  to  rain,  an  t^^  loavo  no  trace  of 
UB  former  wealtli  and  prosperity.  This 
is  of  course  a  great  exaggeratloii. 
Strabo  more  correctly  Bays :  **  Tlio 
remains  of  its  former  greatness  are 
still  bLowd,  extending  for  a  space  of  80 
■tedia:  most  (  f  them  arebnldings  of 
^  religionB  clmnictcr.  It  is  now  inbn- 
bHed  only  in  soatU  red  villages ;  one 
part  in  Arabia  (i.e.  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Nile),  where  the  city  •wns; 
another  on  the  opponite  side,  where 
stood  the  Memnonium  '*  (xrii.  p.  816). 

*  TImj  weie  attended  hj  *  piofiM- 


sional  i^vyrrriit,  or  interpret  r  (a  sort 
of  upper  laquau  de  place)  who  professed 
not  only  to  be  aoooamted  with  the 
moniuii*  ntH,  1»ut  in  ho  nhlo  to  explain 
the  inscriptions  and  hierogljrpbics ;  but 
he  mtf  fidiealed  as  an  impoetor  by  the 
governor's  suite,  whether  with  or  with- 
out reason  we  have  no  means  of  judging 
(Strabo,  xvii.  1,  §  29,  p.  806).  Not 
long  after  the  time  of  Btrabo  the 
mnnuments  of  Thohea  were  visited  by 
(ieruiuuicut^,  to  whom  the  inscriptions 
were  interpreted  by  one  of  the  chief 
priest-8  (Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  60). 

*  Ktrabo,  xvii.  1,  §§  48-50. 

«  Ibid.§4<^i».81ll. 

Y  2 
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§  2.  Another  point  on  which  Ida  testunony  n  enrions,  is 

with  regard  to  the  caiml  that  traversed  the  Istliinus  of  Sues, 
and  had  its  outlet  at  the  city  i>f  Arsinoe  at  the  head  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf.*  This  di<l  not,  like  the  one  recently  con- 
structed, proceed  directly  across  the  Isthmus,  but  quitted  the 
Xile^  by  which  it  was  supplied  with  water,  at  a  place  called 
Phaociua  on  the  Pelnsian  branch,  tearened  the  Bitter  Lakes 
and  enterod  the  sea  at  Anmoi^  bat  was  pfiOTided  with  locks  at 
its  mouthy  so  as  to  exclude  the  sea-water,  and  henee  not  only 
weie  its  waters  perfectly  fresh,  but  the  Bitter  Lakes  were  ren- 
dered so  by  th^  admixtma^The  canal  ita&jt  was  100  cnbitB 
(150  feet)  in  width,  and  deep  enough  to  admit  of  the  passage 
of  ships  of  the  largest  burden.*  The  object  of  this  great  work 
had  obviously  been  to  conduct  the  commercf  of  the  Red  Sea 
direct  to  Alexandria,  but  the  difficulties  of  the  navigation  of 
the  npper  part  of  that  sea  had  ptCTented  this  route  from  being 
generally  adopted,  and,  as  has  been  jnst  mentioned,  the  Arabian 
and  Indian  tiade  in  the  days  of  Strabo  passed  by  way  of  MyoB 
Hormns  to  Coptos  on  the  Nile»  and  thence  down  the  riTer  to 
Alexandria. 

$  3.  With  regaid  to  that  trade  Stiabo  has  gi^en  some 

interesting  information,  which  he  probably  collected  at  Coptos. 
Comparing  the  commerce  of  Alexandria  in  liis  day  with  what 
it  had  under  the  Ptolemies,  he  tells  us  that  in  former 

times  not  twenty  ships  in  a  year  ventured  to  traverse  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  so  as  to  show  themselves  beyond  the  Straits : 
bat  in  his  time  large  fleets  made  voyages  io  India  and  the 
etdrmnUim  of  Ethiopia^''  and  brought  back  from  thence  cargoes 
of  the  most  yalnable  merchandise,  which  oontribnted  twofold 


•  strabo,  xvii.  1,  §  2n,  p.  so.-. 

Ibid.  Tlib  MOW  expreMon,  **  a  ahip 

capable  of  carrying  io.OOO  an;p!iora?, 
is  nsetl  also  by  Stnbo  in  speaking  uf 
the  muuth  of  the  Tastu  (iv.  p.  151% 
■ad  it  evidoitly  intenoed  to  deaitniate 
a  8hip  of  the  larg^t  claas.  (See  Thucy- 
dides,  tIL  25;  and  Lobeck's  note  on 
Pbiyiiiehiiii  p>  MS.) 


The  course  of  this  canal  must  have 
in  great  meamze  coincided  with  the 
Sweet  Watets  Oaoil,  roeently  opened 

in  coiinccti'->n  with  that  of  Suez. 

i9ippti  tW  *AfdSMr  miKwm  Smw«^, 

5i<m  t^m  Twr  OTtriw  vrtpiruwTciy,  rSr 

'Iwiuais  ««2  Hkf  UMiwr  T«r  At6tovuc«r. 
ZTiLl,§lS,pi796. 
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to  the  reyenne  by  paying  import  daties  on  its  entrance  into 
Egypt^  and  again  export  duties  when  sent  ontfirom  Alexandria. 
That  city  had  in  &ct  a  monopoly  of  these  costly  wares,  so  that 
other  countries  were  compelled  to  derive  them  from  thence.* 
In  another  passage  he  states  the  number  of  ships  sailing  &om 
Myos  llormus  to  India  at  not  less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty.' 

But  so  imj)erfect  was  the  statistical  information  that  he  was 
able  to  collect,  notwithstanding  his  intimate  association  with 
.^Uios  Gallus,  that  when  ho  wishes  to  gi?e  some  idea  of  the 
rerenues  actually  derived  from  these  •sonrces  of  wealth,  he 
goes  back  to  a  speech  of  Cicero's,  in  which  that  orator  esti- 
mates the  annual  rerenne  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Anletes  at  12,500  talents:  and  then  adds,  if  snch  was  the 
income  under  the  government  of  such  worthless  rulers  as  the 
last  of  the  Ptolemies,  what  must  it  have  become  in  the  ])ro- 
sperous  condition  to  which  it  had  attained  under  its  Eoman 
govemors  ?  ^  It  is  remarkable  also  that  though  he  gives  us 
many  interesting  particulars  with  regard  to  the  provincial 
administration  of  Egypt,  its  division  into  nomas,  tiie  military 
force  maintained  there  by  the  Romans,  &c.,  he  has  nowhere 
given  ns  any  hint  of  the  estimated  population  either  of  the 
country  itself,  or  of  the  city  of  Alexandria,'  of  which  in  other 
respects  he  htis  given  a  full  and  minute  description. 

Prosperous  as  Egyi)t  was  in  j^^eneral,  many  of  the  fiunous 
ancient  cities  had  already  fallen  into  deciiy.  Thebes,  as  we 
have  seen,  lay  in  ruins,  while  a  modem  city,  Ptolemais,  had 
become  the  capital  of  the  Thebaid,  and  was  the  third  city  of 


•  Ibid.  The  comniorcial  position  of 
Alexandria  at  this  time  must  liavo 
ekudywaomblfld  tint  of  Yenioe  in  the 
middle  ages. 

*  ii.  5,  S  12,  p.  11&  He  here  also 
met  th«  «znraigioiii  «f  whole  lleeti  tail- 
ing to  India  (rwr  Ik  r^f  *AA«|w8pf(at 
itiw&poiv  <rr6Kott  ^8i)  wXtStrrttv  SA  rod 
Ktlkov  Koi  rov  'Ape^iov  k6Kvov  fi4xpi  T^f 
'IvSiifJjs). 

»  xvii.  1,  p.  7'.>f<. 

»  This  oiiiiHsion  w  titrtunatoly  aup- 
pliod  by  Dkxloiiw  (xvii.  92),  who  tcm 


UH  tlmt  the  population  of  Alexandria 
amouuud  to  800,000  free  souls;  while 
he  loaghly  estimates  the  total  popu- 
lation nf  K^ypt  in  hiri  day  nt  n^t  leas 
than  seven  luiliions  (i.  31,  with  \Ve^>ee- 
ling's  note,  showing  that  this  is  the 
true  meaning  of  tlie  pas^ago).  Josephtis, 
alK)ut  hnlf  a  century  lat*  r,  fjivcs  tlie 
population  of  Egypt  ut  7,500.000  jn  oplo, 
ezclmipe  of  A]exand]ia(.)nsi-ph.  Ji.  Jud. 
ii.  16,  §  4),  a  statcmf-nt  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  derive  fmui  otiicial  documentd. 
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Egypt  in  point  ol  popalatian.*  Memj^iis  letamed  the  seoond 
place,  and  wbb  still  a  gieat  and  flonridung  city,  bat  the  loyal 
palace  there  was  in  rninfl^  and  the  Serapeom  nas  already  half 
buried  in  sand.*    Heliopolis  was  altogether  deserted,  while 

Abydos,  the  sacred  city  of  Osiris,  and  at  one  time  one  of  the 
most  important  cities  of  Egypt,  bad  sunk  into  a  mere  village.* 

§  4.  Stnibo  is  the  first  cxtiint  ^Titer  who  distinctly  notices 
the  Oases,  those  remarkable  features  of  the  geography  of  the 
Libyan  desert,  of  which  Herodotus,  as  we  have  seen,  had  but  an 
indistinct  idea.  He  describes  them  briefly,  but  very  OQmctly» 
as  inhabited  districts,  sunoimded  on  all  sides  by  Tsst  deserter 
just  as  islands  are  by  the  sea.*  There  were  three  cl  them  (he 
adds)  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Egypt;  the  first 
(that  now  called  the  Great  Oasis)  opposite  to  Abydos,  from 
which  it  was  distant  seven  days*  jonniey  through  tiie  desert ; 
the  second  (the  Lesser  Oasis),  opposite  to  the  Lake  ^Iwris; 
the  third  that  adjoining  the  Temple  of  Ammon,  so  celebrated 
for  its  oracle,  which  had  however  fallen  into  neglect  in  the 
days  of  Strabo.'  The  }M)sition  of  this  last  he  fixes  at  live  days* 
journey  soath  of  Paiffitonium  on  the  Libyan  coast.^ 

He  closes  this  account  of  Egypt— on  the  whole  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  satisfiactory  portions  of  his  work — ^with  a 
brief  notice  of  the  campaign  c£  the  Boman  general  Petromna 
against  the  Ethiopiansi,  which  has  been  already  disenssed.*  His 
acooimt  of  that  people  in  general  is  deriyed  partly  ham  Era- 
tosthenes, partly  from  Artemidorus,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  in 
this  part  of  his  work  a  mere  copyer  of  Agatharchides,  and  de- 
scribed the  different  wild  tribes  in  the  interior,  in  connexion 
with  the  ports  of  the  Ked  Sea,  from  which  the  explorers  sent  out 
by  the  Ptolemies  had  visited  them.^   But  of  Meroe  itself  and 


»  xvii.  1,  §  42,  p.  813. 

•  Ibid.  §  31,  32,  p.  807. 

•  Ibid.  §  27,  p.  80.5,  §  48,  p.  818. 

•  xvii.  i,§5,  p.  r.n. 

»  Ibid.  ti§  42,  43,  p.  813. 

•  Ibid.  §14,  p.  79-.^. 

•  BeeCliftptrr  XX  p.  1S2. 

1  Thia  |)art  of  the  dciicriptiun  of 


Ethiopia  is  givt  n  hj  Strabo  in  hia  six- 
teenth book,  whoro  he  describes  both 
sliores  of  the  Rtd  S»^a,  according  to 
Artemidnnis  (xvi.  4,  §§  5-18).  It  has 
been  ulrcjitly  jwinted  out  that  this 
agrees  almost  entirely  with  that  given 
liy  AgaUuttcbides  (Chapter  XVILL 
p.  62). 
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the  comparatiTelj  civilized  people  of  which  it  was  the  capital 
Strabo  giyes  a  pretty  full  aoeounty  derived  probably  from 
infoimation  collected  by  the  Bomans  during  the  expedition  to 
which  we  haye  just  referred.'  With  regard  to  the  Upper  Nile 
and  its  tributaries  he  had  no  infoxmation  beyond  that  collected 
by  Eratosthenes,  and  contents  himself  with  copying,  or  at  least 
giving  the  substance  of,  that  given  by  the  earlier  geographer.^ 
iUit  it  is  singular  that  he  notices  the  existence  of  a  large  lake 
above  Meroe,  named  I'selx),  cont^iining  an  island  which  liud  a 
considerable  population,*  a  statement  that  can  hardly  refer  to 
any  other  than  the  Lake  Tzana  or  Dembea  in  the  heart  of 
Abyssinia^  which  is  the  source  of  the  Blue  Nile — yet  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  any  idea  of  its  connexion  with  the  Nile. 
In  the  passage  elsewhere  extnusted  from  £ratosthenes  indeed 
he  refers  to  the  notion^  somewhat  yagaely  reported,  that  the 
main  and  direct  stream  of  the  Nile  flowed  finm  eertaim  lakes  to 
the  sonth ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  this  really  related  only 
to  the  expanse  of  marshy  waters  formed  by  the  White  Nile  in 
its  course  above  its  junction  with  the  Sobat.'^ 

§  5.  With  regard  to  the  rest  of  Africa,  Strabo  had  sur- 
prisingly little  to  add  to  the  knowledge  already  possessed  by 
Eratosthenes.  His  concej)ti(tn  of  the  form  of  the  continent  did 
not  ditler  materially  from  that  of  the  Alexandrian  geographer, 
fie  describes  it  as  in  a  general  way  resembling  a  right-angled 
triangle,  haying  for  its  base  the  sea-coast  extending  from 
Egypt  to  the  Pillars  of  Henndes;  the  shorter  side  perpen- 
dicnlar  to  this  being  formed  by  the  Nile.np  to  Ethiopia^  and 
by  a  line  artificially  produced  from  thence  to  the  southern 


xvii.  2,§§2,3. 

"'xvii.  1,  §  2.  This  passago  liaa 
heen  ulreaily  examine<l  in  tlu-  chupU'r 
on  Emt4»«thvDe8,  Chapter  XVI.  p. 

*  Ibid.  §  8.  Mpmnat  ii  rris  Mcp^t 
ri  y(/3<tf,  \lfivTl  fitydXri  iniaov  ^x"'"^" 
•uc9v/Mn)y  Utea^ut.  Tliie  is  the  lirst 
nentiaa  of  ft  kke  of  tho  name.  But  as 
Vii-  have  h«  cii,  A  .'fitlinrrliidcs  deacribeU 
the  kirreDta  Howiuir  into  the  lied  tiea, 
M  lisiog  in  tlw  FMbMUi  BKmntetns 


(§  84),  a  Dftme  by  which  he  evldflntty 

meant  to  <leHi:xti'it<i  tlio  mounteixii  of 
Aby^inia,  in  whioh  the  Lake  Tiuia  is 

bituaU'd. 

*  More  definite  information  ooDcorn- 

ing  th<»-.o,  as  we  shall  was  tirst 
at'ijuireil  in  the  rcinn  of  Nero ;  but  it 
u  not  improbAble  thut  an  obseure 
notion  of  them  ha<l  alrcndy  rrachcd 
Alexandria  iu  thu  timu  of  Eratobthcueti. 
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Ooean;  while  the  hypotheniue  was  constitated  by  the  shoie 
of  the  Ocean,  extending  the  whole  way  from  the  land  of  the 
Ethiopians  to  the  extresdty  of  Mametania.*  We  see  here  that 
8tmbo  aamnmd,  as  had  been  the  case  with  almoet  all  geo- 
graphers since  the  time  of  Eratosthenes,'  that  the  southern 
shores  of  Libya  were  surrounded  by  a  circumfluent  ocean ;  but 
having;  no  real  information  upon  the  subject,  and  no  concep- 
tion of  the  vast  extension  of  the  African  continent  towards  tho 
south,  he  naturally  drew  the  line  at  no  gieat  distance  beyond 
the  limit  of  the  known  regions,  so  as  to  connect  the  farthest 
points  actually  known  to  him,  and  thus  reduced  the  continent 
of  AMca  to  less  than  a  third  of  its  real  dimensiona.  He 
himself  tells  ns  indeed  that  the  sonthem  extremity  of  the 
triangle  was  wholly  nnknown,  being  unapproachable,  or  at 
least  having  never  been  visited,  on  acconnt  of  the  burning 
heat,  and  that  it  was  merely  by  conje<^ture  that  he  placed  the 
limit  of  the  inliabited  W(»rld  in  tliis  dinrtion  about  i>UUO  stadia 
to  the  south  of  IMeroe,"  wliile  he  assumed  without  any  kind  of 
proof  that  tl\e  line  of  the  southern  coast  was  not  more  than 
1000  stadia  further  south.  He  thus  arrived  at  the  condnidon 
that  the  greatest  breadth  of  the  Libyan  continent  was  about 
13,000  or  14^000  stadia;  and  its  length,  from  Alexandria  to 
the  Straits,  somewhat  less  than  double.* 

§  6.  He  begiiis  the  description  of  Libya,  in  the  sense  in 
which  he  eonceiyes  the  term  (ia.  as  excluding  Egypt)  with 
its  western  extremity,  or  Mauretania;  a  land  which  he  justlv 
dcserilHS  lis  rich  and  fertile,  and  containinix  many  valuable 
natural  productions^ — amoni:  t»thers  the  Ix-autilul  W(K>d  which 
supplied  the  celebnited  tables  so  much  sought  after  by  the 
Bomans  in  his  time.^   Notwithstanding  this,  the  inhabitants 

•  xrii.  3.  §  1.  plaocxl  tho  S^^mbritus  tho  Upper 
'  The  two  exceptions,  as  wo  have     Nile  3000  stadia  SDuth  «>1  Meroi?,  yet 

sNm,  were  Hipparohns  umI  Polybiw.  he  here  asnimes  tht>  ^>atherD  limit  of 

See  Chapter  XVI  I.  Africa  to  1>o  onlj  SOOO  or  4000  stedta 

•  It  is  strange,  at  all  event*,  that  he  I  t^eyond  Memo, 
jthoold  bare  drawn  the  conjeetnral  '     •  Ibid, 

line  s»  immediaNMy     yrnd  the  limits  i      '  xvii.  3.  §  4,  p.  8S6i. 
of  the  known  regions,  ile  had  himself  > 
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were  still  very  vnciyilized,  and  led  for  the  most  part  tlio  life 
of  mere  nomads,  fie  dwells  at  some  lengtli  upon  the  wild 
animals  with  whidi  the  comitiy  aboimded,'  and  assures  ns 
that  besides  lions,  panthers,  and  other  wild  beasts  it  produced 
abnndanoe  of  elephants,  and  the  rivers  contained  crocodiles 
similar  to  those  in  the  Nile.*  It  was  apparently  this  circnm- 
stauce  that  liad  given  rise  to  tht*  absurd  notion  (adopt<'(l  and 
dovtdopod,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Juba)  *  that  the  Nile  really 
took  its  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Mauretania. 

It  is  singular  that  Strabo  never  alludes  to  the  work  of  Juba, 
of  which  he  appears  to  have  been  totally  ignorant,  though  it 
certainly  contained  the  best  and  fullest  information  concerning 
Africa  that  was  available  in  his  time.  Many  of  his  statements 
indeed  concerning  the  wild  animals  and  natural  productions 
of  Africa,  coincide  with  those  cited  by  Pliny  from  the  work  of 
the  Nnmidian  monarch;  but  these  had  been  doubtless  men- 
tioned by  othi  r  writers  also.  The  only  authority  referred  to 
hfj  name  is  Iphicrates,  an  author  otherwise  unknown.  Con- 
ceniin<i:  the  west* 'in  roast  of  Mauretania  lie  had  evidently  very 
little  kn(»wl(Mln^e,  and  tells  us  that  tlie  subjt'ct  had  been  so 
much  disfigured  by  fables,  that  it  was  dlHicult  to  know  upon 
what  information  to  rely.  He  mentions,  though  not  without 
an  expression  of  doubt»  the  number  of  colonies  that  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  said  to  have  established  on  this  coast,  of  which 
(he  says)  not  a  trace  remained.*  Their  number,  which  wss 
reported  at  three  hundred  (!)  was  certainly  a  great  exaggera- 
tiou;  but  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  the  fact  that 
such  colonies,  or  trading  stations,  hod  been  established  outside 


«  Ibiii  §<j  4,  5.  pp.  826,  827. 

*  zviL  p.  826,  827.  OunelofMidi 

:i1s')  wi  TP  mentioue<l  by  an  nuthor 
iiuiiu^  Ipliicratcs  m  hein^  found  in 
tbe  land  of  the  WeHt«3rn  EttiiopUns 
which  adjoined  th»'  Atlantic,  as  well 
M  animals  that  ho  calls  piC*iSt  ^  nainu 
otlienriM  unknown. 

*  See  Ohapti  r  XX.  p.  174. 

h  Mw  Ocir  tftfTir  fxm.    xvil  3,  §  8. 


This  statement  is  taken  from  Arteiui* 
di)rus,  who  censured  EratostheOM  for 
haviiii^  )>elieved  in  thoir  oxisti  nco.  It 
is  ver^  strongo  tluit  Rtrabo  never  refem 
in  this  part  of  his  work  to  the  ▼oyaga 
of  PolyhiUH  nlon{;  thin  western  or 
Atlantic  cooat  of  Africa  (bee  Chapter 
XVII.  p.  82).  On  tnohn  point  aa  this, 
for  inskanee,  his  teaiimony  would  have 
been  eonclu«ive. 
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the  Straits  of  the  Columns  Ibr  a  ooiisidemble  distanoe  i^kmg 
the  western  coast  of  Afiica.  In  Stiabo's  time  theie  appew  Id 
have  been  no  pennanent  settlement  (or  at  least  he  knew  ci 

none)  further  south  than  Lixus,  the  modern  El  ^Vraish,  onij 
about  40  G.  miles  south  of  Cape  SparteL* 

§  7.  The  name  of  ]\l()unt  Atlas  was  of  course  hmir  familiar  to 
the  Greeks  as  that  of  the  mountain  range  so  conspicuous  as  one 
sailed  thiough  the  Straits ;  and  Strabo  was  well  aware  that  the 
same  range  was  prolonged  through  the  whole  extent  of  ]faiiie> 
tania»  and  in  a  certain  sense  as  &r  even  as  the  Syrtes.*  Beyvnd 
this  firsts  or  coasts  range  dwelt  the  Gntolians^  whcnn  he  deecribet 
as  the  greatest  people  in  Africa,  comprehending  obviously 
under  that  name  all  the  different  but  cognate  tril»es,  which 
under  the  name  of  Berbers,  Tuaricks,  and  other  apjK'llations, 
actually  extend  from  the  neigblx)urhood  of  the  Ath\ntic  to  the 
borders  of  Cyrenaica.  All  the  Libyan  tribes  indeed,  as  he 
expressly  tells  ns,  resembled  one  another  in  their  diem  aai 
habits  of  lif e^  which  were  in  great  measure  the  same  with  those 
of  the  Moors  and  Nnmidians.' 

Farther  inland  were  situated  two  nations  to  which  he  lmv^  5 
the  nami'S  of  I'harusians  and  Nigretes,  or  Nigrita-,  who  adjoim^l 
the  Western  Ethiopians,  with  whom  they  apix-ar  to  have  hail 
something  in  common.'   But  he  gives  us  no  farther  cine  to 


•  Even  with  regard  to  this,  his  stato- 
ments  are  strangely  confu8e<l ;  he  lias 
eerteiiilyMBfoandea  the  Lixua  of  Era- 
tottbenes,  which  was  called  Linx  by 
Artemidoma,  with  Tiugis,  tite  mudern 
Tangier,  which  mm  dtoatod,  ai  he 
eoRecUy  tell'^  U!<,  very  near  to  the 
Tromoutory  of  Cotis  (Cape  Spartel). 
lienoe  he  places  it  opjonte  (iant- 
nyff^or)  toOa<U-8,  the  distance  between 
them  being  H(X)  Hfjidia  (80  (».  miles), 
about  the  SHme,  he  odds,  as  the  dii»- 
tanee  of  each  tram  tlie  Straite  (xvii. 
3,  §  2).  All  this  in  strnii'^ely  inaccurate, 
and  hhows  that  he  had  no  trustworthy 
information  «t  all,  aa  to  diataooei,  eten 
cMmcertiint;  the  immediate  mfighboar- 
hood  of  tlie  StraitB. 

'  xvii.  pp.  825-827.  Uc  tulJa  va  that 


Atlas  wns  the  Greek  name  f<»  the 
mountaiu  that  was  i«en  on  the  1«A  JMorf 
on  paiMing  tfaro^gffa  the  Bciaile;  tai 

the  native  name  was  Drri;*  (Av^t).  Ht 
8ubse<][uently  adds  that  the  same  r*nst 
of  mnanlaiiia  eartended  horn  Cocw  to 
the  frontier  of  the  Marrnaejli ;  aad 
afterwards  (p.  829)  states  that  tbe 
mountain  district  iu  the  interim  was 
prolonged  as  far  as  the  BvrteHL  Bnt  he 
(loi'S  nut  att^-mpt  any  <!'  -  ri^tWi  >»f  tbt- 
mountain  ran^e^  which  diwiliiWiM 
very  little  exjMored. 

•  xvii.  3,  $  7.  P.  828.    Ht-  thrv^irV 
out  calls  the  iuhaoitants  of  Maurr-tfrnu 
MaiinifliaiM  iMaopoi^mtX  a  -nn 
rently  adnpt<-d  by  the  '^n  i  Ire  Mt^MWI 
lent  to  the  Latia  Maori. 

»  Ibid. 
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their  geographical  position;  except  that  they  were  deaily 
separated  from  the  settled  portions  of  Manretania  and  Nnmidia 

by  a  considerable  extent  of  desert,  as  he  describes  them  as 
occasionally  visiting  those  conntries,  "  crossin<;  the  desert  with 
skins  full  of  water  hung  under  the  bellies  of  their  horses,"  It 
ia  probable  therefore  that  the  tribes  thus  designated  were 
really  situated  to  the  south  of  the  Great  Desert  or  Sahara. 
This  is  oonfirmed  by  the  mention  of  their  oountry  being 
suljeet  (like  the  soutii  of  Ethiopia)  to  tropical  summer  rains.^ 
But  Strabo*s  own  idea  of  their  position  was  eyidently  extremely 
vague.  In  another  passage  he  tells  us  that  it  was  these  same 
tribes  that  had  destroyed  the  Carthaginian  colonies  on  the 
west  coast ;  and  that  they  were  situated  thirty  days'  journey 
from  Lixus.^ 

§  8.  Of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean, 
Manretania  Onsariensis  and  Numidiay  Strabo's  account  is  yery 
brief  and  perftmctory.  He  appears  to  have  had  bnt  little 
information  oonceming  them,  and  does  not  even  allude  to  the 
numerous  colonies  which,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  had  been 
settled  along  this  line  of  coast  by  Augustus,  and  must  therefore 
have  been  already  in  existence  when  Strabo  wrote.  Even  of 
the  province  of  Africa,  comprising  the  immediate  territory  of 
Carthage,  his  description,  though  correct,  is  succinct  and 
flommary.  This  province^  as  well  as  the  adjacent  Nnmidia, 
had  suffered  severely  in  successive  wan,  and  the  period  of  the 
great  wealth  and  prosperity,  to  which  it  attained  under  the 
Boman  Empire,  does  not  appear  to  haye  yet  begun.  But 
the  new  c<*li»iiy  founded  by  Julius  Ciesar  on  the  site  of 
Carthage  was  already  rising  rapidly  into  importance,  and  was 
become  the  most  populous  city  in  Africa.^ 

He  describes  in  considerable  detail  the  coast  from  Carthage 
to  the  Cyrenaica,  with  the  two  Syrtes,  and  the  islands  of 
Oercina  and  Meninx — ^the  latter  of  which,  he  teUs  us,  was 


•  KiytTcu  Si  Koyravea  roht  9(piyovt  I      '  Ibid.  §  3,  p.  820. 
Cfifipous  iinw9\dC*i^,  Ibid.  p.  828.         |     '  xvii.  3,  §  15,  p.  833. 
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generally  believed  to  be  the  land  of  the  Lotophagi,  described 
by  Homer.*  It  in  fact  abounded  with  the  tree  bearing  a  sweet 
fruit,  to  which  the  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Lotus.  For  this 
infoxmatioii  he  was  probably  indebted  to  Polybins,  who,  as  we 
haye  seen,  bad  eondncted  an  exploring  Toyage  along  tiiia 
coast  of  AMca and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  same  writer 
was  his  chief  authority  for  his  description  of  this  coast  in 
general.  But  it  is  curious,  and  characteristic  of  the  sort  of 
geographical  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Greeks,  even  at  this 
period,  that  while  his  details  of  the  paraplus  are  in  general 
very  correct,  and  his  distances  at  least  fairly  accurate,  he  was 
still  so  ignorant  of  the  general  form  and  configuration  of  the 
coast,  as  to  have  no  clear  conception  of  the  great  projection 
£>rmed  by  the  Carthaginian  territory,  and  the  deep  bay  to  the 
east  of  it  Henoe  he  tells'ns  that  Antomala,  a  port  in  the 
innermost  Hght  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  was  on  a  parallel  of  lati- 
tnde  about  1000  stadia  south  of  Alexandria,  and  less  than 
2000  south  of  Carthage.*  The  first  statement  is  not  Tery 
far  from  correct,  while  the  difference  between  the  parallt  l  in 
question  and  that  of  Cartilage  is  not  less  than  six  degrees  and 
a  half  of  latitude,  or  3900  stadia!  Yet  his  account  of  the 
Great  Syrtis  itself  is  very  fairly  accurate,  and  free  from  the 
gross  exaggerations  which  had  been  accumulated  by  earlier 
writers. 

§  9.  Of  the  Cyrenaica  he  gives  a  pretty  Ml,  and  yery  correct, 
account.  With  the  ooast  of  this  region  he  was  acquainted 
by  personal  observation,  as  he  distinctly  tells  us  that  he  had 
seen  the  city  of  Cyrene  from  the  sea.'  This  must  probably 
hare  been  on  his  Toyage  from  Italy  or  Sicily  to  Alexandria. 
He  states  also  that  from  a  headland  named  Phycns  (now  Ras 
Hem)  near  Cyrene,  which  was  the  most  northerly  point  of 
this  coast,  to  Capo  Tajnarus  (Matapan)  in  the  I'elopon- 
nese  was  2800  stadia;  a  remarkably  correct  estimate,  which 


«  ZYiL  3,  §  17,  p.  884.  I     •  zrii  8,  §  20,  p.  836. 

•  8eo  Chapter  XVU.  p.  82.  |     '  Ibid.  p.  887. 
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affords  ns  Tainable  aanstanoe  in  oonstracting  his  map  of  the 
MeditenaneaiL' 

The  region  prodncing  the  aUphium,  for  which  Oyrene  had 
80  long  been  famoxu,  was  situated  immediately  beyond  the 
inhalnted  distriet,  towards  the  interior;  it  was  a  barren  traot 
extending  about  1000  stadia  in  length  by  300  in  breadth.* 
The  interior  beyond  this  Wiis  inhabited  by  the  ^larmarida?,  a 
nomad  tribe  who  extended  as  far  as  the  Oasis  of  Ammon. 
Strabo  was  acquainted  also  with  the  Oasis  of  Augila/  which 
he  places  at  four  days'  journey  to  the  south-east  of  Automala, 
and  OQireotly  describes  as  lesembling  that  of  Ammon,  having 
good  water  and  abundance  of  palm-trees.  But  of  the  native 
tribes  his  knowledge  was  evidently  very  imperfect;  he  men* 
tions  the  Nasamones  and  Fsylli  as  dweUing  around  the  Great 
Syrtis;  and  elsewhere  notices  the  Gkuramantee  as  occupying 
the  interior  beyond  the  Gketulians.  He  adds  that  they  were 
distant  about  nine  or  ten  days*  journey  from  the  Ethiopians 
on  the  Ocean,  and  fifteen  from  the  Oasis  of  Ammon.^  It  is 
strange  that  he  makes  no  allusion  to  the  recent  expedition  of 
Balbus  into  their  country,  or  to  the  more  deiinite  iulbrmation 
which  he  had  brought  back  from  thence. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  Strabo,  and  in  accordance  with 
that  soberness  of  judgment  which  in  general  distinguishes 
him,  that  he  does  not  attempt,  in  the  absence  of  authentic 
information  concerning  the  interior  of  A£tica»  to  supply  the 
deficiency  by  repeating  the  fables  which  had  been  so  long 
current  in  regard  to  this  part  of  the  world,  and  which  still 


•  IbiA  p.  837. 

•  Ibid.  §  22,  p.  837;  §  23,  o.  839. 
Ho  tells  us  that  the  silphinm  Iiftd  at 

one  time  been  very  nearly  extirpated 
by  the  borbarians.  Tiie  limited  area 
to  which  it  waa  confined  may  account 
flv  ila  (liHappcaronce,  or  rather  d^en- 
erary,  at  the  pn  s^  nt  day.  See  on  this 
aabject  Bartii,  Wamleruiigenj  pp.  410, 

'  xvii.  §  23,  p.  The  name  hsul 

&dlen  out  of  our  M^S.,  but  has  without 
tabtbeea  eoRootty  rettoced  by  recent 


editors.   (See  Kramer's  note.) 

'  zviL  3,  §  19,  p.  835.  Hie  oonoep- 
tion  of  the  Gamnantee  seems  to  have 

been  tliiit  of  a  imtion  oxtending  for  a 
long  distance  from  E.  to  W.,  to  the 
south  of  the  Gntulians,  and  oonse- 
quently  farther  in  the  intt  rinr.  Hut 
he  had  evidently  no  definite  idea  of 
tlieir  locality.  The  statement  that  they 
were  not  more  than  ten  days*  jouniey 
from  the  Ethiopians  on  tbd  Ooean,  is 
wholly  uuintelli^ibic. 
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continued  to  find  their  place  long  after  in  the  works  of  lloman 
writers.  It  is  more  singular  that  he  has  omitt<?<l  in  the 
description  of  Africa  all  notice  of  those  Islands  of  the  Blesl^ 
or  Foitunate  Islandsi  to  the  existence  of  which  not  tar  horn 
the  coast  of  Maiuetaiiia  he  has  incideiitaUy  alluded  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  work.*  This  diemnstanoe  akme  would  be 
snffioieat  to  show  that  he  had  not  made  nse  of  the  work  of 
Jnba,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  collected  a  consideiaUe 
amount  of  information  in  regard  to  them. 

§  10.  But  if  we  are  surprised  to  find  that  Strabo  had  failed  to 
avail  himself  of  yaluablo  works  that  had  certainly  been  pah> 
lished  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  his  geography,  oar  wonder 
may  well  be  diminished  when  we  find  (as  has  been  already 
mentioned)  that  his  own  great  work  remained  nnknown  to 
most  of  his  snccessors.  His  name  is  not  even  noticed  among 
the  multifarious  writers  cited  by  the  all-compiling  Pliny ;  nor 
is  any  allusion  to  it  found  in  the  great  work  of  Ptolemy.  His 
g(M)<^niphical  treatise  forms  indeed  so  important  an  era  to  our- 
selves in  estimating  the  progress  of  geography  that  we  find  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  it  did  not  assmne  an  eqnally  important 
part  in  the  eyes  of  his  contempoiaries  and  their  immediato 
snccessors.  Bnt  the  silence  of  Pliny,  half  a  oentory  aftei^ 
wards,  is  condnsiye  evidence  that  this  was  not  the  ease.  If 
his  great  work  was  written  (as  is  generally  supposed)  at 
his  native  place  of  Amasia,  in  a  remote  province  of  Asia, 
and  completed  only  a  short  time  before  his  deatli,  this  misrht 
in  some  measure  account  for  the  tardy  recognition  of  lU 
merits.  But  it  could  hardly  have  failed  to  find  its  way  to 
Alexandria^  where  he  had  himself  studied,  and  which  was 
still  in  great  measure  the  centre  of  learning  to  all  the  fieOeBie 
world.  • 

It  was  certainly  in  the  hands  of  the  learned  as  early  as  fStm 
time  of  Athenceus  (about  the  beginning  of  the  third  centnrj)i 


•  iii.  150,    Ma/cipavTiya^  ^n'i(Tovs  KOTO-  I  av  toKI  6.9o0*v  rir  ttxp^'r  Trfy 
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who  refers  to  it  in  two  passages,^  neither  of  them  having  any 
direct  bearing  on  geography :  but  its  geographical  importanoe 
IB  for  the  first  time  recognized  by  Marcianus  of  Heraolea — a 
writer  who  caimot  be  placed  earlier  than  the  third  century — 
who  mentions  Stiabo^  in  oonjnnotion  with  ArtemidoroB  and 
Menippns  of  Pergamii%  as  one  of  the  authorities  most  to  he 
relied  on  with  respect  to  distances.*  With  this  exception  we 
find  hardly  any  reference  to  it  till  the  time  uf  Stephaniis  of 
Byzantium,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  by  whom  it 
is  frequently  cited.  AraonjG:  the  later  grammarians  of  the 
Byzantine  times  on  the  contrary  it  enjoyed  a  high  reputation, 
and  is  continually  referred  to  by  Eustathius,  who  even  calls 
Strabo  the  geographer  (o  yeteypd^)  par  mceRence,  notwith- 
standing the  commanding  position  then  ooeupied  by  Ptolemy/ 
It  is  certain  that  if  we  regard  the  sdence  of  geography  as 
including  all  its  branches^  historical,  political,  physicMd  and 
mathematical — ^there  is  no  other  writer  upon  the  subject  in 
ancient  times  that  can  compare  with  Strabo. 

«  AtiMBMU,  iii.  p.  ISl ;  iIt.  p.  657.  |  work  in  fhe  middle  agM.  One  of  then 

It  i>i  rrniftrkable  that  his  Awfon'cat  work,  datcH  from  tlio  tenth  crntury,  ami  is 
whicli  was  rafafle^uently  forgutton,  is  i  ihoreforo  coutiiderablj  older  than  any 
vepeatedlf  eited  at  an  earlier  period,  of  oar  ezieting  HSB.  of  Strabo.  Tbib 
l>oth  by  Jdscphas  {AtU.  Jwl.  xiv.  7,  '  other,  though  preserved  only  in  a  MS. 
§2>,  and  by  Plutarch  (^ytta,  o.  26,  1  of  the  Hth  century,  u  also  of  conaider- 
LmemUui,  e.  28).  able  yaloe.  (See  KnunePa  PrmfaHo, 

•  Marciani  EpU.  §  3.  p.  xlii.) 

*  The  existence  of  two  different  !  But  notwithstaDding  these  aids,  the 
Epitomes,  compiled  independently  of  |  defective  character  of  our  MSB.,  and 
each  other,  of  the  great  work,  both  of  the  frequent  ooimptions  of  the  text, 
which  havf>  Uh^u  preMorved  to  us,  and  which  it  is  impoaaiblo  for  us  now  to 
are  of  conHiiii-ruble  usu  in  correcting  and  rectify,  are  a  source  of  continual  em- 
confirming  the  original  text,  is  an  ad-  .  barruasment  and  rogret  to  the  atodent 
ditkoal  proof  of  tha  popularity  of  hia  |  of  aaoiaBt  gaogiapi^. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  296. 

0HALTBB8. 

The  Glial}- bee  or  Chalybians  were  a  people  of  Asia  IMinor  whoeo 
name  was  certainly  familiar  to  the  Greeks  from  an  early  period. 
They  appear  in  the  Prometheus  of  ^schylus  (v.  715)  na  cn&;po- 
Tc»cTore5,  or  workers  in  iron :  and  Herodotus  notices  them  among: 
the  nations  snbduod  by  Croesus  (i.  28).  They  are  here  introduced 
as  if  tliey  dwelt  tcithtn  (i.e.  to  the  west  of)  the  Halys  :  but  this 
may  be  only  a  slight  inaccuracy  of  expression,  and  there  seems  no 
doubt  that  they  were  really  situated  to  the  cast  of  that  river. 
A[H)lloniu8  Rhoilius,  who  on  a  point  of  tliis  sort  ])robably  foHowed 
good  geographical  authorities,  placed  them  beyond  the  Thermodon, 
the  reputed  abode  of  the  Amazons,  and  next  to  tho  Tibarenians 
(Argonaut,  ii.  v.  1000-1008).  Dionysius  Periegetes,  who  a.ssii^ns 
them  the  same  position  (v.  768-771),  probably  followed  Apolloniiis. 
Strabo  also  associates  the  Chaldaaans  (whom  he  distinctly  identifies 
with  the  people  formerly  called  Chalybes)  with  the  Tibarenians, 
HBorones,  and  Uoi^CBoians,  bnt  deacribes  them  aa  inhabiting  the 
rugged  mountain  conntiy  abere  FhanuMna  (Oenuras)  (xii.  3,  §  18). 
Xenophon  in  hia  deacription  of  the  retreat  of  the  Tto  Thouaand 
along  the  ahorea  of  the  Evzine,  placea  the  Ghalybea  between  the 
MoaynoMiaoa  and  TibaxenianBi  and  aaya  they  were  a  amall  tribe 
anbjeot  to  the  MoaynoBoiana,  and  aabaiatiiig  principally  by  working 
in  iron.  {AsmA.  y.  5,  f  1.)  Hamilton  {BeMardie$  in  Ana  Minor, 
&0.,  YoL  i  p.  276)  found  a  people  whom  he  deaoribea  aa  working 
iron,  which  waa  found  in  abundance  near  the  aurfaoe  of  the  aoil» 
without  the  labour  of  mining,  and  of  exoellent  quality,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  modem  tJnieh,  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Thermodon  and  the  Jaaonian  Promontory :  and  theae  he  very  rea- 
aonably  regarda  aa  repreaenting  the  andent  Chalybes.  This 
poeition  would  agree  with  that  aaaigned  to  them  by  ApoUoniua, 
rather  than  with  that  of  Xenophon  and  Strabo.  But  Xenophon 
conld  hardly  have  been  in  error  in  placing  them  east  of  the 
Tibarenians,  wlu^  position  is  clearly  fixed  by  that  of  the  Greek 
settlement  of  Cotyora,  which  was  in  their  territory  (Anab.  v.  5,  §  3) 
and  which  was  certainly  either  at  or  near  the  modem  town  of 
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Ordii.  It  was  180  stadia  cast  of  the  Jasonian  Promontory  (Arrian, 
Periplus,  §  23).  The  pnjbiible  explanation  of  the  discrepancy 
appears  to  be  that  the  Chalybes  were  originally  a  more  consider- 
able people,  occupying  the  south  coast  of  the  Euxino  to  a  greater 
extent,  who  had  been  broken  up  and  driven  out  of  part  of  their 
abodes  by  the  irruption  and  invasion  of  other  tribes,  wliile  detached 
portions  of  them  retained  their  ancient  name  and  habits,  and  con- 
tinued to  work  at  their  manufacture  of  iron  in  the  manner  that 
fliej  do  to  thia  daj. 

ApoUonins  glTee  a  atrildiig  description  of  their  lahowB,  and  the 
appeaxaaoe  of  their  oonntiy,  which  nrast  hare  been  a  poetical 
exaggeration  as  applied  to  the  Chalybes,  bat  wonld  be  no  nntnie 
^otnxe  of  the  Black  Oonntry  **  of  Staffordshire  in  onr  own  days : 

rurrt  iwiwKofiiinif  Xa\{>$civ  waph,  yauxy  ttcorro. 
ToSSri  fiiv  otrt  fiow  iporos  /t^Att,  oM  tu  6KK^ 

<pvTaX.i^  KOpvoio  fi«\l(ppoyos-  ou  8t  /x^y  ofyt 
woifiyas  kp<Ti]tm  vofi^  tvt  iroifioiyoveriy. 

&¥QV  i^dfioPTM  fiioriiffioy  ovSi  irorc  cripiv 

Ktyifii  Kol  Koatv^  KOfuerov  0aptn'  iirKtimMfuf, 

ArgoMML  it  w.  1001-1006. 


VOfi.  II.  z 
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Section  1. — Straho  to  Pliny, 

§  L  Thb  period  of  about  half  a  century  whieh  interrened 
between  the  death  of  Strabo  and  the  pnbHcation  of  the  ency- 
clopaedic work  of  the  great  Boman  natnialist,  Pliny,  was  not 
in  general  marked  by  any  great  advance  in  geographical 
knowledge.  With  one  important  exception,  to  which  we  shall 
presently  letun^  the  limits  of  that  knowledge  remained  moch 
the  same,  or  were  extended  only  in  a  Tagne  and  uncertain 
manner.  The  greater  part  of  the  known  ;world,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  already  comprised  within  the  Boman  Empire^  whale 
to  the  east  the  Parthian  monarchy  opposed  a  banrier  to  its 
advance  which  was  never  permanently  transgressed,  and  the 
barbarian  nations  on  the  north  were  generally  in  a  statf'  of 
hostility  .with  Rome,  which  precluded  to  a  great  d^ree  all 
exploration  in  that  direction. 

In  two  quarters  only  were  the  limits  of  the  Roman  £mpiie 
extended  during  the  interval  firom  the  death  of  Angostns  to 
that  of  Vespasian.  These  were  Britain  and  HiaDretaiiia.  TWs 
former,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  unmolested  by  the  irnrnmi 
arms  from  the  time  of  the  dictator  OsBsar.  An^mtos  and  his 
successor  Tiberius  had  been  content  to  leave  the  islanders  in 
the  possession  of  their  liberty,  receiving  honorary  emUissit^ 
from  time  to  time  from  the  petty  princes  of  the  tribes  nearwt 
the  coast,  and  apparently  encouraging  and  promoting  oomsser- 
cial  relations  between  their  Gaulish  subjects  and  their  opposils 
neighbours.  These  relations  had  certainly  attained  to  a  vciy 
considerable  extent^  and  Londinimn  (London)  had  tbmij 
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risen  to  be  on  important  emporium  of  trade,  and  the  seat  of 
a  considerable  population.^  The  ooins  of  Cimobeline,  a  king 
of  the  TrinobanteSy  who  was  a  contemporarj  of  AngustnB,  bear 
alflo  a  alriking  teatamony  to  the  statements  of  Boman  writers 
oonceining  the  lesouioes  and  opolence  of  the  island  in  his 
time.'  Qold  and  silrer  were  xeported  to  exist  in  considerable 
quantities,  and  British  pearls  enjoyed  a  reputation,  which  was 
found  to  be  beyond  their  merits  when  they  ctimo  to  be  better 
known,  as  they  could  never  rival  those  of  the  East  in  lustre  or 
perfection.^ 

§  2.  The  quarrels  of  the  petty  British  princes  among  them- 
selves soon  led  to  their  invoking  the  interposition  of  Rome ; 
and  an  abortiTO  attempt  on  the  part  of  Caligula,  amonnting  in 
fact  to  a  mere  display,  became  the  prelude  to  a  serious  inva- 
sion  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  In  A.D.  43  Aulus  Plautius 
landed  in  the  island  with  an  army  of  four  legions.  It  is  a 
curious  proof  of  the  kind  of  mysterious  greatness  that  seems  to 
haTo  still  attached  to  the  idea  of  Britain, — ^notwithstanding 
the  commercial  intercourse  of  which  we  have  just  sjx)ken,  as 
well  as  the  expo<lition  of  Caesar,  a  century  before, — that  we 
arc  told  the  legionaries  at  first  refused  to  embark  on  an  enter- 
prise which  was  to  lead  them  l)eyou(I  the  limits  of  the  known 
world.^    But  the  first  campaigna-  presented  little  difficulty. 


1  **  IxMkdiDiuncL  oognomfiDto  quidem 
oo1<mi»  noa  ioaigiie,  led  copia  nego- 
tiiit-'nira  et  commeatuum  maxime 
oelabre."  Tacit.  AnnaLxit.  33,  Tacitus 
indeed  it  speaking  of  a  period  after  the 
boj^inning  of  Ww  Knuuin  occupation, 
bat  so  considerable  a  trade  could  hardly 
haw  arisen  wiflrfn  »  few  jmn. 

»  They  are  found  in  groat  numbers, 
both  in  gold  and  silver  (see  Evans's 
OnnM  of  the  Ancient  BrUom,  8fa  Land. 
1HG4  ).  The  abundance  of  them  seems 
t<»  testify  to  tiie  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ment of  ancient  writers  that  both 
ttnln  were  found  in  Britiin,  in  Bueh 
qnanUties  as  to  be  r  t<  injjt.ition  to  its 
conquest,  "Fert  liritanniu  uuruin  et 
argentuin  et  alia  metalla,  pretium  vic- 
tcm.**  Tacit.  Auric,  c.  12.   See  alio 


Strabo,  iv.  5,  §  2,  who  distinctly  notices 
both  gold  and  siWer  u  articles  of 
export  from  Britain. 

'  See  Note  A.  p.  368. 

*  Dion  Oass.  iz.  19.  A*  7&f>  Tirt 

The  same  idea  is  fuuud  in  the  rhetorical 
deolaiiMllon  €i  Jomphfrn  (writing  in 
the  reign  of  Vespasian)  wh(  re  he 
makes  Idng  Herod  Agrippa  II.  describe 
the  Bomant  as  not.  otment  wiUi  the 
limits  of  the  known  world,  and  seeking 
aif'th'T  world  bejfond  the  Ocean,  by  car- 

8 in^  their  arms  among  the  Qnlcnowii 
ritons..  iA\*Mp  wKfavhv  iripw  i01- 
n^ffw  otKOVfifyrir,  koI  ft*X/'^  cLyiffroftif- 
r«»¥  wp&rfpov  Bptrrcwuy  hiiiytyKoy  t4 
SrAa.  (Jonph.  B.  Jud,  it  10,  §  4S.) 
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and  Plantius  was  able  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  emperor  him- 
selfy  who  soon  after  followed  to  earn  an  easy,  if  not  a  bloodless, 
Tictory.  He  crossed  tiie  Thames,  defeated  the  Trinobantes, 
and  took  Gamnlodtiiiiim,  where  Oanobelme  had  established 
his  capitaL' 

Olandios  himself  soon  quitted  the  island,*  bat  he  left  his 
generals  to  continue  its  conquest,  and  it  appears  that  they 
quickly  reduced  all  the  southern  tribes  to  subjection,  or  at 
least  to  submission.  But  the  extent  to  whicli  the  Roman  arms 
were  actually  carried  at  this  period  we  have  no  means  of  deter- 
mining. YespasiAn,  who  was  afterwards  emperor,  served  as  a 
legate  in  these  campaig^ns,  and  we  are  told  that  he  subdued 
two  of  the  most  powerful  nations  (their  names  are  not  given) 
and  reduced  the  Isle  of  Wight  (Vectis),  a  conquest  which 
probably  attracted  attention  ftom  its  being  a  separate  island.* 
The  supposition  that  he  adYsnced  as  fiir  as  Exeter  is  a  mere 
conjecture  :*  but  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  Roman  autho- 
rity was  gradually  established  as  far  as  the  Severn  (Sabrina)  : 
and  when  in  a.d.  47  the  new  governor  Ostorius  ScapiiLi  suc- 
ceeded to  Plautius  in  the  command,  ho  appears  to  liave  found 
himself  already  master  of  the  central  as  well  as  southern  por- 
tions of  the  island.  This  may  be  clearly  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  we  find  him  engaged  in  hostilities,  first,  against  the 
loeni,  who  occupied  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  next,  against  the 


*  IMoa  Oass.  Is.  19-21.  oneetion  were  the  Bol^so  and  Domnooli. 

•  The  statement  of  Suetonius (Ciati^.  I  That  the  former,  who  inliuhittd  Ilamj)- 
17),  that  he  spent  only  a  few  days  in  j  skire,  uhould  have  been  Hubduud  by 
fhe  idand('*nne  nllo  prnlio  ant  Ban-  Vespasian  before  he  etteoked  the  Ida 

tuine  intra  paucisgtmos  dies  parte  in-  of  Wight  mav  bo  considt  rcd  certain. 


Bul»  in  deditionem  recepta")  is  jpro- 
bably  an  exagf^tion ;  bat  the  whole 

time  of  his  absence  from  Bome  did 
not  exceed  six  months. 
'    Dnas  TftUdiashnaa  gentee,  so- 

peniue  viginti  oppida,  et  insulam  Vec- 
tem,  HritanniaQ  pruxiuiam,  in  ditionem 
reileis'it "  'Suet.  Ve9pa».  4). 

Th(;  two  nations  not  being  named 
luive  loft  free  scope  to  tlio  conjectures 
of  antiquarians.  It  has  been  supposed 
bj  nttny  wiiten  that  the  liibM  in 


But  it  is  unlikely  that  he  should  have 
advaneed  ao  4kr  to  the  weot,  as  to  re- 
dace  the  Dummmii,  who  htM  Devon- 
■hire  and  Cornwall,  without  any  more 
difltinet  notice  beii^  foand  of  ao  fm- 
portnnt  a  couiju'  .<t. 

*  This  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Meriyale, 
who  acknowledges  that  there  is  no 
unlhority  on  the  subject  (Uitt.  of  the 
Kamamf  toL  tL  p.  28).    See  Note 
p.  369. 
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Cangi,  not  far  from  the  Iiish  Se%*  lastly,  against  the  Silnies, 
who  inhabited  South  Wales  and  the  oonntries  boxdering  on 
the  Seyem.  The  OidoTioes  in  North  Wales  were  soon  in- 
Tolyed  in  this  last  war — ^rendered  ibmons  by  the  exploits  and 

captivity  of  Caractacns  (a.d.  51) :  while  the  Brigantes,  north 
of  the  Mersey,  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  Britain, 
as  they  held  almost  the  whole  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
entered  into  friendly  relations  with  the  Roman  governor.  The 
foundation  of  a  Roman  colony  at  Camulodunum  (Colchester) 
was,  in  pursuance  of  the  ordinary  policy  in  such  cases,  the  first 
step  to  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  authority  of  Borne, 
and  the  southern  portion  of  the  island  was  reduced  to  the 
form  of  a  proyinoe,  and  brought  under  the  usual  conditions  of 
proyincial  administration.' 

§  3.  This  state  of  things  continued  under  the  reign  of  Nero 
until  the  year  A.i>.  61,  when  Suetonius  Paulinus,  solely  with 
a  view  to  obtain  credit  for  military  successes,  att^icked  and 
reduced  the  Island  of  Mona  (Anglesey),  which  had  up  to  this 
period  continued  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  the  Druids  and  their 
religion.^  This  exploit  Wtis  followed  by  a  sudden  outbreak  of 
the  Iceni  under  their  queen  Bonduca  or  Boudicea,  who  took 
and  plundered  the  newly  founded  colony  of  Camulodunum,  as 
well  as  the  two  flourishing  towns  of  Yerulamium  (Bt.  Alban's) 
and  Londinium but  they  were  reduced  to  submission  by  a 


•  Tlio  site  of  the  Cangi  is  wholly 
nncertain.  The  unly  clue  to  tlicir 
porition  is  derived  from  this  puHsago 
(Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  32),  from  which  we 
learu  that  the  Komaii  general  had 
•dvanoed  thiongh  their  eonntry  tQl  he 
foaml  hiiii>elf  mar  the  f-ea-couat,  which 
faced  Ireland  (jam  Tcutum  haud  procul 
■Mti-qiied  Hiberniun  insiilam  aspcctat). 
The  supposition  that  they  were  situated 
in  Oaermunronahue,  because  Ptolemjr 
luw  •  pratDontofy  named  Oengantim  in 
that  part  of  the  ihluni),  uppeurs  to  me 
« holly  untenable.  Mr.  lieule  Poete 
places  them  "westward  of  the  Ooiir 
tani,"  which  is  pkuiibiB  enong)!,  but 
on  no  authority. 
>  **  Bedaotat^ue  paulatim  in  furmom 


pruviiicifo  proxima  pars  Britannifn" 
(Tucit.  Agric.  c.  H).  This  he  describes 
as  taking  place  within  the  time  tiiat 
Aulus  riautius  and  Ostorius  Sciipula 
were  governors.  What  were  the  limits 
of  the  pioviiioe  M  thinftrrt  eonititatod, 
wo  are  not  told,  nor  is  it  of  much  im- 
portauoe.  It  almost  certainly  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  SeTera  to  the  weet, 
or  the  Mcrst-y  and  Ilumhor  to  the  north. 

'  Tacit.  Asaud.  xiv.  2^,  SO ;  Agric.  14. 

*  Taoitna  aaaerta  that  not  less  than 
70,000  "  citizens  and  allies  **  were  maa- 
saered  in  theso  three  towns  {Antud, 
xiv.  83),  and  Dion  Oattt<ius  raises  the 
number  to  80,000  (Ixii.  1).  This  is 
evidently  an  exii<rprt  rnti»»n,  but  still  it 
may  be  takeu  as  a  pruof  that  they 
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single  defeat  and  henoefonvard  subsided  without  further  re- 
sistanoe  into  the  oonditioii  of  piOYmeial  sabjeote  of  Borne.* 
We  hear  of  no  farther  hostilities  in  Britain  till  the  reign  of 
Vespasian,  under  whom  Petilins  Cerialis  tamed  his  aims 
against  the  Brigantes,  and  appears  to  have  effectually  broken 
the  strength  of  that  powerful  uation.*  His  successor  Julius 
Frontinus  (a.d.  75)  imitated  his  example  by  attacking  and 
subduing  the  Silures,  who,  notwithstanding  their  defeat  under 
Caractacus,  had  evidently  still  retained  their  independence  in 
their  rugged  and  mountainous  country.*  Agricola,  who  was 
appointed  to  the  goTemment  of  Britain  in  a.d.  78,  opened  his 
career  by  a  similar  campaign  against  the  Ordovices,  the 
inhabitants  of  North  Walee^  and  carried  the  Boman  arms  for 
the  second  time  across  the  Menai  Strait  into  the  island  of 
Hona.' 

At  this  time  therefore  it  may  fSedrly  be  said  that  Hie 

whole  country  to  the  south  of  the  Tyne  was  either  actually 
reduced  under  the  dominion,  or  at  least  acknowledged  the 
authority,  of  Eome.  Their  arms  had  not  yet  penetmted 
into  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  and  the  name  of  the 
Caledonians  had  as  yet  scarcely  reached  their  ears.^  But  in 
some  way  or  other  they  had  certainly  obtained  authentic 
information  concerning  the  Oroadee  (Orkneys)  as  a  numerous 
group  of  islands  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Britain.  The 
statement  of  late  writers  (Entropios  and  Orosins)  that  they 
were  conquered  by  Claadins*  is  certainly  erroneous ;  but  on  the 


reuUy  contained  a  considerable  popu- 
latiuu.  The  •telenwntof  Dion  (/.  c. )  •  )f 
the  largo  sum  of  money  that  the  j^hilo- 
Bopher  beuccu  had  put  out  to  iuterust 
among  tks  BrUmu,  u  also  an  evidenco 
of  the  exter)>ive  conuuercinl  relations 
that  had  bcou  already  eBtabiidhed  in 
the  praviooe. 

*  •*  Utiius  prwlii  fortuna  veteri  f«ti- 
entin  restituii."   (Tttcit  Agric  u.  lU.j 

For  the  paitioiilkn  of  the  rerolt,  tee 
Tacitus  (Anmil.  xiv.  81-88)  and  DioD 
CaasiuH  (Ixii.  1-12). 

•  Tecit.  Agrie.  17. 


I     •  Ibid. 
'  Ibid.  18. 

■  No  mention  ia  found  of  the  Calo- 
doniaua  iu  Pompouiui}  Mela,  nor  does 
even  Pliny  notice  the  name  as  that  of 
ft  nation  ;  but  Kjieuks  va'^nu  ly  of  "  tho 
Caledonian  forest "  a^  the  farthoiit  limit 
of  the  Roman  oonquests,  which  it  had 
taken  them  thirty  years  to  rrarli,  '*  tri- 
ginta  propo  jam  annis  notitiam  ejua 
(Britaiin{»)  Bomanii  armis  non  vltm 
vicinitatem  silv.'n  Culc^loniie  proptgan- 

I  tihus"  (.uat.     iv.  le,  §  i02>. 
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other  hand  the  assertion  of  Tacitus  that  they  were  first  diB' 
covered f  as  well  as  sabdned,  by  Agrioola,  is  oleaily  dispiOTed 
by  the  Iftct  that  ihej  are  distbictly  mentioiied  botii  bj  Mela 
and  by  Pliny.* 

§  4.  On  the  sideofGeiiiianylitUe,  if  any,  advance  was  made 
in  the  period  of  whieh  we  are  now  treating.  The  resolntion 

adopted  by  Tiberius,  to  recognize  the  Ehine  as  the  established 
limit  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  this  direction,  was  practically 
followed  by  his  successors.  We  hear  of  no  more  expeditions 
to  the  banks  of  the  Weser  ^nd  the  Elbe ;  ^  and  when  on  one 
occasion  Corbiilo,  the  ablest  general  of  his  day,  was  about  to 
adyance  into  the  land  of  the  Chancif  to  punish  them  for  their 
inconions  on  the  lioman  allies,  he  was  at  once  lecalled  by  a 
peiemptoiy  mandate  ham  Glandina'  He  attempted  to  make 
up  for  this  disappointment  by  oonstmeting  a  mmgable  canal 
from  tiie  Mease  to  the  Bhine,  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  tians- 
porting  troops  by  sea  in  moying  from  one  riyer  to  the  other. 

I^feanwhile  numerous  changes  were  taking  place  in  the 
interior  of  Germany  itself,  which  we  are  very  imperfectly  able 
to  follow.  Continual  wars  had  arisen  among  the  different 
tribe's,  leading  in  some  cjises  to  the  destruction  or  humiliation 
of  nations  that  had  once  been  among  the  most  powerful  of  the 
native  races  of  Germany;  in  others  to  their  migration  and 
change  of  abode^  Thus  we  find  the  power  of  the  Ghemsci, 
who  had  played  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  earlier  wars  with 
the  Bomans,  in  great  measnre  broken  by  internal  dissensions ; 
the  Ghatti  sustained  a  severe  defeat  from  the  Hermnndnii: 


*  Eofaropiiu  (vlL  1 3)  says  of  Claudius, 
•*  QoMcUun  iiwnlafl  etiun  ultra  Britan- 

niam  iu  Oceano  jxTsitaH,  Romono  im- 
perioaddidit,  quie  appeUantur  Orcudcs." 
The  Mine  ftotement  la  made  by  Oro^ius 
(vii.  G).  Tacitus  boaflts  that  Agricola 
aiiDul  incoanUoH  ad  id  tmpua  iuaulaa, 
quas  Oroaoaa  Tocant,  inveiiit  domo- 
itouu  "  {Agric.  c.  10).  It  ia  very  pro- 
irahle  that  they  were  not  visited  by  a 
liuiuan  fleet  till  the  time  of  Agricola ; 
bat  tlMir  weio  oortainly  known  by 


name,  and  hearsay  report,  long  before. 
Plobably  this  fink  knowledge  of  tiMiiL 

though  not  thr  ir  conqnc^Ht,  realtydi^a 
from  the  time  of  Claudius. 
*  Henoe  Tbeftm,  writing  after  a.i». 

100,  Kiiys  witli  some  bitU'rncflS  of  the 
Elbe :  Albis,  flumen  inclitum  et  no- 
torn  olim,  nnno  tantum  auditur  "  (O  em. 
c.  41). 

'  Tacit  AmmL  zL  20;  Dbn  Oaaa. 
Ix.  30. 
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and  the  lattef  people  joined  with  the  Lygii  and  other  less 
known  tribes  to  expel  Yanniiu,  a  king  of  the  Snevi,  or  rather 
of  the  tribe  called  Qaadi,  who  had  been  recently  settled  in  the 
conntry  now  called  Moravia.^  Vannius  was  driven  across 
the  Danube  and  took  refnp^e  in  the  Roman  territories,  where 
tlu'  emperor,  though  he  had  refused  to  interpose  in  the  war, 
afforded  him  a  secure  asylum.  In  another  instance  Claudius 
consented  to  nominate  a  king  for  the  Cherusci,  at  their  own 
request,  a  step  which  had  however  only  the  effect  of  increasing 
their  domestic  dissensions.  Bnt  ^ne  relations  thns  subsisting 
between  the  Bomans  and  their  G^ennan  neighbours  could  not 
bnt  lead  to  increased  interoonrse  between  them,  and  to  the 
gradual  diffusion  of  that  enlarged  knowledge  of  the  country 
and  its  inhabitants,  which  we  subsequently  find  in  existence, 
without  knowing  from  what  source  it  was  acquired. 

§  5.  In  one  instance  only  do  we  find  anything  like  systematic 
inquiry,  and  unfortunately  in  this  case  also  with  very  littlo 
definite  result.  We  are  told  by  Pliny  that  in  the  reign  of 
Nero  a  Boman  knight  was  3ent  by  one  Julianus,  who  had  the 
charge  of  a  gladiatorial  show  giyen  by  the  emperor,  in  quest 
of  amber,  and  that  in  pursuit  of  this  object  he  penetrated 
across  die  continent  of  Germany  to  the  shines  of  the  Northern 
Sea.  This  he  reported  to  be  distant  600  Boman  miles  ftcm. 
Gamuntum  in  Pannonia,  from  whence  he  set  out,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  explored  the  shores  of  the  Ocean  thus  discovered 
for  some  distance.*  He  brought  back  enormous  quantities  of 
amber,  so  that  the  very  nets  which  protected  the  spectators 
from  the  wild  bejists  in  the  arena  were  studded  with  it;^  but 
unfortunately  we  have  no  geographical  details,  and  are  left 
wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  any  geogiaphicai  results  he  may  have 


*  Taoit.  Anitul.  xii.  27-30. 

♦  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvii,  3,  §45.  "  Sex- 
ct  ntis  A  re  M.  pass,  ft  Ciirnunto  Panno-  1 
niffi  abest  littim  id  Germauio},  exquo  1 
invi^tiir,  percognttimi  nuper.  Yidit 
onim  oqiu'.-*  rjiiiiniijns.  ini--ii.>  tid  id  com-  ; 
paraudum  a  Juiiuno  curante  gladia* 


torium  munus  ISeronis  principis,  qui 
hflac  commercia  ct  littora  penigravit.** 
Tlie  last  words  would  have  l«  d  ns  to 
hoptt  for  geographical  iuformatiou 
which  we  do  not  find. 

*  The  larpf'fit  sini^l"  mass  woighed 
not  less  than  13  pounds.   Piiu.  /.  o. 
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bioTight  home.  It  may  howeyer  be  considered  certain  that  he 
reached  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  which  have  been  in  all  ages 
the  great  repository  of  this  valiiable  product ;  a  journey  which 
would  in  &ct  present  no  great  difficulties^  if  he  was  able  to 
secnre  a  friendly  reception  from  the  different  tribes  that  he 
encountered  on  his  ronte.  Indeed  the  choice  of  Oamuntum,  a 
place  so  far  to  the  eastward,  as  his  starting-point,  can  only  bo 
explained  on  tlio  supposition  that  there  was  already  a  trade 
established  between  Pannonia  and  the  amber-lands,  and  that 
he  could  thus  obtain  information  from  the  native  traders  of 
the  situation  of  those  lands,  and  the  general  course  to  be 
pursued.  Pliny  indeed  intimates  distinctly  that  it  was  through 
Pannonia  that  amber  had  first  come  to  be  generally  known» 
and  it  was  firom  thence  it  was  carried  to  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic^  where  it  was  so  long  supposed  to  be  produced.* 

But  whateyer  additional  information  this  *8olitary  explorer 
may  have  brought  back  concerning  the  amber  trade,  it  seems 
certain  either  that  he  had  really  acquired  no  geographical 
informati(jn  of  any  value,  or  at  least  that  Pliny  had  no  access 
to  it;  for  the  utterly  vague  and  indeiinito  ideas,  wliich  that 
writer  possessed  concerning  the  shores  of  the  Northern  Ocean, 
exclude  the  supposition  that  he  had  consulted  the  authentic 
statements  of  any  person  who  had  himself  yisited  those  shores.* 
The  drcnmstanoe  that  neither  he,  nor  any  other  Boman  writer 
before  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  notices  so  important  a  riyer  as  the 
Oder,  is  sufficient  proof  how  little  acquaintance  they  really 
possessed  with  these  countries.  It  appears  at  first  singular 
that  wLiiu  they  had  apparently  never  heard  of  the  Oder, 


•  "  Fttmam  rei  fecere  proximfl)  Pan- 
WHiyB,  id  nrc  ipioiiteH  circa  mure  Adri- 
atirum."  I'lin.  //.  .V.  xxxvii.  3,  §  44. 
Ue  adds,  uiaubibly  enuugli,  that  the 
fables  whioli  eomnecUHl  it  with  the 
Padtu.  aroso  from  the  habit  of  the 
women  of  those  countries  wearing  nuek- 

dJdin 


 1 — 

definite  information  given  by  Tacitaa 
{Germaniaf  c.  4.'))  concerning  the  Io« 
cality  aud  mode  of  collection  of  aml)er, 
which  he  distinctly  ooniiiieH  to  the 
JCstii,  a  tribe  not  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
may  bo  derived  from  the  accounts 
t>roii<?lit  home  by  this  Iloman  knight 
r>ut  liilB  would  render  it  all  the  more 
cliHicMilt  to  acooutit  for  the  til^nw  of 


Im  of  Muber,  m  they  itill  did  in  his 

day. 

'  It  is  suggested  by  Ukert  (^Germa-  j  PUuy  os  to  that  people. 
miett,  p.  181)  that  the  very  predM  and 
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they  were  familiar  with  the  name  of  the  Vistula,  but  their 
knowledge  of  this  latter  river  was  probably  obtaiued,  not 
through  Grermany,  but  through  Pannonia  and  Sarmatia ;  and 
it  is  not  mdikely  that  its  valley  was  the  channel  by  which 
the  amber  trade  with  Pannonia  had  so  long  been  oairied  on.' 

§  6.  On  their  eastern  frontier  the  Romans  were  engaged  in 
repeated  hostLlities  with  the  PiBithians,  of  which  the  possession 
or  rather  dominion  of  Armenia  was  generally  the  occasion^  or 
the  prize.  That  country  was  still  governed  by  its  native 
princes,  and  retained  nominally  an  independent  position,  but 
the  Romans  and  Parthians,  by  supporting  the  claims  of  rival 
pretenders  to  the  throne,  sought  in  fact  to  establish  their  own 
supremacy,  while  the  unhappy  Armenians  were  the  victims  in 
turn  of  both  oontending  powers.  Corbulo,  whose  successes  in 
the  East  were  regarded  as  rivalling  those  of  Pompey,  took  and 
destroyed  Artazatay  the  cartel  of  Armenia^  and  made  himself 
master  of  Tigranocerta,  which  was  still  a  populous  city,  and  a 
strong  fortress.*  But  though  these  successive  campaigns  must 
have  increased  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Bomans  of  this 
rugged  and  mountainous  country,  and  refreshed  the  memory 
of  that  previously  acquired  by  Lucullus,  they  did  n^jt  extend 
their  acquaintiince  with  the?  neif^lilxjuriug  regions  or  contribute 
in  any  considerable  degree  to  eiihirgc  tlie  sphere  of  their  geo- 
graphical knowledge.  South  of  the  mountains  of  Armenia  the 
Euphrates  formed  the  boundary  of  the  Boman  Empire,  which 
was  not  crossed  by  a  Boman  army,  from  the  time  of  Augustas 
to  that  of  Trajan.  * 

§  7.  It  is  very  rarely  that  we  find  in  ancient  times  the 
boundaries  of  geographical  knowledge  enlarged  by  an  expedi- 
tion intentionally  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  discovery,  but 


•  From  rftrnnntum  it  would  1x5  easy 
to  uBOOud  the  valley  of  Ihe  March,  and 
thenee  cmm  the  mountains  to  the 
(ionrcc8  either  of  the  Oder  or  the 
Viiitula> 

*  Taeit  iinmil.  xv.  4.  **  Ooenpa- 
vemi  Ttgnnooeitam,  wbem  oopia  de- 


fensnnim  et  mnpnitiulino  mopiiium 
Talidam."  It  is  meutioued  also  by 
PUnj  (M.  M  9,  $  26),  M  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  Armenia,  and  its  namo  is 
still  found  in  Ttoleiny  (v.  13,  §  22),  but 
from  this  time  it  di^api^uan.  Ctonoem* 
ing  its  eito  ne  Note  D,  Chapter  XVIU. 
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we  meet  vitli  one  caae  in  the  leigii  ni  Nero;  by  whom  two 
oentnrions  were  diapatofaed  with  oidera  to  ascend  the  Nile 
from  Syene,  and  solve,  if  possible,  the  long  dispnted  question 
of  its  origin.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  they  did  not  really 

accumplish  this  object,  but  they  brought  back  information  of 
much  interest  and  value,  and  undoubtedly  ascended  the  river 
to  a  higher  point  than  had  previously  been  known  to  either 
Greek  or  Roman  geographers. 

Pliny  unfortunately  contents  himself  with  giving  the  dis- 
tances and  some  few  details^  as  high  up  as  MeroS,  a  point  that 
was  already  well  known;  so  that  thus  &r  the  explorers  did  no 
moie  than  add  to  the  accuracy  <tf  topographical  details.^  They 
reckoned  the  whole  distance  tnm  Syene  to  Meroe  (following 
the  course  of  the  Nile)  at  873  Boman  miles ;  of  which  Napata^ 
the  only  place  worthy  to  be  called  a  town,  and  which  was 
already  well  known  by  the  expedition  of  Petronius,^  was 
distant  oGO  miles  from  the  capital.  The  hitter  was  situated 
70  miles  alxjvo  the  junction  of  the  Astaboras  with  the  true 
Nile,  a  distance  which  is  found  by  modern  oliservations  to  l»o 
just  about  correct.  About  Meroe  itself  they  found  a  com- 
paratively fertile  country,  with  verdure  and  a  certain  extent 
of  wood;  traces  of  elephants  and  rhinoceroses  were  also  seen. 
But  above  this  the  country  was  desert^  or  at  least  uninhahitedy 
and  no  towns  were  to  be  found  on  either  bank.' 

This  is  all  that  we  learn  from  Pliny,  who  gives  us  no  means 
of  judging  how  much  &rther  they  actually  penetrated.  But 
a  valuable  supplement  to  his  account  is  furnished  by  Seneca, 
who  was  imiiudiately  contemporary  with  the  expedition  in 
question,  and  states  that  he  had  his  information  from  two 
centurions  who  had  formed  part  of  iU*   After  a  long  journey 

•  PliiL  ir.  N.  Ti.  29,  §§  184-186.  .  Jfifhiopiemn  oogitanli.'' 

«  See  Chapter  XX.  p.  182.  1      *  Scmcoa,  Natural  Qw»4.  vi.  8.  The 

'  Plin.  vu  2U,  §  181.  ^  Hnc  (oppida)  philosopher  tucriljes  the  axpoditioa  to 

«ant  prodita  usque  Heroen,  ex  quihas  a  pore  love  of  itKiuiry  on  tbe  pui  of 

hoc  teiuf'Oro  nullum  prope  utn -lUf  the  young  priTiee  (*' (juof»  Nero  Cjenur,  ut 

latere  exstat.    Ccrto  solitudiuos  uuper  aliarum  Tirtutum  ( 1 ),  ita  vcritatU  in 

renuntiavere  principi  Neroni  miBsi  ab  |  priini8ainanti88imua,ad  inveBtigandum 

•o  milites  prajtoriani  cum  tribune  a<l  caput  Nili  niiacrat").  Whotliur  thi^  be 

eipkaandiim,  inter  ndiqua  bella  et  irae,or,a0PliiiyMig|{eeto»itwa8  ttnder* 
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(he  teUfl  us)  which  they  had  acoompliBhed  hj  the  assistance 
of  the  Idng  of  Ethiopia,  and  the  leoommendations  with  which 
he  had  foiniahed  them  to  the  neighhoniing  kings,  they  amved 
at  length  at  immense  maishes,  the  exit  horn  which  was  nn- 
known  to  the  inhabitants,  nor  could  any  one  hope  to  disoorer 
it.  »So  entaiiglt'd  were  the  wateis  and  the  herbag.*,  and  the 
waters  themselves  su  full  of  mud,  and  beset  with  plants,  that 
it  was  not  possible  to  struggle  through  them,  either  ou  fix)t,  or 
in  a  bijat,  unless  it  were  a  \cry  small  one  containing  only  one 
person.  There  they  added,  we  saw  two  rocks,  from  which  there 
fell  a  river  with  a  great  mass  of  water."  The  last  statement 
is  nnintelligible,  and  must  in  all  probability  haye  really 
referred  to  some  other  locality;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to 
lecogniae  in  the  rest  of  the  description  a  correct  picture  of  the 
great  marshes  on  the  course  of  the  White  Nile,  aboTC  its 
junction  with  the  Sobat,  which  were  first  redisooTered  in 
modern  times  by  tlie  I^gyptian  exploring  expe^litions  in  1839 
and  1840,  and  have  recently  been  rendered  familiar  to  all  by 
the  graphic  accounts  of  Sir  S.  Baker.  Xo  such  marshes  are 
found  lower  down  the  course  of  the  Nile,  and  hence  we  may 
assume  with  confidence  that  the  explorers  of  Nero  had  actually 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  9th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  where 
the  great  marshes  referred  to  commence.  The  friendly  recep- 
tion accorded  them  by  the  king  ol  Ethiopia,  and  the  faci- 
lities fiimiBhed  by  him  towards  their  fiirther  progress,  will 
explain  their  having  adyanced  so  fiir,  and  reached  a  point 
which  was  not  again  visited  by  any  European  for  nearly 
eighteen  centuries. 

§  8.  At  the  other  extremity  of  Africa  the  Roman  arms  had 
meanwhile  been  the  means  of  advaneinir  wo<jrai)hical  know- 
ledge.  Mauretania  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  continued 
during  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius  to  be  governed  by 
its  own  kings,  had  subsequently  been  incorporated  with  the 

tekm  with  an  oltimate  ykm  to  oon-  |  itnlf  naa  wholtyofaiMoifiefllMnetar. 
qimt,  it  u  dew  that  tbe  ezpeditkm  | 
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Koman  Empire  (a.d.  42),  and  constituted  as  a  province,  being 
however  divided  into  two,  which  were  distinguished  as  Mauie- 
taniA  Tingitana  and  Mauretania  CaeaarienBis,  each  retaining 
its  sepaiate  administiatioii.  The  fonner  oompriaed  the  whole 
north-western  angle  of  Africa,  adjoiniog  the  Straits,  and  ex- 
tending eastward  as  £ur  as  the  xiTer  M nlnoha,  whieh  had 
formerly  oonstitated  the  limit  between  Mametania  and  Kn- 
midia.'  Its  extent  along  the  Atlan^  coast  was  probably 
ill-defined,  but  its  real  boundary  in  this  direction  was  the 
limit  of  the  towns  and  settlements,  the  last  of  which  was  Sala, 
still  called  Saliee^  and  situated  about  110  G.  miles  south  of 
Cape  Spartel. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  Koman  dominion  was  thus  esta- 
blished in  Mauretania,  that  Suetonius  Paulinus  (the  same  who 
afterwards  distinguished  himself  in  Britain),  being  appointed 
governor,  took  oeoasion  to  penetrate  into  the  interior,  with  a 
▼iew  of  subduing  the  native  tribes,  and  was  the  first  to  carry 
the  Boman  arms  across  Mount  Atlas.  He  reported  the  who^ 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  mountain  to  be  covered  with  dense 
forests  of  trees  of  an  uiikiiowu  species  :  but  its  summit  was 
deeply  covered  with  snow  even  in  summer.®  He  attained  the 
hi^'hest  point  in  ten  days'  march,  and  beyond  that  proceeded 
as  far  as  a  river  which  was  called  Ger,  through  deserts  of 
black  sand,  out  of  which  there  rose  from  place  to  place  rocks 


*  In  the  time  of  Jugortha,  aa  Sallu^t 
pobtB  CMrt,  fhe  Mnloohft  fonned  the 

D»>urulary  between  the  kin;^tloni  of 
Boccbiu  and  that  of  the  great  tribe  of 
the  MaMMyltaiu,  who  were  at  that 
tiint'  ciinsiMimJ  as  l)eIonging  to  Nu- 
midio.  Under  the  Empire,  on  the 
eontrary,  the  whole  territory  of  the 
Massffisyli  was  included  in  tlic  nrovincc 
of  &lauretania  CaDsarienaLa,  which  ex- 
tended from  the  river  Mulucha  (still 
called  tho  Wady  Muluyah)  to  the 
mouth  of  tho  Ampsoga  (Watly  el  Kebir). 
The  provincial  appellation  of  Niunidia 
was  tiiud  limited  to  the  narrow  space 
bet  we*  n  i\u-  Ampsnpra  and  the  TnaOft. 
(See  Cliapter  XX.  v.  16a.) 
'  This  to  ptolwMy  *  mfilake :  no 


part  of  the  range  of  the  Atlas  yet  exar 
mined  being  permanently  oorend  with 

snow,  tliou<:jli  the  highest  summits 
attain  an  elevation  of  12-13,000  feet, 
and  this  in  a  different  part  of  the 
nui^^e  ;  but  tho  ,'it  lieat  and  dryness 
of  the  climate  combino  to  prevent  the 
aocumidation  of  any  great  qaantity  of 
snow.  But  Suet^jnia-s  as  rliuy  tells 
us  directly  after,  matle  his  expedition 
in  the  trinier^  and  oould  therefore  report 
nnl^  from  hearsay  that  the  mow^  re- 
mained through  the  summer.  It  is 
indeed  at  tho  present  day  generally 
believed  ami  reported  hj  the  natifee 
that  a  part  of  the  noge  is  always 
covered  with  snow. 
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that  had  the  aspect  of  being  baml  He  found  tiie  heat  of 
iheee  regions  sndi  as  to  vender  them  nninhalntable»  although 

it  was  the  winter  season.  The  forests  adjoiniiio^  them,  which 
swamied  with  elephants  and  other  wild  beasts  and  serpents  of 
all  kinds,  were  inhabited  by  a  people  called  Canarians.' 

Interesting  as  is  this  narrative,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Pliny,  who  doubtless  derived  it  from  the  commentaries  of 
Suetonius  himself^*  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  very  imperfect^  and 
leaves  the  most  important  geographical  questions  unanswered. 
We  do  not  learn  by  what  pass  he  tiaTersed  the  chain,  or  from 
what  point  the  ten  days'  march  was  computed.  The  most 
interesting  geographic&l  &ot  that  we  learn  from  it,  is  the 
existence  immediatiBly  south  of  the  Atlas  of  a  riyer  which  bore 
the  name  of  Ger,  an  appellation  that  has  giyen  rise  to  much 
controversy,  from  its  being  confused,  or  8upjX)sed  to  be  con- 
nected, with  the  far  more  celebrated  Niger,  the  object  down  to 
our  own  time  of  so  much  discussion  and  so  many  exploring 
expeditions.  Taking  the  statement  of  Pliny  as  it  stands,  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  the  Ger  discovered  by  Paulinus,  was  one 
of  the  riyeis  that  take  their  rise  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
Atlas,  and  are  lost  after  a  course  of  no  great  length  in  the 
sands  of  the  Sahara.  The  most  considerable  of  these  is  de- 
scribed both  by  Leo  AMcanus  and  other  Arabic  historians 
under  the  name  of  Ghir,  an  appellation  by  which  it  is  known 
to  this  day.  This  stream  has  its  source  in  the  Atlas,  nearly 
opposite  to  that  of  the  Mulucha,  and  hence  it  would  appear 
probable  that  Suetonius  had  ascended  the  valley  of  the  latter 
river,  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  IMauretania,  and  crossed 
the  range  near  its  head-waters.  II  was  by  this  pass  that  the 
enterprising  traveller  M.  Gerard  BohlfSy  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  latest  information  concerning  this  region  south 


'  Plin.    1,    14,15.  Thii  mention 

of  a  people  called  C^arians  on  the 
mainlana  is  curious.    It  was  doubtless 
oonnected  with  tlie  nftme  of  Ganaria 
givon  to  one  of  the  Fortunate  Islands. 
'  PUny    himself  citos  Snetoniua 


Paulinos  amon<?  his  authorities  for  his 
fifth  book,  in  which  the  above  narrative 
ia  contained.  It  is  probable  ihorefore 
that  he  had  left  a  written  account  of 
his  campaign;  the  low  of  which  is 
much  to  be  regretted. 
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of  the  Atlafl^  croesed  the  moantam  mage  in  1864^  and  desoended 
into  the  Talley  of  the  Ghir. 

§  9.  It  is  in  all  piobability  also  to  the  period  that  we  aie 
now  ommidflring  thftt  most  be  assigned  a  voyage^  of  the  date 
and  eiicnmstannes  of  whieh  we  hare  no  infiomiationt  Imt 
which  in  its  consequences  became  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  important  that  was  made  in  ancient  times.  This  was  the 
voyage  of  liippahis,  a  Greek  mariner,  as  we  may  infer  from  his 
name,  who  be  ing  engaged  in  the  trade  with  India,  and  having 
observed  the  regularity  of  the  monsoons,  was  the  hrst  to  take 
advantage  of  them,  and  yenturc  to  steer  a  direct  course  from 
the  promontory  of  Syagrus  (Cape  Fartak)  in  Aiabia  to  the 
coast  of  India»  thus  avoiding  the  whole  of  the  great  circuit  by 
the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gnl^  and  the  coast  of  GMrosia  and 
the  mouths  of  the  Indus.  His  example  was  generally  foUowed^ 
and  the  practice  had  become  completely  established  in  the  time 
of  Pliny  and  the  anther  of  the  Periplns  of  the  Erythraean  Sea.* 
Neither  of  these  writers  furnish  us  with  any  date,  but  they 
Ixjth  alhide  to  the  discovery  as  a  recent  one,  and  as  no  men- 
tion is  found  in  Strabo  of  so  important  an  innovation — a  case 
entirely  exceptional  in  ancient  navigation — it  seems  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  it  took  place  after  the  time  of  that  author ;  at 
all  OYents  after  the  time  that  he  was  in  Egypt  and  collected 
the  notices  with  which  he  has  furnished  us  concerning  the 
trade  with  India,  and  the  great  derelopment  that  it  had 
assumed  during  the  reign  of  Augustus.^  But  as  we  haye  no 
detiulB  concerning  the  voyago  in  question,  nor  any  means  of 
judging  how  far  it  directly  contributed  to  the  geographical 
knowledge  of  India, — though  it  is  certain  that  it  led  to  a  great 

•  Plin.  77.  .V.  vi.  23,  §§  100,  101 ;  I  implies  the  previous  oxistenoo  of  a  con- 

Periyl.  Mbufu  Sqftkrmi,   §  57,  ed.  sidcrahlc  trade  in  that  direction,  which 

Miiller.  made  it  tin  object  of  importance  to 

>  M.  Vivien  de  8t.  Martin  (Le  Nord  shorten  the  mjage.  Nor  could  any 

de  TAfritixte  dann  1' Antiquity,  p.  2G8)  navigator  have  seen  the  expediency  of 

leeanu  this  rapid  increu^  of  the  trusting  himself  to  the  monsoon  to  chms 

Inrata  trade  as  arising  from  thd  dis-  the  Indian  Ocean,  without  having 

c^very  of  Ilippulun,  which  he  oonse-  ,  alrt  ndy  ac4|uired  a  pretty  ck^ar  idt  a  of 

qoently  places  before  the  Christian  i  the  situation  of  the  countries  that  bo 

«*:  M  that  dinofoy  ilnlf  deMly  |  wu  Mdctng. 
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eztemaioa  of  the  oonmieEoial  zelationa  witii  that  country,  and 
therefore  indirectly  to  that  vastly  increased  knowledge  of  its 

geography  that  we  find  in  Pliny  and  succeeding  writers — it  will 
be  as  well  to  postpone  its  further  consideration  till  we  come  to 
examine  the  geographical  results  that  we  find  embodied  in 
Pliny  and  the  Periplus. 


Sbotiok  2.— Pompofifiw  Mela. 

§  1.  The  only  geographical  writer  of  any  importance^  who 
belongs  to  the  period  we  are  now  considering,  is  Pomfonius 
Mela,  the  author  of  a  compendious  treatise  on  geography, 
which  has  derived  the  more  value  in  our  eyes  from  the  ciicum* 
stance  of  its  being  the  only  regular  treatise  on  the  subject  in 
the  Latin  language  that  has  been  preserved  to  us,  with  the 
exception  of  that  which  forms  a  part  of  the  much  more  com- 
prehensive work  of  the  elder  Pliny.  It  is  indeed  such  a  mere 
abridgement,  and  has  so  little  pretension  to  anything  like  a 
scientific  character,  that  we  should  have  supposed  it  to  have 
derived  its  value  almost  exclusively  from  its  accidental  pre- 
servation,  did  we  not  find  it  repeatedly  cited  by  Pliny,  in  the 
imposing  array  of  his  authorities,  in  a  manner  that  seems  to 
imply  that  it  enjoyed  some  reputation,  even  in  his  day.' 

Of  the  author  himself  we  know  nothing  beyond  his  name^ 
and  the  fact,  which  he  tells  us  himself  that  he  was  bom  at  a 
place  in  Spain  called  Tingentera,  the  name  of  which  is  not 
otherwise  known,  but  which  appears  to  have  been  situated 
close  to  the  Strait  of  the  Columns.^   The  date  of  his  work  may 

*  It  is  otted  among  his  authorities  |     *  ii.  6,  §96.  Ji  aeeniB  highly  pro- 

for  all  the  four  gi.ographical  books  bablo  that  Tiogentera  was  in  reality 

(from  the  3rd  to  the  Gth and  ap:ain  |  the  nativo  name  of  the  town  calU  d  by 

for  tho  8th,  12th,  IHth,  2lHt,  and  22nd,  Btrabo  Juliu  Joza,and  by  later  writeni, 

for    individual    notices,   conceiniiig  |  and  on  coins  Julia  Tradticta ;  which 

animals,  trees,  \c.     IJiit  as  ho  tiever  had  been  peopled,  as  Strabo  tolls  us, 

quotes  hiia  tor  any  speoinl  .statements,  by  inhubitaiits  tru'as|x)rtcd  tliithorfrom 

we  are  unable  to  detormino  tho  full  j  Tingis  ID  Mauretnuia.    This  would  be 

extent  to  whioh  ho  made  use  of  iaa  <  tisiTy  reconciled  with  the  btnti  iucnt  of 

work.  ^  Mela  {I  c),  that  Tingi  ntora  was  in> 
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be  gathered  with  certainty  from  a  passage  concerning  Britain* 
in  which  he  speaks  of  that  island  as  having  hitherto  been  yery 
imperfectly  known*  bat  about  to.  ,  be  much  better  and  more 
certainly  known  from  the  expedition  of  the  emperor,  who  was 
speedily  going  to  return  to  Borne,  and  to  celebrate  the  triumph 
which  he  had  earned  by  his  own  personal  exertions.*  This 
can  hardly  be  referred  to  any  other  emperor  than  Claudius, 
and  his  expedition  to  Britain  in  a.d.  43,  an  account  of  which 
has  Ix'eri  already  given.*  As  Mela  speaks  of  him  as  not  having 
yet  returned  to  Kome,  wo  may  place  the  composition  of  his 
little  work  in  that  very  year. 

§  2.  The  arrangement  of  his  materials  is  peculiar,  and  is 
eyidently  derived  rather  from  writers  who,  like  Scylax  and 
the  author  of  the  treatise  ascribed  to  Scymnus  Chins,  had 
composed  a  perijalkm  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Medi- 
terranean than  from  general  or  systematic  treatises  on  geo- 
graphy. He  begins  indeed  with  a  brief  description  of  the 
earth,  its  division  into  hemispheres  (a  northern  and  a  southern 
one),  and  into  five  zones,  of  which  two  only  were  inhabitable, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  he  speaks,  as  of  an  undoubted  tact 
of  the  existence  of  antichthones,  inhabiting  the  southern  tempe- 
rate zone,  though  they  were  unknown  and  inaccessible  on 
account  of  the  heat  of  the  intervening  tract  or  torrid  zone.* 
He  next  gives  a  brief  outline  of  the  three  continents,  Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa,  their  relative  position  and  their  boundaries, 
in  regard  to  whidh  he  foUowa  ^atosthenes,  or  rather  perhaps 
the  views  that  had  been  generally  adopted  from  the  time  of 
Eratosthenes  to  his  own.  Thus  he  makes  the  TbsoSb  the 


hauled  hj  FluBnidans  taronglit 
ttOBA  Africa  (qoam  transvecti  ex  Africa 
Fboenioee  halutant).  It  probably  oocu- 
pied  the  site  of  the  mod^  Taiin. 

•  iii.  6,  §  49. 

•  See  Note  C.  p.  370. 

•  i.  1 ,  §  4.  "  Bt'liqucD  (zonae)  habi- 
tabUea  paria  agun  t  anni  tempoim,  vanun 
non  finriter.  Antichthnnoji  nltcrnm,  nos 
alteraiu  iucoiimuH.  Illius  hituH  ob  ar- 
donm  fntenedsntif  pbgn  iMognttni, 

YOL.  n. 


bnjus  dioendna  eti** 

TluH  iileiiof  thf  AntichthoneB  appears 
to  have  been  connected  with  the  vague 
suggeation  of  Hipparehua,  that  it  waa 
nnoertain  whether  Taprobane  waa  an 
island,  nr  the  commencement  of  another 
world  (see  Pliny,  H.  N.  vi.  22,  §  81). 
Bat  Mela  docs  not  intimate  any  saoh 
connection.  With  him  the  continent 
of  the  Anttchtbones  seems  to  have  been 
%  jmt\j  thmrotioal  aMmnptkm. 

2  A 
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l>oimdary  between  Europe  and  Asia^  and  the  Nile  that  between 
Aaia  and  Africa ;  he  accepts  as  an  undoubted  faot  the  doctrine 
that  the  inhabited  world  was  surrounded  by  the  Ocean,  £rom 
which  it  received  four  seas,  as  inlets  or  gul&;  one  from  the 
north*  or  from  the  Scythian  Ocean  (the  Caspian) ;  two  from 
the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  south, — ^the  Persian  and  Arabian 
tfulfs;  and  one  Iroin  tho  west,  by  far  tlie  most  important  of 
all,  but  for  which,  as  we  have  scon,  neith(T  llomans  nor  Greeks 
had  any  distinctive  name,  and  ^hAn,  writing  as  a  ♦rcographer, 
is  constrained  to  use  the  vernacular  phrase  of  "  Our  Sea."' 

But  after  this  general  outline,  instead  of  follovdng  the  same 
arrangement  for  his  more  detailed  description,  and  treating  of 
the  seToral  countries  as  subdivisions  of  the  three  continents 
in  succession — as  is  done  by  Strabo  and  by  all  modem  geo- 
graphers— ^he  begins  at  the  Strait  of  the  Columns  (the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar)  and  describes  in  order  the  countries  lying  alon^^ 
the  south  shore  of  the  Mediterranean — IMauretania,  Numidia, 
Africa  proper,  and  the  Oyrenaica,  to  Egypt;  then  in  like 
manner  th<' i)orti<»ns  of  Asia  adjoining  tlic  .Alediterranean,  tho 
il^jgean  and  the  Euxine,  from  the  conhnes  of  Arabia  to  the 
Tanais;  and  thence  returns  along  the  north  shores  of  the 
Euxine  and  tho  ^hMliterranean,  describing  European  Scythia, 
Thrace,  Macedonia^  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  southern  portions 
of  Gaul  and  Spain ;  thus  returning  to  the  point  from  whence 
he  set  out.  He  next  gives  an  account  of  all  the  islands  within 
this  inner  sea,  including  not  only  the  great  and  important 
ones,  such  as  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Crete,  t^c. — but  mere  ro(;ks 
adjacent  to  headlands,  like  tho  Symplegades  or  Chelidonim. 
Jiastly  ho  proceeds  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  continents 
following  tho  shores,  or  supposed  shores,  of  the  external  ocean, 
but  this  time  in  an  inverse  order  to  the  preceding,  beginning 

"  Ll  omnr,  qua  venit,  fpinqne  di.^-  n»e<}  ns  n  pr<^por  narno.     The  now 

Sf;rgitur  uuo  vocabuio  Notitrum  mure  familiar  appoliutiou  of  Mediterranean 

icitur."  (L  f  6.)  HedoM  not  even  om-  |  is  in  like  maimer  first  umd  by  Solinm^ 

ploy  in  any  cnso  the  expression  of  only  aa  a  convenient  (lcsignntir)n,  not 

*^  Internum  Marts"  which  ia  occoBiun-  i  aa  a  strictly  geographical  name  (isolin. 

ally  finmd  in  Pliny,  though  hanUy  1  e.28^}U>. 
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with  the  Atlantio  coasts  of  Spain,  then  those  of  Ganl,  Gennaay 
and  fiarmtttia,  and  so  lonnd  the  northern  parts  of  Asiatic 
Scythia  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia,  and  the  confines  of 
India.  Here  he  again  pauses  to  describe  the  islands  found  in 
this  external  ocean,  beginnings  with  Gades,  and  including 
liritnin  and  Ireland  (wliich  he  calls  Jnverna)  and  Thule;  then 
ho  n'turns  to  the  extreme  east,  and  describes  India  and 
Arabia,  the  Persian  and  Arabian  Gulfs,  the  Ethiopians,  and 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  which  lie  regarded,  as  all  his  pre- 
decessors had  done,  as  extending  direct  from  the  land  of  the 
£thiopians  to  the  north-western  angle  of  the  continent  adjoin- 
ing the  Strait  of  the  Oolnmns. 

The  defects  of  such  a  system  are  ohvions.  Spain  and  Gaol 
are  each  diTided  into  two  separate  portions,  described  in 
different  parts  of  the  work ;  while  tiie  interior  of  Germany, 
and  the  Alpine  and  Damibian  provinces — ^Rhtetia,  Vindelicia, 
Noricum,  and  Pannonia,  find  no  place  at  all ;  Dacia  is  equally 
unnoticed,  the  very  name  of  the  Dacians,  so  familiar  to  the 
Koinans  in  the  first  century,  as  well  as  in  later  times,  being 
actually  not  mentioned  by  Mela  I  The  same  thing  is  the  case 
with  the  interior  of  Asia,  where  the  Medians,  Bactrians  and 
Arians  are  merely  mentioned  by  name  in  the  preliminary 
enumeration  of  the  nations  of  Asia,  and  find  no  place  in  the 
subsequent  description ;  while  no  notice  whateyer  is  taken  of 
eountries  Uke  Drangiana,  Hargiana  and  Sogdiana,  the  names  of 
which  had  been  so  long  well  known  to  the  Greek  geographers. 

§  3.  It  is  evident  that  i\lola  intended  his  work  as  a  popular 
compendium  of  geography,  rather  than  an  introduction  for  the 
use  of  the  student;  hence  he  not  only  dismisses  the  whole 
subject  of  mathematical  geography  with  the  very  few  words 
to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  but  he  nowhere  enters  into 
questions  of  measurements  and  distances,  contenting  himself 
with  describing  as  well  as  he  can  the  general  form  and  positicii 
of  countries,  their  boundaries  and  leading  natural  features,  as 
well  as  their  physical  character  and  climate;  adding  more- 
oyer,  in  regard  to  all  those  nations  that  were  likely  to  be  little 

2  A  2 
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known  to  his  readm,  a  brief  account  of  their  mannen  and 
customs  and  other  national  peenliarities.  It  is  these  notices, 
concise  and  sommaiy  as  they  necessarily  aie,  that  constitnte 
the  chief  interest  of  his  UtUe  woik.  They  must  not  howerer 
be  reoeiyed  as  representing  in  all  oases  the  condition  of  the 
different  nations  described,  as  they  existed  in  the  days  of 
Mela.  There  can  be  no  doubt  on  the  contrary  that  they  are 
taken,  in  most,  if  not  in  all,  instances  from  earlier  writers,  and 
thoufjh  he  gives  us  no  hint  of  his  authorities,  we  cannot  fail 
to  recognize  that  many  of  them  are  derived  directly  from 
Herodotus,  and  therefore  represent  in  reality  the  state  of 
things  that  existed  nesrly  fiye  centuries  before  the  time  at 
which  our  author  wrote.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the 
long  description  of  the  manners  of  the  Scythian  tribes  inhabit- 
ing the  regions  north  of  the  Enzine;  almost  the  whole  of 
which  n  taken  without  alteration  from  the  ancient  historian.' 
In  some  respects  indeed  Mela  is  actually  in  arrear  of  Hero- 
dotus; as  he  not  only  relates  without  question  the  fables  of 
the  Arimaspians  and  the  p^riffins,  the  Indian  ants,  and  the 
winged  serpents  on  the  borders  of  Arabia  and  Egypt,  but 
accepts  as  an  undoubted  fact  the  existence  of  the  Ehiptean 
mountains,  and  the  Hyperboreans  beyond  them,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Northern  Ocean.*  He  tells  us  also  that  the  Tani^ 
which  was  described  by  Herodotus  as  rising  in  a  lake,  had  its 
sources  in  the  Bhipiean  mountains,  and  flowed  down  from 
them  with  so  rapid  a  stream  that  it  was  ncTer  frozen  even  in 
the  hardest  winter,  when  the  Ma>otis  and  Bosphorus  were  a 
mass  of  iee ;  ^  a  strange  fiction,  which  is  not  found  in  any  other 
geographical  writer. 

§  4.  Mela  iudeed  cannot  claim  the  merit  of  having  exercised 
much  critical  judgement.  He  has  repeated  without  scruple  all 
the  usual  fables  concerning  the  Amazons,  the  Hyperboreans, 
the  Blemmyes  in  Africa  without  heads,  and  the  goatfooted 
.^igipanes;  while  with  regard  to  the  Nile,  after  stating  the 


•  a  1,  §§  1-7,  8-15.  •  it  1 :  f U.  5,  ^  sc.  87.  *  L19,  §  115. 
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various  theories  that  had  been  proposed  to  aoooimt  for  its 
periodical  iniindalioiiB»  he  seemB  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the 
strange  suggestion  that  it  bad  its  origin  in  the  sonthem  hemi- 
sphere^ or  land  of  the  Antiohthonesy  and  flowed  from  thence 
in  a  hidden  channel  under  the  sea,  till  it  emerged  again  in 
Ethiopia!  Its  being  flooded  in  summer  would  thus  be  ac- 
counted for,  as  that  was  the  winter  season  in  the  part  of  the 
world  where  it  took  its  rise.^  Yet  in  a  later  passage  of  his 
work  ^  he  inclines  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  supposed  the 
Nile  to  have  its  source  near  Mauretania,  among  the  Western 
Ethiopians. 

It  is  more  strange  that»  notwithstanding  the  progress  of  the 
Boman  aims  in  Germany  anil  the  neighbouring  countries,  his 
ideas  concerning  the  Danfube  were  almost  as  confbsed  and 
erroneous  as  those  of  tiie  earlier  Greek  geographers.  While 
he  conectljT  states  that  it  had  its  sources  in  Germany,  and 
was  called  Danubius  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  and  Ister 
where  it  became  known  to  the  Greeks,  he  gives  no  particulars 
as  to  the  former,  nor  does  he  name  any  of  its  great  tributaries, 
contenting  himself  witli  sjiying  that  it  flowed  for  an  immense 
^^Wfrtonce,  and  traversed  great  nations.*  In  another  place  he 
tells  us  distinctly  that  the  Ister  (which  he  takes  care  again  to 
identify  with  the  Danube)  flows  through  Istna  into  the  Adriatic 
Sea;*  and  eyen  adds  that  its  stream,  like  that  of  the  Padus 
from  the  other  side^  poured  itself  with  such  impetuosity  into 
the  sea  that  each  river  retained  its  course  unbroken,  until  their 
waters  met,  and  were  checked  by  their  mutual  action.* 

f  5.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  in  detail  the  brief  notices 
that  lie  has  given  of  the  various  countries  which  he  describes ; 
it  will  suifice  to  point  out  the  few  instances  in  which  his  little 


'  i.  9,  §  54. 

'  iii.  9,  §§  96,  97. 

•  "Per 

diu  DaoubiuA  est."  ii.  2,  §  8. 

•  U.  8. 1 57. 

•  ii.  4,  5>  63.  ThiH  al.snrd  talc, 
ainuige  m  it  mav  ttecsm,  appcan  to  bavo 
ben  gmaaXLy  Wuived,  muI  wm  f»> 


I  lated  among  others  by  Comeliua  NepoH, 

I  fiom  whom  perhaps  Mela  derived  it ; 
though,  as  Pliny  juj^tly  points  out,  he 

;  ought  to  hare  had  bettor  iafunuation, 
as  coming  from  tlw  banln  of  the  Pttdtia 
(ploriquc  dixere  falao,  nt  Nopos  etiam 

1  Padi  adoula.  PUu.  U,  N,  iiL  18,  §  127). 
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work  may  be  considered  as  really  showing  any  advance  in 
geographical  knowledge,  or  adding  any  i^icts  of  interest  to 
what  may  be  derived  from  earlier  writers.  The  position  of  his 
hirthplace  natumlly  made  him  well  acquainted  with  the  Straits 
which  derived  their  name  ttom  the  Columns  of  Heroules,  con- 
cerning which — often  as  they  had  been  yisited  and  described 
— there  was  great  discrepancy  among  Greek  writers.'  Ho 
correctly  points  out  that  the  real  Columns  (?.  e.  those  to  which 
the  name  had  been  originally  given)  were  the  two  lofty  moun- 
tains, Calpe  and  Abyla,  the  one  on  the  European,  the  other  on 
the  African  coast,  which  rise  like  pillars  on  each  side  of  the 
Strait;  both  of  them  projecting  considerably  into  the  son,  but 
the  former  much  the  most»  so  as  to  be  almost  isolated.^  The 
narrow  sea  howeyer,  or  the  Straits  in  the  wider  acceptation  of 
the  term,  extended  as  far  as  the  promontory  of  Jono  (Cape 
Trafalgar)  on  the  European  side,  and  that  of  Ampelusia, — ^the 
same  that  was  called  by  Strabo  Cotes,  the  modem  Cape  Spartel 
— on  the  Africim.^ 

With  the  geograpliy  oi'  Western  Europe  he  api>ears  to  have 
been  in  general  better  actjuainted  than  any  of  his  Greek  pre- 
decessors, and  his  notions  concerning  Spain  and  Gaol  in  par- 
ticular show  a  consideiable  improvement  in  his  conception  of 
their  figure  and  position,  as  compared  even  to  those  of  Straba 
Thus  he  was  well  aware  that  the  western  coast  of  Ganl,  after 
preserving  at  first  a  nearly  straight  conrse  northwards  as  far 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne,  afterwards  began  to  trend  to  the 
west,  and  project  so  &r  in  that  direction  as  to  be  opposite  to 
the  northern  or  Cantabrian  shores  of  Spain,  h  aving  betwcciii 
them  an  extensive  bay  (the  Bay  of  liiscay),  for  whieli  he  hiis 
however  uo  uame.^    This  important  feature  iu  the  geography 


'  See  the  ditrcrent  Btati  intuU  given 
by  Strabo,  iii.  5,  §  5,  p.  170. 

•  In  Fff^anl  to  Cali>e  the  luck  i>f 
Gibraltar)  he  noticoa  paKicularly  Uie 
extensive  cvreB  by  which  ii  is  sliiMMt 
perfom(<'<l. 

Hia  tttutcmeut  that  the  Strait  iu  i      '  ii.     §  9U. 
its  nanowest  part  ww  only  10  miles  I     *  iiL  2,  S  28* 


wide,  is  almost  prccist'iy  correct;  the 
width  between  Tarif'a  and  Alcazar 
Point  being  (accdniing  to  Admiral 
Smith)  9|  G.  milett,  while  botwueu 
Gibraltar  and  Oeuta  it  is  12  milfls 
(Smyth's  Mf'<litemmettnf  pw  ISO). 
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of  Western  Europe  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  entirely  mis- 
oonceiTed  by  the  Greek  geographers;  Eratosthenes  haying 

given  an  undue  extension  to  the  Gaulish  or  Armorican  pro- 
montory, while  lie  almost  ipiored  the  projection  of  the  Spanish 
coast  to  tlie  north-west ;  and  8trabo  on  the  other  hand  was 
either  entirely  ignorant  of  the  Armorican  promontory,  or 
altogether  underrated  its  importance.  It  was  natural  that  the 
Boman  occupation  of  both  proyinoes  should  have  led  to  dearer 
ideas  on  the  subject 

His  description  of  the  north-western  angle  of  Spain  (the 
modem  Galicia)  is  unusually  full  and  detailed,  and  shows  an 
nceiirato  and  minute  acquaintanco  with  this  remote  comer  of 
his  native  country  which  is  ratlier  surprisinj?.  It  may  be 
observed  that  he  always  terms  the  headland  of  Capo  Finisterre, 
which  was  known  to  the  Greeks  as  the  promontory  of  Nerium, 
only  the  Celtic  promontory,  and  that  he  distinctly  designates 
the  tribes  nearest  to  it»  the  Norii  and  Artabri,  as  well  as  those 
inhabiting  the  west  coast»  as  &r  as  the  Douro,  as  Celtic  tribes. 
The  Astyres  and  Cantabri,  who  were  undoubtedly  of  pure 
Iberian  origin,  he  rejrards  as  distinct.^  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
also  that  he  had  a  clear  conception  of  the  true' character  of 
the  Pyrenean  chain  and  stjites  that  it  extended  at  first  direct 
from  the  Mediterranean  across  to  the  Ocean,  and  then  turning 
inland  into  the  interior  of  Spain,  continued  with  an  unbroken 
course  till  it  reached  the  western  shores  of  that  country  facing 
the  Atlantic.'  This  view  is  perfectly  correct,  the  mountains 
of  Guipuzcoa,  Biscay,  Asturias  and  Galicia,  being  in  reality 
only  a  prolongation  of  the  chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  though  that 
name  is  conmionly  applie<l  only  to  the  direct  chain,  whidi 
runs  across  from  sea  tu  sea,  and  forms  the  boundary  between 
I'rance  and  iSpain. 

§  6.  In  regard  to  Gaul,  his  expression  that  it  was  divided 


«  «i  1,  n  10,  la 

3  ii.  /j.  §  sr».  It  is  rniiurlvaMe  that 
)ii>  here  applies  the  rpitlu-t  of  Jiritifh 
(Uritaimicus;  U>  the  purt  of  tho  Ocean 


north  of  Spnin ;  and  in  another  psunaso 

(i.  2,  §  15)  (les^'riJjos  Europe  as  In  d 
by  tlio  Atlantiu  on  thu  \vi8t,  aud  by 
the  British  Ocean  ou  Uie  uurth. 
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into  two  parts  by  the  Lake  Lemannus  and  the  mountains  of 
the  Cevennes,  is  not  inappropriate,  if  we  conceive  a  line  drawn  i 
from  one  to  the  other ;  and  this  limit,  which  nearly  ooinoides  i 
with  that  of  the  ancient  Boman  pioTinoe,  he  takes,  appro-  i 
priately  enough,  as  sepaiating  the  part  of  the  country  which 
faee»  ike  Meditenanean  from  that  which  fronts  the  Ocean. 
On  these  Atlantic  shores  he  gives  a  fall  and  chaiaeteiistic 
description  of  the  remarkable  estuary  formed  by  the  Garonne  t 
near  its  mouth  (tho  Gironde),  which  must  have  appeared  the 
more  peculiar  to  persons  unaccustomed  to  tidal  rivers;*  and 
notices  at  considerable  length  a  small  island  called  8ena, 
opposite  to  the  land  of  the  Osismii,  in  the  British  Sea,  which  t 
was  the  site  of  a  celebrated  oracle,  consulted  by  Gaulish  navi- 
gaton^  and  served  by  nine  yirgin  priestesses.*   The  peculiar  \ 
sanctity  of  this  locality  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer,  i 
bat  the  &ct  that  the  name  is  still  retained  by  the  little  islet  i 
of  Sein,  off  the  extreme  western  coast  of  Bretagne^  bears  1 
testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  Mela*s  geographical  information.  i 
He  appears  indeed  to  have  taken  some  pains  to  inform  himself  i 
on  all  questions  connected  with  the  religious  creed  and  rites  I 
of  the  Gauls ;  and  in  another  passiige  has  given  us  an  account 
of  the  Druids  and  their  tenets,  which  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting notices  we  possess  on  this  obscure  subject.® 

Of  Britain,  as  we  have  seen,  he  announces  that  the  world 
was  on  the  point  of  receiving  for  the  first  time  full  and  authen- 
tic infoimation;  but  in  the  mean  time  he  contents  himself 
with  giving  a  few  particulars  concerning  its  natural  produo- 
tions  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  which  generally  accord 
with  those  giTcn  by  OsBsar  and  Strabo.  With  regard  to  its 
geographical  position  he  tells  ns  that  it  extended  between  the 
north  and  west  (i.e.  in  a  direction  from  N.E.  to  S.W.), and  wiis 


«  ill  2,  §  21. 

•  lii.  e.  «  48. 

•  iii.  2,  §  19.  It  may  bo  remarked 
•lao  that  he  mentions  the  Caasiteridea 
in  connection  with  G«ii]»  inalead  ct 
Spftin,  to  whioh  thej  wwe  gmenlly 


referreii  ("  in  Ctlticiit  aliquot  sunt,  quas 
quia  plumbo  abundant  uno  omnes  no- 
mine Cas.Hiti^ri(l;ts  ap[if limit,"  I1>.  G.  5j 
47).  Of  any  councctioQ  witli  Britain  he 
had  erideaUj  no  suspicion. 
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of  a  triangular  form,  like  Sicily,  having  its  main  angle  oppo- 
site to  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine,  and  its  two  sides,  receding 
from  this,  facing  respectively  Ouul  and  Germany ;  while  the 
third  side  at  the  back  (as  ho  terms  it)  must  have  faced  the 
Ocean  to  the  north-west.'  JBeyond  this  lay  Iielaudy  the  name 
of  which  he  writes  Juvema,  and  describes  it  as  nearly  equal  in 
extent  to  Britain,  but  of  the  form  of  an  oblong  parallelogram ; 
and  tells  ns  that  its  climate  was  ill  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
corny  bnt  its  pastures  were  so  loxnriant  that  the  cattle  were 
obliged  to  be  watched,  lest  they  shonld  bnrst  themsdyes  with 
oyer-repletion.  Bat  the  inhabitants  he  says  were  quite  un- 
civilized, and  devoid  of  all  the  virtues  of  other  nations.' 

Imperfect  as  is  this  account,  it  is  clear  that  3Icla  had  a 
better  idea  of  the  position  of  the  British  Islands  than  Strabo, 
and  did  not  place  Ireland  so  far  to  the  north.  He  is  also  the 
first  extant  writer  who  mentions  the  Oicades,  which  he  correctly 
describes  as  a  group  of  thirty  islands  near  together.  They  had 
been  discovered,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
and  Mela  may  have  had  authentic  information  concerning 
them.*  Of  Thule  on  the  contiary  he  evidently  knew  nothing 
beyond  what  he  learned  from  the  Greek  writers,  and  merely 
repeats  the  customary  story  of  the  short  summer  nights,  and 
that  at  the  summer  solstice  there  was  no  night  at  all,  the  sun 
being  always  visible. 

§  7.  His  knowledge  of  Germany  was  evidently  very  im- 
perfect ;  but  his  aeeount  of  it  is  rendered  still  more  so,  from 
the  form  and  arrangement  of  ilia  work  afibxding  him  hardly 
any  opportunity  of  describing  the  interior  of  that  great 
country.^  But  with  regard  to  its  northern  shores  he  appears 

'  iii.  6,  4§4U-52.  '  By  a  Btrange  oversight,  or  deviaUon 

*  IMd.  1 08.  from  esteblithed  naagc,  he  extends  its 

*  Ibid.  §  54.  He  mentions  r1?o  thf  southern  limit  to  the  Alps,  thus  in- 
HMDodn.  MTen  in  number,  which  i  eluding  all  Viudelicia,  Bha}tia,  and 
iniiat  probably  bo  a  perrerafon  of  the  {  Norioum,  coantciet  wmeh  were  oer- 
name  <>f  the  Hajbudes,  as  they  nre  taiiily  nt  ver  regaided  by  the  Romans 
catleil  by  Pliny  (H.  A^iv.  1G,§  1U3),  but  .  in  general  as  oompriaea  in  Qenuany. 
he  btraiigely  transfers  tbem  to  the  side  |  Eveii  the  names  of  these  provinces  are 
Dppoaite  to  Germany  (septem  Hmdio-  not  mentioned  by  Mela.  It  ia  perhaps 
dai  oontm  Qermaiiiaiik  vectis).  '  oonoected  with  this  error  thai  he  de- 
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to  have  had  somewhat  more  information  than  liis  predecessors, 
though  still  in  so  vague  and  imjxsrfect  a  form,  that  it  is  difli- 
cult  to  judge  to  what  it  actually  amounted.  Thus,  after 
enumeiatmg  the  weIl-kno\Mi  riven  which  flowed  into  the 
Gennan  Ocean — the  ISma,  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe— he  tells 
tiB  that  beyo&d  the  Elbe  there  is  a  very  large  bay»  called 
Codanusy  foU  of  islandsy  large  and  small,  of  which  the  largest 
and  most  fertile,  was  one  called  OodanoTia.'  This  was  in- 
habited by  the  Teutoni,  who  also,  with  the  Oimbri,  occupied 
the  neighbuuriiig  mainland.^  He  seems  also  (though  tho 
passage  is  cornii)t  and  very  obscure)  to  have  had  some  notion 
of  the  Ciinbrian  Chersonese,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  sea 
formed  narrow  straits  between  the  projecting  continent  and 
the  neighbouring  islands.^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  the 
(}odanus  Sinus  he  meant  the  southern  portion  of  the  Baltic, 
which  he  of  course  regarded  merely  as  a  bay  of  the  Northern 
Ocean ;  and  we  cannot  hesitate  to  recognize  in  the  large  island 
of  Codanovia  the  same  which  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  under  the 
now  £um]iar  appellation  of  Scandinavia. 

The  easternmost  people  of  Germany,  according  to  Mela, 
were  the  Hermiones,  whom  he  places  on  the  northern  ocean. 
They  were  separated  from  the  Sarmatians  by  the  Vistula, 
which  formed  the  boundary  between  Germany  and  Sarmatia.^ 
Of  the  countries  east  of  that  limit  he  had  evidently  no  real 
knowledge.  He  gives  indeed  a  full  account  of  the  manners 
and  aspect  of  the  Sarmatians,  whom  he  describes  as  resembling 
the  Parthians  in  their  habits  and  mode  of  life :  but  does  not 


scribes  the  Danube  as  having  its  ftoiirc  os  '  tho  Codanus  Sinua 


near  thot<e  of  the  Bhoue  and  the  Rhine 
(it  2,  §  7i>),  so  fliat  he  apparently  sup* 
poeed  them  all  thzee  to  liae  iii  the 
Alps. 

*  iii.  §§  31.  54.  This  is  tho  read- 
ing of  all  tho  best  IMSS. ;  dtln  ra  have 
Cotianoniii.  Some  of  the  recent  editors 
have  altered  it  into  Scundinovia,  in 
oriler  to  approximate  to  the  form  found 


>  iii.  3.  §§  31,  32 :  6,  §  5i. 

*  Ibid.  §  31. 

*  Ultimi  GcrmaniaR  HermioiK  s,  §  32. 
As  this  is  immediately  follo\ve<l  by  tho 
mention  of  Harmatia  and  the  Vistula, 
there  appears  no  doubt  that  tho  mean- 
ing of  Mela  is  that  8tate<l  in  tlio  tt-xt, 
but  tho  wctrds  as  they  stiiud  (-  t^ui  luatia 
intvn  quam  nd  maie  latior,  ab  hi*  qum 


in  riiny,  but  thero  is  no  untliority  for  sequuntur  Vistula  arane  disoreta")  are 
thiti,  aud  the  name  Ctxlanovia  cortaiulv  i  uuiutulligiblo,  or  would  convey  a  wholly 
appeon  to  be  oonneotod  by  Mela  wito  i  difKneiit  meaning. 
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attempt  to  define  their  geographical  limits  in  any  direction, 
and  proceeds  at  once  from  thence  to  the  Asiatic  Bcythians, 
the  first  of  whom  he  tells  us  were  the  Hyperboreans  dwelling 
beyond  the  Bhipsoan  mountains  to  the  nortL  In  their  country 
the  son  loee  at  theyemal  equinox,  and  set  at  the  autumnal,  so 
that  they  had  six  months  of  day  and  six  months  of  night.  He 
adds  tiie  usual  fiibles  concerning  their  happy  and  yirtuous  life^ 
their  iougevity,  and  the  intercourse  they  had  long  maintained 
with  Delos.* 

§  8.  Passinf^  from  this  region  of  fable  «i;ives  a  pretty  full 
account  of  the  Caspian  8ea  tmd  the  nations  that  surround  it, 
the  names  of  which  are  correctly  given,  and  are  known  &om 
otlier  sources.^  But  it  is  remarkable  that  while  he  adheres  to 
the  belief  universally  adopted  in  his  day,  of  its  communicating 
with  the  northern  ocean,  he  distinctly  states  that  it  was  joined 
•  to  it  only  by  a  long  and  narrow  stiait  like  a  river  ^  an  expres- 
sion that  seems  to  point  clearly  to  an  increased  knowledge  of 
these  regions,  which  would  soon  lead  to  the  discovery  that  the 
!5U|)pose(l  inlet  from  the  north  was  in  reality  nothing  but  a 
river.  It  is  strange  that  while  the  Oxus  and  laxartes  on  one 
side  and  the  Tanais  on  the  other,  hail  been  so  long  familiar 
both  to  Greeks  and  liomans,  no  notion  of  the  great  river 
Volga  had  yet  reached  their  ears.* 

Eastward  of  the  Caspian  he  himself  tells  us  that  there  was 
again  an  unknown  region:  and  that  it  had  long  been  con* 
sidered  uncertain  whether  there  was  sea,  or  continuous  land 


•  iU.  §§  3C,  37.  This  soocraiit  of  the 

HyperboniiiiH  ulnlo^t  t  xactly  agrees 
wHb  that  of  Pliuy  (i/.  N,  iv.  12, 
89-01).  Both  wcro  doubtleaa  taken 
from  the  wme  <  irruk  anthora,  and  pro- 
bably derivtMl,  whelhor  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, from  ilticaUoua  of  Abdera,  who 
had  written  •  qieoial  work  upon  the 
eobjcct. 

^  On  this  occa.«»iou  lie  givod  43)  a 
kmg  aooonnt  of  the  Hyrainian  l^|er«, 
wliioh  rvidtnlly  still  enjoyed  a  great 
nipututiou  tauuug  tbu  liomuuii.  Thu 
Iikdian  tigen  were  probebly  still  10 


rare  as  to  be  almoat  unknown.  (See 

Chapter  XX.  Nolo  G,  p.  20 1.) 

•  "Mare  Caiqpium  ut  ougusto,  ita 
longo  etiam  fitAo  primam  tenas  quaid 
fluviuri  irruiupit."  iii.  §  38. 

"  The  name  of  the  Rha,  under  which 
the  Volga  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  is 
indeed  found  in  the  ordinary  editions 
of  i'omponius  Mela  (iii.  5,  §  but  it 
is  a  mere  conjecture,  introduced  into 

I  the  text  by  Pintiunut),  for  which  theie 
id  no  nutliority,  anil  hivs  l>eeu  ju.stly  ro- 

1  jcvtod  by  the  leocut  oditort*,  Txachucko 
aDdFnrUiey. 
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extending  without  limit,  but  uninhabitable  on  account  of  the 
cold.  But  he  appeals  to  the  story  told  by  Cornelius  Nepos  of 
the  Indians  who  had  been  driven  by  sea  from  their  native 
shores  to  those  of  Germany,  as  decisive  of  the  question ;  as 
indeed  it  would  have  beeiiy  bad  it  had  any  foundation  of 
trutli.^ 

His  aooount  of  the  eastern  exttemity  of  Asia  is  peculiar: 
and  though  probably  taken  hom  earlier  Greek  writers  con- 
tains some  particulais  not  found  in  any  other  extant  authority. 
He  describes  the  coast  of  Asia  as  tending  eastward  from  the 

Scythian  i'romuntoiy — a  name  by  which  he  apparently  means 
to  designate  the  north  j)oint  of  Scythia,  east  of  the  opening  of 
the  Caspian — to  the  shores  that  faced  the  east,  where  he  places 
a  mountain  promontory,  which  he  calls  Tabis.'*  This  is  appa- 
rently the  same  that  is  called  Tamarus  by  £ratostheno8»  and 
was  regarded  by  him  as  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  gteat 
ridge  of  Mount  Taurus,  which  traTerses  Asia  £rom  thence  in 
its  whole  extent.  Mela»  however,  in  another  passage  gives  the 
name  of  Tamus  to  a  headland,  which  he  appeals  to  have  re> 
gaided  as  distinct  from.  Tabis,  though  the  two  were  probably 
identical :  and  adds  that  off  it  lay  the  island  of  Chryse,  or 
the  Golden  Island,  while  that  of  Argyre,  the  Silver  Island, 
was  opposite  to  the  mouths  of  the  Gauges.^  Both  these  wero 
probably  mere  fictions  :*  but  it  is  remarkable  that  to  the  south 
of  Tabisy  between  that  headland  and  India,  he  places  the  Seres, 


'  After  referring  to  the  opinions  of 
the  ancient  Dbilotjophers  and  Uomur  (!), 
be  ttdds :  **  Oomeliiu  Kepoa  ut  reoentior, 
auctoritatc  nie  oertior;  tt'stem  autem 
rei  Quintain  Mutullum  Celerem  adjicit, 
euni^iieitaretaUneoaiiiiiMiiMimt:  cum 
Gktllin  pro  cnnsulc   prnfrsHct,  Indos 

SQoedam  a  rege  Boiorum(?)  dono  aibi 
fttos;  imde  In  eae  terns  deveninent 
reciuirendo  eogiio880,  vi  tempcstatum ex 
Indicia  s^uoribus  abreptos,  emenaasquo 

?[iuB  inteienmt,  tandem  in  Gennanin 
ittora  exisse."  iii.  §  45. 
'  Mela  ii  the  first,  so  far  as  wo  know, 
to  introduce  into  this  part  of  Asia,  be- 
tween the  BojtliMiw  and  the  Sasleni 


Ocean,  R  nation  of  Anthropophagi,  the 
fear  of  whom  contributed,  together  with 
the  cold  and  the  numlMr  of  wild  beasts, 
to  keep  other  nations  ut  a  distance,  and 
render  the  whole  tract  a  solitude  (iii. 
§  59) :  a  statement  repeated  by  Pliny 
and  by  all  the  8ub8ei|iient  compilers. 
«  iii.  §§  6«,  70. 

*  Thqr  here  make  their  appearanoe 

for  tlie  first  time ;  hnX  we  shall  find 
them  continually  reaupearing  in  the 
irofks  of  later  geographers,  both  Greek 
and  Roman,  who  endeavoured,  with 
little  success,  to  find  a  place  for  them, 
as  these  regions  became  better  known. 
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^  a  nktkm  full  of  justice^  and  well  known  for  the  silent  com* 
meiee  that  they  cany  on  in  their  absence  with  goods  left 
in  the  desert."'  It  is  singular  that  he  makes  no  mention 

of  the  object  of  this  commerce,  as  l*liny  does  in  a  parallel 
pOvSsage :  but  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  Romans  had 
by  this  time  at  least  learnt,  though  in  a  vague  way,  that  the 
Seres  occupied  a  position  in  the  far  east  of  Asia." 

§  9.  Of  India  itself  his  knowledge  is  remarkably  Tagne  and 
impeifeet  Thongh  the  Bomans,  as  we  haye  seen,  were  at 
this  period  rapidly  extending  their  commercial  relations  with 
that  country,  and  in  consequence  acqniring  increased  know- 
ledge of  its  shores,  Mela  has  not  only  given  no  sign  of  any 
such  recent  information,  but  his  geographical  statements  are 
so  confused  and  erroneous  as  to  be  in  great  part  unintelligible; 
and  it  is  clear  from  the  summary  manner  in  which  he  dismisses 
this  part  of  his  subject,  that  his  views  were  very  far  from  dis- 
tinct. He  gives  us  indeed  a  brief  sununary  of  the  current 
stories  conoemmg  the  natural  productions  of  the  oountiy— the 
gold-seeking  ants,  the  trees  distilling  honey,  the  wool-growing 
woods,  &c. — as  well  as  the  manners  and  customs  of  its  in- 
habitants :  all  derived  from  the  ordinary  Greek  authorities : 
but  his  general  description  of  its  geography  is  confined  to  a 
short  account  of  the  Ganges  and  Indus,  and  the  somewhat 
obscurely  worded  indication  that  the  promontory  of  Oolis  or 
Collis,  between  the  two,  was  the  angle  where  the  coast  turned 
ftcm  the  eastern  to  the  southern  sea :  and  therefore  formed 
the  south-eastern  angle  of  Asia.'  The  whole  extent  of  the 
shores  of  India,  he  tells  us,  was  a  Toyage  of  sixty  days  and 
nights/    In  regard  to  Taprobane  he  seems  disposed  to  adopt 


•  iii.  §  CO.  "  Sores  interetint.  gonus 
plenum  juHtitisD,  ct  comiuercio  quod 
rebos  in  solitudine  relictis  abeens  per- 
Bgit  noti.-8imnm.''  This  is  evidently 
the  same  tnulitioQ  mentioned  by  Pliny 
on  the  authority  ol  the  mwf  from 
Tuprobano  (vi.  22,  §  88). 

"  Mela  Iwd  alrasKly  stated  at  tbo 
outaet  of  his  troatbe  that  the  Indians, 


Sere*  and  Scythians,  were  the  most 
ciifiterly  nations  known,  and  udds  thut 
tilt'  St'ree  were  intermetliato  l)t'twc<'n 
the  other  two.  ("Primos  linminuiu  ab 
oriente  acoepimus  Iudo6  et  Senui  ut 
Soytbas.  Beree  media  feme  Boa  paiw 
tis  incolunt,  Tiidi  ultillia,''  L  1*  f  It*) 

'  iii.     G8,  tjy, 

•  Ibid.  §  61. 
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the  paradoxical  opinion  of  Ilipparchus,  that  it  was  not  meiely 
a  large  island,  but  the  beginning  of  another  world.' 

§  10.  Of  the  lemainder  of  Asia,  horn  India  to  the  Bed  Sea, 
his  acoonnt  is  yery  brief,  and  hj  no  means  dear :  bnt  he  had 
a  distinct  idea  of  the  oonfomation  of  the  coast,  as  fonning  a 
gieat  bay,  from  which  the  two  deep  inlets  of  the  Peisian  and 
Arabian  Gnlft  penetrated  fax  into  the  interior  of  the  continent. 
But  his  few  notices  of  the  nations  that  adjoined  their  shores 
arc  so  imperfect  and  confused  that  he  a])plies  to  the  Car- 
manians  the  acccjiints  given  by  other  writers  of  the  barbarous 
tribes  of  the  Ichtliy<)i)hao;i  on  the  coast  of  Gedrosia,  and  places 
the  (xcdrosians  between  them  and  the  Persians.^  It  is  a  curious 
effect  of  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  his  work  that  no  place  is 
fonnd  for  the  description  of  Persia,  Media,  or  the  other 
nations  of  Upper  Asia,  or  eren  for  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria^ 
though  he  taJcss  occasion  in  treating  of  the  Persian  Gnlf  to 
giye  a  brief  account  of  the  Tigris  and  Enphrates.  It  is  re- 
markable that  he  describes  the  latter  riyer  as  no  longer  reach- 
ing the  sea  by  an  independent  channel  of  its  own,  but  gradually 
dwindling  away  and  losing  itself.'  It  would  appear  therefore 
that  at  this  time  the  great  mass  of  its  waters  was  already,  as  at 
the  present  day,  poured  into  tlie  Tigris,  while  the  rest  was 
absorbed  in  the  sands,  or  lost  in  the  marshes. 

§  11.  His  account  of  Arabia,  properly  so  called,  is  yery 
concise,  and  shows  no  signs  of  acquaintance  with  any  new 
sources  of  information,  while  that  of  the  Arabian  shores  of 
the  Bed  Sea — ^under  which  head  he  includes,  in  common  with 
Strabo  snd  other  writers,  the  whole  tract  along  its  western 
shores,  between  the  Sea  and  the  Nile—is  filled  with  fftbles 
concerning  the  Pygmies,  the  winged  serpents  and  tlio  j)lKenix. 
It  is  remarkable  that  we  here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Scythians,  find  him  copying  to  a  great  extent  from  Herodotus, 
from  whom  he  lias  also  derived  the  fabulous  account  of  the 
Ethiopians,  their  profusion  of  gold,  their  marvellous  longevity, 


•md.%70.  >iit8,|7S.  «Ibid.S77. 
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and  the  Table  o£  the  Sun.^  From  the  samo  source  are  taken 
the  few  particulars  that  he  has  given  us  with  regard  to  the 
natioDfl  of  the  interior  of  Libya,  the  Garamantes,  Atlantes, 
Angilae,  &e, :  though  in  regard  to  these  there  are  some  oon- 
fosions  and  changes  of  name  that  wonid  appear  to  indicate 
their  being  deriyed  from  some  intermediate  anthor,  and  not 
direetly  from  Herodotus*  In  any  case  it  is  a  sufficient  proof 
of  tlie  uncritical  character  of  the  work  in  question,  that  our 
niitlior  has  taken  his  materials  from  so  early  an  authority, 
without  any  indication  of  their  character  or  origin.  It  may 
be  said  indeed  with  regard  to  the  treatise  of  ]\rela  in  general, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  countries  immediately  border^ 
ing  on  the  Mediterranean,  it  was  rather  calculated  to  supply 
to  its  readers  a  compendious  collection  of  the  stories  current 
with  regard  to  different  countries  and  their  inhabitants,  than 
to  furnish  them  with  any  correct  geographical  information. 

§  1%  Nowhere  is  this  more  apparent  than  in  regard  to  the 
external  coast  of  Africa,  the  description  of  which  forms  the 
concluding  section  of  his  work.  Here  indeed  he  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  Ix^ing  better  informed  with  respect  to  the  voyage  of 
llanno,  than  either  Stralx)  or  Pliny,  and  certainly  had  either 
seen  the  original  narriitive,  or  s(»me  anthentic  al)stract  of  it. 
lie  correctly  tells  ns  that  ITanno,  after  having  circumnavi- 
gated a  great  part  of  Africa,  setting  out  from  the  Western 
Straits,  turned  back,  not  from  any  difficulty  of  navigation,  but 
from  want  of  provisions.*  On  the  other  hand  he  accepts 
from  Cornelius  Kepos  the  erroneous  statement  that  Eudoxus, 
setting  out  from  the  Arabian  6ul(  had  completed  the  voyage 
from  thence  to  Gades ;  and  rests  upon  this  fact  the  conclusion 
that  Africa  was  really  surrounded  by  the  Ocean.®  He  follows 
up  these  statements  by  a  number  of  notices,  more  or  less  mar- 
vellous; some  of  them — such  as  that  of  the  wild  and  hairy 


*  iii.  9,  §§  85-88.  Bee  Chapter  YIIL 
p.  271. 

«  i.  4.  §  23. 

*  iii  9,  §  00.  "  Hanno  Gartbagini- 
eniii  ezplontam  roiMDS  a  waSm,  onro 


per  oceani  ottinm  cariiiat  maf^nam  efna 

(Africjf)  {>artcm  cirrumveotuB,  non  ho 
luari  sod  oommeata  defeeitfe  memoiato 
retulerat" 
•  lUd. 
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women,  the  burning  monntain  called  Theon  Ochema,  and  the 
Promontoiy  of  the  Western  Horn— certainly  taken  from 
Hanno;  but  mixed  np  with  tales  of  a  purely  fiJmloas  cha* 
lacter,  of  caoes  of  men  without  tongues,  othere  without  nostrils, 
others  with  legs  too  much  bent  to  walk,  and  so  on.  It  is  not 
till  ho  approaches  the  confines  of  Mauretania  that  he  returns 
to  anything  like  geographical  accuracy ;  and  here  we  find 
him,  like  8trabo,  first  mentioning  the  Pharusii  and  Nigritap, 
then  the  Gaitulians,  whose  shores  abounded  with  purple  of  the 
finest  quality.^  He  notices  the  Fortunate  Islands  only  in  a 
general  way,  without  enumerating  their  names,  or  stating  their 
number:  and  describes  Mount  Atlas  in  connection  with  this 
western  coast,  in  a  manner  that  clearly  shows  him  to  refer  to 
the  part  of  the  mountain-chain  that  approaches  the  Atlantic, 
rather  than  to  that  more  familiar  to  the  Bomans  in  the  north 
of  IDsnretania.' 


*  V^cMm  for  the  oolleotion  and 
moTiiifiicture  of  this  purple  had,  an  we 
liuve  Hcen,  been  eatiibliciiiod  by  Juba ; 
hut  no  reference  to  his  aatbaiity  ia 
found  in  Mela,  nor  aro  there  any  state- 
munttf  obTiouaiy  derived  from  hia  work. 


>  iii.  10,  §  101.   This  is  the  more  le- 

markablo  hs  hia  native  place  was  di< 
rectly  opposite  to  the  northern  arm  of 
the  AtlMtWhem  itabuteoii  the  Straits, 
and  forms  no  conspicuous  an  object  to 
all  those  that  pass  through  them. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  339. 

BBITiaH  PSAIOiS. 

Tacitus  bbjb  with  refetenoe  to  them  **  Gignit  et  Ooeamis  margin 
rita.  Bed  saffiisoa  et  llTenim:"  and  adds  tibat  their  inferiorily  waa 
aaid  by  some  to  he  owing  to  a  want  of  skill  in  ooUeodng  them. 
(il^neoZa,  o.  12.)  Pliny  also  says:  **In  Britannia  parvos  atqne 
decoloreB  nasoi  oertnm  est"  (Bui,  Nat,  iz.  85,  §  116),  and  mentions 
that  Julius  Giesar  had  oonsecrated  in  the  temple  of  Venus  Gtonitxix 
at  Bome  a  ooralet  adorned  with  British  pearls.  Suetonius  eyen 
asserts  that  Gnsar  was  indnoed  to  inyade  Britain  for  the  sske  of  its 
pearls  (**  Britanniam  petisse  spe  margaritamm,"  Cfm,  0. 47},  an  idle 
atoiy,  which  may  however  serve  to  show  that  great  expectatioDS 
were  formed  of  them.  It  is  well  known  that  pearis  of  inferior 
quality  are  found  at  the  present  day  in  the  rivers  of  Wales  and 
Scotland:  but  thoy  are  the  production  of  river  mnssels  (the  Vnio 
mafgaritifenu  of  naturalists),  not  of  the  true  pearl-bearing  oyster. 
It  was  tiierefore  an  error,  though  a  very  natural  ono,  to  suppose 
that  they  were  produced  in  the  Ocean,  like  the  Indian  and  Oriental 
pearls.  Pomponius  Mela,  singularly  enonj^  was  better  informed, 
and  expressly  states  that  the  British  pearls  wore  produced  tn  rivers, 
**  Pert  (Britannia)  .  .  .  pnegrandia  flumina,  alternis  motibus  modo 
in  pelagiiR  modo  retro  iluentia,  et  qundam  gemmae  maigaritssque 
generantia  "  (iii.  6,  §  61). 


NOTE  B,  p.  340. 

THB  DUMNONH. 

It  is  in  any  case  a  remarkable  oironmstanoe  that  the  ]>amnonii, 
whom  we  find  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  occupying  the  whole  of  the 
sonthowestem  extremity  of  Britain,  including  both  Devonshire  snd 
Cornwall  (PftoL  €feogr»  ii.  3,  §  30),  and  who  must  therefore  have 
been  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  in  the  island,  are  never  onoe 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the 
Komans;  nor  is  their  name  found  in  any  writer  before  Ptcdemy. 
Their  name  is  also  found  in  Solinns,  e.  22,  but  in  a  passage  of 
which  both  the  reading  and  the  sense  are  alike  obscure :  and  the 
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word  Dnmnonii  is  in  fact  only  a  coiTection  of  the  editors,  though 
a  plausible  ono.  The  conjecture  of  Mr.  Bealo  Postc  (^Britannic 
Ilt«earches,  p.  332),  that  they  wore  left  in  nominal  independence 
under  a  native  king,  who  continued  faithful  to  the  Koman  alliance, 
though  wholly  without  authority,  appears  to  nie  highly  probable. 
In  Hke  manner  we  find  them  for  a  time  leaving  Sussex  and  aome 
adjoining  parte  of  England  nnder  a  king  named  Cogidnmnna  or 
Ck^gpdiilmna  (Tadt  Agrie.  14).  Hia  name  ia  found  in  an  inaorip- 
tion  diaooTeied  at  Ghicliester,  and  given  by  Horsley  {Briiamma 
Bomamot  p.  332),  and  by  Habner  (Iiiaer.  BrUanuu  p.  18^  and  the 
aame  thing  waa  done  in  the  firat  inatanoe  with  the  loeni  It  waa 
only  the  tribea  who  i^ppoaed  the  Bomana  in  arma  that  find  a  plaoe 
in  hiatocy.  It  ia  wortfiy  of  notioe  alao  that  no  Soman  inaoriptiouB 
have  been  found  either  in  Devonahire  or  ComwalL  (See  Hfibner, 
p.  18.) 

It  la  ami  move  Temarlcable  that  no  allusion  la  found  In  any  of 
the  Boman  writen  of  thia  period  to  the  tin  of  ComwaU,  aa  one  of 
the  prodnotioiia  of  the  island.  In  the  paasage  alrsady  dted  from 
the  Agriedla  of  Taoitus,  where  he  ia  enumeimting  Uie  valuable 
produote  of  Britain,  which  made  it  worth  the  oonqneat  (pretimn 
viotoriie),  while  the  inaignificant  pearls  are  mentioned^  no  notioe  ia 
taken  of  the  for  more  Important  article  of  tin,  except  aa  oompriaed 
in  the  vague  and  general  ezpreaaion  **  alia  metalla." 


NOTE  0,  p.  853. 

THE  AGE  OF  MELA. 

All  modem  editors  and  writers  on  geography  acqnieaoe  in.  this 
conclusion.  Some  of  the  earlier  eilitors  supposed  the  expedition  of 
Caligula  to  be  meant,  but  that  abortive  attempt  was  of  too  lirief 
duration  to  render  it  probable  that  it  was  the  one  referred  to.  Tha 
earlier  date  adopted  by  some  scholars,  who  supposed  the  expedition 
of  Julius  CtBsar  to  Ik)  the  one  referred  to,  is  excluded  by  many 
btatements  in  the  work  of  Mela,  such  as  the  name  of  CiBsarea  given 
to  lol,  which  it  first  received  from  Juba;  the  division  of  Spain  into 
three  provinces,  first  introduced  by  Augustus,  il-c.  But  the  very 
epithet  applied  to  tlie  cont|ueror  of  "priucipuni  maximus"  would 
never  have  btit.ii  employed  by  any  writer  before  the  Augustan  age. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

PLINY. 


Skctiok  1. — General  Fmcm. 

§  1.  Far  more  important  than  the  abridp^ement  of  Pomponius 
Mela  was  the  geographical  treatise  included  in  the  compre- 
hensive work  of  the  elder  Pliny,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Natural  History^or  as  it  would  be  more  oonectly  translated, 
a  History  of  Nature.  In  this  great  work, — ^for,  with  all  its 
defects,  it  fiilly  deserves  that  epithet — ^he  attempted  to  give  a 
general  view  of  all  that  was  known  in  his  day  of  the  physical 
oonstitation  of  the  universe,  and  of  this  world  in  particular,  as 
well  as  of  all  its  productions,  whether  animal,  vegetable,  or 
mineral.  Hence  he  himself  speaks  of  it  as  including  all  those 
subjects,  which  were  comprised  by  the  Greeks  under  the  name 
of  kyKVK\o7ralB€ia in  modern  phraseology,  it  ctmipreheiidod 
at  onco  physical  philosophy  and  natural  history  in  all  their 
branches.  The  portions  which  relate  to  the  fine  arts,  painting 
and  sculpture,  which  are  at  the  present  day  among  the  most 
valuable  parts  of  the  work,  though  occupying  the  greater  part 
of  three  books,  are  mere  digressions,  having  very  little  oon« 
nection  with  its  general  plan  and  purpose. 

In  this  instance  we  have,  by  a  rare  piece  of  good  fortune, 
full  information  not  only  concerning  the  life  of  the  author, 
and  the  exact  date  of  the  publication  of  his  work,  but  wo 
possess  unusually  full  particulars  coucoruiug  his  mode  of 


*  Pnefat  §  14.  We  have  hero  the 
first  application  of  th<  t nn  which  is 
BO  familiar  to  us  in  mudt-rn  times  of  an 
Encyclopedia.  It  is  strange  tliat  the 
compilers  of  Grct  k  Lexicons  all  reject 
the  word  as  a  barbaroua  oompoimd. 


wiflKmt  adferting  to  its  me  bj  F1iny» 

who  moreover  distinctly  eniploys  it  as 
one  already  familiar  ( "  juni  omnia  uttiu- 
gendu,  qua}  Grteci  rns  tyKUKKowa^Uu 
vocant'^). 
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study  and  the  manner  in  which  he  amassed  the  materials  for 
80  vast  an  undertaking,  which  it  is  very  important  to  bear  in 
mind  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  lesiilts  transmitted  to  ns. 

§  2.  Gaius  Punius  Secxtndus,  commonly  known  as  Plikt 
the  Eldeb^  to  distinguish  him  from  his  nephew  of  the  same 
name,  was  horn  in  a.d.  23,  either  at  Yeiona  or  Gomum  in  the 
north  of  Italy — ^it  is  uncertain  which,— and  filled  yarious 
public  offices,  among  others  that  of  procurator  in  Spain,  which 
he  held  dnrinp;  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Nero.    After  the 
accession  of  Vespasian  he  became  the  intimate  friend  of  that 
emperor,  as  well  as  of  his  son  Titus,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his 
great  work.    Among  other  employments  he  was  appointed  by 
Vespasian  to  the  command  of  the  Boman  fleet  at  Misenum, 
and  was  stationed  there  in  A.IX  79  when  the  great  eruption  of 
YesuTius  took  place,  which  overwhelmed  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii,  and  in  which  he  lost  his  life,  under  the  circumstances 
rekted  by  his  nephew  in  a  well-known  letter.'  We  learn  from 
the  same  authority  that  besides  the  work  to  which  he  owes  his 
fame,  Pliny  had  already  composed  seyeral  other  literary  works, 
some  of  them  of  a  voluminous  character ;  the  most  important 
of  which  were,  a  History  of  the  Wars  in  Germany,  in  twenty 
books,  the  loss  of  which  is  much  to  be  regretted  in  a  gi^)- 
graphical  as  well  as  historical  point  of  view ;  and  a  History  of 
his  own  Times,  in  continuation  of  the  work  of  Aufidius  Bassus^ 
which  extended  to  thirty-one  books,  and  included  apparently 
a  portion  at  least  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian.^  Both  these 
works  appear  to  haye  enjoyed  considerable  reputation,  and  to 
have  been  frequently  used  by  later  writeis,  though  they  were 
in  great  measure  eclipsed  by  those  of  Tacitus,  who  possessed 
those  qualities  of  a  truly  great  historian  which  were  certainly 
wanting  in  Iliny. 


«  Plin.  JUput.  vi.  16.  For  fuller  nar-  1     '  Pliii.  Epid.  in.  5.  The  latter  work 

ttenlan  oonoeroing  the  life  of  Pliny,  I  is  alluded  to  bjr  himself  in  the  prefttoe 

see  tibe  article  PUMirs  in  Dr.  Smith's  tn  his  Nafural  Bistory       \{\  20).  It 

DkL  9$  Biograf^y;  and  the  intro-  ■.  appears  that  it  was  then  completed, 

dvetion  to  Unidi's  ChruUnmttUda  I  mit  had  not  yet  been  pohliahed. 
P/Mona,  Berlin,  18S7.  > 
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It  was  not  therefore  till  a  comparatively  advanced  period  of 
life  tliat  he  devoted  himself  in  earnest  to  the  composition  of 
his  Natural  History ;  *  but  he  had  long  before  been  occupied 
with  preparing  the  materials  for  it.  It  must  have  been  mainly 
with  a  yiew  to  this  object  that  he  had  aeomnnlated  the  mass 
of  notes  and  extracts  from  his  mnltifiuioas  reading  of  which 
his  nephew  has  giyen  us  so  lively  a  picture,  and  to  which  he 
himself  refers  in  the  elaborate  preface  which  he  has  prefixed 
to  his  work.  He  tells  us  himself  that  he  had  read  about 
2000  volumes,  out  of  which  he  had  collected  20,0U0  I'acta 
worthy  of  notice ;  and  boasts  that  almost  all  this  had  been 
accomplished  at  spare  hours,  especially  at  night."  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  reading  or  having  books  read  at  his  meals,  in  the 
bath,  while  travelling,  or  taking  exercise, — ^in  short,  at  every 
available  moment ;  and  always  making  notes  or  extracts  from 
all  he  read.*  Bach  a  misceUaneons  fmra^  of  materials  would 
obviously  require  a  sound  critical  spirit  to  distmgnish  the 
valuable  from  the  worthless,  and  a  highly  scientific  turn  of 
mind  to  co-ordinate  this  mass  of  facts  into  any  clear  and  lucid 
arrangement.  Unfortunately  Pliny  was  almost  wholly  desti- 
tute either  of  the  one  quality  or  the  other.  He  himself  boasts 
with  some  reason  that  he  has  undertaken  a  task,  which  as  a 
whole  had  not  been  attempted  by  any  previous  writer,  either 
Greek  or  Eoman  ;^  and  ho  has  been  justly  praised  by  Humboldt 
for  the  grandeur  of  the  conception  that  he  had  formed,  in  this 
first  essay  towards  a  physical  description  of  the  Univene.* 
But  the  same  author  admits  how  very  far  the  execution  of  his 
work  fell  short  of  the  original  idea,  not  only  from  defective 
arrangement  and  want  of  method, — "  the  elements  of  a  general 
knowledge  of  nature  lying  scattered  almost  without  order  in 


*  HiB  work  wtu  cornploted  and  pub- 
lisbed  in  A.l>.  77,  only  two  yean  before 
ht.s  death,  58  wo  l.  jirn  from  tlic  prcfaro, 
§  in  which  ho  dedicates  it  to  Titiu, 
m  bit  «farth  oontnltbip.  Bow  long 
befon^  it  was  aotnnlly  romiiMllced  we 
have  no  meanit  of  judging. 


»  Frts/atiot  §  17. 

•  PUn.  J.  EpUt.  ni  5. 

'  Prte/.  §  14.  '*  Nemo  upud  noH,  qui 
idemtentaveritk  nemoapud  (irceoos  qui 
untu  omnfft  ea  tnete^i'* 

•  Humboldt's  Comm,  toL  it  p.  195, 
lilDgl.  inuud. 
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his  great  work" — but  from  the  want  also  of  that  scientific 
insight  into  his  subject  without  which  it  was  impossible  to 
weave  his  accumulated  mass  of  materials  into  an  organiseed  or 
harmonious  whole.'  His  yoluminons  treatise  remains  in  con- 
sequence a  yast  compilation,  bearing  testimony  to  the  un- 
wearied diligence  of  its  author  in  the  collection  of  his  fiicts, 
hut  showing  at  the  same  time  an  almost  total  want  of  critical 
judgement  or  philosophical  arrangement.* 

§  3.  Tlie  great  naturalist  Cuvior  lias  pronounced  a  strong 
censure  upon  that  part  of  Pliny's  work  which  relates  to  what 
is  now  connnonly  known  as  natural  history;  and  has  shown 
how  far  inferior  he  was  in  this  department  to  his  great  prede- 
cessor Aristotle.'-^  The  same  remark  may  be  applied  with  even 
greater  force  to  the  geographical  portions,  which  are  perhaps 
on  the  whole  the  most  defectiye  parts  *of  the  whole  work. 
When  we  compare  them  with  the  writings  of  Eratosthenes 
and  Strabo,  we  are  struck  with  the  almost  total  absence  of  any 
scientific  comprehension  of  his  subject,  or  of  those  general 
views  which,  however  imperfectly  developed,  were  certainly 
present  to  the  minds  of  the  Greek  geographers.    Instead  of 
any  gcograpliical  outlines  of  the  general  structure  and  com- 
position of  the  continents,  or  of  the  sev<!ral  countries  that 
compose  them,  we  find  for  the  most  part  mere  dry  catalogues 
of  the  names  of  cities,  or  tribes,  riyers  and  mountains ;  some- 
times arranged  with  reference,  more  or  less  carefully  obseryed, 
to  the  lines  of  coast;  but  generally,  especially  where  the 
interior  of  a  country  is  concerned,  enumerated  in  alphabetical 
order,  or  jumbled  together  without  any  arrangement  whateyer. 

The  use  of  maps,  as  we  haye  Been,  was  already  familiar  in 


•  Ibid.  pp.  195-198.  t  respect,  but  by  the  .stftknient  appended 

'  Hownrooh  he  prided  binii^elf  upon     to  the  summary  of  eaoh  book  of  the 

the  mere  acrnmulntion  of  farts,  vvitliout     number  of  snob  facts,  or  ratluT  stutc- 


referenci  to  the  8cieiitili<*  mv  made  of 
fbani,  or  the  valne  of  the  autborities 
from  which  they  w<Te  derived  is  shown, 
not  only  by  the  tone  of  »elt'-complaceney 
with  Which  ho  dwells  in  his  Preface 
ou  what  ho  hud  acoomplishcd  in  this 


mentj  (res  et  bijitoria)  et  ol>8ervatioueH) 
which  it  contained. 

'  Cuvierin  Oie  Bhriraphie  Uiii'r(  r«7/^, 
arUPLiNB.  t^ee  also  the  n  marks  of 
Hmnboidty  he.  p.  107. 
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the  days  of  Pliny,  and  he  had  the  advantage  among  others 
of  consulting  that  prepared  by  Agrippa  on  a  hirge  scale,  to 
which  we  have  already  adverted.^  It  is  obvious  from  internal 
evidence  that  his  enumeration  of  towns,  headlands,  bays  and 
other  natural  features  of  the  coasts,  was  taken  in  many  cases 
from  such  authorities,  and  in  these  instances  he  often  sappUes 
08  with  a  para^tu  of  consideiable  yalue  from  the  number  of 
names  and  details  which  it  furnishes ;  but  where  this  guide  is 
wanting,  we  haye  generally  no  geographical  indication  what- 
ever to  point  out  the  site  of  the  places  enumerated.  In  no 
instance  do^  he  attempt  to  determine  their  position  by  refer- 
ence to  latitude  and  loiiixitiido,  in  the?  manner  pointed  out  by 
llipparehns,  and  subsei^uently  developed  by  Ptolemy.  Nor 
do  we  find  him,  except  in  a  very  few  cases,  making  any  use  of 
tlie  great  lines  of  Roman  highway,  which  being  in  his  time 
already  extended  to  almost  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  might 
have  afforded  to  a  geographer  much  assistance  in  explaining 
the  position  of  the  towns  and  cities  through  which  they 
passed.* 

Another  grave  defect  is  the  want  of  chronological  dis- 
crimination in  the  use  of  his  authorities.  He  makes  use  of  the 
earlier  Greek  writers,  siu  li  as  Eratosthenes  or  the  historians  of 
Alexander,  as  if  they  stood  on  the  same  footing  with  recent  or 
contemporary  anthors ;  and  fre([uently  mixes  the  two  sets  of 
authorities  together,  without  any  attempt  to  distinguish  them. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  Asia,  his  account 
of  which  is  much  like  what  would  be  produced  by  a  modem 
writer,  who  attempted  to  blend  together  the  geography  of 
Marco  Polo  and  Ibn  Batuta.with  the  results  of  the  most  recent 


»  See  Chapter  XX.  p.  177. 

*  There  cannot  be  a  stronger  proof 
of  this  thun  his  oniiraion  of  all  no- 
tice of  the  Egnatian  Way,  which,  Ik;- 
iidcs  its  own  importance  aa  the  grtat 
hif^ioad  b(  twcen  Europe  and  Asia, 
WM  ftO  invnlual)k'  irf^Histntice  to  tliu. 


respect  had  (as  wo  have  sorn)  boon 
fully  rocognisetl  by  Polybius  aud  Strabo 
(tee  Chapter  XVI 1.  p.  27).  It  is  even 
more  singular  that  wlu  re  he  •rives  the 
actual  distance  from  Dyrrliaohium  to 
byzantinm  (iy.  §  10 ),  which  could  only 
have  been  mensnn  d  uinng  this  rort<l,  ho 


geognpber  in  regard  to  the  ccufuHe«l  i  grcatlv  undi  r.statc^i  it,  nmkiug  it  only 
and  diflfeult  geography  of  Maoedonia     711  M.  P..  while  the  real  distance 
and  ThfMo.    It«  unportaiioe  in  this  '  754  miles  {liin.  Ant,  p.  817). 
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En<rlish  and  Russian  rese^irches,  without  any  referonce  to  the 
diflereut  sources  from  which  his  statements  j)ruceedeJ. 

§  4.  The  crre^t  value  of  Pliny's  work  really  lies  in  its  im- 
portant oontiibution  to  the  political  or  statLstical  geography  of 
the  countries  that  were  in  his  time  organized  as  provinces 
under  the  Boman  Empire.  We  have  already  pointed  out* 
bow  much  the  extension  of  the  imperial  adminiatiation  must 
haye  tended  to  this  end ;  and  the  ciicnmstanoe  of  Pliny  having 
lumself  filled  important  public  offices,  botb  at  Borne  and  in 
the  prcmnees,  must  baye  seemed  bim  fiill  access  to  official 
documents,  as  well  as  drawn  his  attention  to  their  value  and 
importance.  It  is  unfortunate  that,  in  availing^  himself  of 
these  resources,  he  confined  himself  to  the  mere  nomenclature 
of  geography,  or  to  collecting  scHttoreil  notices  of  individual 
&ct8  for  his  natural  history :  be  never  appears  to  have  sought 
to  combine  these  into  one  organic  whole,  or  to  present  sacb  a 
pictuxe  of  a  conntry,  including  its  natural  features,  chaiao- 
teristics  and  productions,  as  is  essential  to  the  politician  or 
historian,  not  less  than  the  geogiapber.  This  deficiency  is 
apparent  eyen  with  regaid  to  ihose  countries,  with  respect  to 
which  he  had  the  best  means  of  information,  such  as  Spain  and 
Gaul,  of  neither  of  which  does  he  give  us  anything  like  a 
general  picture,  or  characteristic  description,  such  as  tlioso 
presented  to  us  hy  Caesar  and  Straho,  any  more  than  a  clear 
geographical  outline. 

Pliny  himself  indeed  repeatedly  apologizes  for  the  hasty 
manner  in  which  he  runs  over  his  descriptions  of  countries,  on 
account  of  the  necessity  of  breyity,  and  that  he  is  hastening 
on  to  the  more  essential  parts  of  bis  subject  But  these  con- 
sideiations  do  not  preyent  bim  from  filHng  page  after  page 
with  yoluminous  lists  of  obscure  names,  while  he  omits  almost 
entirely  to  point  out  the  leading  geographical  features  of  each 
country,  or  describe  the  natural  characters  that  distinguish  it. 
It  is  still  more  remarkable  that  he  scarcely  attempts  to  give 


*  6«e  Ghftpter  XX.  p.  176. 
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any  account  of  the  characteristics  of  the  inhabitants  of  each 
region,  of  their  manners  and  customs,  or  even  of  their  physical 
peculiarities.  Such  notioesy  one  would  haye  thought^  would 
have  found  their  place  with  peooliar  appropriateness  in  a  geo- 
graphical treatise  designed  as  an  introduction  to  a  general 
History  of  Nature.  But  so  completely  has  Pliny  left  aside 
this  important  branch  of  his  subject^  that  he  is  inferior  in  this 
respect  not  only  to  the  great  work  of  Strabo,  but  even  to  the 
summary  compendium  of  Pomponius  Hek.  It  is  strange  to 
find  an  author  who  aspires  to  give  a  complete  natural  history 
of  the  world  ignoring  altogether  the  natural  history  of  Man, 
and  th(^  distinctive  peculiarities,  whether  physical  or  acquired, 
of  the  difl'crent  races  that  people  the  surface  of  the  globe.*^ 

§  5.  But  if  he  thus  entirely  misconceived  the  nature  of  the 
problem  with  which  he  liad  to  deal,  and  the  task  that  he  had 
undertaken,  in  one  branch  of  his  subject  at  least  he  sought^ 
though  with  little  success,  to  contribute  to  the  domain  of  poed- 
tiye  geographical  knowledge^  by  the  introduction  of  numerous 
measurements  of  distances.  These  statements  are  in  all  cases 
derived  from  previous  authorities,  frequently  without  naming 
them,  and  for  the  western  parts  of  Europe,  including  Italy,  are 
probably  for  the  most  part  taken  from  Agrippa,  whom  he  him- 
self in  one  passage  extols  as  worthy  of  especial  conlidence.^ 
In  many  other  cases  they  are  obviously  derived  from  peripU, 
or  descriptions  of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  Euxine,  &c, 
such  as  were  so  common  in  ancient  times,  and  so  necessary 
for  navigators  when  latitudes  and  longitudes  were  practically 
unknown.*  For  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  and 


*  The  aevenUi  book  indeed  contains 
a  lurge  aMemblage  of  facts  concerning 
tlie  nature  of  man,  his  physical  and 

Bjfiitiil   <i!ialitios;  but  not  oven  an 


autliors  who  belonged  to  the  doss  of 
wapaio^oypd^i  or  avowed  coUectora  of 
mnrvdious  telet.  (See  eapeefadly  e.  2» 


atte  mpt  ut  anything  like  an  ethno-  ;      *  iii.2,  §17.  8oc  Chapter  XX.  p.  177. 

graphical  review  uf  the  physical  pocu-  '  Among  lioman  writers,  besides 

liarities  and  char  rtrTa  of  tne  diff-rent  '  Agrippa,  lio  frequently  cites  the  au- 

Tarietiefi  of  iuuukind.    At  the  same  thority  of  Varro,  by  which  name  he 

time  DO  portion  <s/t  Pliny's  work  con-  probibly  meana  VftRO  Ateoinus,  not 

tains  a  prroati  r  nccnmnlatirm  of  fables  ■  the  elder  and  moxv  cclcbmto<l  writer 

mad  abnurd  stones,  many  of  them  taken  of  the  name.  See  Chapter  XX.  p.  171. 

bum  Uiguntu  of  NiMBa,  and  other  ' 
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for  Asia,  he  falls  back  for  the  most  port  upon  Greek  writ^n^ 
especially  Timosthenes^  Artemidorns  and  Isidoms,  uhilo  for 
the  more  remote  pioTmoes  of  Upper  Asia  he  chiefly  liolkifved 
Eratosthenes.* 

It  would  be  imjnst  to  denj  that  the  distanoes  thus  gmn  lij 
Pliny  are  frequently  of  considerable  falne,  eepeciallj  where 

they  are  measnred  along  the  coasts :  while  othen  are  of  inton^t 
in  enabling  us  to  understand  and  reconstruct  the  geog^apiiic'ad 
systems  of  earlier  writers.    But  the  point  that  is  most  remark- 
able tliioiij^huut,  is  the  want  of  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Pliny  himself  to  reconcile,  or  even  discnsa^  the  discrepancies 
between  them.   ^Mlere  he  met  with  divetgent  ntatfimnntH,  ha 
simply  contents  himself  with  repeating  them,  witboiit  any 
attempt  to  determine  between  them,  or  to  pronounce  in  fawnir 
of  the  one  system  or  the  other.  Strabo  indeed  was  frequen^ 
compelled  to  do  the  same  thing;  bat,  as  we  haye  seen,  he 
often  also  exercised  an  independent  judgement,  and  while 
he  in  general  followed  the  authority  of  Eratosthenes,  whose 
system  he  has  set  forth  in  a  clear  and  intelligible  manner,  he 
at  other  times  departed  from  his  views,  and  set  up  a  scheme  of 
his  own,  frequently  indeed  less  correct  than  that  of  hia  pn- 
decessor,  but  for  which  he  gives  his  reasons,  and  works  out  hia 
conclusions  in  an  intelligible  Ibnn.  Both  Strabo  and  £m» 
tosthenes  had  a  dear  idea  of  what  scientific  geography  ought 
to  be,  however  defeetiTe  might  be  their  materials,  and  th^ 
conclusions  in  consequence  erroneous.    Pliny  on  the  contrary 
had  no  concej)tion  of  scientific  geography  at  all,  and  does  not 
ntt«'mj»t  to  enter  into  any  discussion  on  the  snbjwt.    It  was 
enough  f(»r  liim  to  take  the  materials  that  he  found  ready  to 
his  hand,  without  attempting  to  frame  them  into  one  con* 
sistent  whole :  and  though  he  has  in  this  manner  occasioiiaOy 
preserved  to  us  passages  and  statements  of  much  acientifio 
value,  it  has  been  without  any  indication  that  he  himy^ 
appreciated  their  importance,  or  sought  to  distinguish  them 


«  8co  Ti.  S$  3,  36, 56,  te. 
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from  the  mass  of  miaoeUaneoiis  matter  by  which  they  are 
snrroonded. 

§  6.  Nowhere  are  these  defects  more  conspicnous  than  in 
the  second  book/  in  which  he  gives  a  general  yiew  of  all  that 
was  comprehended  by  the  ancients  nnder  the  name  of  Meteor^ 
ology,  a  term  which  they  applied  in  a  mnch  more  f^eneral 
sense  than  it  is  employed  at  the  present  day,  as  iiR-luding  all 
that  was  kiiuwn  of  the  celestial  botlies,  the  sim,  moon,  and  five 
planets,  as  well  as  the  phenomena  of  comets  and  falling  stars, 
meteors,  thunder  and  iightniugy  the  seasons,  winds,  and  tem- 
pests, as  well  as  volcanoes  and  earthquakes.  With  regard  to 
the  general  questions  concerning  the  earth  itself,  its  position, 
and  relations  to  the  other  bodies  of  the  nniverse,  Pliny  acqni- 
esces  in  the  system  that  was  generally  received  in  his  day, 
and  had  been  clearly  expounded  by  Posidonius :  he  describes 
briefly  but  correctly  the  courses  of  the  planets,  and  explains 
the  cause  of  the  ecli|»ses  both  of  the  sun  and  moon.  But  it  is 
remarkable  that  while  he  bestows  well-merited  praise  upon 
Hipparchus  for  the  astronomical  skill  that  had  enabled  him  to 
predict  eclipses  and  publish  tables  of  them  for  six  hundred 
years  to  come,^  he  censures  him  for  his  excessive,  and  "  almost 
impious "  daring,  in  attempting  to  catalogue  the  fixed  stars, 
and  determine  the  place  of  each,  so  that  future  astronomers 
might  note  whether  any  changes  really  occurred  in  them.'  He 
applies  the  same  epithet  to  the  attempt  of  Eratosthenes  to 
determine  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  though  he  admits 

•  The  first  book  contaioB  only  the  |  mnat  not  bo  supposed  that  he  bud  con- 
tablo  of  contents  of  tho  thirty-six  b<K)k8 
that  follow,  wliich  was  drawn  up  by 
Pliny  Mmself  with  a  view  to  facilitate 
reference  to  tlie  d iff*  rent  topics  spe- 
cially treated  of.  It  wus  deuigued  iu 
the  first  instance  (or  the  use  of  the 
cinporor  Titun,  to  whom  the  work  was 
dedicated,  but  would  serve,  as  I'liny 
renurks,  for  the  convenience  of  otliera 


suited  them  all  iu  tlie  original.  Uo 
certainly  often  takes  his  facts,  even 
where  he  cites  his  mthodtieibAtseooiid 

or  third  hand. 
•  ii.  12,  §  54. 

'  ii.  2<i.  §  95.     Ideoqne  tmau  ran 

etiam  deo  improffam,  jultiumemro  pos- 
teris  Stellas  nc  bidera  ad  numen  expun- 
gore."  Such  u  cousure  serins  the  mom 
alao  (Prn/dt.  §;j  32,  33).  Ho  boa  rcninrkahlo  an  otmiiiig  from  one  whoso 
added  at  the  eud  of  the  siimuiary  of  .  creed  was  u  pliilo&ophical  pau theism, 
each  bookf  a  list  of  the  authors  from  i  Bee  the  fine  puhsuge  with  whiidi  he 
whom  it  wiw  cotiip.ltil ;  n  v.>ry  inter-  i  opeus  the  socoiid  Ixiok. 
eating  and  vuiuablc  addition,  but  it  ! 
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that  his  process  of  reasoning  was  so  ingenious,  that  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  believe  it.*  It  was*  indeed  (he  says)  generally 
adopted,  though  Hipparchus  had  corrected  it  by  the  addition 
of  about  26,000  stadia.* 

This  strange  incapacity  of  appreciatiDg  the  great  scientific 
conduBions  of  the  Greek  astronomen  who  had  preceded  him 
was  coupled  with  a  ready  and  almost  childish  belief  in  such 
absurd  notions  as  that  of  the  germs  of  all  Q^tuies  &lling 
from  the  figures  of  them  impressed  on  the  outer  circle  of  the 
heavens,  and  that  these,  when  they  fell  into  the  sea,  frequently 
became  mingled  together,  and  thus  gave  birth  to  monstrous 
and  unnatural  forms.*  On  the  other  hand  he  justly  rejected  the 
popular  notion,  which  aj)pears  to  have  l)een  current  in  liis  day, 
of  the  astrological  influences  of  the  stars  upon  the  human  race, 
or  that  every  man  had  his  star,  associated  with  him  from  his 
birth,  and  that  each  falling  star  marked  the  decease  of  the 
human  being  to  whom  it  belonged.' 

§  7.  Imperfectly  as  Pliny  evidently  understood  the  mathe- 
matical conclusions  of  his  predecessors,  he  at  least  clearly 
comprehended  those  which  had  the  most  immediate  bearing 
upon  geography, — the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  seasons,  the  variation  in  the  length  of  day  and 
niglit  according  to  the  latitude,  the  appearance  of  certain  stars 
above  the  horizon  from  the  same  cause,  and  so  on.  And  he 
correctly  argues  in  favour  of  the  globular  figure  of  the  earth, 
from  the  manner  in  which  ships,  lights,  and  high  land  dis- 
appear below  the  horizon.^  The  same  thing  is  shown,  he  adds. 


*  ii.  108,  §  247.  Ue  ternu  it  "  im- 
probnm  atmm,  jttnm  ita  mbtili  argu- 
iiientatiAiie  oompwihmMWun,  ut  pndMl 

noD  credere." 

Uia  statement  that  it  was  generally 
adopted  (quern  ounctiti  probari  video)  is 
oontlrmed  by  the  manner  in  which  it 
itt  rcforred  to  by  Vitruviua  (de  ArchU 
tedwrOt  i.  6»  §  9)  as  a  oonclusiou  uni- 
veraally  recognized.  Tlio  different 
eiitiumto  formed  by  PoHidunius  would 
appear  thtrefuru  to  have  been  Mthor 
overlooked  or  discraditod. 


*  GoDoeming  the  difQcuUy  ruiMxl  by 
theae  wovdi,  see  Chapter  XYIL  p.  8, 

note. 

*  ii.8,§7. 

'  ii.  8, 1  28.  ^  Nec  cnm  suo  qusetine 
heroine  orta  moriuntur,  n(>c  aliqutsm 
extingui  decidua  significant."  This  is 
the  fir«t  allusion  I  have  found  to  the 
beautiful  supcrKtitioii,  of  which  such 
poetical  u«3  ha.-<lH'en  made  in  the  w»  ll- 
known  gong  of  lieriuiijcr,  "  Lea  etoile& 
qui  likiit." 

*  ii.  65»  § 
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by  the  feust  that  certain  stars  and  constellations  are  visible  in 
some  countries  and  not  in  others.  Thus  the  Great  Bear  is  not 
Tisible  in  the  hmd  of  the  Troglodytes  (Ethiopia)  or  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  of  Egypt,  nor  is  the  bright  star  called  CSanopns 
visible  in  Italy  or  the  Enxine^  while  at  Alexandria  it  rises  the 
fourth  part  of  a  sign  above  the  horizon,  but  at  Rhodes  it 
only  jnst  skirts  it.*  The  Great  Bear  in  like  manner  began 
to  sc?t  at  Rhodes,  and  still  more  at  Alexandria,  while  at  Meroe 
it  was  only  visible  during  a  short  period  of  the  year. 

In  another  passaj^o  he  correctly  describes  the  gradual 
lengthening  of  the  solstitial  day,  from  Meroe  where  the 
longest  day  was  only  12^  hours,  to  fourteen  hours  at  Alex- 
andria, fifteen  in  Italy,  and  seventeen  in  Britain,  where,  he 
adds,  the  lightness  of  the  sommer  nights  already  promises 
that  which  is  proved  by  reasoning,  that  the  parts  of  tiie  earth 
nearest  the  pole  have  six  months  continual  day  in  summer, 
and  in  like  manner  six  months  continual  night  in  winter.^ 
Here  his  reasoning  is  perfectly  sound,  but  when  he  adds  that 
Pythcas  the  Massilian  writes  that  this  is  actually  the  case  in 
Thulc,  an  island  six  days'  voyage  to  the  north  of  Ikitain,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  he  either  misconceived  or  misrepresented 
his  authority.^ 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  this  was  also  the 
oase  when  he  cites  from  Onesicritus  and  other  writers  state- 
ments oonoeming  the  astronomical  appearances  in  India, 
which  ai6  almost  as  erroneous  as  that  just  quoted  concerning 
Thula  The  shadow  falling  to  the  soutii — a  fact  which  can  of 
course  only  occur  within  the  tropics,  and  even  there  for  a  short 

•  iL  70,  $  178.  I  eritioal  ehamcter  of  Pliny'f  mind, 

'  Ibitl.  75,  §  180.  which  could  think  mch  (i]m\n\\[\vs 

*  iiTd,  §187;  iv.  16,  $101.  "Quod  I  worthy  of  ioMrlion,  without  even  a 
llflri  in  inrala  Thole  PytheM  MattOi-  psMfaig  word  of  refatatinii.  It  teems 
onais  scripsit."  See  Chapter  XV.  '  not  imposaible  that  this  niisconroption 
Note  U,  p.  618.  The  Htill  tttrauger  I  may  have  ariaea  from  the  pawage  of 
assertion  that,  *'aeooTdin^  to  some,"  I  Ca^r  {B.  G.  18),  where,  after  de- 
thi  same  thin^toi>k  place  in  the  islaml  scribing  Mona,  ho  speaks  of  the  a.-^tro- 
uf  Mona,  *'a}x)ut  2uO  milee  from  Ga-  j  nomical  phciiumena  reported  to  occur 
malodunurD,  a  town  of  Britain,"  id  a  in  ottsr  islands  not  fiur  from  Britain, 
•triking  insteiioe  of  th«  utterly  im-  I  See  Cbftpter  XIX.  {i.  128. 
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period  only,  until  one  approaches  the  equator,  is  stated  to  have 
been  observed  at  Pattala  during  the  stay  of  Alexander's  fleet ; 
and  the  same  statement  is  repeated  concerning  other  places  in 
the  northern  parts  of  India,  known  to  the  Greeks,  all  alike 
ontside  the  tropics.  Here  it  appears  more  probable  that  the 
enoneons  or  exaggerated  acoovnts  were  really  found  by  Pliny 
in  his  original  authorities : '  but  there  are  nnfortonately 
abundant  proofs  throughout  his  work  how  careless  he  was  in 
the  use  of  his  materials,  and  how  little  pains  he  took  to  ascer^ 
tiiin  the  true  meaning  of  the  authors  whose  works  he  had 
consulted,  and  whose  authority  he  cites.  A  single  passage 
will  sufficiently  exemplify  this. 

§  8.  After  stating  in  accordance  witli  the  view  generally 
established  in  his  time,  that  the  earth  was  surrounded  by  a 
complete  belt  of  water,  so  that  the  inhabited  portion  of  it  was 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  the  ocean,  he  adds,  that  this  was  no 
longer  a  matter  of  proof  by  argument,  but  had  been  established 
by  direct  inyestigation.^  ''From  Gades  to  the  Columns  of 
Hercules  "  (he  tolls  us)  "around  the  shores  of  Spain  and  Gkiul, 
the  whole  of  the  west  is  at  the  present  day  well  known  to 
nav  igators.  The  Northern  Ocean  was  also  navigated  for  the 
greater  part  under  the  auspices  of  Augustus,  his  fleet  having 
coasted  round  Germany  to  the  Oiml)rian  Promontory,  and  from 
thence  looked  out  upon  a  boundless  sea,  which  was  reported 
to  extend  to  the  region  of  Scythia  and  the  parts  chilled  by 
excess  of  moisture.  For  wh  ich  reason  "  (he  observes)  it  is  moat 
improbable  that  the  sea  should  be  wanting  where  there  is  the 
greatest  amount  of  moisture.'  Beyond  that  again^  the  whole 
coast  from  the  East,  and  from  the  Indian  Sea>  extending  round 
in  the  same  latitude  to  the  Caspian,  was  navigated  by  the 
Macedonian  fleets  under  the  reign  of  Seleucus  and  Antioclius. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian  also  many  shores  of  the 


*  8ee  this  point  diecussed  in  n  n«to  duin,  scd  jam  ezpciiiucutis  cogoitum," 
to  the  Vovage  of  Kearchus,  Cliaptcr  ii.  G6.  §  166. 

XJII.  Note  E,  p.  535.  '  No  (urtlu  r  d(  vt  lopment  is  found 

*  "  Noo  aigumentia  hoo  invetitigau-  |  in  Pliuy  of  this  strange  speoulutiou. 
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ocean  have  been  explored,  and  bnt  little  is  wanting  for  the 
whole  of  the  north  on  both  sides  to  have  been  visited  by  navi- 
gators. But  as  if  to  leave  no  room  for  conjecture,  the  l^ahis 
Maeotis  affords  a  strong  argument  [of  tlie  proximity  of  such  a 
sea],  whether  it  be,  as  many  believe,  an  inlet  of  the  ocean,  or 
a  back-wuter  (rcstagnatio),  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  strip 
of  land.  On  the  other  side,  beginning  from  Gades  on  the  west, 
a  large  part  of  the  southern  coast  around  ^Tauretania  is  at  the 
present  day  frequented  by  navigators.  The  greater  part  of 
this  southern  sea  and  of  the  eastern  coast  was  made  known  by 
the  victories  of  Alexander,  as  £Eur  as  the  Arabian  Gulf,  in 
which,  when  Gains  OsBsar  the  son  of  Augustus  held  the  com* 
mand,  portions  of  wrecks  are  said  to  have  been  recognized  as 
derived  from  ships  of  Spanish  origin.  And  while  the  power  of 
Carthage  was  at  its  height,  Han  no  made  the  passage  round 
from  Gades  to  the  borders  of  Aral)ia,  and  left  a  written  account 
of  his  voyage ;  as  did  also  Himilco,  who  was  sent  out  at  the 
same  time  to  explore  the  enter  coasts  of  £urope.*  Moreover 
Cornelius  Nepoe  states  that  within  his  own  time  a  certain 
Eudoxns,  seeldng  to  escape  from  king  [Ptolemy]  Lathyms,  set 
out  from  the  Arabian  Gulf  and  accomplished  the  passage  to 
Gades,  and  long  before  him  CsbUus  Antipater  asserts  that  he 
had  seen  a  merchant  who  had  sailed  from  Spain  to  Ethiopia 
for  the  sake  of  trade."  Ho  then  repeats  the  story  told  by 
Cornelius  Nepos  of  tlie  Indians  who  had  been  driven  by  storms 
round  the  northern  shores  of  Asia  and  Europe  to  the  coast  of 
Grermany.^ 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  stronger  instance  of  the  pro- 
miscuous manner  in  which  riiny  raked  together  his  materials, 
or  of  the  total  want  of  critical  judgement,  or  even  common 
accuracy  with  which  he  made  use  of  them.  We  have  already 


*  This  ia  the  first  mention  we  find  of 

th«?  vovftsre  of  Himil'-o,  nml  the  nnly 
notice  of  it  that  occurs  in  I'liiiy,  tbou^'li 
bin  name,  as  well  us  thtit  of  llanuo,  is 
ffnind  in  tin-  list  of  IiIm  unthorities  for 
the  lKK»k.    The  subject  will  be  dia- 


onsaed  when  wc  oome  to  the  work  of 

Avicnn--,  to  whom  wo  are  indebtwl  for 
\vh:it  little  kiiowk'tli^'o  wo  posscsij  con- 
cerning it. 

^  ii.  G7.  107-170.  See  Cliopter 
XX 11 1,  p. 
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seen  what  was  the  real  extent  of  the  exph)r:ition  of  the  northern 
coasts  of  Europe  under  Augustus  ;  but  on  this  point  at  least 
Pliny  only  reflected  the  popular  impression  of  his  time,  con- 
firmed by  the  statement  of  Augustus  himself.*  With  regaid 
to  the  alleged  voyage  of  the  MacedonianB  from  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  the  Caspian,  we  have  also  seen  what  was  the  real 
foundation  of  the  story,  and  how  caiefoUy  Strabo  distinguishes 
the  assertion  of  Patrocles  that  it  was  p&nHie,  from  the  popular 
idea  that  it  had  been  actually  accomplished.  In  like  manner 
the  statements  concerning  the  voyages  of  Hanno  and  Eudoxus 
are  altogether  perverted  and  misinterpreted  ;  while  tlie  story 
ol'  the  Jiuliiuis  told  by  Cornelius  Nepos  must  be  in  great  2)art, 
if  not  altogetlier,  a  fiction,  and  the  suppo.s<'(l  discovery  of  the 
figure-heads  of  Spanish  ships  in  the  lied  Sea  recalls  the  similar 
tale  told  by  Eudoxus,  of  which  it  is  probably  only  a  repetition. 
The  strange  argument  derived  from  the  supposed  proximity  of 
the  Palus  Mieotis,  is  one  of  those  curious  instances  of  subtle 
arguments  based  upon  no  foundation  at  all,  which  are  not  un- 
commonly found  in  the  later  Greek  writers.  But  it  is  singular 
that  Pliny  did  not  see  how  completely  this  hypothesis  was  at 
variance  with  the  well-known  fact  that  the  Tanaifs  flowed  into 
the  Palus  ]\la'otis,  and  with  his  own  statement  that  it  had 
its  sources  in  the  Ehipa^an  Mountains,  far  to  the  north  of 
that  sea.® 

§  9.  The  notices  collected  by  Pliny  concerning  earthquakes, 
volcanic  eruptions,  and  other  physical  phenomena^  are  not 
without  value,  some  of  his  facts  being  otherwise  unknown. 
But  his  philosophical  remarks  and  conclusions  are  of  the  most 
futile  character,  and  we  find  no  trace  of  the  sagacious  obsenra- 
tion  of  Stiabo,  who  pointed  out  the  obvious  signs  of  Tolcanic 
action  in  countries  where  no  outbreaks  of  the  kind  had  been 
recorded,  and  thus  led  the  way  to  the  acknowledgement  of  the 
important  part  borne  by  these  forces  in  remodelling  the  surface 
of  the  globe. 

*  8ee  Chapter  XX.  p.  190.  •  iv.  12,  §  78. 
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With  regard  to  tke  height  of  mountains — an  important  branch 
of  physical  geography  generally  neglected  by  ancient  writers 
^he  quotes  the  statement  of  DicaBaichus,  that  Felion,  which 
was  the  highest  moimtam  he  had  measuxed,  did  not  exceed 
1250  paces  (6250  feet)  in  perpendicular  altitude;  but  adds 
tiiat  some  of  the  liigliest  summits  of  the  Alps  rose  with  a  eon* 
tinnous  slope  for  a  distance  of  not  less  than  fifty  miles.^ 
Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  tlio  elevation  of  Mount  11. Tenuis  as 
attaining  to  six  Roman  miles.^  But  probably  he  does  not  in 
either  case  mean  to  represent  this  as  the  perpendicular  alti- 
tude.^ It  would  be  curious  to  know  on  what  foundation  a 
writer  named  Fabianus  (whom  he  cites  as  his  authority)  had 
arriyed  at  the  conclusion  that  the  greatest  depth  of  the  sea  was 
fifteen  stadia.^ 

§  10.  Pliny  concludes  his  second  book  with  a*discussion  of 
the  yarious  measurements  that  had  been  giyent^  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  inhabited  portion  of  the  earth.  Adopting, 
as  we  haye  seen,  the  general  conclusion  of  the  Greek  geogra- 
phers, that  this  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  ocean,  so  as 
to  constitute  in  fact  a  ^TQnt  island,  he  adopted  also  their  view, 
that  its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west  much  exceeded  its 
breadth  from  north  to  south.  In  repeating  tlw  estimates  that 
had  been  formed  of  its  dimensions,  it  is  remarkable  that  he 


>  ii.  65,  §  168. 

'  iv.  II,  §  41.  It  is  more  stmnsfe 
that  ho  HliouM  deisoribe  Saoce,  the 
eentml  peak  of  Samothrace,  which  ia 
milly  only  .1240  ft-et  high,  und  far 
inferior  to  the*  ueighbouriug  Athos,  as 
fmindet In  height.  IbidfAfTS. 

"  Tlii«  appeal s  to  inc  certainly  to  be 
the  natural  ouubtruction  of  the  first 
nnmf^  where  he  aayi :  **  Mihi  ineerta 
n»c  videtiir  onuj.x'tfttio,  h:nid  ii^naro 
quaadain  Alpium  vertices  luugo  tractu 
iieo  bravinre  quinnuaginis  mfllium 
pa«8uum  adsurgere.  lint  the  words 
have  been  frequently  understood  as 
imphing  that  this  was  their  actual 
height,  or  [K.riN'ndicnlar  elevation;  an 
absurdity  that  we  have  no  right  to 


fbrae  upon  our  author,  when  his  worda 
will  fairly  admit  of  another  m<  aninp;. 

*  "Alt.Bsimum  marc  xv  btudiorum 
Fabianus  tradit."  ii.  102,  §  8SS.  Thia 
Fiiliiiinus  is  doubtless  the  same  author 
wliom  ho  quotes  iu  one  of  his  latest 
books  under  the  name  of  pRpiriaa 
Fabianus,  and  terras  *'  natural  rerum 
peritissimus  "  (ixxvL  Id,  §  125).  Ue 
was  a  Mend  of  the  elder  Seneca,  and 
publislud  many  works  of  a  philo- 
Bophical,  OS  well  as  others  of  a  rhe- 
torieal  diaraoter.  Poaidonina,  as  we 
have  .~een,  e>tiinato'l  tlie  greatest  di  j»tb 
of  the  Mediterranean  at  1000  fathoms, 
equal  to  ten  itadia.  (See  Chapter 
2LVm.p.98.) 
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altogether  omita  these  given  by  EmtostheneSi  which  are  se 
fdlij  disciUBed  by  Stiabo,  and  eententa  himaelf  with  giTing 
the  statements      Artemidoms,  and  oomparing  with  theni 

those  of  Isidorus.'  The  fonner  have  been  already  fully  di^ 
cussed.*  The  value  of  Isidorus  as  au  authority  we  have  no 
means  of  estimating :  and  Pliny  merely  gives  his  general 
results,  without  any  details  of  the  calculation  on  which  they 
were  founded.  It  appears  that  he  estimated  the  total  loigtk 
of  the  world  from  India  to  Gades  at  9818  Boman  mi^i^ 
(78,54^  stadia),  while  Artemidorns  made  it  only  8568  mika^or 
68,545  stadia:  while  in  xegaid  to  its  bteadtfa,  he  made  an 
addition  of  not  less  than  1250  miles  to  the  north,  ftom  the 
month  of  the  Tanafo  to  the  parallel  of  Thtde,  a  proceeding 
that  is  justly  censured  by  Pliny  as  a  mere  conjecture,'  but  he 
adds  that  the  extent  of  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Sarma- 
tians  towards  the  north  was  undoubtedly  yery  gretit,' 

He  concludes  with  referring  to  the  measurement  of  the  cir-> 
enmference  of  the  earth,  by  Eratosthenes ;  but  cannot  refrain 
from  adding  a  foolish  story,  which  he  himself  dtsoiedits^  of  a 
certain  Dionysodoras,  a  mathematician  of  Melos,  in  whose  tomb 
was  fonnd  a  letter  stating  that  after  his  death  he  bad  pene> 
trated  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  that  the  distanee  was 
42,000  stadia.  (!)*  As  this  would  be  the  radius  corres|H.iiding^ 
(in  round  numbers)  to  a  circumference  of  252,000  stadia — it  is 
evident  that  the  fiction  was  invented  in  order  to  support  the 
zeceiTed  calculation  of  this  measurement.  It  seems  not  im* 


»  This  Iflidorua  is  probably  identical 
with  the  author  of  the  little  work  (Srod- 
^  nm/hut)  still  extant  iroder  the  name 
of  Iroorus  of  Charax,  but  the  etito- 
BMoli  in  qoestion  maat  Imve  been 
tiken  ftom  SDother  work  SaeOhapter 
XX.  p.  1G4. 

•  See  Chapter  XYUL  p.  64. 

'  **Qn»  conjeotoni  dHliwtioiito  eit** 
li.  108,  §  246.  It  is  evident  that  T.-^idonu 
foll(iwi-<l  the  same  general  view  as  Kra- 
toetheucs,  iu  thw  carrying  the  oonti- 
iMBt  of  Europe  fiv  to  the  north,  to  oor- 
iMpeod  with  the  Mnmed  latatnde  of 


Thole.  But  his  addition  is  Lir^  as 
to  be  nninteUigible,  if  the  tigurvai  girvo 
by  Pliny  am  tamdL 

'  He  seems  even  to  think  thai  il 
ought  not  be  leas  eztcnsiTv  than  ikm 
fltniiBto  giwi  by  Iaidoraa~-^Slso  vn 
minore  quam  proximo  dirto  nintio,  5i*r- 
matanun  fines  noioi  inteUigo/*  Le.  In 
adopting  this  Tiev  be  mat  bare  «■-> 
tireiy  forgotten  his  own  argument  ibr 
the  proximity  of  the  PahM  M^*1**  li 
the  Morthem  Ooean. 

•  ILlOSlf  MSL 
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probable  that  the  statement  as  to  the  distance  had  really  been 
made  by  Diomyaodoms,  and  the  story  afterwards  perverted 
into  the  slniige  foim  in  ii4iioh  it  is  repeated  by  Pliny. 


SxonoN  2.— I^ewhJp^tM  Om>graphif. 

§  1.  Pliny  next  proceeds  to  the  detailed  description  of  the 
different  countries  of  the  world.  Here  he  follows  an  order 
different  from  that  of  Mela,  but  scarcely  less  inconvenient. 
Beginning  from  the  Strait  of  Gades  (as  he  calls  that  of  Gib- 
raltar) he  follows  the  northern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
deseribing  the  parts  of  Spain  and  Gaol  adjoining  that  sea; 
then  the  western  portions  of  Italy,  down  to  tiie  Bnittian  Pio- 
numtory  and  Locii ;  after  which  he  gives  a  brief  aooonnt  of  all 
the  islands  in  this  western  portion  of  the  M editemnean, 
indnding  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Sicily :  then  he  returns  along 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  describing  the  easti^rn  portions  of 
Italy,  with  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  Vonetia,  and  in  couuection  with 
these  the  Alpine  nations,  including  the  Rhietians  and  Vinde- 
licians.  Thence  he  descends  along  the  opposite  coast  of  the 
Adriatic  through  Libumia  and  Dalmatia,  both  of  which  he 
includes  in  Ulyricum,  to  the  Acroceiannian  Promontory,  which 
he  considen  as  the  limit  of  the  second  section  of  southern 
Europe :  ^  he  then  adds  a  brief  account  of  the  protinces  of  the 
interior,  Noricum,  Pannonia,  and  Mossia,  and  notices  a  few  of 
the  islands  on  the  lUyrian  coast  The  fourth  book  begins  with 
a  long  and  detailed,  but  extremely  unsatisfactory,  description 


*  Hero  ho  is  certainly  following  a 
kind  of  geographical  arrangement ;  for 
he  l)cgin8  with  tellin<;  us  that  tho  sea 
iiidenta  Europe  with  many  recesses, 
Irat  eqieeiany  with  four  principal  gulfi 
(hinufi),  iii.  1,  §  5.  The  first  of  tlioso 
hf  conceives  as  extending  from  the 
promontory  of  Oil|Mrfn  Spain  to  thai 
of  Loori  (Leucopetra)  in  Italy;  the 
second,  from  the  auno  promontory  to 
that  uf  Acroccrauuia ;  and  the  third, 


from  thenoe  to  the  UeDeqMmi.  **  Ter- 
tiuB  Enropn  dntii  Aorooeramiib  Is- 

cipit  moutibus,  flnitnr  Hcllesponto." 
In  what  sense  the  tenn  "  sinus  ** 
can  possibly  be  applied  to  this  portkn 
of  the  Mediterranean  it  is  difficult  to 
conceiTe.  Had  he  taken  either  ci 
the  southern  promootoriea  of  the  Pe> 
loponnese  it  would  have  fumilbcd 
something  lilke  a  uatoial  limit 
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of  Greece,  followed  by  Macedonia  and  Thiaoe  to  the  Helles- 
pont :  then  follows  a  yery  long  and  minute  ennmeiation  of  the 
Greek  islands ;  after  which  he  returns  to  Thrace,  describing 
the  coasts  of  the  Eoxine  and  the  adjoining  nations,  the  Get» 
and  Scythians,  as  far  as  the  Pains  MsBotis  and  the  Tanais,  in 
connection  with  which  he  repeats  the  fable  of  the  Khipcuan 
Mountains  and  the  Ilyperboreuns.  Theiico  ho  crosses  these 
Dioimtains^ — which  he  evidently  pictured  to  himself  iis  a  range 
running  parallel  witli  the  ocean,  and  bounding  the  European 
Hcythians  to  the  north — to  the  shores  of  the  Northern  Ocean, 
and  follows  these  westward  back  to  Gades.  His  notices  of  the 
coasts  and  islands  of  the  Northern  Ocean  are,  as  might  be 
expected,  yery  few  and  scanty^  and  eyen  those  of  Gennany 
singularly  meagie.  The  same  is  the  case  also  with  Britain  and 
Ireland,  which  he  next  mentions,  while  he  is  of  course  able  to 
giye  a  copious  list  of  the  towns  and  tribes  of  the  external  pro* 
yinces  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  as  he  returns  along  their  coasts  to 
Gudes  and  the  Straits  from  whence  he  set  out. 

§  2.  There  was  doubtless  no  province  of  the  Roman  Empire 
with  which  Pliny  was  more  familiar,  or  concerning  which  he 
had  better  means  of  information,  than  Spain,  in  which  he  had 
himself  filled  the  office  of  Procurator,  or  ciyil  governor.^  But 
for  that  yery  reason  we  are  the  more  struck  with  the  extremely 
imperfect  character  of  the  description  he  has  left  us,  considered 
in  a  geographical  point  of  yiew.  In  fact,  he  can  hardly  be  said 
to  haye  giyen  us  any  geographical  account  of  it  at  all ;  a 
deficiency  the  more  striking  as  th^  strange  manner  in  which 
he  has,  by  the  arrangement  already  explained,  divided  it  into 
two  portions,  rendered  it  particularly  necessary  to  give  a  good 


'  This  18  hia  own  expression :  *'  Exe- 
undum  dolnde  est,  nt  cxtera  Europie 
dioantur,  iranagregsiitque  Jiiplueotmon- 
t'n  littu(<  Occnni  scptr-intrionaliB  .  .  . 
legeiidum."  iv.  18.  §  94.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  tlmt  tlii  HO  visionary  moun- 
tains liiid  us  ilciiiiito  a  place  in  IMiny's 
ouDOoptiou  of  the  eeographj  of  Europe 
n  the  Alps  or  the  BalkaiL 


'  See  above,  p.  372.  The  exact  date 
and  duration  of  his  govemment  is  an- 
oertain.  But  he  npi>ears  not  to  have 
returned  to  Home  till  the  raiga  of  Vei- 
pasiau.  tibuut  a.u.  73. 

No  alluBkm  is  fband  in  his  work  to 
his  imviiii;  any  special  souiOM  of  in* 
formation  un  this  account. 
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geniBial  outline  of  the  whole.  But  such  an  outline  is  wholly 
wanting.  The  whole  country  had  in  the  time  of  Pliny  been 
completely  brought  under  the  Boman  system  of  admimslmtion, 
and  had  been  divided  for  administratiye  and  judicial  purpoBea 
into  distriots  (oonyentus  juridioiX  each  of  which  had  ita  chief 
town  or  capital,  to  which  all  the  surrounding  towns  and  native 
tribes  were  subject.  This  division  has  been  made  by  Pliny  (in 
this  as  in  many  other  cases)  the  basis  of  his  description,  and 
such  a  choice  was  well  adapted  for  a  mere  statistical  enumera- 
tion of  the  names  of  places,  which  is  in  fact  for  the  most  part 
all  that  he  has  given  us,  accompanied  with  a  notice  of  the 
municipal  condition  of  those  which  possessed  any  peculiar 
privileges,  as  colonies,  municipalities  of  Roman  citizens,  &o. 
All  this  a£fords  excellent  mat^nal  lor  the  political  statistics  of 
the  Boman  Empire,  and  the  great  numb^  of  names  that  he 
enumerates  is  of  use  to  the  topographer  in  modem  times,  who 
is  often  enabled  to  identify  them  without  any  geographical 
indications  from  their  being  still  preserved  in  very  little  altered 
form.'*  Nor  does  he  omit  to  mention  briefly,  with  regard  to  all 
th(^  great  rivers  of  the  peninsula —the  Iberus,  Durius,  Tagus, 
Dajtis,  i^'c. — both  where  they  take  their  rise  and  the  nations  or 
cities  by  which  they  How.  But  no  attempt  is  made  to  com- 
bine these  separate  notices^  or  to  show  the  connection  and 
boundaries  of  the  river-systems  of  Spain ;  while  of  its  moun- 
tain chains,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pyrenees,  he  has  given 
us  no  particulars  at  all.  Imperfect  as  were  the  notions  pos- 
sessed by  Strabo  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  Iberian 
peninsula,  they  were  decidedly  superior  to  those  which  are 
furnished  us  by  Pliny,  though  the  latter  had  far  ampler  mate- 
rials for  the  topographical  and  detailed  description  of  the 


*  The  copious  lista  given  by  Pliny  of 
the  cities  aud  ^^popvut"  of  Spain  aro 
examiiif  (1  nnd  oompaml  with  those 
fomialu'd  by  other  authors,  by  M. 
Hoiw  (DeJtcriplioH  Gintfrale  datt  Mnn- 
lutn*  Ai)(!i[urs  -It  I' Khjhujw.  4to  Paris, 


187U),  viho6e  work,  in  coujunction  with  |  looting. 
tiMt  oTM.  HObnor,  pubUahed  in  1860^  i 


forming  the  seoond  volnme  of  the  new 
Corpus  IiMcriptionum  Latinarum,  and 
containing  tho  inHcripti'  ns  found  in 
t>puin,  lioa  for  the  first  time  phiC(d  tho 
oompatative  geognphy  of  the  Iberian 
peninsula  OQ  ft  seourely  established 
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oonntry.  Even  these  he  has  presented  to  ns  in  so  crude  a  form, 
and  flo  ill-ttiangedy  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible^ 
to  roprosont  on  a  map  this  mass  of  inooliorait  and  often  oon- 
tiadictoij  detaila. 

One  of  the  few  points  in  whieb  lie  shows  a  knowledge  of 
the  peninsola  in  advance  of  that  of  Stiabo,  is  in  regard  to  the 
Pyrenees,  whieh  he  rightly  ooneeiyed  as  haying  their  diieetion 
from  east  to  north-west,*  instead  of  from  south  to  north,  and 
thus  rendering  the  northern  side  of  the  peninsula  shorter  than 
the  southern  or  that  facing  the  Mediterranean.  He  is  also  the 
first  author  who  attaches  due  importance  to  the  pr(\joction 
formed  on  the  west  coast  by  the  great  headland  north  of 
Lisbon,  now  known  as  Cabo  da  Boca,  or  the  Bock  of  Lisbon ; 
though  he  has  fallen  into  a  strange  confusion  by  supposing 
this  to  haTO  been  the  headland  called  by  Greek  writers 
Artabrnm.*  At  the  same  time  he  exaggerates  the  case  where 
he  makes  it  the  limit  between  the  two  sides  of  tiie  peninsula* 
and  reduces  the  Sacred  Promontory  (Cape  StYinoent),  which 
had  occupied  so  prominent  a  place  with  all  the  earlier 
geographers,  to  a  merely  secoiidnry  position. 

§  3.  With  (iaul  his  acquaintance  is  far  less  complete ;  with 
the  exception  of  the  province  of  Gallia  Narboneusis  facing  the 


'  "Ipsa  Pyrcnaei  juga  ah  oxortu 
leqaioociiali  fiua  in  oocasam  brumaleoi, 
hreviorw  Ifttare  •eptentiioiiill  qaiin 
uH  Tiduuio  lfli|iiiiilM  liBttiaiit''  iv.  20, 
§110. 

*  Mela  first  mentions  this  promon- 
tory under  the  name  of  Magnum  (iii.  1, 
§7).  Pliny  says  of  it:  "excurrit  do- 
inde  in  altum  vasto  cnrnu  promon- 
iorinm,  c[aod  aUqni  ArUbnim  appellap 
▼cro,  alii  Mapniuni,  multi  Olisiponense, 
ab  oppido,  terraii,  maria,  cooluni  (hs- 
«riiiiiiian8  "  (iT.  21,  f  118).  No  doubt 
can  exist  ns  to  the  promontory  of  whioli 
he  means  to  speak,  from  tlie  lost  name 
applied  to  it.  as  well  as  from  bis  placing 
it  south  of  the  Duriu«  (Douro).  But 
it  seems  almost  certain  that  he  has 
emneoosly  applied  to  it  wbat  Aitemi* 
doru  Mid  of  UM  Axtrimia  flRMiKnitoiy 


(Cape  Fini.Htorrc,  the  Nerium  of  Ptrabo^ 
to  which  Plinj  in  common  with  Mela 
gives  the  naiM  of  OeHioiim).  The 
words  which  follow :  "  IIlo  flnitnr 
Hispanie  latus  et  a  circuitu  ejus  incipii 
frons :  septentrio  bino  oceanusque  Gal- 
licus,  ocoMtns  illino  et  ooeanus  Atlan- 
ticus,"  are  certainly  applicable  only  to 
Cape  Finisterre.  There  is  evidently 
some  great  oonftisloii  in  the  matter,  but 
in  the  ahaonce  of  the  earlier  autho- 
ritica  it  is  impossible  to  sav  with  cer- 
tainty how  much  is  the  fault  of  Pliny 
and  what  may  ho  duo  to  the  Gret-K 
writers.  At  the  same  time,  with  his 
improved  meaiis  of  ialbnBation,  be 
ou)?ht  in  any  casft  to  have  rectified 
their  errors  and  cleaved  tip  the  question, 
which  he  hM  not  done. 
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Mediterranean,  which  is  on  the  whole  well  deecribed,  though 
as  usual  wanting  in  oleamess  of  anangement  But  here  both 
the  names  of  the  principal  tribes,  and  of  the  large  towns  that 
bad  grown  up  under  the  long  continued  Boman  role,  were  so 
well  known,  that  it  was  of  little  oonseqnenoe  in  what  order 
they  were  mentioned.  Yet  we  miss  even  here  the  description 
of  the  peculiar  characters  of  the  coast  and  the  vast  marshes 
and  lagunes  formed  by  tlie  Rhone  and  other  rivers,  which 
constitute  so  remarkable  a  physical  feature  of  this  portion 
of  GauL  Of  the  proyinoe  generally  he  tells  us  that  in  its 
productions  and  cultore^  as  well  as  tiie  civilization  and  wealth 
of  its  inhabitanti^  it  was  become  rather  a  part  of  Italy  than  a 
piOTinoe.^ 

Of  tiie  xemainder  of  Gkral,  or  the  prorinces  verging  on  the 
Ocean,  he  disposes  in  a  very  summary  manner.   After  briefly 

indicating  the  division  into  tliroe  provinces,  or  rather  into 
three  nations — the  Belga^,  Celtaj,  and  Aquitani — in  which  he 
follows  the  divisions  marked  out  by  Caesar  rather  than  those 
of  the  Eoman  provinces  of  his  day,  though  he  appears  to 
regard  them  as  identical — he  proceeds  simply  to  enumerate 
the  "populi,**  tribes  or  districts,  included  in  each  division. 
Of  these  he  fiimishes  ns  with  a  very  complete  list,  indnding 
all  those  mentioned  by  Ciesar,  and  a  considerable  number 
more,  the  names  of  which  he  probably  derived  from  Agrippa, 
whose  personal  administration  of  G^ul  must  have  given  him  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  country.  But  beyond  this 
bare  list  of  names  Pliny  gives  us  no  information  at  all.  He 
hardly  m(*Titions  even  any  of  the  towns,  some  of  which  had 
certainly  in  ius  time  attained  to  considerable  importance ;  and 
none  of  the  rivers,  except  those  which  in  his  day,  like  the 


*  "Asrorttm  enltll,  virorum  no-  |  Oavl  by  tho  Mona  Cebenna  and  the 

rnmque  dignatioiic,  nmplltudinc  opum,  j  Jum.    It  would  tlius  include  the  Ilel- 

nulli  pTOTinoianim  potttferenda,  brevi-  vetians;  though  I'liny  himself  cuumo- 

tefque  tUISM  ▼eriua  quam  proviiMia''  mtai  that  people  in  OiSUb  Belgioa  (iw. 

(iii.  4,  §  31).    He  descrihos  thin  pro-  17,  §  106  ,  to  which  they  were  wrtainly 

vinoe  as  bounded  on  tho  north,  uid  annexod  fur  a<b»ini»trative  pttrpowa. 
•epMted  frooi  the  otiier  ptmbum  of 
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Seqnana  and  Gkumnna,  foimed  tiie  boiiiiddari€B  of  tiie  pn^ 

vinces,  with  the  smgle  exception  of  the  Loire  (Ligeris),  ^vhw•h 
he  terms  "  fluinen  clanim/*  *  but  without  givinn^  us  any  juir- 
ticulars  as  to  its  origiu  or  course.*  Almost  the  only  p>int  of  a 
strictly  geographical  character  which  ho  condescends  to  notice 
is  the  projection  of  the  peninsula  of  Bietagne,  occupied  by  tbe 
Ottsmii,  which  he  desonbeB  as  running  oat  into  the  Ocean,  ao 
that  its  cixenit  iros  not  less  than  625  Boman  mfles^  though  the 
bieadih  of  the  neck  or  isthmns  joining  it  to  the  mainland  waa 
only  125  miles.  But  even  here  the  manner  in  which  this 
statement  is  introduced  is  such  as  would  be  nnintelli^ible, 
were  we  not  able  to  compare  it  with  other  autliurities,  and 
acquainted  with  the  real  facts  of  the  Cikse.^  It  is  strange  also 
that  he  appears  to  apply  the  name  of  Armorica,  which  as  we 
have  seen  was  in  use  in  Caesar's  time  as  a  general  appellatioa 
for  the  nations  of  Bretagne,  to  the  Aqnitanians  of  the  aontb- 
west* 

§  4.  Pliny's  aooonnt  of  Italy  is  nnqnestionably  in  aooae 
respects  one  of  the  most  yaloable  parts  of  his  work,  at  tlie 

Siime  time  that  it  affords  a  characteristic  example  of  it^ 
princii>al  defects.  He  apj)ears  indeed  at  tirst  to  rise  to  tho 
dignity  of  his  snhject.  and  breaks  out  into  an  cnthusiiL^tio 
panegyric  upon  the  natural  advantages  of  the  country,  which 
' recalls  the  well-known  passage  in  the  Georgics  of  VirgtL' 
He  apologizes  at  the  same  time  for  the  imperfect  in 
which  he  is  compelled  to  treat  so  attmctiye  a  theme^  and  to 
ran  over  in  a  cnrsory  way  what  woold  be  a  sabject  for  Tolunes^ 
Bnt  having  said  this,  he  lapses  at  once  into  a  mere  ennmeiatkm 
of  names,  resembling  that  which  he  has  given  us  for  Gaul  and 


■  iT.18,§107. 

*  He  hownfar  iMntkNit  the  AxttrUf 

I^'ara  and  Drucntia,  a.s  tributarieB  of 
tUc  Bhoue ;  which  he  describes  in  oon- 
Beetkm  with  the  Roman  ptoTinoe.  UL 
4.  §  33. 

>  iv.  18,  §  107.  lie  terms  it  "  penin- 
sulam  apcctaiiorem  ezeonentcm  in 


*  Iiide  ad  Fjrenjoi  monUsexcanoM 
Aqnitanica,  Aramorin  Mile  diete  *  (ir. 

17,  §  105).  It  can  !<^rrt^ly  be  dv>abt«t! 
that  he  here  muuu  the  same  oaziM 
with  tbe  AmiQrauie  of  Cksot,  aad 
that  be  has  erroneooalT  trHji>r(  rrM|  tiw 
uamt'  to  a  different  (tart  uf  liau!. 

»  PUn.  H.  N.  iii.  5,  H  iJs^*^  C<«- 
puo  YiigO,  Geoff .  ii.  196-17B. 
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Spain.  Here  a^];ain,  as  might  be  expected,  he  had  excellent 
materials,  his  description  of  Italy  being  based  (as  he  himself 
tells  us)  upon  the  official  record  of  AngUBtus,  when  he  divided 
Italy  into  eleyea  "regions":  an  administrative  division  of 
•which  we  learn  the  partiouhus  only  from  Pliny,  though  it 
oontinued  in  me  for  official  puipoaes  down  to  the  time  of 
Constantine.^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  lists  ci  the 
towns  or  communities  included  in  each  region  were  taken  from 
the  same  official  source,  and  may  therefore  be  relied  on  as 
authentic,  except  in  so  lar  as  their  names  may  have  been 
disfigured  by  copyists.  iUit  such  a  document  was  of  course 
originally  intended  as  a  statistical,  not  a  geographical,  survey ; 
and  though  Pliny  has  so  far  departed  from  it,  as  to  describe 
the  regions  in  geographical  order,  beginning  with  Liguria, 
and  ending  with  Venetia  and  Istria,  and  even  in  the  detailed 
enumeration  of  the  towns,  to  follow  as  fiBur  as  possible  the  lines 
of  sea-coast,  he  has  hardly  attempted  to  give  anything  like  a 
real  geographical  description,  either  of  the  peninsula  itself  or 
of  the  several  portions  of  it.* 

§  5.  Even  his  notice  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Apennines — 
the  backbone  of  the  peninsula,  which  determines  its  whole 
couliguration,  is  so  brief  and  summary  as  to  convey  scarcely 
any  information,*  and  is  very  far  inferior  to  the  clciir  and 
characteristic  sketch  given  by  Strabo.   With  regard  to  the 


*  See  llMN|nardt^8  Hmdhuch  iler 
RiimUchen  AUerQi&mia'i  ToL  iiL  part  1. 
pp.  67-(i4. 

*  He  bag  himself  deacribed  to  uh  in 
thiH  iiidtancd  the  couTfe  thut  he  lias 
pursued.  "Qua  in  re  priulari  ueces- 
■uinm  est,  anotorem  nos  UiTum  Au^us- 
tum  St  cutnrua,  (lescriptioncmquo  ab  eo 
iact&m  iUlitt)  lutius  iu  rcgionts  xi  sed 
ordine  eoy  qui  littorum  traotu  fiet ;  ur- 
biuni  quideiii  vicinitatcs  ordinatione 
utiqut!  pruipotttera  aervari  nou  uouso; 
iteqne  mteriori  in  parte  digMnonem 
in  litteras  ejusdcm  nns  accuturos,  colo- 
niiirum  mentioue  sigoata  quaa  ille  in 
eo  pradidit  nmneiD.'^  iii.  S,  §  46. 

*  After  deKribiog  the  eoiat  of  Li- 


guria from  the  Yurun  to  the  Macra,  he 
adds :  A  tergo  autem  supra  dictorum 
omnium  Apeiininus  mona  Itoliie  am- 
pUssimus,  ptrpctuis  '}n'^\A  ab  Alpibus 
tendens  ad  Siculum  liciiim"  'iii.  5, 
§  48).  This  is  literally  all  that  he  telk 
us  concerning  the  [)ositiaai  tu  diieotioii 
of  ihi^  rclebratfil  cluiin. 

He  docs  not  even  lix  the  |xjint  where 
the  Alps  ended  and  11  lu  Apennines 
began,  though  it  would  appiar  inci- 
dentally (iii.  ly,  §  132)  that  he  accepted 
the  reodved  view,  adopted  also  by 
Strain),  which  plucf d  the  ]K)int  of 
junction  at  Vadu  bubbata  (Vadu  near 
SATona). 
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northern  provinces  of  Italy  again,  he  has  wholly  failed  to  give 
us  any  distinct  account  of  the  great  valley,  or  rather  plain,  of 
the  Po,  with  its  broad  extent  of  alluvial  land,  and  the  two 
mountain  cliams  bounding  it  on  either  side  like  two  great 
linoB  of  rampart — a  natural  picture  which  one  would  liaye 
thought  no  one  looking  at  it  with  an  ohBerraat  eye  could 
hare  £uled  to  aeiie.  He  haa»  hiywerer,  given  na  a  detailed 
deseription  of  the  river  Fados  itael^  from  its  sonioea  in  the 
Hons  YesnluB  (Monte  Yiso),  which  he  calk  the  highest  snmmit 
of  the  Alps,^  to  its  months  in  the  Adriatic,  of  which  he  has 
given  us  some  interesting  particulars,  not  to  be  found  else- 
where* He  has  also  enumerated  correctly  its  principal 
affluents  from  both  sides  :  and  in  another  passage  has  con- 
nected those  on  the  Alpine  side  with  the  lakes  from  which  they 
flow.*  The  importaxwse  of  this  great  river  in  a  geographical 
point  of  view  was  indeed  enhanced  in  the  time  of  Pliny  by 
its  haying  been  adopted  by  Augustus  as  the  boundary  through- 
out its  whole  coofse  between  the  Begions  into  which  Northern 
Italy  was  diyided:  Gallia  Transpadana  and  Yenetia  on  the 
north,  Liguria  and  Grallia  Gispadana  on  the  south. 

Of  the  Tiber  in  like  manner  he  has  given  us  a  copious 
account,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected  from  its  special 
interest  to  an  inhabitant  of  Home.  But  he  contents  himself 
on  the  other  hand  with  a  bare  mention  of  the  Amo,  as  flowing 
by  Florence  ^  :  and  notices  in  an  equally  cursory  manner  the 
Liris  (Grarigliano)  and  the  Yulturnus.    In  like  manner  his 


'  **FadQ8  a  gromio  Yesoli  montia 
oeUadmum  in  oacnmeii  Alpinm  elati 

•  .  .  pn^ucns."  Tho  nntinn  that  the 
Monte  Yiso  waa  the  highest  summit  of 
the  Alps  oontimied  to  be  entertained 
down  to  a  late  period,  and  is  not  snr- 
priaing,  on  account  of  the  prominent 
position  it  assumes,  when  viewed  from 
tho  pUkins  of  Italy.  In  like  manner 
the  Canif:fon  was  long  supposed  to  be 
the  highest  summit  of  the  Pyrenees. 
«  Ui.  15.  §  118. 

•  **  Addimni  T,ann8,  Tirinnm  Vcr- 
bttuos,  Mincium  Ikiuocus,  Olhum  Sobi- 


nna,  Lambnun  Eupilia."  iiil9,S181. 
It  appean  at  flrat  •bangethat  while  be 

mcntioHH  tho  T.aa;o  d'Tsco  (St  binus), 
and  even  tho  little  Lago  di  Pasiano 
(Eupilis),  he  has  omitted  the  much 
more  iuii>ortant  Lake  of  Lugnno,  but 
the  reason  doubtless  is  that  this  lako 
does  not  gire  rise  to  a  sepamte  river, 
its  waters  being  carried  on  by  a  idiort 
course  into  the  Lago  Magguna  (Yer- 
banus). 

'  "  Florentini  pnetoentt  Amo  M»o- 
aiti."  iii.5,|fi2. 
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account  of  Campania,  though  ushered  in  with  a  rhetorical 
flourish  in  praise  of  its  fertility,  contains  in  reality  no 
desGription  of  the  peculiar  natural  conformation  of  the  pro- 
rinoe^  of  the  yolcanic  phenomena  with  which  it  had  so  long 
been  associated,  or  even  of  the  beautiful  gulf  which  had  not 
yet  been  disfignzed  by  the  eraptions  of  YesnTins.* 

S  6.  Altogether  it  must  be  said  that  although  his  description 
of  Italy— if  this  term  can  be  applied  at  all  to  the  bare 
catalogue  of  names  which  he  has  ftnrnished  ns — supplies  nseM 
materials  to  the  topographer  from  the  great  number  of  such 
names  that  he  has  brought  together,  and  from  the  certainty 
that  these  are  in  the  main  authentic,  and  correctly  assigned  to 
their  respective  Regions,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
oompile  one  which  should  throw  less  light  upon  the  real 
geography  of  the  peninsula.  Nor  is  it  more  satisfactory  in  its 
xelation  to  historical  geography.  It  was  impossible  indeed  to 
ignore  altogether  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  this 
respect :  the  tribes  and  nations  that  had  passed  away,  or  been 
replaced  by  others^  and  the  towns  that  had  fignied  as  im- 
portant dties  in  the  early  ages  of  Home,  but  which  had  wholly 
ceased  to  exist  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  But  these  changes  are 
indicated  so  concisely,  or  so  mixed  up  in  a  confused  mass  with 
others,  that  they  have  seldom  any  real  historical  value.  In 
the  case  of  Latium  itself,  where  so  large  a  number  of  these 
early  towns  had  been  absorbed  by  the  increasing  greatness  of 
Borne,  he  gives  a  list  of  not  less  than  fifty-three  cities  (daia 
oppida)t  which  had  ceased  to  exist,  including  places  like 
AntemnsBy  Gflsninay  and  Corioli,  which  figure  conspicuously  in 
the  early  Roman  history,  mixed  up  with  names  utterly  un- 
known, and  probably  derived  only  from  ancient  rituals,  like 
that  of  the  Septimontium  at  Borne.' 

t«pii]oh6rrimiiennns.'*aa  it  is  justly  i  Tlie  laat  ezpretrioii  it  no  donht  not 

IflPHwl  by  Tadtiu,  **aiiteqaam  Veau'  intended  to  imply  that  tlioro  were  no 

vlas  mons  ardeBoena  faoiem  looi  Ter>  ruins  left,  but  aome  of  the  sites  enumc- 

Urei,"   (Tac.  Annal.  iv.  67.)  rated  ooold  hardly  hafe  been  uninha- 

•  iU.  5,  §  70.     Ita  ex  antiqno  Latio  bited  in  VUafB  ftimeb 
un  popaU  in««rien  one  veitigiu." 
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At  the  same  timo  he  iiccepts  without  hesitation  the  assertion 
of  an  author  named  i^icinius  Mucianus — a  contemporary  of  his 
own — that  there  had  once  been  twenty-four  other  towns  on  the 
Bite  then  ooeupied  by  the  Pontine  Marshes  * :  as  well  as  the 
not  less  astonnding  conclusion  that  £0001100  Theophiastns  still 
described  the  insulated  pramontory  of  Oiiceii  (Monte  Ciioello) 
as  an  island^  and  stated  its  dimensions,  iherrfon  the  whole  of 
the  intervening  space  by  which  it  was  joined  to  the  mainland 
had  been  "added  to  Italy"  since  the  year  in  which  that 
author  wrote  ^  (u.C.  440).  Uncritical  iis  this  conclusion  would 
have  been,  had  Theophrastus  really  made  the  statement,  it 
becomes  ten  times  more  so  when  we  find,  from  the  paasan^e 
which  is  still  extant,  that  TluH)phrastu8  said  nothing  of  the 
kind,  but  correctly  described  "the  Circeium"  as  a  lofty  pro- 
montory,  which  toas  iodd  by  the  inhahUants  to  have  been  once  an 
•idand,  but  had  become  united  to  the  mainland  by  the  alluvial 
•deposits  of  rirers.'  This  is  only  one  instance  out  of  many  of 
the  strange  manner  in  which  Pliny  misoonoeiyed  or  mis- 
interpreted the  authorities  he  had  so  diligently  collected. 

§  7.  His  account  of  the  two  great  islands  of  Sardinia  and 
Corsica  is  singularly  nicap^re.  After  stating:  with  tolerable 
I'orrcctncss  the  len^rth  and  breadth  of  Corsica  and  its  distance 
from  the  mainland  (►f  Etniria,  he  tells  us  that  it  contained 
eighteen  "civitates" — meaning  of  (Hiurse  tribes  or  communities, 
not  cities — imd  two  colonies,  Mariana  and  Aleria,  the  one 
founded  by  Marius,  the  other  by  Sulla.  And  this  is  all  I  Not 
a  word  of  its  mountain  ranges,  so  conspicuous  to  any  one  that 
had  sailed  over  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea :  or  of  the  yast  forests  that 


*  ''A  Ciroeis  pains  Ponpflina  cat, 

qucm  locum  xxiv  urbium  fuisse 
Muciauaa  ter  consul  prodidit,"  iii.  5, 
$  59.  Some  M68.  httn  xzziit  It  is 
<lini(  ult  to  imdfTstfttul  what  miHoonrtfp- 
iioo  could  have  given  risti  to  thia  straugt) 
otatement,  no  tnoe  of  whieh  b  found 
in  any  otlior  authority.  The  fact  of 
Mucianus  having  been  three  times 
oonsiil  is  cnriotuly  introduoed,  as  if  it 
added  to  his  aathority  npoia  aneh  a 


point. 

*  n.irl.  §  58,  "  niooplirastus  .  .  . 
Circeiorum  insulas  meunuram  poaoit 
stadia  octoginta,  in  eo  volnmine  qnod 
Bcripait  Nicodoro  Athriiii  nsiimi  mnt:ris- 
tratu,  qui  fuit  Urbis  uoatra)  occoxb 
anna  Quidqnld  est  ergo  temutun 
prfloter  decern  millia  pfis^uum  prope 
ambitus,  adnexum  iuauke  post  eam 
amram  aooessit  Italin.'* 

*  Tfafiophiast  EUL  Fkud,    8;  f  a 
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lendeied  it  shaggy  and  sayage,"  as  it  was  foioibly  termed  by 
Theophiastos  ^ :  or  of  the  wildness  of  its  inhabitants,  resulting 
from  these  physical  pecnliaiities.  Of  Sardinia  he  tells  ns  little 
more.   Though  his  measurements  of  its  dimensions  are  mnch 

more  accurate  than  those  of  Strabo,  ho  gives  ns  no  jjcncral  idea 
of  the  coiintrv,  and  does  not  even  mention  its  unliealthiiK  ss,  for 
which  it  WJI.S  almost  proverbial  among  the  Romans  in  his  time." 

With  Sicily  he  was  of  course  mucli  better  acquainted  :  and 
here  his  detailed  enumeration  of  the  towns  of  the  island  is  the 
mote  interesting,  because  we  have  the  opportunity  of  cx)m«- 
paring  it  with  the  lists  given  by  Cicero  in  his  Verrine  orations, 
to  which  we  axe  indebted  for  so  much  interesting  information 
oonceming  the  toppgxaphy  of  the  island.  But  as  usual  he 
gives  us  little  mm,  and  even  his  passing  allusions  to  the 
volcanic  phenomena  of  JEtm  and  the  ..^h'an  Islands,  which 
he  could  not  well  ignore  altogether,  are  as  meagre  as  possible. 
At  the  same  time  he  enumerates  the  names  of  all  the  smaller 
islands  near  the  coasts  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  many  of  them  mere 
ro<'ks,  wholly  unworthy  of  notice.  Nor  has  this  list  even  the 
merit  of  accuracy,  for  in  two  instances  he  inserts  the  same 
ialand  twice  over  :  one  as  Flanaiia,  and  again  as  Planasia  :  the 
other  under  the  two  different  names  of  Osteodes  and  Ustica, 
both  of  which  unqnestionably  refer  to  the  same  island.' 

§  8.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  in  detail  the  particulais  tiiat 
he  has  left  us  concerning  the  other  countries  of  Europe  that 
were  in  his  time  subject  to  the  Roman  Empire.  Those  that  had 
been  long  reduced  under  the  usual  form  of  provincial  adminis- 
tration, as  was  the  case  with  I]lyri<'i]in  and  Dalmatia,  furnished 
him  with  statistical  details  similar  to  those  of  Gaul  and  8pain ; 


irrp^uifihv'  iKg*  But  Plant,  8, 
§2. 

•  Thus  Mela  terma  it  **  fertilifl  et  soli 
qiiam  ocbU  mi'Iioris,  atquo  ut  To  ounda 
ita  p«ne  postilcns  "  (ii.  7,  §  123)  and 
Ifartial  xima  its  nainf  aa  the  very  type 
of  a  deadly  climate  ("  in  medio  Tiburo 
Fardiniii  eat,"  Kpigr.  iv.  GO)  Tnritiis 
also  telli)  U8  that  a  number  of  persons 


aeenwd  of  £g>-ptiaii  and  Jewish  snper- 

stitions  were  traiisi>ort<  <1  to  the  island, 
where  if  they  perished  from  the  elimato 
it  would  be  little  loss  ("  td  ob  pravita- 
tem  ccoli  interisscnt,  vile  danmum," 
Tac.  Ann.  ii.  85).  It  was  thus  looked 
on  as  a  kind  of  Cayenne. 

'  See  the  articlen  Planasia  and 
Osteodes  in  Dr.  Bmith'a  DieL  oj  Qeogr, 
vol.  ii. 
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and  he  has  grouped  together  the  different  tribes  of  theee  wild 
mountain  regicnifl,  aooofding  to  their  diyision  into  "  oonTentna  ** 
for  administratiye  pozpoaea.  This  affoida  na  at  leaat  Bome 
approach  towards  a  geographical  anangement;  bat  veiry  few  of 
the  populi "  ihna  ennmeiated  can  be  identified.  Hia  geogiar 
phical  knowledge  of  these  piovinoes,  as  well  as  those  extending 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Danube— Khaetia,  Vindelieia,  Noricum, 
and  Pannonia — was  however  decidedly  in  advance  of  that 
possessed  by  any  of  the  Greek  writers  :  he  was  well  informed 
concerning  the  tributaries  of  the  Danube — the  Save,  the  Drave, 
and  the  Ck)lapiB  (Kulpa),  which  joined  the  Save  at  Siscia :  ^ 
and  he  justly  censures  the  writers  who  had  represented  an  arm 
of  the  Danube  as  flowing  into  the  Adriatic  and  giving  name  to 
the  peninsula  of  Istria.*  Moesia  on  the  oontiaiy,  which  bad 
been  lately  incozpoiated  in  the  Boman  Empiie^  he  disposes  of 
in  a  very  sommaiy  manner :  and  with  Daoia  and  the  provincea 
beyond  the  Danube  which  had  not  yet  been  brought  under 
8ubje<;tion,  his  acquaintance  was  so  imperfect  that  he  hardly 
mentions  them  at  all.' 

§  1).  There  is  hardly  any  portion  of  his  work,  which  more 
strongly  exemplifies  all  the  defects  of  Pliny's  method,  and  his 
utter  want  of  conception  of  the  task  he  had  undertaken  as  a 
geographer,  than  his  description  of  Greece— a  country  on 
which,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  he  dwells  at  considerable  length, 
on  account  of  its  ancient  £une  and  literary  celebrity.  Henoe 
be  could  not  have  wanted  for  good  materials  bad  be  eboaen  to 
avail  himself  of  them.  But  as  usual  be  affords  us  no  real 
description  of  the  country,  either  geographical  or  physical,  and 
presents  us  with  notiiiug  l)nt  a  coiifiisL'd  assemblage  of  names. 


*  Siaoia,  still  called  Siszek,  bad  \yecn 
converted  into  a  fortren  by  Augiistus, 
and  for  some  time  afterwards  continued 
to  be  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  PHnnonia. 
It  afterwards  gradually  declined,  as 
Simiiun,  lower  down  the  Dumbe,  mm 
into  imt>ortance. 

*  iii.  18,  §  1 27.  lie  adds  with  unutiual 
«ni|iluwii:  **NiiUiis  enlm  ex  DMiiiTio 


amnia  in  mare  Hadriaticum  effunditnr.** 
Tbeeontrary  opinion,  as  we  have  seen, 

was  still  held  by  Comeliu.s  Nejxig  and 
by  Mela.  See  Chapter  XXUI.  p.  357. 

*  He  does  not  appear  to  have  had 
any  knowledge  of  the  great  river  Theiaa, 
or  of  the  Carpafliiati  moimtiinH,  the 
name  of  which  upixiirs  ior  the  first 
lime  in  Ploleiii  J. 
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lendeied  even  moie  oonfiifled  and  perplexing  by  the  miztnie  of 
thoee  of  different  ages  into  one  nndiatingqiahed  mass.  We 
bare  seen  that  Strabo  impaired  the  clearness  of  his  geogiar 

phiciil  account  of  Hellas  by  an  excess  of  archa)ologiciU  lore, 
and  by  needless  discussions  on  the  connection  of  the  Homeric 
geography  with  that  of  his  own  time.  But  ho  took  care  at 
least  to  keep  the  two  distinct^  and  if  he  devoted  a  dispro- 
poitionate  amount  of  space  to  such  antiquarian  disquisitions^ 
he  did  not  omit  to  give  ns  a  (dear  geogiaphioal  outline  of  each 
prorince  and  district  of  Gieeoe.  Fliny  gives  ns  no  soch 
oailine  (beyond  the  trite  comparison  of  the  Peloponnese  to  a 
plane  leaf),  while  the  names  which  he  heaps  together  in  a  con- 
ftised  jumble  are  some  of  them  places  that  were  still  peopled 
and  inhabited,  some  of  them  derived  from  the  Homeric  geo- 
graphy, that  had  long  since  disappeared,  others  merely  obsolete 
or  poetical  names  for  the  same  towns  that  he  enumerated  under 
their  later  appellations.  He  had  apparently  in  this  instance 
no  official  catalogue  upon  which  to  rely  with  regard  to  the 
existing  state  of  things,  and  hence  compiled  at  random  horn 
his  Greek  anthorities,  with  no  intelligible  criterion  or  rale  of 
selection. 

For  the  northern  coasts  of  the  -^gean  he  presents  us  with  a 
tolerable  paraplus :  but  his  enumeration  of  the  islands  in  that 
and  the  Ionian  Sea  is  again  a  mere  dry  nomenclature,  inter- 
spersed with  occasional  statements  of  the  distances  from  one  to 
the  other,  but  unaccompanied  with  any  geographical  indicar 
tions  of  their  position  :_except  in.  the.  case  of  the  Cyclades, 
the  arrangement  of  which  in  a  kind  of  cirde,  with  D^oe  as 
its  centre^  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  received 
points  of  geography.^  But  even  here  he  was  unable  to  adhere 
to  any  definite  or  intelligible  order,  and  has  confused  his 

*  According  to  Strabo  (z.  5,  §  2)  i  at  first  twelve  of  them,  but  others  were 

the  Cyclades  were  not  merely  a  geo-  subsequently  added.   Strabo  however 

^rrapliiciil  designation,  but  represented  '  rejects  the  three  insignificant  islands 

an  union  for  saored  porpo^icH,  who  used  of  Prepesiuthus,  Oliarus,  and  Gyarus, 

to  aand  ■Mriflctal  deputies  {Hmpaif)  whidi  nwe  admitted  by  Artomidomt, 

MddionlbiiiditoMos.  Thanwtn  aiidllintTCdiMMtbeniinbwtotwelvv. 
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enumeration  by  the  introduction  of  obscure  islets  out  of  their 
place,  and  the  omission  of  others  of  more  importance  where 
they  would  naturally  be  looked  for.' 

§  10.  His  aocotmts  of  the  Euxine  and  its  Euopeaii  shores 
is  tolerably  foil  and  ciicnmstantjal,  but  as  in  other  cases  is 
obsoured  by  the  oonfosioii  arisiiig  from  his  mixing  up  names 
and  statements  derived  finxm  Herodotos  or  writers  who  followed 
him,  with  those  of  biter  anthois  who  described  a  state  of  things 
wholly  diflerent.  Thus  we  find  him  reintroducing  the  Panticapes 
as  one  of  the  rivers  of  Scythia,  which  he  describes  a^i  separating 
the  airricultural  Scythians  (Georgi)  from  the  nomads — a  state- 
ment derived  from  Herodotus  and  Ephorus ;  ^  and  he  adds  that 
some  writers  represented  the  Panticapes  as  a  confluent  of  the 
Boiysthenes  below  Olbia,  while  those  better  informed  (diligen- 
tiores)  called  this  confluent  the  Hypanis :  ''so  great  was  the 
error  (he  observes)  of  those  who  placed  that  river  (the  Hypanis) 
in  Asia.'* '  But  Strabo  had  correctly  pointed  out  that  there 
was  a  river  Hypanis  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Enxine  (the 
modem  Kuban)  of  the  same  name  with  that  which  fell  into 
tho  Borysthenes.®  That  any  doubt  should  exist  in  the  time  of 
IMiny  with  re^^ard  to  the  junction  of  the  latter  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  such  a  flourishiuir  commercial  city  as 
Olbiopolis,  is  utterly  impossible,  and  his  confusion  of  ideas  cau 
only  be  accounted  for  l»y  the  incoherent  manner  in  which  ho 
has  brought  together  his  multifarious  authorities.  In  like 
manner  he  introduces  the  rivers  Hypacyris  and  Gerrhus,  both 
of  which  are  found  in  Herodotus,*  but  as  Mr.  Bawlinson  ob* 


*  Thus  ho  nnmfs  Propisintliiis — a 
mcro  iiilet  idtuuted  betwecu  Oliurus  and 
Siphnns,  as  if  it  lay  between  Seriphiu 
and  CythnuB— «id  jumps  from  Myco- 
nu8  to  )Siphnii%  nturoing  at'lcrwurds 
to  OUinUi  Faroa,  and  Kaxos. 

•  See  Clmptor  VI.  p.  185. 

'  *^Qiiidam  Panticapen  coafluere 
infra  Olbtam  omn  Boryatheiie  taidimt, 
dillgentiorci;  Hypanim.  tunto  erroro 
eonim  qui  ilium  in  Asiie  parte  prodi- 
deie.**  IT.  13.  §  83. 


>  '  Hercxlot.  iv.  55.  50.  Not  only  d  03 
Pliny  introduce  thcsu  obacure  names, 
which  were  certainly  unknown  in  his 

1  day,  but  ho  mentions  tho  Ilypncyria 
twice  over,  once  under  the  name  of 
Pacyrifl,  and  again  under  that  of  Hy« 
pacuris,  the  form  that  is  n.so(l  hy  Mela 
(it.  1,  §  4).  Beaidea  these  he  meniioiui 
abo  two  rireft,  iridob  ba  ealb  the 
Aoefllnoa  and  Bugos,  neithor  of  which 
can  be  identified.  Uia  lac  us  Bogea  *' 
ia  apparently  the  Puteid  8ea. 
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serves  "  dofy  identification  with  any  existing  stream and 
certainly  Pliny  had  no  better  means  ol  identifying  them* 
This  put  of  his  work  indeed  (like  many  others)  does  not 
represent  the  geography  of  any  period  in  particular,  bat  is 
a  mere  compilation  mixed  np  of  the  past  and  present,  and  of 
names  huddled  together  without  anything  like  a  clear  con- 
ception of  their  position  or  geographical  arrangement. 

This  is  still  more  the  case  with  the  enumeration  of  the 
Scythian  tribes  of  the  interior,  where  we  tind  the  names  of 
nations  familiar  to  the  Augustan  age,  such  as  the  Geloni  and 
Agathyrsi,  associated  with  others  like  the  Thyssagetfe  and 
Budini,  which  were  known  only  from  Herodotus,  and  had  been 
wholly  ignored  by  Stiabo  and  the  other  Greek  geographers. 
It  is  still  more  inezcnsable  that  he  not  only  inclndes  in  his 
list  the  fabulous  Arimaspians,  but  proceeds  to  give  a  full 
account  of  the  Khipnean  Mountains,  and  the  region  where  the 
air  was  perpetually  lillod  with  suow  falling  in  great  flakes  like 
feathers.  Beyond  tliis  lay  the  land  of  the  Hyperboreans,  of 
whom  he  gives  a  similar  account  to  that  of  Mela,  both  in  all 
probability  derived  from  the  same  source.^  He  afterwards  (as 
already  mentioned)  crosses  the  Bhipflsan  mountains  to  tiie 
Northern  Ocean,' and  follows  its  shores  westward  towards  Spain 
and  Gades.  Of  the  nations  in  this  part  of  Europe,  and  of  the 
islands  that  adjoined  its  shores  he  admits  his  almost  entire 
ignorance,  but  collects  together  a  few  scattered  notices  from 
Greek  writers  of  an  immensely  largo  island  called  byXenophon 
of  Lampsacus  Baltia  and  by  Py  theas  Basilia  :^  of  another  called 


»  iv.  12,  §§88-01.  Ho  iiideod  intrrv 
dooea  the  account  of  the  Uvperboreans 
with  m  ezpreeaioo  of  doabl  (ti  credi* 
miu);  bat  at  the  end  adds  that  there 
cma  be  no  doubt  of  their  existence  (nec 
lioel  dobitare  de  gente  eaX  00  account 
of  tiie  faet,  attested  by  many  authori), 
of  their  having  tent  aaoied  olferiDgii  to 
Delo8. 

'  iv.  13.  §  94.  See  above,  p.  888. 
■  "  Xenophon  LampiacenuB  a  litfeore 
gcythanun  tridui  navigatione  insulam 

VOL.  U. 


case  inuDeosaB  ma^ifudinis  Baltiam 
tiadity  eMtdemTytheaa  Baiiliam  nomi- 
nat.**  W.  13,  §  95.    But  in  niwUMr 

passage  (xxxvii.  2,  §  35),  where  bo 
quotea  more  fully  the  statemeut  of 
Pytheas,  he  says  timt  he  called  the 
iBland  Abaltm,  while  Timn^  gOVO  tt 
the  nanu>  of  Ha.Hiliu.  S<>  little  can  we 
depeud  upon  tlie  ncciiracy  of  his 
reterenoea. 

The  name  of  BalUa,  which  hero 
appears  for  the  first  time,  is  interesting 

2  D 
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Hannrmift,  wbeie  amber  was  oast  op  by  the  waves  in  spang  ^ 
Mtd  others  called  Oona  wheie  the  inhabitants  lived  solely  on 
the  eggs  of  se^-birds  and  oats,  a  description  which  has  nothing 

in  it  really  marvellous,  though  it  evidently  appeared  so  to  the 
Greeks. 

§  11.  The  northern  shores  of  Germany  he  tells  us  were 
better  known :  but  even  here  his  information  was  really  very 
vague  and  imperfect,  though  we  discern  some  glimmezinga  of 
a  better  knowledge  of  this  part  of  Europe.  He  mentions  the 
existence  of  a  great  bay  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Godaais 
Sinns  (a  name  we  have  already  met  with  in  MelaX  which  was 
studded  with  large  islands.  One  of  these,  called  Scandinavia, 
was  of  unknown  extent,  bat  so  large  as  to  be  said  by  its  inha- 
bitants to  form  anotlier  quarter  of  the  worhl,^  Another,  namtnl 
Eningia,  was  supposed  to  be  of  equal  extent.  He  was  acquainted 
with  the  Cimbrian  Promontory  and  tlie  manner  in  which  it  pn>- 
jected  far  to  the  north :  but  strangely  connects  this  with  a 
range  of  mountains  which  he  called  Sevo,  and  describes  as  not 
inferior  to  the  Bhipoan  moimtains^  and  as  forming  the  gred 
bay  already  refeired  to.*  Of  course  snch  a  range  had  no  veal 


M  the  origin  of  our  modern  term  Baltie. 
But  the  latter,  a-s  ftpplicd  in  the  grent 
inland  northern  sea,  was  unknown  to 
tiaaaneienti. 

*  This  namo  is  apparently  derived 
from  Timieaa;  but  toe  whole  aoooont 
is  vury  ooi^ftiMd.  The  ialand  intsnded 
is  in  all  probability  the  samo  as  that 
previonsly  mentioned.  All  these 
notices  from  the  earlier  Greek  wfiten 
point  to  a  coufudoo  between  two  dif- 
ferent sets  of  traditions — both  derived 
from  the  amber  tradera  to  the  Baltic ; 
the  one  referring  to  the  islands  imme- 
diately adjoining  its  southern  coast, 
where  the  amber  was  really  found ;  the 
olliflr  oooveying  lome  vague  notion  of 
immcnso  islnnda  to  the  north,  incliuling 
piobably  the  southern  portion  of  the 
SoandioaTian  penfaumla. 

•  This  u  tne  first  mention  in  any 
ancient  writer  of  this  now  familiar 
name.  It  appears,  indeed,  in  ■ome 
editioiii  of  Meiaybal  it  ft  mera  uU^ 


trary  correction  of  the  editors^  mfa^ 
tuted  for  ''Onlanovia,**  which  !^  Uie 
reading  of  the  best  MS8.  See  I'arihe  j** 
edition. 

•  "Mons  Sevo  ibi  immi  n-".i  n»>c 
Bipais  jagis  minor  imnianf-m  ad  Cim> 
liforam  natjue  proimwitufiwB  cAcK 
8iniim,  qtii  Colanus  V'^Mttir.  r- r*  rtip 
insulisy  ^uarum  i^lf  iriwifrr*  eat  bcaikdi* 
navia,  inoompcrtg  ma^tndima,  par> 
tionem  Lmtum  ejui>,  t^ood  notnm  il^ 
Hilluvionum  geute  D  inooKnt^  pari*, 
qua)  alterum  orbcm  tcrrurum  twa 
appellat :  nec  minor  oil  Cftltimm 
Eninf^iar  iv.  13,  §(>6. 

The  name  uf  the  Uillevionos  is  other> 
wise  unknown,  unless  thoy  are  to 
rcganlc<i  as  itlontical  with  the  A«»wMi 
of  Ptolemy.  That  of  Kningia  is  also 
foond  in  no  other  willw ;  tke  e» 
jecture  th  it  Fmbuul  is  nu^iiul,  i« 
tremcly  far-futchod  and  imj 
None  of  the  miBM  ftn 
in  liMt  be  idflotifled  with  n J  ( 
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exutenoe,  bat  it  is  cnriotui  that  its  mention  hj  Fliny  in  this 
passage  is  entirely  isolated,  and  nothing  ooraespondiiig  to  it  is 
found  in  any  other  anthor,  except  Solinus,  who,  as  njsual,  simply 

copies  Pliny.' 

His  account  of  Germany  in  general  is  singularly  defective 
and  scanty:  especially  when  we  consider  that  Pliny  had  him- 
self served  in  that  country,  and  had  written  an  elaborate  his- 
tory of  the  wars  of  the  llomans  with  the  Germans.  The  first 
nation  adjoining  Sarmatia  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  he 
tells  HB,  were  the  Ingnvones,  nnder  which  general  appellation 
he  indndes  the  Gimbri,  Tentones  and  ChancL  He  most  there- 
fore haye  regarded  them  as  occupying  the  whole  of  the  north 
of  Germany,  from  the  Tistnia  to  the  Weser.  Bnt  he  names 
also  the  Vindili,  whom  he  appears  to  place  in  the  nortli-uust  of 
Germany;  the  Istai^'vones  nearer  the  liliino,  and  the  Hemiiones 
in  the  interior  of  the  country,  to  wlioni  he  assigns  the  well- 
known  tribes  or  nations  of  the  Suevi,  Hermunduri,  Chatti  and 
Chernsci.  But  he  gives  us  no  statement  at  all  of  the  position 
or  boundaries  of  these  several  nations :  and  merely  cnnmerates 
by  name  the  great  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Ocean — ^the 
Yistnla,  the  Elbe  (Albis),  the  Weser  (Visnrgis),  the  Ems 
(Amisins),  the  Bhine  and  the  Mense.  With  tiiese  he  asso- 
ciates one  obscnre  name^  otherwise  unknown,  that  of  the 
Guttalus,  which  he  apparently  places  east  of  the  Vistula,  and 
therefore  not  properly  in  Germany  at  all.^    He  notices  also 

lo  oeiiainty,  or  even  probability.  But  I  that  ooantry,  whils  the  Bomans,  who 


Plillj  seems  certainly  to  have  had  a 
ntron^  impreRsion  of  ilie  existence  of 
cxtentiivc  landit  (which  of  course  he 
v^Bided  as  islands)  in  the  northerp 

oct-an.  Ho  elsewhere  tell^<  ns  fii.  I(i8, 
§*24tl),  "  Num  ct  uGormuuia  iiumi  usa« 
inanlofl  non  pridem  cogiiitas  oompertum 
hiiJfC-o."  It  is  htnuii^M  that  he  d(M:*8  not 
sceui  to  suiipect  iJteir  identity  with 


heard  of  Ihem  through  the  Gennaos, 
placed  them  opposite  to  the  ahoras  of 
Germany. 

'  Solin.  c  20,  §  1. 

•  This  would  appear  from  the  order 
in  which  he  cnumerati  s  them  (iv.  13, 
8. 28,  §  100) :  "  Amnes  clari  iti  Oeeanum 
d«  fluunt  (iuttftluM.  VistilluH  .sive  Vi.stla, 
Albis,"  etc.  But  SulinuH,  who  as  uuual 


those  Tagnely  mentioned  by  earlier  copies  Pliny,  says :  "  de  intemis  ejoa 

Gnek   writers,  already  referre<l  to.  (Genniiniii')  partiliua  Alba.  Guthaluj*, 

These  were  described  by  them  as  oppo<  |  Vistia  amues  latihuimi  protcipitunt  in 

tItetotheeoutofBcythia,  because  all  {  Ooeaonm"  (Holin.  c.  20.  §  2).  Ho 

thf'ir   iiitrrc<;iirse   with   the  northern  ;  thert  fuic  pluct d  (lie  CJiittJiIua  In'tween 

ooeao  passed  from  the  Euxine  throagb  •  the  i!<lbe  and  the  V  btula.   It  seems 
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the  ebain  of  ulaiids  ertending  along  the  ooast  of  Gennany 
between  the  moiith  of  the  Bhine  and  the  Oimlnnan  Ftomontoryy* 
to  one  of  which  the  name  of  Gleeazia  had  been  giyen  by  the 

Koman  soldiers,  on  account  of  their  having  found  amber  there.* 
The  Uiime  was  by  some  writers  extended  to  the  whole  group. 

§  12.  Still  more  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  is  his  notice  of 
the  British  Islands.  Britain  itself,  or  Albion  as  he  considers 
it  ought  more  properly  to  be  called,  had  in  his  time  been  in 
great  part  subdoedy  but  he  contents  himself  with  remarking 
that  in  thirty  yeaia  the  Koman  arms  had  not  extended  the 
knowledge  of  it  beyond  the  Caledonian  Fofests,"'  and  then  gives 
its  length  and  breadth  aooording  to  Agiippa»  in  whose  time  it 
was  still  oompaiatiTely  nnknown.  He  does  not  give  the  name 
<if  a  single  people,  town,  or  riyer:  and  as  usual  has  no  particnlars 
of  its  physical  geography,  natural  productions,  or  the  manners 
of  its  inhabitants.  Of  Ireland  (Hiberniaj  he  tells  us  only  that  it 
was  about  the  same  breadth  as  Britain,  but  two  hundred  miles 
shorter :  and  adds  that  the  shortest  passage  to  it,  from  the  land 
of  the  Silures,  was  thirty  miles.  But  while  he  thus  gives  ns 
absolutely  no  particulars  as  to  the  large  and  really  important 
islands^  he  enumerates  a  number  of  small  ones  which  were 
scattered  around  them,  including  the  Orcades,  the  .^<mod» 
(the  HflBmodis  of  Mela),  the  Hiebndes  (the  original  fcnm  of  the 
word  which  has  been  perverted  into  the  modem  Hebrides)' 


more  probaUe  that  the  nsBM  hftd  boon 

mianlaced  by  Pliny,  and  really  referred 
to  Uie  Odor,  than  tluit  bo  had  no  notion 
of  that  great  river,  and  yet  mentioned 
the  Pregel  or  any  other  obscure  stream 
east  of  the  Viattila,  with  which  the 
Guttalus  has  been  identitied  by  Ger- 
man writers.  But  it  is  strange  that 
no  definite  mention  of  the  Oder  is  found 
in  any  ancient  geoflrrapher :  its  identi- 
fication with  the  viMW  of  PIdemy 
being  very  dubious. 

*  With  this  important  feature  of  the 
north  coast  of  Gennany  he  was  well 
acqtiainted.  "Promontorium  Cimbro- 
rum  exourrens  in  maria  longe  penin- 
■ii]ameadt,**iT.18,S97. 


>  He  states  that  there  were  in  all 

twenty-tlireo  of  these  islands,  whioh 
bad  been  made  known  by  the  Roman 
arms :  among  the  most  celebrated  of 
these  were  Bovoana  (see  Chapter  XX.) 
and  Glnesaria  or  Glessaria  *'  a  succino 
militia)  appellata."  It  is  clear  that  he 
means  to  say  the  island  was  so  ciJled 
by  the  soldiers  of  Germanious  because 
they  found  amber  there,  which  as  he 
elsewhere  tells  us  (zxxTiL  §  42)  was 
called  by  the  Germans  "gls)imm  "  or 
"  glessum  *'  (t.e.  Gla8> 
*  iv.  16,  §  102. 

'  Tho  form  Hebrides  is  sanctioned 
by  one  or  two  of  the  MSS.  of  Pliny,  but 
ttiefionnHebiidfla(orH»biidesXwhiali  is 
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and  others  which  he  enumerates  by  name  as  existing  hetuoem 
BrUain  and  Ireland,  among  whioh  we  find  (assoeiated  with  Mona 
and  Monapia»  oonesponding  to  Angleiea  and  the  Isle  of  Man) 
the  name  of  Yectis^  unqneftionably  the  Isle  of  Wight !  *  The 
most  distant  of  all  he  tells'  ns  was  Thnle,  his  notice  of  which 
has  been  already  cited  :  and  he  then  refers  to  the  statement  of 
Timaeus  (already  noticed)  concerning  an  island  called  Mictis 
from  whence  tin  was  brought.^  It  is  strange  to  find  Pliny 
still  referring  to  an  author  like  Timajus,  who  wrote  more  than 
three  centimes  before,  for  an  account  of  the  British  tin  trade, 
and  either  imable  or  else  too  careless  to  add  any  particulars 
fnm  later  authorities.  In  ommon  with  most  earlier  writers  he 
connected  the  Cassiterides  with  Spain,*  and  no  mention  of  this 
celebrated  name  is  found  among  the  islands  adjoining  Britain. 


Section  3. — Geography  0/  Asia  and  Africa. 

§  !•  Pliny's  geography  of  Asia  and  Africa  is  in  some 
respects  more  interesting  than  his  account  of  Europe.   It  is 

indeed  to  a  great  extent  characterized  by  the  same  defects,' 
while  his  materials  were  on  the  whole  very  inferior.  But  it 
nevertheless  contains  considerable  additions  to  our  informa- 


found  in  all  the  best  e«litions  of  Pliny,  | 
uid  tlie  MSS.  of  highost  authority,  ia  i 
•trouglv  ooDfimed  Vf  Ptolemy,  who 

writfB  tne name "E/SouJeu  ( Ptol.  ii.  2,  §  1 1 ).  I 

*  The  namo  of  Monapia  first  oocors 
In  PHny,  and  mmt  be  nnqveetiooably 

iciontitieii  with  tlie  Isk-  of  Man  ;  tliougn  , 
the  name  of  tlic  latter  would  diapoeo 
uii  at  first  to  consider  it  as  representing 
Mona.  But  the  Mona  of  the  Romana, 
which  was  attncko<l  by  Suetonius 
Paulinu^  and  Agricola,  was  certainly 
Anglesea.  Ciosar,  who  places  it  mid- 
way between  Britain  and  Iriliind  (B.  G. 
T.  13)  probably  confounded  tlic  two.  i 

*  See  Chapter  XY.  p.  603.  | 

*  iv.  22.  B.  36.  §  119.    "  Ex  adverso 
CMtiboria)  uomplures  sunt  insulffi  Caa-  \ 


Bitcrides  diotiB  Gimii  a  Mflitete 

plumbL" 

'  A  atrildiig  inBtanee  of  flieee  b 

found  in  his  description  of  Mount 
Taurua  (v.  27.  »7-i^9>  Herehehaa 
evidently  taken  up  tiie  ideft  of  Elr»- 
tosthenes  of  extending  this  name  to 
the  whole  chain  of  mountains,  or  rather 
suooeseion  of  chains,  which  extended 
aoroee  Asia  from  west  to  cast,  from 
Lycia  to  tho  Indian  Ocean  ;  but  he 
ha.s  so  disguised  and  disfigured  this 
by  his  rhetorical  plmuea  and  far* 
fetche^^l  turns  of  expresaion  as  to  be 
much  more  calculated  to  coufuso  hia 
leader  fban  to  aasist  him  in  forming  » 
general  notloii  of  the  pbyakal  rtrueUiro 
of  Aaia. 
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tion.  For  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  he 
hud  here  again  the  advantages  lesolting  ficom  the  Boman 
administration,  and  henoe  he  possessed  the  means  of  giving 
a  topographical  review  of  the  provinces  of  Northern  Africa 
from  Hanretania  to  Egypt  more  complete  and  elaborate  than 
that  of  any  former  writer.  In  regard  to  Syria  and  Asia  Minor 
also  he  had  ample  means  of  information:  and  though  in 
respect  to  the  latter  country  he  wanted  the  advantage  pos- 
sessed by  Strabo  of  extensive  personal  at'tjuaintauce,  and  has 
failed  (as  usnal)  to  give  us  any  clear  general  outline  of  Hs 
physical  geography,  he  has,  by  the  number  of  towns  he  enume- 
rates, and  their  arrangement  under  the  different  "  conventus  *' 
or  juridical  divisions,  furnished  us  with  important  addi- 
tions to  our  topographical  knowledge.  In  this  respect  his 
account  of  Asia  Minor  is  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  Greece^ 
but  it  is  disfigured  to  a  great  extent  by  the  same  accumulation 
of  obscure  names,  either  of  places  that  had  long  since  dis- 
appeared, or  that  had  never  been  more  than  poetical  or  anti- 
quarian ap]K3llations  for  cities  better  known  under  their 
ordinary  names.  In  like  manner  his  enumeration  of  the 
islands  that  line  tlie  eastern  coasts  of  the  iEgean  is  a  detailed 
and  minute  list^  in  which  he  lias  sought  to  include  every  rock 
or  islet  that  bore  a  name,  without  any  distinction  as  to  their 
geographical  importance,  and  generally  without  any  clear 
indication  of  their  position.' 

§  2.  His  account  of  Syria  is  one  of  the  clearest  and  most 
satis&ctory  portions  of  his  work.  While  that  country  had 
been  brought  wholly  under  the  Roman  administration  and 
was  enjoying  a  state  of  tlio  highest  prosperity,  the  recent 
wars  of  Vespasian  and  Titus  in  Juda'a  had  attracted  tho 
6|>ecial  attention  of  the  Roman  world  to  this  quarter,  and 
Pliny  doubtless  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  excellent  materials. 


'  It  18  a  marked  in  status  of  the  caro- 
leaaoeaB  with  wiiicii  these  lists  are  com* 
liikd  that  he  nofc  onl j  iadndet  Teoe, 
a  weU-known  dtj  on  the  nminliwii 


amongf  the  ieland.*;  l>tit  82M3cially  de- 
scxibes  ii  u  suob  :  "  Clara  vero  in  aUo 
Tom  com  oppido  "  (▼.  81.  §  13b). 
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Hence  we  find  him  not  only  giving  us  a  correct,  as  well  as 
minute,  description  of  the  coast  from  the  confines  of  £gypt  to 
the  Gulf  of  Issus,  but  explaining  clearly  the  peculiar  con- 
formatioii  of  the  two  parallel  ridges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti" 
LebanoUy  with  the  rise  of  the  Oxontes  between  them  and  in 
like  manner  giving  a  fall  and  aoonrate  aooomt  of  the  oomse 
of  the  Jordan,  and  of  the  two  lakes  that  it  formed,  which  he 
calls  Gknnesaia  and  Asphaltites.^  But  lie  estimates  the 
length  of  the  latter  (the  Dead  Sea)  at  100  Roman  miles,  and 
its  greatest  breadth  at  25,  both  dimensions  being  just  about 
double  the  reality.  He  gives  also  a  very  exaggerated  descrip- 
tion of  Mount  Casius  (Jebel  Okra)  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Orontes,  which  he  asserts  to  be  so  lofty  that  the  rising  sun 
could  be  seen  from  its  summit  ihree  hown  before  it  was  visible 
from  below.'  It  was  doubtless  the  isolated  character  of  this 
monntain,  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea,  that  gave  rise  to  the 
notion  of  its  great  altitude,  while  its  proximity  to  the  cities  of 
Seleucia  and  Antioch  led  to  its  being  frequently  ascended.' 
According  to  Pliny  the  ascent  by  the  winding  course  neces- 
sarily followed  occupied  nineteen  miles,  whilst  its  direct 
height  was  only  four.* 

Pliny  is  also  the  first  author  who  gives  us  any  special  notice 
of  Palmyra,  which  was  in  his  time  a  place  of  considerable 
importance.  From  its  position  between  the  two  empires  of 
the  Romans  and  Parthians  it  was  an  object  of  anxious  interest 
to  both  in  time  of  war,  but  had  as  yet  preserved  its  inde- 


80,f7r;S2,|80. 

'  lb.  15,16,  §§71.  72. 

s  •*  Super  earn  mo  us  eodcm  quo  alius 
nomine,  Ouiiifl,  cujns  esoein  alHtado 
qnarta  vigilia  orientom  ptr  knebraa 
solem  aspicit,  htevi  circumactu  corporis 
diem  noctemqne  pariter  OBtendeos." 
V.  22,  §  80.  The  same  tiling  is  staU  d 
bj  Aristotle  of  the  Caucasus,  a  range 
of  a  very  different  character  (Afeteoro^oy. 
i.  13,  §  18). 

*  Aiiioiif;  others  it  was  Uiuh  Jiwi  ndcd 
by  itio  empoTor  Hadrian  (Spartianus 
ViLBadrkmS,e.U), 


I     *   AmMtos  ad  eMunfln  xa  M.  P. 

CHt,  nltitii'lr)  prr  diroctum  iv."  (I.  c.) 

1  It  is  probalilr  that  he  does  not  mean  by 
tbis  the  y  r;>(  ndleulor  hdi^t,  but  the 

'  height  pni>|»M.s(><l  to  ]>e  meanued  in  a 

1  dixect  line  from  the  base  to  Ihe  summit 
The  real  elevation  of  Mount  Casius  is 

I  only  5318  feet,  while  the  highest 
summit  of  the  neighbouring  Lclmnon 
attains  to  more  than  10,000  feet.  But 
we  havo  hI ready  Hoen  how  vagne  wera 
the  notions  ()f  imcient  writors  ron- 
cemiug  the  height  of  mountains  in 
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pendence,  and  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  in  time  of  peace. 
He  correctly  describes  it  as  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  brotid 
belt  of  sandy  desert:  and  places  it  176  Koraan  miles  from 
Damascus,  which  but  little  exceeds  the  trath.' 

§  3.  His  account  of  the  two  great  rivers,  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris,  is  the  fullest  and  most  detailed  that  we  find  in  any 
ancient  author.  The  former  river  especially,  ftom  its  having 
so  long  formed  the  boundary  between  the  Boman  and  Parthian 
empires,  was  become  fiuniliar  to  all,  while  recent  wars  in 
Armenia  had  brought  the  Romans  acquainted  with  the  upper 
part  of  its  course,  near  its  source.  This  is  placed  by  Pliny, 
on  the  authority  of  Domitius  Corbulo,  in  a  mount4\in  culled 
Aba,  in  the  "  pra'fectura  **  or  district  of  Caranitis,  while 
Licinius  ]\rucianus,  also  a  (contemporary  writer,  phiced  it  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain  called  Capotes,  12  miles  above  a  town 
named  Zimara,'  The  first  statement  is  unquestionably  correct : 
the  district  of  Caranitis  being  that  around  the  modem  £rae» 
roum  (which  was  still  called  Karin  in  the  middle  ages)  and 
the  sources  of  the  northern  or  main  branch  of  the  Euphrates 
being  in  fact  only  about  20  miles  N.E.  of  that  city.  But 
Pliny  has  no  indication  of  the  existence  of  the  two  great 
arms,  wliich  are  correctly  regarded  by  the  Armenian  writers, 
as  combining  to  produce  the  main  stream,  a  view  adopted 
from  them  by  all  modern  geographers:  he  still,  like  Stral>o 
and  other  Greek  writers,  considered  the  northern  arm  .only 
(which  still  retains  the  name  of  Frat)  as  the  trn(>  Euphrates^ 
and  regarded  the  southern  arm  (the  Murad  Tchai)  as  a  mere 
liffluent  or  tributary.  It  is  almost  certainly  this  river  which 
he  designates  under  the  name  of  Aisanias.^ 

In  regard  to  the  lower  part  of  its  course  he  had  also  vevy 

•  PUiU  V.  25,  §  88.  He  mys  of  it.  It  did  not  pass  under  the  Roman 
Palmira  urba  nobilis  situ,  diviiiis  aoli  "  ~ 

ct  uQui8  am  waits  vasto  undiqae  ambita 

mma»  imdiidit  ftgroa,  ac  vclut  terxiB 

cxenita  a  romm  natura,  privata  sorte 

inter  duo  iuipcria  tiiimma  Romanorum 

PwthovaBMiM,  el  prima  In  dimidia 

•empw  ulniiVM  eun.** 


yoke  till  the  time  of  Tngan.  The 
earlieat  inscriptions  are  <tf  the  aeooad 

oenturv. 

•  v.  "24.  §  83. 

»  V.  24,  §  84:  vi.  27,  §  128.  iSee 
GhaplflrXXILp.tt8. 
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comet  infonnatioiiy  stating  distinctly  that  tiie  two  nYm, 
the  Enphiates  and  the  Tigris,  had  formerly  had  separate 

mouths,  with  an  interval  of  25  miles  between  them,  but  that 
the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates  had  been  blocked  up  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  its  waters  diverted  for  purposes  of  irri- 
gation, what  remained  of  them  finding  their  way  into  the 
Tigris  and  thence  into  the  sea.^  A  considerable  portion  of 
them  also  ma  diyerted  at  a  higher  point  of  their  course,  and 
carried  by  a  oanal  into  the  Tigris  beneath  the  walls  of 
Selenda.  This  most  haTO  nearly  coincided  with  that  still 
Imown  as  the  Nahr  el  Malcfaa,  or  xoyal  canaL 

The  Tigris  he  describes,  in  accordance  with  the  reoeiTed 
&ble,  as  rising  in  Armenia,  not  fiir  from  the  Euphrates, 
flowing  through  two  lakes,  which  he  calls  Arethusa  and 
Thospitis,*  and  successively  passing  through  two  underground 
channels,  uutil  it  finally  emerges,  so  near  the  river  Arsaniiis 
that  their  waters  became  commingled  in  times  of  inundation. 
This  tradition  would  seem  to  have  reference  to  the  branch 
of  the  river  that  has  its  rise  near  Bitlis.  But  the  notions 
of  ancient  writers  concerning  the  sonrces  of  the  Tigris  are 
▼ery  confrued,  and  those  of  Pliny  are  certainly  no  dearer 
than  the  others.^  In  describing  the  lower*  course  of  the  riyer 
it  is  remarkable  that  he  does  not  notice  its  two  important 
tributaries,  the  Chreater  and  Lesser  Zab,  known  to  the  Greek 
writers  us  Zabatus  or  Lycus. 


•  V.  26,  §  90  :  vi.  27.  §  130.  "  Inter 
duonim  amnium  ostia  xxv  M.  1*.  fuero, 
aut  ut  alii  tradunt  vii  M.  ntroque 
navigabili.  Sod  longo  tempore  Eo- 
phratcn  prfechiHere  Orcheni  et  adcolco 
•grog  riguutc8,  nee  nisi  per  Tigrim 
d«fertur  in  mare.** 

The  ( )rclieni  were  one  of  tlie  tribes 
of  tile  Clialdfwaiis,  ctlobrated  for  their 
skill  in  astronomy  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  739; 
Plin.  I.e.  §123):  prol»ably  they  were 
■killed  a\ao  in  engineering^,  and  hence 
begftn  the  prooev  of  diverting  the 
waters  of  the  BuphifttM  finr  pmpotes 
of  irrigation. 

*  Or  thMe,  there  eua  be  no  doabt 
tiMt  tiie  lake  TbiMpitIi  ii  the  iMiie 


with  the  Thopitis  of  Strabo  (xi.  p.  529^ 
which  is  certainly  the  greet  Lake  of 
Van :  but  it  ia  impoarible  to  conjecture 
wliat  is  the  lake  to  which  he  has  given 
the  purely  Greek  name  of  Arethusa. 
The  story  of  the  pixj^sage  of  the  Tigris 
through  those  lakod  (of  course  withoiit 
mixing  its  waters  with  them)  is  donbt- 
\e»B  a  mere  fiction,  but  the  lakes  them- 
selves must  pruhably  have  bed  e  real 
oxi.stencf^ ;  iniless  the  two  names  refer 
to  uDc  and  the  same  lake,  which  is  nut 
impoasiblo.  Strabo^  ee  we  beve  nen* 
while  tollinr:  rtie  same  story,  mentions 
only  ona  lake.  (See  Chapter  XXU. 
p.  289.) 
>  8eeNoteA,p^i8S. 
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§  4.  With  Armenia  and  the  ndghbonring  pioTinces  Pliny 
oonmdeied  himself  as  better  <iffqmint^  than  any  of  his  pie- 
deoeesoiB,  and  boasta  of  the  anpeiior  meana  of  infommtion  that 
he  deriyed  in  legaid  to  them  ftam  the  oampaigna  of  Domithis 
Corbnlo  and  other  Boman  generala.'  But  thm  ia  unfortunately 
fiitle  eridenoe  of  the  supposed  anperiority  displayed  in  his 
work.  His  description  of  Armenia  itself  is  very  concise  and 
summar}',  and  he  does  not  even  notice  in  this  place  the  lakes 
which  form  so  imj)ortant  a  feature  in  its  physical  geofj:rai)hy, 
and  of  the  existence  of  which  he  was  fully  aware.  13ut  his 
ideas  concerning  the  nations  to  the  north  of  it,  the  Albanians 
and  Iberians,  which  he  describes  as  extending  to  the  foot  of  the 
CSaooaans,  were  tolerably  clear  and  distinct;  and  even  hia 
names  for  the  wild  tribes  of  that  moontain  range  seem  to  be 
derived  from  good  aathority,  as  we  leoogniae  among  them  that 
of  the  Snani,  which  still  gives  name  to  the  valley  of  Snanetia.' 
He  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  xemarkaUe  pass  of 
Uariel,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  the  Caucasian  Gates 
(Porta?  Caucasia)),  and  takes  credit  to  himself  for  pointing  out 
the  error  couiniitted  by  uiany  writers,  who  confounded  them 
with  the  Casj)ian  Gates,  which  bore  so  important  a  part  in  the 
works  of  Greek  geographers.*  But  if  this  error  was  really  pre- 
valent in  the  time  of  Pliny,  it  was  intiodaced  by  the  Bomans 
who  had  been  engaged  in  wars  in  these  oonntries,  for,  as  we 
have  seen,  Stmbo  was  already  well  ao^nainted  with  the  pass 
through  the  Caucasus,  though  he  did  not  give  to  it  the  name 
of  the  Caucasian  Gates.' 

Of  the  countries  beyond  the  Caucasus  towards  the  north 


'  vi.  8,  §  23.    See  eboTe,  Chapter 
XXIII.  p.  346. 
•  Tf.  4,  §  14:  ii.  §  30.  In  the  former 

paa^dKo  lie  oorrectly  describes  tho  river 
Cobus  u8  flowine  from  the  Caucasus 
through  the  Snaui  into  the  land  of  the 
ColchiaoB.  This  is  clearly  the  river 
tiow  known  as  the  Inj^ur. 

It  ia  a  striking  instanco  how  ofton 
dne  reeemblances  of  iiamo  may  bi) 
merely  eecidentol,  whoa  not  suppoited 


by  other  evidence,  that  while  the  nnmo 
of  Snauetia  ocoun  in  the  Cauecuut,  that 
of  the  Bmmetoe  is  fennd  in  tiie  list  of 
fhe  Alpine  tril)es  given  }'\  Pliny  \'r<>m 
tho  monument  of  Auguutua  (Plin. 
S.  N.  iil.  20,  §  137). 

*  "  Ab  his  sunt  Portie  Caucnaim, 
magno  enore  muliis  Caspue  diotn."  vi. 
11,  §30. 

•  8eeCai8pterXXILi».281. 
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Pliny  had  evidently  nothing  but  the  vaguest  idea,  and  in 
r^aid  to  the  Caspian  Sea  he  alill  adhered  to  the  enoneovs 
notion  of  its  being  a  meie  inlet  of  the  northern  ooean^  as  the 
Penian  Gulf  was  from  the  south,  though  oommmiicating  with 
it  only  by  a  long  and  nanow  strait*  In  regard  to  its  dimen- 
sions and  ext^t  he  follows  the  authority  of  Eratosthenes  and 
Artemidorus,  adding,  however,  a  statement  from  Agrippa, 
whieh  is  not  very  intelligible.    But  his  description  of  this 
sea,  and  still  more  of  the  nations  to  the  etust  of  it,  is  very  super- 
ficial and  confused,  and  he  certainly  appears  to  have  had  no 
dear  ideas  on  the  subject.    ^Ul  this  put  of  his  work  is  im- 
measurably inferior  to  the  description  of  the  same  countries 
given  by  Strabo:  even  the  great  river  Oxus  obtains  (mly  a 
passing  notioe,  with  no  indication  of  its  importance  or  general 
coarse^  and  the  additional  statement  that  it  took  its  rise  in  a 
lake  also  called  Oxus  was  probably  a  mere  conjecture.'  On  the 
other  hand  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  tiie  - interesting  notice 
whi(;h  he  has  preserved  to  us  from  Varro,of  the  course  taken  in 
the  time  of  Pompey  by  tlio  ovorlaiKl  trade  from  India  to  the 
Ciuspian.    The  merchandise  conveyed  by  this  route  pjissed  in 
seven  days  from  India  (Cabal  ?)  into  Bactria,  to  the  river 
Icarus,  which  Howed  into  the  Oxus,  and  was  carried  down  that 
river  into  the  Caspian,  from  whence  it  passed  up  the  Cyrus, 
and  thence  by  overland  transport  of  only  five  days  into  the 
PhasiSy  and  so  into  the  Enxine.*  But  of  the  overland  trade  from 


•  "  Trrumpit  fuitem  Brctis  faucibtuet 
in  longitudinem  sputioau,"  vi.  13,  §  88. 
His  knowledge  on  tide  sabjeot  was 
tlkeieliMe  not  in  ndvuioe  of  thnt  of 

'  It  is  true  thai  the  Oxus  aottmlly 

does  tiikc  its  rise  in  the  lake  called 
8ir-i-KoI,  on  the  central  platcan  of  the 
I'aniir  (Wood's  Journey  to  the  Suurci'  0/ 
the  p.  232),  bat  it  ie  most  unlikely 
that  Pliny  should  have  any  real  infor- 
mation concerning  this  secluded  little 
mountain  liike,  wEOe  his  knowledge  on 
all  other  j>niiits  wfis  so  very  meagre. 
It  was  a  commuu  pmctice  with  ancient 
geona^ers  to  ammme  the  existence  of 
•  lake  as  the  soune  of  •  hTer,of  which 


they  had  no  real  knowledge. 

With  regard  to  the  laxartes  he 
refen  to  a  oertain  Demodamas,  as  his 

principal  authority  for  thvee  regions 
("  trausceudit  eum  aniiieni  Demoiluiuus, 
8eleuci  et  Antiochi  rc-gum  dux,  quem 
maxime  nequimur  in  iis/'  vL  16,  §  49), 
hut  nothing  farther  is  known  of  soon 
an  author. 

■  tL  17,  §  52.  The  ilver  learns  Is 
otherwise  unknown,  and  the  name  pro- 
bably corrupt.  But  the  river  meant 
must  be  one  of  the  Btrtums  which  tlow 
nortliwardn  from  the  Hindoo-KcKiHh 
through  Badakshan,  perhaps  tlie  bur- 
khnnd,  or  livor  of  Koondoos. 
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Bactria  to  China,  which  had  attained  such  an  important  c1 
ter  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  and  even  in  that  of  Marinas  of 
Tyre,  no  trace  is  found  in  Pliny. 

The  only  exception  to  the  imperfect  and  perfunctory  charac- 
ter of  his  account  of  this  part  of  Asia  is  in  regard  to  the  littla 
isolated  district  of  Margiana  (Merv),  of  which  he  gives  a  some- 
what full  and  ohaiaoteristio  desoriplioiiy  eztolling  its  tetilitf 
and  espedallj  its  abnndaiioe  of  vines,  which  ia  also  noted 
Stiaba  It  had  afctiaeted  attention  among  the  Romana  from  ha 
being  the  place  to  which  the  Parthian  long  Orodea  had  traii»> 
porttMl  the  Roman  aiptives  taken  after  the  defeat  of  Crassus.* 

§  5.  or  tlie  (extensive  provinces,  which  were  compris»Hl  within 
the  Parthian  Empire,  as  they  hatl  formerly  lieen  in  that  ot  the 
Persians,  including  the  whole  of  the  vast  table-land  of  Iran  and 
the  adjoining  regions,  Pliny  appears  to  have  had  no  knowledge 
beyond  what  he  derived  from  the  Gieek  writers  whom,  we  hnva 
already  consideied.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  he  oer- 
tainly  appears  to  have  made  great  nae  of  the  woik  of  Imdatiia 
of  Gharaz,  who  from  the  situation  of  his  birthplace,  waa  likely 
to  have  had  good  means  of  information,  while  he  is  said  to  have 
written  a  work  expressly  devoted  to  the  geography  of  Parthia.* 
We  are  indebted  to  IMiny  indeed  for  the  statement  that  Parthi.i 
included  eighteen  subordinate  "  kingdoms  " — a  title  which 
they  seem  to  have  empk)yed  as  equivalent  to  what  the  Pecaiana 
had  termed  satrapies  but  unfortunately  he  does  not  ennnie-> 
rate  them,  contenting  himself  with  stating  that  elcTen  of  them 
were  called  the  ^npper"  proTinces,  occnpying  the  noitheni 
portion  of  the  empire,  and  seven  the  ^  lower."* 

Of  the  original  home  of  the  Parthians— the  district  of  F$it^ 


•  Plin.  vi.  16,  §  47. 

1  See  Ohepter  XX.  p.  168.  The 

nnnsually  circumstantial  uocount  given 
bj  Flinj  of  the  poeitioQ  and  hiatoiy  of 
Caums  (vL  27,  §§  128-180X  *  city 
which  IB  not  mentiontsl  by  any  earlier 
writer,  must  undoubtedly  have  been 
deriveil  fruni  tho  same  authority.  It 
•|ip«ani  to  have  ham  in  hk  tlno  •& 
ioqiortent  plam  of  inde. 


*  Henoe  was  doubtleaa  derived  the 
prand  tfOe  aMomed  by  Urn  BHtUaa 

monnrchs  on  their  coioe  of  **Kini:  »f 
Kingh  "  {fituriXtits  /SotriAiwr).  The  real 
de^ignatioD  of  tiieeevieeioys  appean  le 

liiivi-  Im  cu  Vit&neor  Bi.HtaXK>,  »  n:iti\o 
term  which  ia  preserred  to  us  by  Am- 
mianua  Marcellinua  (xxiiL  6»  §  H)  and 
He«ychiu6  (v.  B/irr«^ 
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thia  Proper— he  has  giyen  a  brief,  but  very  oonect,  aoooimi;* 
deseribing  it  as  situated  at  the  loot  of  the  great  monntaiii 
chain  which  borden  all  these  proTinoes  on  the  north,  and  was 
regarded  by  the  ancients  as  a  continnation  of  the  Tamos,  con- 
necting that  range  with  llie  Paropamisns  or  Hindoo  Koosh  to 
the  east.  It  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Ariaus,  i>ii  the 
south  by  Carmania  and  the  Ariani  (?),  on  the  west  by  the 
Jtfedes,  called  Pratitae,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Hyrcanians ; 
but  he  adds  that  it  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  deserts, 
which  is  an  exaggeration,  though  on  the  north  and  south  it 
certainly  adjoined  the  great  deserts,  of  Kharesm  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  of  Central  Iran  on  the  other. 

§  6.  Of  the  other  proyinces  of  Upper  Asia  in  general  Pliny's 
account  is  very  meagre  and  misatisfactory,  and  cannot  be  said 
to  add  anything  to  our  knowledge.  Even  of  such  well-known 
countries  as  Persia  (Proper)  and  Media,  his  notices  are  at  once 
brief  and  confused :  while  his  stuteiiient  that  Ecbataiia — the 
celebrated  capital  of  ^fedia — was  founded  by  king  Seleucus,*  is 
a  strung  instance  how  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  such 
notices  in  his  work,  and  how  cautious  we  should  be  in  adopting 
them  wheie  we  have  not  the  means  of  correcting  them  from 
other  sources.  Such  is  also  the  case  with  his  assertion  in 
another  place,  that  Susa  was  founded  by  Darius  the  son  of 
Hystaspes ;  a  statement  which  may  probably  be  correct  with 
Tegard  to  the  royal  palace  there,  but,  as  we  learn  from  recent 
researches,  the  city  itself  is  of  much  greater  antiquity.* 

His  enumeration  of  the  Scythian  tribes  to  the  north  of  the 
Parthian  Empire  is,  as  usual,  a  mere  collection  of  names  of  the 
most  miscellaneous  description,  derived  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  and  strung  together  without  discrimination^  or  any 

*  Ibid.  §  lis.  I  montesl  would  $eem  to  refer  to  some 

»  •*  Eobatana  caput  MediflB  Selenooa  other  putoe  of  the  name  cofineeted  with 

m  oondidit."  vi.  14.  ^  43.    Ilia  state-  Persia  proper;  but  the  whole  j»aHHfigo 

ment  in  another  paasage  (ib.  20,  §  116)  ia  bo  confuied  that  no  reliance  can  be 

that  it  was  a  dtyofthe  Magi,  whieh  safely  plaoedcait 
was  transferred  by  Darius  to  the  moun-        *  S(  c  LoftOi^i  (Mdm  aniSlutam, 

(Horum  [Magorum]  Ecbatana  ch.  26. 
oppidum  tronslutum  ub  Dario  rege  ad 
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attempt  at  geog;iaphical  arrangement  With  rogaid  to  the 
unknown  eastern  shores  of  Asia,  his  account  almost  precisely 
agrees  with  that  of  Mela,  and  is  evidently  deriyed  from  the 
same  sonice.'  Bnt  in  lespeot  to  the  Seres,  whom  he  places,  in 
common  with  the  earlier  geographer,  on  the  Eastern  Ocean, 
between  a  promontory  called  Tabis  *  and  the  confines  of  India,  he 
furnishes  ns  with  some  further  particulars,  and  not  only  notices 
their  production  of  silk,  which  he  describes,  like  Virgil,  tis 
combed  off  the  leaves  of  trees,^  hut  he  mentions  several  rivers 
and  other  geographical  names  in  connection  witli  their  cuuutry, 
which  show  a  certain  dawning  of  a  better  acquaintance  with  it.^ 
He  places  also  in  this  part  of  Asia  a  people  called  the  Attacori, 
whom  he  describes  as  resembling  the  Hyperboreans  in  the 
excellence  of  their  climate,  and  having  been  made  the  subject 
of  a  special  treatise  by  a  Greek  writer  named  Amometns, 
similar  to  that  of  Hecatasns  concerning  the  Hyperboreans. 
Both  races  were  evidently  equally  fabulous.* 

§  7.  Pliny  now  proceeds  to  the  description  of  India,  a 
country  which,  as  wo  have  seen,  had  within  his  own  time  been 


»  vi.  17,  §  53. 

•  This  proiuontory,  mentioned  by 
Mela  alM>  under  tho  same  name,  ia 
alnioHt  oortainly  tho  same  with  tho 
Tumuruti  of  Erutohthfia-a  and  Strabo, 
the  rappoaed  eastern  tenuiimtion  of  tho 
olwin  Of  Tmvim,  whiob  had  no  bmI 
existence. 

*.**8eiea  haMo  ellTftnim  nobilos, 
perfusam  aqua  depcctentea  frondiuni 
eanitiemi  unde  geminus  feminis  nostris 
hibor,  ledoidiendi  file  mrsiisqae  tez* 
endi."  vi.  17,  §  54.  From  tliin  pa.ssnp;o 
it  appears  thai  notwitlistandiug  his 
pretenaiaos  as  e  nalnraUat  he  was  not 
at  all  in  advaufo  of  Virgil  uh  to  tho 
nature  of  silk  and  the  manner  of  ob- 
taining;: it.    Bee  the  pa.s^a^c  already 

3uott<l  in  Chapter  XX.  p.  KJO  {Georg. 
.121).  It  appears  that  the  Komans  in 
the  tinie  of  Pliny  only  valued  silk  tex- 
tures of  a  very  thin  gaoae-Uke  ohanMV 
ter;  and  hrnrc  when  they  reoeJved  tlu-m 
from  China  took  the  trouble  of  uuravcl- 
Ung  them  and  weaving  them  agttin  into 


a  kind  of  gauze.  That  this  is  tho 
aoniw)  of  tho  words  above  cite<l  (which 
indeed  can  scarcely  admit  of  any  otlier) 
is  fully  proveti  by  thone  that  foHow: 
"  Tam  multipliei  opere,  tarn  lougiuquo 
orbe  petitur,  ut  in  publico  matnMUt 
transluceat."  The  '•  S.  ricin  vestes  ** 
were  evidently  regarded  by  them  as  a 
kind  of  improvement  on  tfie  Ooan  tex- 
tures, of  which  Horace  makes  almn.^t 
esoctly  the  same  remark  {Saiir.  i.  2, 
a.  101.  Bee  also  Beneoa,  ds  Xmefic.  7, 
§0). 

lu  another  passage  (xxxiv.  14, 
S 145)  he  speaks  of  tbs  Serce  as  aend* 

us  furs  and  iron,  in  addition  to  their 
silk  dresses.  The  latter  he  conaidera 
as  sui)crior  to  all  other  iron  in  auality. 

'  None  of  these  names  is  othcrwiso 
mentioned  or  can  be  identified.  Indeed 
in  the  tot<al  misconception  of  the  geo- 
gmphy  ot  all  this  petrt  of  Asia  whUdi 
pn-vuiUd  in  the  tini»^  of  Pliny,  the 
attempt  to  do  so  would  be  absoid. 

•  vi.  17,  §  95. 
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yery  much  opened  out  by  the  extension  of  the  Boman  comr 
merce,  and  concerning  which  he  leaily  possessed  important 
additional  infonnation.  No  other  part  of  his  work  indeed 
diflplays  so  much  adTanoe  upon  the  knowledge  of  his  prede- 
cessora.  Tet  eren  here  he  hegins  with  a  statement  of  its 
geographical  position  and  dimensions  whioh  he  deriyes  from 
EratostiieneSy'and  his  account  of  the  northern  portions  of  India, 
and  the  interior  from  tho  Indus  to  the  Ganges,  is  ttiken  wholly 
from  writers  of  tho  time  of  Alexander  or  that  of  his  successors. 
His  detailed  stati-nicnt  of  tho  distances  from  the  Indus  to  tho 
mouth  of  ilw  (iaiiges  has  been  already  examined;*  and  with 
all  its  impertections  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  know- 
ledge, but  it  dates  also  from  the  same  period. 

With  regard  to  the  Gkmges  itself  it  is  remarkable  that  lus 
information  is  in  some  respects  fiur  less  precise  and  definite  than 
that  of  Strabo,  as  that  writer  was  well  acquainted  with  its 
sources  in  the  Emodi  Montes,  while  Pliny  tells  us  that  some 
regarded  its  sources  as  unknown,  like  those  of  the  Nile :  others 
said  that  it  took  its  rise  in  the  Scythian  mountains — an 
extrt  uiLly  vague  designation.  Ho  quotes  also  another  account 
of  its  source,  as  breaking  out  at  once  in  a  violent  cascade  with 
a  loud  noise,  and  gradually  lapsing  down  into  a  gentle  and 
placid  stream,  but  without  any  indication  of  the  geographical 
site  to  which  this  was  referred.'  He  adds,  that  it  recciyed  as 
tribataries  nineteen  other  riyers,  among  which  he  notices  as 
nayigable  the  lomanes,  the  Frinas,  the  Ci^as,  the  Condochstes, 
Erannoboas,  the  Coeoagus,  and  the  Sonus.  Here  we  meet 
with  another  instance  of  the  confusion  so  common  in  Pliny, 
tlio  Erannoboas  an<l  the  Sonus  being,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
only  two  names  for  the  same  river.* 

Contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  Pliny  gives  various  particulars 

'  n.  N.  Ti.  17,  §  57.   With  tUs  '  hmt  be  obwrved  that  Pliny  himself,  a 

statement  Pliny  compares  that  gifen  little  farther  on  (§  69X  sptaks  of  tho 

by  A^ppa,  who  undoubtedly  had  do  lomanes  (Jumna)  oa  flowing  into  tho 

additional  means  of  information.  |  Ganges  **per  Palibotiuutif"  but  this 

*  See  Chapter  XIV,  p.  SS7.  icfin  to  tile  bum  of  11m  people— the 

*  vi.  18.  §  05.  mme  who  were  moro  comoonlj  called 

*  See  Chapter  XIY.  p.  53d,  uotu.   It  PraiiMit— not  to  tlie  city. 
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concerning  tue  different  nations  of  Northern  IndiOy  their  habits 
and  customs^  and  the  forces  that  their  kings  could  severally 
bring  into  the  field,  especially  the  number  of  their  elephants. 
Those  upon  whom  he  especidly  dilates  are  the  €^ding»,  who 
were  the  nation  nearest  to  tilie  mouth  of  the  Gkaiges,'  and 
apparently  held  the  coast  from  thence  as  &r  as  a  dty  named 
Dandaguda,  situated,  as  he  tells  ns,  625  Boman  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  that  river.  They  appear  to  have  occupied  Bengal 
and  Orissii,  where  a  trace  of  the  name  still  survives  in  Calin- 
gapatam.  But  he  still  speaks  <»f  the  Prasians,  whose  capital  was 
Palibothra,  as  the  most  powerful  people  of  India.* 

His  account  of  the  Indus  and  its  tributaries  is  i&r  less  clear 
and  satisfactory  than  those  of  the  Greek  geographers,  and  he 
substitutes  for  the  Hydxaotes  a  riTer  called  Cantaba  or  Oantabra, 
a  name  otherwise  totally  unknown.  The  Indus  itself  he 
describes  as  flowing  for  1250  miles**  and  seoeiTing  nineteen 
tributaries,  though  its  waters  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
modest  limits  of  50  stadia  in  breadth.  Among  the  mountain 
tribes  of  the  interior,  of  whose  names  he  gives  a  long  list, 
accompanied  with  some  particulars,  but  ft)r  the  most  part  very 
confused  and  uncertjiin,  we  may  notice  the  Dardje,  whose 
territory  (he  tells  us)  produced  tlie  greatest  abundance  of 
gold :  ^  these  are  evidently  the  same  with  the  Derdss  of  Megas- 
thenes,  in  whose  country  the  author  placed  the  famous  gold- 
digging  ants :  a  fable  elsewhere  related  by  Pliny  in  a 
circumstantial  manner,  but  without  naming  his  authority.* 

His  idea  of  the  general  conformation  of  India,  so  &r  as  it  is 
possible  to  gather  it  from  his  expressions,  did  not  differ 


'  vi.  IR,  §  65. 
B  Ibid.  §  68. 

*  vi.  90,  I  7S.  This  it  %  moderate 

estimate,  and  was  tlio  lowest  given  by 
the  authors  he  consulted  (parcissimia 
auotoribua).  Yet  he  himeelr  elsewhere 
deeeribea  Alexander  as  occupying  more 
thnn  five  month*  in  his  descending 
voyage,  though  be  never  advanced  lemt 
than  600  stadia  in  a  day  !  (vi.  17,  §  60). 
Sf...  Chapter  XII.  110(0  K  k,  p.  508. 
This  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  caro- 


j  loss  manner  in  which  Pliny  repeats 
two  entirely  contradictory  statements 
without  appearing  to  Dotloe  the  discre- 

pancy. 

'  "  Fertilissimi  sunt  auri  DardiP,'* 
Ti.  19,  §  67.  It  has  been  already 
pointe<i  out  that  the  name  is  retained 
to  this  day  by  the  DanU  on  the  £raa« 
tiers  of  Tibet 

'  Plin.  xi.  81,  S  111.  Bee  Chanter 
2IV.ik.566. 
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materially  from  that  of  Eratosthenes  and  Stiabo.  ''  He  supposed 
the  east  coast  to  follow  a  diiect  line  from  north  to  south,  from 
the  point  where  Mount  Imaus — as  he  terms  the  eastern 
extr^nity  of  the  gieat  mountain  chain  that  bounded  India  on 
the  north* — abutted  on  the  ooean,  to  the  angle  of  the  oontinent^ 
wheie  it  turned  abruptly  weetward^  so  as  to  &oe  the  southern, 
or,  as  he  terms  it,  the  Indian  Ocean.  But  it  is  singular  that 
we  do  not  find  him  attempting  to  apply  to  the  general  idea 
thus  formed  any  of  the  later  information  that  he  had  derived 
from  the  recent  commercial  voyages  to  India,  which  ho 
describes  separat<'ly,  and  without  attempting  to  connect  the 
particular  details  thence  derived  with  the  general  geography 
of  the  peninsula.  Still  the  account  which  he  gives  us  of  the 
trade  with  India  as  piactised  in  his  days,  the  course  pursued, 
and  the  ports  frequented,  is  in  itself  yery  important  and 
interesting,  and  will  be  found  to  agree  well  with  the  much 
fuller  information  furnished  us  at  a  period  yery  little  later  by 
the  Periplus  of  the  Erythnean  Sea. 

§  8.  After  giving  a  pretty  full,  but  very  confused  and 
unsatisfactory,  report  of  the  voyage  of  Onesicritus  from  India 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  a  narrative  that  has  been  already 
examined,*  he  proceeds  to  relate  the  navigation  to  India,  "  as 
it  had  been  recently  disooyered,  and  was  practised  in  his 
day."^  **Buch  (he  says)  was  the  voyage  of  the  fleet  of 
Alexander.  Aft^wards  it  was  found  the  safest  couiBe  to 
proceed  diiect  from  the  promontory  of  Syagrus  in  Arabia 
(Cape  Fartak)  to  Patale,  with  the  west  wind  (Fayonius),  which 
they  call  there  the  Hippalus/  a  distance  reckoned  at  1485 


*  He  himself  tells  na  that  Imaus, 
Emodus,  Paropamisus  and  Caucasus 
vere  only  parts  of  one  continuous 
chain  (vi.  17,  §  6(') ;  and  vnhh  in  another 
passage  (§  64)  "  a  montibus  Kmodis, 
quorum  promontorium  Imaus  vocatur, 
incolarum  lingua  niromm  significantc." 


means  "  snowy.'* 
«  See  Chapter  XIII.  Note  A,  p.  542. 

•  "  Earn  navigationem,  quse  his  annis 
comperti%  serrator  hodie."  vi.  23.  §  96. 

*  lio  explanation  of  this  name  is 
given  hf  niny.  It  is  to  the  Periplnt 
that  we  owe  the  importrtnt  iuformation 


This  etymology  is  correct,  the  name  ;  that  it  was  given  in  memorv  of  the 
Imaus  being  undoubtedly  connected    adventurous  navigator,  who  first  di»> 


With  the  Suuorii  ^^himavAt,"  whioh  >  oov«nd  the  fMMiibiiity  of  taking  admui 

yoL.  II.  2 
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miles.  In  the  next  generation  it  was  judged  to  l>e  both  a 
HafeT  and  nearer  course  tu  proceed  from  the  same  promontory 
direct  to  Si^erus,  a  port  of  India.  And  this  mode  of  naviga- 
tion wjis  pursued  for  a  long  time,  until  merchants  discovered  a 
shorter  route,  and  the  piofits  of  India  were  thus  brought  nearer 
to  band.  The  yoyage  is  now  made  every  year,  with  cohorts  of 
aicben  on  boaid  the  abipe:  on  account  of  the  pixatea  who 
infest  these  aeaa.  It  will  be  worth  while  (he  adds)  to  set  forth 
tiieir  whole  oonne  from  Egypt:  acouiate  infonnation  con- 
cerning it  being  now  for  the  init  time  ayaihible.  The  snbject 
is  one  worthy  of  attention,  there  being  no  year  in  which  India 
does  not  drain  our  empire  of  at  least  55,000,000  of  sesterces, 
sending  us  in  return  wares  which  are  sold  for  a  hundred  times 
their  original  value."  ^  He  then  gives  in  very  unnecessary 
detail  the  route  from  Alexandria  up  the  Nile  to  Coptos,  and 
thence  overland  to  Berenice,  a  journey  which,  as  he  tells  us, 
occupied  twelye  days,  though  the  dist^mce  was  only  257 
(Roman)  miles :  and  he  then  proceeds  as  follows :  * 

"  They  begin  the  navigation  in  the  middle  of  summer,  before 
the  rising  of  the  dog-star,  or  immediately  after  its  appearance, 
and  arriye  in  about  thirty  days  at  Ocelis  in  Arabia,  or -Cane  in 
the  frankincense-bearing  region.  There  is  also  a  third  port 
wiiich  is  called  Muza,  wliich  is  not  I'requcnted  by  those  sjiiling 
to  India,  but  by  th(?  mcTchants  who  trade  in  frankincense  and 
other  Arabian  ])crtiinics.  In  the  interior  is  a  city,  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom,  named  tSapphar,  and  another  called  Save. 
But  for  those  whose  course  is  directed  to  India  it  is  most 
advantageous  to  start  from  Ocelis.  From  thence  they  sail  with 
the  wind  called  Hippalus  in  forty  days  to  the  first  commercial 
station  (emporium)  of  India,  named  Muziris,  which  is  not  much 


tage  of  the  regularity  of  thu  luuutKMju 
to  Dold  a  direot  oonnw  to  India. 

Pliny  is  moreover  iimocumte  iu  itlcn- 
tifyiug  it  with  the  Favonius,  whioh 
wHh  him  Mrtainly  oMMii  the  WM<  wind 
(w-c  ii.  47,  §  119%  while  the  monsoon, 
as  is  well  known*  blows  steadily  from 


the  mnUh-toesi.  But  such  a  miaoon- 
ceptioD  waa  oataial,  aa  the  eoniae 

actually  pursued  by  the  nnvigators 
wonld  be  almost  pxeoisely  from  west 
taaasi 

7  vi.  23.  §  101. 

*  Ibid.  §§  lOi-lOe. 
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to  be  recommend 0(1,  on  account  of  the  neighbouring^  pirates, 
who  occupy  a  place  called  Nitrias:  nor  docs  it  furnish  any 
abundance  of  merchandise.  Moieover  the  station  of  shipping 
is  fSar  from  the  land,  and  cargoes  have  to  be  loaded  and 
unloaded  in  barges.  The  ruler  of  the  oonntry  at  the  time  of 
whieh  I  speak  was  a  king  named  Goeloboihias.  There  is 
another  mm  adTsntageous  port,  which  is  named  Baiaoe,  in  the 
territory  of  a  nation  called  the  Neacyndi.  The  king  of  that 
country  was  named  Pandion,  who  resided  far  from  the  port  in  a 
city  of  the  interior,  which  is  called  Modura.  But  the  rep^ion 
irom  which  pepper  is  brought  to  Barace,  in  barges  hewn  out  of 
single  trees,  is  called  Cottonara.  Hone  of  these  names  of 
nations,  or  ports,  or  cities,  are  found  in  any  former  writer,  from 
which  it  is  evident  what  changes  take  place  in  the  state  of 
things  in  these  countries.  They  commence  the  return  yoyage 
from  India  at  the  beginning  of  the  Egyptian  month  of  Tybis, 
which  answers  to  our  December,  or  at  all  events  within  the 
sixth  day  of  the  E<ry])tiau  month  Mechir,  that  is  within  our 
Ides  of  Januar\'.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  they  return  home 
within  the  year.  They  make  the  return  voyage  from  India 
with  the  south-east  wind  (Yultumus),  and  when  they  have 
entered  the  Ked  Sea,  with  the  south-west  or  south  wind."  ^ 

§  9.  it  is  evident  that  we  have  here  a  statement  derived 
from  authentic  and  recent  information:  and  its  aceuraoy  is 
fully  confirmed  by  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythresan  Sea,  with 
whidi  we  have  fortunately  the  means  of  comparing  it.  All 
the  names  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  which  as  he  observes  were 
not  found  in  any  earlier  writer,  re-appear  in  the  Perijdus, 
either  the  samii  or  under  such  slightly  alt<  ictl  lorms  that  they 
can  safely  be  recognized :  and  we  thus  obtain  a  valuable 
assistance  towards  finding  their  geographical  position,  in  regard 
to  which  Pliny*8  statements  in  themselves  afford  us  almost  no 
dne.  Thus  jf  usiris,  the  point  of  most  importance,  as  being 
the  first  |x>rt  in  India  at  which  ships  arrived  after  crossing  the 

•  PIlo.  H.N,  vL  28,  §§  lOt-UM. 
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ooeaii  direct  from  Arabia,  may  be  proKibly  identifit^l  with 
Mjin^r*dor^^ :  the  pTt  of  Bjimi  v  or  Barare  (as  the  iiume  is 
whtten  in  the  Periplus  and  in  some  MS8.  oi*  Pliny),  may  be 
plaeed  at  the  month  of  the  inlet  that  runs  up  to  Melissmniy 
the  Nelkynda  of  the  Periplus,  which  is  evidently  the  same 
place  tbftt  appettn  in  Pliny  under  the  slightly  alteied  foaa  of 
NeacyndL  Tlie  Sgeras  of  Pliny  may  in  like  manner  be  in  all 
piobability  identified  with  the  place  called  in  the  Periplns 
Melixigaia,  and  hy  Ptolemy  Melezigyiis,  which  is  pfobahly  the 
same  as  the  modem  Viaiagoor,  abont  120  miles  south  of 
Bombay.*  Thus  the  part  of  India  visited  by  the  Alexun»lriaii 
trad»'rs  ran  Ix^  clearly  detennined,  and  the  successive  steps  in 
the  pro<rress  of  the  discovery  are  pn^lmbly  corr»^'clly  given  by 
Pliny.  But  it  is  very  sin<;uiiir  tliat  while  indicating  the 
farthest  points  with  which  this  diriK^t  trade  was  carried  on, 
Pliny  has  omitted  all  notice  of  the  intennediate  ports,  between 
Pattala  and  SigeniSy  and  does  not  even  mention  the  name  of 
Baiygan»  which,  as  we  leam  from  the  neaily  contempoanuy 
Periplns,  was  one  of  the  most  important  emporia  of  tiade  in 
India,  and  was  frequented  by  nnmerona  ships  sailing  direct 
thither  from  Egypt*  Nor  does  he  afford  any  indication,  and 
he  liud  doubtless  in  reality  no  idea  of  the  jxculiar  confomiatioa 
of  this  part  of  the  coast  of  India,  the  two  deep  bays  by  which 
it  is  indented  (the  Gulf  of  Cutch  and  the  (iulf  of  Ciuubay), 
with  the  intervening  peninsula  of  Gujerat.  He  was  almost 
certainly  equally  ignorant  of  the  important  tact  noticed  by  the 
anthor  of  the  Periplus,  that  the  coast  finun  Barygan  trended 
from  north  to  sooth,  instead  of  preserving  a  general  direction 
from  west  to  east,  as  supposed  by  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo. 
The  latter  yiew,  as  we  have  seen,  was  adopted  by  Pliny  himself. 
He  appears  also  to  have  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  remark- 
able  fact  that  the  countries  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  were  at 

*  The  identUleatioDs  here  suggested  '  series  of  positions  propoaed  tot  thtm 

are  those  adopted  hj  Dr.  Vinct  nt,  and  ports  by  Colonel  Tale  vul  be oonridend 

by  tbA  most  recent  editor  of  thv  I'eriplus  in  the  next  chapter. 

CO.  MftUar  in  his  Gtographi  Orwei  I     •  Ar^  JMi  AryOnd;  $  49. 
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this  time  oooapied  by  Scythian  tribeB,  or  at  leaat  aabjeot 
to  Seyfhiaii  mlere — a  oiicimkstBiioe  xepeatecUy  noticed  fay  tiie 
author  of  the  Periplus.* 

The  fiict  appears  to  be  that  Pliny,  in  this  case  as  in  several 
others,  had  got  hold  of  a  single  account  of  a  voyage  to  India, 
following  the  latest  discovered  route,  and  that  he  has  incor- 
porated this  in  his  work,  without  coiiipiiring  it  with  any  other. 
The  document  of  which  he  htus  thus  made  use  would  seem  to 
have  been  less  clear  and  fiill  than  the  Periplus  which  has  been  so 
liortunately  preserved  to  ns,  and  must  have  omitted  altogether 
some  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  portions  of  what  we 
find  described  in  the  extant  treatise.  The  coincidences  be- 
tween them  are  not  more  than  must  naturally  arise  between 
two  aoconnts  nearly  contemporary,  and  both  based  upon  good 
materials.  And  there  is  certainly  no  ground  for  the  assump- 
tion of  several  modem  writers,  that  the  account  given  by  Pliny 
is  based  upon  our  existing  Periplus,  and  that  the  latter  docu- 
ment must  thcrct'ore  be  referred  to  an  earlier  period. 

§  10.  Another  quarter,  in  which  Pliny  considorod  that  he 
had  obtained  information  far  in  iulvance  of  all  preceding 
writers,  was  in  regard  to  the  celebrated  island  of  Taprobane, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  a  subject  of  curiosity  and 
wonder  among  the  Greeks  ever  since  the  days  of  Alexander. 
An  accidental  circumstance  had  recenUy  afforded  the  means 
of  additional  and  more  authentic  information  concerning  this 
little  known  country.  In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
a  freednmu  of  one  Annius  Plocamus,  wlio  had  farmed  the 
revenues  of  the  Erythraean  8ea,  being  on  a  voyage  around 
Arabia,  wiis  (uirricd  away  by  the  north  winds  in  the  neighbour- 
hotnl  of  Carniauia,  and  drivt-n  to  a  port  in  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
called  Hippuri,  where  he  found  refuge  on  the  fifteenth  day.^ 


»  n.id.  §§^8,  41.    On  this  account 
the  whole  of  thu  region  is  designated 
Ptolemy  hj  tiie  name  of  Indo- 
Bcythia. 

*  Aqoilonibus  ruptus  prsetcr  Cur- 
mmiam  xv  die  liippuroe  portum  qjot 


invoctuB,"  vi.  22,  §  84.  From  the  niftn- 
ner  in  which  thi«  Httitement  is  reported 
by  Pliny  we  ue  kft  whoUj  in  the  duk 
as  to  tli*>  point  from  which  the  flfteen 
dajg'  Tojrage  was  reckoned. 
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He  was  hospitably  leoeiyed  by  the  king  of  the  oonntry,  who 
was  induoed,  after  entertaining  liim  for  six  months,  to  send 
fonr  enToys  to  accompany  him  to  Borne.  It  was  from  these 
native  amhaiBadon  that  Pliny  piofeBBea  to  have  gathered  the 
information  that  he  has  fnrniahed  to  na,  according  to  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island  enjoyed  a  state  of  Utopian  felicity, 
under  an  admiral)ly  ordcrcMl  jG^oveniment,  and  leading  so  healthy 
u  lite  that  it  wtxa  no  luu-ommon  thing  for  them  to  attain  the 
age  of  an  hundred  years.  They  wen?  not  however  without  a 
tiisto  for  luxury :  and  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  pearls  and 
precious  stones,  all  which  they  poeseaaed  in  abundance,  were 
valued  and  sought  after  among  them  as  in  Europe.* 

With  due  aUowanoe  for  the  favonrable  exaggeration  so 
common  in  regard  to  remote  and  imperfectly  known  regions, 
these  accounts  seem  to  represent  the  fiict,  attested  by  natiTO 
records,  that  Ceylon  was  at  this  period  a  flouridiing  and  com- 
paratiyely  civilized  country.  But  it  is  singular  that  all  the 
positive  geographical  statements  whieh  lUiiiy  lum  transmitted 
to  ns,  on  what  would  appear  to  bo  sueh  good  authoTit\%  aro 
either  erroneous  or  unintelligible.  Thus  he  tells  ns^  that 
the  side  of  the  isliuid  which  fared  towards  India  from  the 
south-west  was  10,000  stadia  (1,000  G.  miles)  in  length — an 
enormous  exaggeration,  exceeding  even  the  ]irevious  estimates 
of  £iatosthenes  and  Onesicritus and  he  adds  that  the  nearest 
point  of  India  was  a  promontory  which  was  called  Ckiliacum,  at 
the  distance  of  four  days'  voyage,  in  the  middle  of  whidi 
another  island  was  met  with,  called  the  Island  of  the  Sun.* 
Taprobane  itself  was  said  to  contain  five  himdred  towns,  of 
which  the  capital,  niuned  l*ahcsimundus,  contained  a  popu- 
lation of  not  less  than  200,000  inhabitants.    It  was  situated  on 


•  Ti.  22,  §§  89,  91. 

•  Ibid.  §  87. 

^  He  had  himself  previously  quoted 
(§81)  the  statement  of  EratoBthenes 
that  the  island  v,m  7000  lUdia  in 
length  and  5000  in  breadth. 

•  Ceylon  is  really  Irsa  than  210  G. 
milM  in  kngth  ftom  N.  to  &,  aiul  120 


in  tofladth,  whilo  the  strait  which  sepa- 
mtes  it  from  the  mainland  is  not  more 
than  60  G.  miles  acroBs.  But  the  dis- 
tanoe  from  Cap**  C<iraorin — wliich  wa8 
cknrly  the  promontory  here  lefiBimd 
to,  j<nd  from  whicli  Coylon  wni?  8ui>- 
posed  to  lie  due  south  —is  135  uulta. 
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the  south  side  of  the  island,  with  a  port  on  the  sea :  the  only 
other  place  mentioned  by  name  is  the  port  at  which  the  Boman 
narigstor  airiyed,  called  Hippori  or  Hippuros,  which  has  been 
identified  with  a  port  called  Kndiemale,  the  name  of  which 
has  the  same  meaning  (horBe-taib)  in  Sanscrit  In  the  interior 
(be  tells  ns)  was  a  vast  lake,  375  miles  in  circumference  (!)  and 
coiitainiii^'  variinis  islaiuls :  from  tliis  lake  burst  forth  two 
rivers,  the  one  flowing  south,  and  called  PahesiiiiuiidiLS,  from 
the  city  of  that  name  near  its  outflow ;  tin;  other  called 
Cydara  flowing  to  the  north  towtirds  India.^  There  is  in  fact 
no  such  lake  in  Ceylon,  nor  anything  even  deserving  the  name 
of  a  lake :  nor  does  any  of  the  more  considerable  rivers  of  the 
island  hold  its  course  to  the  south.  The  statement  probably 
refened  to  some  artificial  lake,  formed  for  purposes  of  irriga- 
tion,^ but  in  any  case  its  dimensions  must  be  enormously 
exaggemted. 

There  is  a  ciurious  notice  introduced  by  Pliny  in  this  pjissage* 
concerning  the  traile  earrii'd  on  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ta])ro- 
bane  with  the  Seres,  beyond  tlie  Emodiau  mountains.  One  of 
the  envoys,  named  Raehiius,  asserted  that  his  father  had  him- 
self visited  those  countries,  and  bold  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  inhabitants,  which  was  carried  on  upon  the  silent 
system  without  the  use  of  interpreters.  But  as  be  described 
tbe  Seres  themselYes  as  men  of  gigantic  stature,  with  red  hair 
and  blue  eyes,  it  is  impossible  to  beUeye  that  he  had  any 
acquaintance  with  the  true  Chinese. 

§  11.  Pliny's  description  of  Arabia  would  appear  at  the  first 
glance  to  Ik?  greatly  in  advance  of  any  preceding  account  of 
that  country,  from  the  number  of  names  of  trib.s  and  towns 
with  which  he  furnishrs  us,  as  W(dl  as  the  detailccl  enmneration 
of  headlands,  islands,  along  the  coast.  This  part  of  his 
work  is  based,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  principally  on  the  work  of 
Juba,  already  noticed,'  which  had  been  prepared  by  him  for 


•  Ibid.  §  Hr,. 

*  See  Hit  K.  Tuuueut  n  Cuyluu,  vul.  i. 
!>.  S97. 


^  Ibid.  §  88. 

»  SceClutpterXX.  jj.  176. 
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the  use  of  C.  Caesar  the  grandson  of  Augustus,  when  he  was 
preparing  for  an  expedition  into  that  coimtry.  What  were  the 
materials  at  the  command  of  Juba  we  have  no  means  of  estimap 
ting :  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  had  his  eriginal  wo^  been 
preserved  to  us,  we  sboold  have  derived  firam  it  much  valuable 
information.  But  in  the  abstract  that  we  find  of  it  in  Pliny,  it 
has  been  as  usual  abridged  and  pared  down  till  it  presents  ua 
with  nothing  but  a  bare  list  of  names,  for  the  most  part  without 
any  attempt  at  geop^raphical  order  or  sequenco,  and  even  this 
list  is  JUS  remarkable  for  its  omissions,  as  for  its  contents. 
^^  liik'  we  tind  a  long  catalogue  of  names  cither  totally  obscure 
or  unknown,  or  of  which  we  are  only  able  to  conjecture  the 
site  from  their  reappearance  in  the  work  of  Ptolemy,  we  re> 
mark  on  the  other  hand  that  names  well  known  before  the 
days  of  Pliny,  and— stranger  still-^iames  well  known  to  Pliny 
himself,  and  mentioned  by  bim  in  other  passages,  are  wholly 
unnoticed  in  their  proper  geographical  places.  Thus  the  im- 
portant promontory  of  Syagrus  (Cape  Fartak)  so  well  known 
lis  the  customary  point  of  departure  for  India,  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  jyeriplus  he  has  given  of  the  coasts  of  Arabia.  Nor  cl(»es 
he  take  any  notice  of  Cane,  which  he  has  himself  mentioned 
in  reference  to  thi^  trade  with  India,  as  the  principal  port  of 
the  £rankinccnse-bearing  country.  In  the  same  passage,  as  we 
have  seen,^  he  speaks  of  Muza  as  an  important  emporium  of 
trade  within  the  straits,  and  of  the  towns  of  Sapphar  and  Save 
in  the  interior,  in  connexion  with  it  All  these  notices  are 
fully  confirmed  by  the  Periplus  and  were  obviously  based  upon 
good  information.  But  no  mention  is  found  of  any  of  the 
three  names  in  his  geographical  description  of  this  part  of 
Arabia.  Nor  does  he  notice  the  port  of  Aden,  which  lus  we 
learn  from  the  rerij)hi8  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  principal 
places  of  imdv  on  the  outer  coiust  of  Arabia.'^ 

Even  tlie  celebrated  i)romontory  forming  the  northern  pro- 
jection of  Arabia  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 

«  Above,  p.  416.  *  Fmjplu$  Moris  Erjfthrmi,  §  26. 
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conspicuous  from  its  proximity  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Car- 
mania  (the  Maoeta  of  Nearchus  and  Macse  of  Strabo),  is  removed 
from  its  proper  place  in  his  apparently  elaborate  description  of 
the  Arabian  ooast»  and  is  disg^oised  under  the  name  of  the  pro- 
montory of  the  NanmaduBans  just  as  he  incidentally  intro- 
duces the  name  of  Gape  SyagroSy  in  stating  the  distance  from 
it  of  the  Island  of  Dioscorides  (Soootora),  of  which  he  is  the 
first  to  furnish  us  with  any  definite  information.'  But  no 
notice  of  either  of  these  important  landmarks  in  the  geography 
of  Arabia  is  found  in  its  proper  place. 

§  12.  He  commences  his  periplus  of  the  Arabian  coast, 
proceeding  from  Charax  and  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  along 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf^  with  the  expression 
that  "  this  coast  had  first  been  explored  by  Epiphanes.*'  ^  If 
these  words  refer,  as  is  most  probable,  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
they  are  glaringly  Cedse,  so  &r  as  refers  to  the  coasts  of  Arabia 
within  the  Persian  Gulf— this  part  of  the  coast-line  having 
been  explored  by  Greek  navigators  sent  out  for  that  purpose 
before  the  death  of  Alexander  • — but  it  is  possible  that  a 
sjK'cial  voyage  for  the  cxaiuination  of  the  cojusts  of  the 
peninsula  may  have  been  sent  out  by  the  Syrian  king,  of  wliich 
we  have  no  other  notice,  and  that  the  details  furnished  us  by 
Pliny  may  have  been  derived  from  this  source.  But  from 
whatever- quarter  they  were  originally  drawn,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  extremely  confused  and  unintelligible  form  in 
which  they  are  transmitted  to  us. 

His  enumeration  of  the  various  tribes  of  the  interior  seems 
to  be  founded  on  better  materials,  and  while  it  is  deficient  (as 
usual)  in  the  necessary  geographical  data  for  determining  their 
relative  position,  we  find,  besides  the  names  already  familiar  to 


•  "  NaumaoluBonim    proraontorium  • 
oootra  Garmaniam  mt.  Distat  quin^aa- 
giiiteM.P.*'  ▼L28,§152. 

»  Plin.  vi.  28,  §  153.  Ho  pivos  the 
di«taaoe  at  280  Bomaa  (224  G.)  miles, 
a  Terj  doee  approadnuilioD  to  ihe  trath : 
•ad  callt  it ^^oImr;"  m>  Uiat  ito  iiMiie 


miift  liave  >K>on  well  known  in  his  Ume^ 
though  not  found  in  auy  earUer  author 
now  eztonl 

'  "Nunc  a  Chamco  iliccmas  omm 
E^^^ani  primom  exquisitam.  '  lb. 

^  •  See  Ghaptor  XIL  p.  461. 
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118  from  Emtosthenes  and  8trubo,  such  as  the  jMinapans, 
SabfiBans,  Chatramotita),  Homtrita',  &c.,  several  others  wliich 
we  either  find  confirmed  by  Ptolemy,  or  are  able  to  identify 
upon  other  grounds.^  He  alludes,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to 
the  Arabian  expedition  of  .^ilias  GalluB,  more  Mly  related  by 
Strabo,  but  in  a  manner  that  throws  no  additional  light  npon 
its  geography.'  His  report  however  of  the  general  result  of 
this  expedition  and  the  information  brought  back  by  the 
commander,  is  not  without  interest.  **The  wandering  tribes 
(the  Bedouins)  subsisted  only  on  milk  and  the  flesh  of  wild 
animals:  the  others  pnuuivd  uine,  like  the  Indians,  from 
palm-trees,  and  oil  from  sesame.  The  most  numerous  tribes 
were  the  Homerit®  and  the  Miuteaus :  their  territory  was 
fertile  in  palm-trees  and  shrubs,  but  their  flocks  were  the 
principal  source  of  their  riches.  The  Cerbani  and  Agneans 
were  distinguished  in  war,  but  most  of  all  the  Chatramotitn : 
the  Oarrei  had  the  most  spacious  and  fertile  arable  lands :  the 
Sabeeans  were  the  richest  in  their  forests  of  odoriferous  treesy 
tbeir  mines  of  gold,  their  well-irrigated  lands,  and  the 
abundance  of  wax  and  honey."  ^  Plinv  adds,  as  a  jrcneral 
remark,  that  the  nations  of  Arabia  were  extremely  rich,  from 
their  attracting  the  wealth  both  of  the  Ivoman  and  Parthian 
empires  in  exchange  for  their  native  eommodities,  while  they 
themselTes  purchas(>d  nothing  in  return.^ 

It  is  remarkable  that  he^  in  common  vnih  most  other  ancient 
writers,  applied  the  name  of  Arabia  Felix — ^restricted  in 
modem  usage  to  Yemen — ^in  a  sense  that  would  seem  to 
comprehend  almost  the  whole  peninsula:  while  he  employed 
that  of  Arabia  Deserta  only  for  the  sandy  desert  region 


'  Among  tlicac  ia  llu'  name,  to  fa-  | 
miliar  in  utar  days,  of  the  Sanuseoi,  I 
which  horr>  occurs  for  the  fin^t  time. 

•  vi.  28,      ItiO,  101.    bee  Chapter 
ZX.  note  F,  p.  205. 

•  Ibid.  §  161. 

•  Ibid.  $  l<i2.  "  lu  univeTHum  geutee 
ditiaiinuBi  nt  spud  qnas  BttadauB  <^ie0 
Bonsnoraii  FMrUMfmnqoe  Mibntentk 


veudeutibiLs  quje  e  mari  uut  silvis  cu- 
piunt,  nihil  invicA^^m  redimcntibiuii." 

Tin'  lattor  siateinont  is  obvinuslv  a 
fitlku"}' ;  we  learn  fmnj  the  l*eriplua 
that  the  Anibiaus  imported  many 
articles  of  Alexandrian  and  Eun>peun 
produoe  {PeripUu  Maris  Er^thmri,  §§ 
2i,  28),  inchriing  eoni,  mud,  tfai,  cona, 
Ac 
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extending  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  to  the  Persian 
Gul^ond  forming  in  a  certain  senae  the  isthiniis  connecting 
the  lest  of  Aiabia  with  the  main  continent  of  Asia.  With 
these  Tast  deserts  in  the  north  of  Arabia  geographers  were 
necessarily  acquaintedy  from  their  being  tiayersed  by  carayans 
on  their  way  from  Petra  to  Charax  on  the  Euphrates,  and  to 
Gerrha  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  both  of  which  were  still  in  the 
(lays  of  Pliny  important  eniporia  of  trade/  But  with  the  fjreat 
tal)l<'land  of  the  interior — still  so  imperfectly  known  to  us, 
even  at  the  present  day — the  Romans  appear  to  have  been 
wholly  unacquainted.  Their  knowledge  may  indeed  be  con- 
sidered as  practically  limited  to  the  coast  districts  of  Hedjas, 
Yemen,  and  Hadramaut.  But  even  as  applied  to  these 
comparatively  iiavonred  regions,  their  notions  of  the  richness 
and  fertility  of  Arabia  were  strangely  exaggerated. 

§  Id.  With  regard  to  the  geographical  position,  the  form 
and  dimensions  of  the  great  Arabian  peninsula,  Pliny's  ideas 
were  apparently  very  imperfect,  but  they  are  so  obscurely 
indicated  as  to  leave  us  in  great  doubt  what  they  really  were. 
In  one  passage  he  describes  it  correctly  enough  iis  extending 
between  the  two  seiis,  the  lied  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  the 
same  manner  as  Italy  was  placed  between  the  Adriatic  and 
Tyrrhenian  i^eaa;  and  as  having  the  same  general  direction 
with  that  oonntry.  But  by  a  strange  oversight  he  adds  that  it 
resembled  it  also  in  siza*  Yet  he  himself  elsewhere  estimates 
its  drcuit  from  Charax  round  to  the  head  of  the  iElanitic  Gulf 
(the  Oulf  of  Akabah)  at  4666  Boman  miles,  which  is  a 
tolerably  correct  approximation,  though  Juba  had  reduced  it  to 
less  than  4000  miles.  He  gives  us  no  estimate  of  its  length  or 
breadth,  but  says  that  its  broadest  ])aTt  Wiis  l)*>tween  Jleroopolis 
(at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez)  and  Charax,  near  the  moutJ* 

*  vi.  '28.  §§  144. 147.  etiam  csali  partem  nulla  differentia 

*  Ibid.  §  143.  "  Ipsa  vcro  peninmla  speetat." 

Arabift  inter  duo  mann,  Rubrnm  Peni^  It  may  \>o  conveuicnt  to  tho  render  to 
rumqiu^  pmetirrons,   qiKHliun  ntitnrtD  '  remimi  him  that  Arabia  in  in  nality  ut 


iMiUnMi  IttluB  eiicnmfiiBa,  m  eaadem  i  eight  tinuB  as  laige  as  Italy  f 


artilicio  ud  similitudi 


bafit  four  times  as  large  im  Fnuiuu,  or 
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0f  the  Euphiates.  It  is  clear  theiefoie  that  he  had  no  idea  of 
the  maimer  in  which  the  southern  portion  of  Aiabia  nms  out 
into  the  projecting  land  of  Oman^  tliongh  he  was  of  coane 
awaie  that  it  here  sent  oat  a  great  promontory  to  tiie  entrance 
of  the  Peirian  Gnl£ 

§  14.  Oonoeming  the  Bed  Sea  itself  and  its  western,  or,  as  it 
was  called  Ixjth  by  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  Troglodytic,  coast, 
Pliny  had  of  course  abundant  means  of  information,  both  from 
the  earlier  writers  to  wliom  we  have  already  referred,  sur'h  as 
Agiitharchides  and  Artemidorus,  and  from  the  more  recent 
peripli  of  Yoyagers  to  the  Land  of  Spices  and  to  India.  Ho 
has  however  given  us  comparatively  few  details.  But  he  haa 
correctly  distinguished  the  three  citiee  of  the  name  of  Berenice^ 
which  it  appeals  were  often  confounded  together:  the  £ist 
being  the  well-known  city  of  the  name,  to  which  led  the 
orerland  xonte  from  Coptos:  the  second^  which  he  distin- 
guishes  by  the  epithet  Panchrysos,  known  also  as  Berenice  ad 
Sabiis :  the  third,  which  he  terms  Berenice  Epideires,  from  its 
situation  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land  or  promontory  called  Deiro. 
This  was  rc^j^ardcd  by  him  tis  the  headland  bounding  the 
Straits  or  narrowest  entrance  into  the  lied  ISea,  which  he 
describes  tis  only  seven  miles  across.'  In  connexion  with 
FtolemaKs  Epitheras  he  notices  especially  the  astronomical 
observations  by  which  Eratosthenes  had  connected  its  position 
with  that  of  Meroe  and  Syene,  and  had  thus,  as  he  rhetorically 
phrases  it» "  detected  the  secret  of  the  world.*' '  But  the  most 
important  addition  that  he  makes  to  the  knowledge  of  this  part 
of  the  coast  is  undoubtedly  his  notice  of  Adulis,  which  was 
unknown  even  by  name  to  Strabo,  but  in  the  time  of  Pliny 

'  This  if  not  quite  correct ;  the  pro-  ;     *  vi.  29,  §  172.   ^  Bes  io^ptiii  ox- 


numtocy  of  Deire  (now  ealled  Bas  Bir) 
being  oonsi^U  nibly  t*)  tlic  wmtli  of  the 
narroweet  part  of  the  strait,  which  is 
diiectlT  opposite  to  Oftpe  Bftb  «1 

Ifandeb;  out  as  thcro  is  no  marked 
headland  on  tbo  wostem  bide,  except 
Dcire,  tlic  cxprcbsion  may  perhaps  oe 


empU  loeosqne  snbtOttaliB  immenste, 

viuntJo  ihi  (lepreltemo,  cum  indabitata 
raiione  umbranuu  Eratoethenes  men- 
sonm  terra  prodere  inde  coepit**  The 
8f»rt  of  simple  wonder  with  which  Pliny 
regards  the  astronomical  observations  of 
tlic  Greeks,  wherever  he  refers  to  ihom. 


joattfied.  I  is  not  a  UtUe  amtniiiig. 
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had  become  the  most  unportant  empQiiiim  on  the  ooastyaadwas 
the  pkoe  to  which  the  naiiYe  productions  of  the  interim^ 
iyory,  rhinoceros  horns,  hippopotamus  hides,  tortoise  shell,  and 
slayes — were  brou«^lit  down  for  export*  This  extensive  trade, 
which  is  fuUy  confirmed  by  the  Periplus,*  but  of  which  no 
trace  is  found  in  earlier  writers,  arose  doubtless  from  the 
establishment  in  the  int(;rior  of  a  comparatively  civilized  com- 
munity, of  which  Axuma  was  the  capital.  No  mention  of  that 
city  however  is  found  in  Pliny,  though  it  was  well  known  to 
the  author  of  the  Periplus. 

Of  the  coast  of  AMca  outside  the  StiaitB  of  Bab-el  Mandeb 
his  knowledge  is  singularly  meagre.  He  mentions  indeed  the 
Sinus  Ahalites,  and  beyond  it  the  port  and  headland  of  Mos- 
sylum,  which  was  the  principal  market  for  the  cinnamon 
that  wi\s  brought  from  the  interior.^  Beyond  this  he  tells  us 
some  writers  placed  a  town  called  Baricaza.^  The  promon- 
tory of  i\rossylum  he  appears  to  haye  regarded,— following  the 
authoiity  of  Juba,— as  the  easternmost  point  of  Africa,  from 
whence  the  coast  trended  away  to  the  south  and  west^  But 
he  has  no  mention  of  any  promontory  answering  to  Cape  Guar- 
dafui — ^the  Southern  Horn  (Noti  Keras)  of  Eratosthenes  and 
Strabo,  and  the  Promontory  of  Spices  (Cape  Aromata)  of  the 
Periplus  and  Ptolemy :  while  no  trace  whatever  is  found  in 
his  work  of  that  greatly  enlarged  knowledge  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  which  forms  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the 
nearly  contemporary  Periplus.* 


•  Ibid.  §  173. 

*  Periplut  Marit  Erythr,  $§4-6. 
«  Plin.  vi.  29,  §  174. 

'  **  Aliqui  unam  Aethiopia  oppidam 

ultra  poimnt  in  littoro  Bfiricfizn,  §  175. 
No  Hucli  luituo  b  luuiid  in  uuy  uthcr 
writer  in  oonnection  with  Ethiopia  or 
Africa,  and  it  is  difficult  not  to  suspect 
that  the  place  really  rt- ferred  to  is  the 
oelebfateia  city  of  the  name  in  India, 
Hie  name  of  which  might  well  hiive 
iMea  introdaoed  in  oonnection  with  the 
tnd«  of  tiiMa  ngiona,  in  a  manner  that 
FUnj  mieiiiidentood,  eo  m  to  i^aoe  the 


city  it*elf  in  Ethiopia.  We  have  seen 
that  he  has  no  notice  of  the  Indian 
Baiygaxa  in  its  proper  place. 

*  "A  Mosaylico  promontorio  Atlan- 
ticum  mare  iucipcre  vnlt  Juba,  prajter 
Maurotanins  suas  Gades  uwiue  navi- 
gaudum  Cx)ro.**  Jh,%  175. 

Evt  n  Ptolemy  assigns  to  this  pro- 
montory u  far  more  prominent  poiution 
than  it  ie  raellj  entitled  to  claim. 

•  The  j>iiKsa]^o  just  cited  from  Jubn 
shows  clearly  how  little  notion  ho  pes- 
■eeeed  of  the  vast  eslcufam  of  Alnoft 
toiraide  the  aonth. 
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§  15.  With  regard  to  the  interior  of  Africa  generally  he  was 
little  in  advance  of  his  predecessors :  but  we  are  indebted  to 
him  in  this  part  of  his  work  for  haying  preserved  to  iis  several 
records  of  great  interest, — ^the  acconnt  of  the  exploration  of 
Ethiopia  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Nile  by  the  officers  sent 
out  bj  Keio ;  and  that  of  the  campaign  of  Coinelins  Balboa 
against  the  Gkununantes.  Both  these  expeditions  and  their 
geographical  lesolts  have  been  already  discnssed.  No  fnither 
attempts  seem  to  have  been  made  before  the  time  of  Pliny  to 
penetrate  into  the  interior :  the  real  heart  of  the  great  conti- 
nent was  still  unapprouched,  and  neither  Greek  nor  Roman 
^Titers  appear  to  have  had  the  least  suspicion  of  the  great 
extent  of  fertile  and  populous  country  that  lay  beyond  the 
broad  desert  barrier  of  the  Sahara.  Indeed,  according  to  the 
theory  universally  reoeived  among  them,  these  regions  were 
uninhabitable  on  acconnt  of  the  heat. 

Unfortonately  the  reslly  yalnable  materials  jnst  lefened  to, 
aie  mixed  np  by  Pliny,  with  his  nsoal  ivant  of  critical  dis- 
cernment, with  a  mere  farrago  of  miscellaneous  information, 
compiled  from  a  number  of  different  authors,  most  of  whom 
are  otherwise  unknown  and  the  result  is  a  confused  mass  of 
statements,  out  of  which  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
extract  any  consistent  or  intelligible  conclusions."  It  seems 
dear  that  the  geography  of  the  remote  regions  of  Ethiopia, 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Upper  Nile,  was  a  fiavourite 
subject^  as  might  well  be  conceiYed»  with  the  Greek  writers  of 
Alexandria:  and  that  many  of  these  had  collected  a  number 
of  hearsay  reports  and  Tagne  romonrs  which  there  were  no 
means  of  sifting  or  examining.  As  fiir  as  HeroS  and  its 
neighbourhood  they  had  full  and  satisfactory  information  ; 

•  See  Chapter  XX.  p.  184  and  Chap>  j  mation.*'  He  liad  undoubtedly  ample 
ter  XX III.     347.  materials  at  his  command,  bot  was 

*  Mr.  O-x^lrv  Tf  'ny  ar»/f  f^'  Xile,  p.  wholly  <k^titute  of « ithrr  the  judgement 
17)  justly  rv'iiurk.-i  on  Uiu>j»iirt  of  Pliny's  or  knowkxlge  to  eniibie  him  to  sift  or 
work  that  "thedefioieiMjaf  his  geneml  >  arrange  tbea;  «Dd  the  oonaeqiience  it 
viows  is  rendere<i  mon>  remarkable  by  |  that  ho  ha;"  presented  them  to  us  in  a 
the  ooQtrast  with  his  almndaat  infor-  i  foim  that  roodexs  them  wholly  oaelesa. 
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but  beyond  that  all  was  vague  and  uncertain.  The  fluctuating 
chaiacter  of  the  names  in  barbarous  countries  is  a  £Bu$t  too 
familiar  to  the  modem  geographer  for  us  to  wonder  at  the 
almost  total  discrepancy  of  his  authorities  in  this  respect* 

It  is  singular  that  one  of  the  few  points  which  he  treats  as 
**  prenerally  agreed  upon  "  is  the  utterly  erroneous  conclusion 
that  the  southern  ocean  lay  at  a  distjince  of  625  Roman 
miles  (i.e.  5000  stadia)  to  the  south  of  Meroe.^  Such  a  state- 
ment could  be  nothing  more  than  a  theoretical  assumption : 
yet  it  seems  to  have  come  to  be  recognized  as  an  undoubted 
geographical  fact^  like  the  configuration  given  by  Eratosthenes 
and  Strabo  to  the  eastern  and  northern  shores  of  Asia.  But  in 
this  instance  the  error  is  the  more  inexcusable,  as  it  is  almost 
certain  that  in  the  time  of  Pliny  the  eastern  shores  of  Africa 
had  been  already  explored  fax  beyond  the  assumed  latitude, 
though,  as  we  have  seen,  he  neglected  to  avail  himself  of  the 
new  information  thus  laid  open  to  him. 

§  16.  It  is  clear  that  Pliny  accepted  the  conclusion  of 
Eratosthenes,  which  had  been  generally  adopted  by  subse- 
quent writers  (including  Juba,  whom  Pliny  principally  fol- 
lowed), with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  coast  of  Africa 
trended  away  from  its  eastern  extremity  (opposite  to  Arabia) 
towards  the  Western  Ocean  and  the  coast  of  Mauretania.  He 
thus  describes  Ethiopia— including  under  that  appellation  all 
the  southern  portions  of  the  AMcan  continent — ^as  extending 
from  the  south-east  towards  the  south-west :  *  a  strange  mode 
of  expression,  but  \vhich  can  bear  no  other  signification  than 
that  above  referred  to.  But  here  he  had  of  course  no  materials 


•  See  Note  B,  p.  440. 

•  •*  In  totntn  autem  ab  ocean o  nd 
Mcroen  dcxxv  M.  F,  esse-  inter  auctores 
ftre  oonvenit,"  tL  80,  §  19tf.  This 
Tiow  may  be  oonridored  as  ori^'inatins 
with  Eratosthenoa,  who  had  dniwn  his 
first  parallel  of  latitude  through  the 
land  of  the  Sembritic,  and  the  Region  of ' 
Cinnnmon,  at  3400  stiulia  south  of 
Meroii  (Chapter  XVI.  p.  638).  He 
mwt  Of  ooone  have  oonoeiyed  the 


I  Southern  Ocean  u  tomewhai  farther  to 

tho  Houtli,  but  tiiere  is  no  statemeot 
iu  the  cxtaot  lemainB  of  hu  worke,  ai 
to  the  diatanoe  at  which  he  ilzed  it. 

Strabo,  ns  we  have  seen,  placed  it  con- 
jecturaUy  about  4000  stadia  iiouth  of 
MeroS.  (See  Ohapler  XXII  p.  328.) 

'  "Sita  est  Ethiopia  ob  oricnto  bi- 
bemoadoocidentemiubemum."  ?idO. 
§197. 
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at  his  command,  and  when  he  comes  to  the  western  coast, 
approaching  I^Iauretania,  where  he  might  have  ayailed  himself 
of  the  important  discoveries  of  Hanno,  as  well  as  the  later 
obsemtioiu  of  Polybius,  his  deaoriptiQii  beoomes  a  mass  of 
inextricable  oonAisioii.  It  is  dear  that  he  had  never  seen  tbe 
original  narratiye  of  the  voyage  of  Hanno,'  and  throws  doubt 
even  npon  the  historical  fiict  of  his  having  founded  CSartha- 
ginian  settlements  npon  this  coast,  while  he  picks  np  at  second 
hand  some  of  the  detached  circumstances  of  a  marvellous  cha- 
racter, such  as  the  mountain  called  Theon  Ochema,  burning 
with  perpetual  fire,  tlie  river  Bambotus  swarming  with  croco- 
diles, and  the  islands  of  the  Gorgons,  from  whence  Hanno  had 
brought  liome  the  hairy  skins  of  two  of  the  women.^  But  it 
would  have  been  utterly  impossible,  had  not  the  original 
narrative  been  preserved,  to  have  identified  any  of  these 
localities,  or  airived  at  any  sound  conclusion  concerning  the 
geographical  results  of  this  memorable  expedition. 

Almost  equally  unsatis&ctory  is  his  treatment  of  the  voyage 
undertaken  by  Polybius  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa  after 
the  fall  of  Carthage :  a  document  which  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  of  the  highest  value  to  us,  had  it  been  preserved 
in  an  original  or  authentic  form,  but  from  which,  in  the 
condensed  summary  that  Pliny  has  transmitted  to  us,  it  is 
impossible  to  extract  any  definite  geographical  information.^ 
On  the  other  hand  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  his  extracts 
from  Statins  Sebosus  and  Juba  concerning  the  Fortunate 
Islands,  as  well  as  for  his  account  (imperfect  as  it  is)  of  the 
march  of  Suetonius  Paulinus  across  the  Atlas.  Both  of  these 
are  real  contributions  to  our  geographical  knowledge.* 

§  17.  Of  the  north  of  Africa,  extending  from  the  shores  of 
the  Ocean  to  the  confines  of  Egypt,  Pliny's  knowledge  was 
undoubtedly  more  complete  than  that  of  any  preceding  geo- 

'  See  on  thu  point,  Cbftpter  YIII.  mined.  See  Chapter  XVII.,  Note  B. 
p.  328.  *  Bee  Olnpter  XX.  op.  173,  175,  and 

*  vi.  31. 1 200»  Olwpter  XXIIL  p.  HA. 

*  This  aoooaut  has  been  already  cxa- 
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graphor.  He  here  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  following  Juba, 
who  from  his  position  naturally  poBsessed  exceptional  means  of 
information :  while  the  whole  of  these  piovincos  hsid  been  in 
his  time  biought  under  the  direct  admii^stration  of  Bome,  and 
were  becoming  gradually  pervaded  by  Boman  ciTilization. 
The  foundation  of  numerous  colonies  along  the  coast  was  one 
of  the  most  effective  means  of  introducing  this  improved  cul- 
ture. In  the  case  of  MauretAuia  these  colonies  were  not  limited 
to  the  i\[('(litermiiean  coast,  but  three  of  them,  Tino;is,  Zilis, 
and  Lixus  were  established  on  the  west«'rn  or  Atlantic  shore: 
while  two  others,  Bubba  and  Banasa,  were  founded  in  the  in- 
terior, but  on  the  western  slopes  of  Mount  Athis.  Beyond 
lixus  (the  modem  El  Araieh),  at  a  distance  of  120  Eoman 
miles,  was  a  town  called  Bala  (the  modem  Sallee,  long  cele- 
brated as  a  resort  of  pirates)  wluch  appears  to  have  been  the 
last  outpost  of  Roman  civilization  in  this  direction,  and  is 
described  by  Pliny  as  bordering  on  the  untrodden  desert,  and 
infested  by  herds  of  elephants,  but  still  more  by  the  neigh- 
bouring barbiii  iiuis,  whom  he  calls  Autololes.*  Beyond  this,  all 
appears  to  have  been  vajrue  and  uncertain.  He  adds  h(>wever, 
on  the  authority  of  native  informants  (d()ui)tl('ss  (Mtlitrted  by 
Juba),  that  130  miles  from  »^ala  wjis  a  river  called  Asana, 
having  a  good  port  at  iis  mouth;  beyond  that  was  another 
liver  called  Fut,  and  from  thence  200  miles  to  Dyris,  the 
native  name  for  Mount  Atlas.  Hero  the  distances  aro  over- 
stated: but  in  other  respects  the  account  ib  trustworthy  and 
leads  us  distinctly  to  the  point  whero  the  groat  chain  of  Atlas 
descends  to  the  sea  at  Cape  Ghir,  (the  promontory  of  Heroules 
of  Ptolemy)  the  name  of  which  perhaps  retains  a  trace  of  the 
native  appellation  of  the  range. 

hnt  even  with  regard  to  the  interior  of  the  province  itself, 
and  especially  to  Mount  Atlas,  Pliny  complains  that  the  most 

•  •*  Oppifluni  Sala  ejusdcm  nominia  j  tinued  to  be  the  last  town  in  the  Koman 

flnvio   impositum,  jm  aiditQdiniliiM  fmyvinoe :  though  we  find  in  the  Itine- 

Ticinum,    flf-phantorumque    grcgibus  nines  a  mere  outpost  (oxplnratio)  calhvl 

infeaium,  multotamen  magiBAutoktlom  1  Mercurius,  16  M.  i'.  turthtr  fiouth 

gnteu"     1,  I  5.  eUb  always  eon-  I  QUn.  Ani  pp.  8^  ^ 

TOL.  n.  2  F 
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fabulous  and  contni^licton-  accounts  weie  still  current  in  his 
dav :  a  circumstance  for  which  he  blames  the  carckssness  and 
want  of  curiosity  of  the  Roman  authorities,  who  preferred 
inventiiig  falsehoods  to  investigating  the  truth.'  Yet  the 
famts  were  already  exploied  in  quest  of  ivory  and  of  the 
beantifnl  wood  called  eiinu,  so  miielL  Tallied  hy  the  Bomans 
for  tables;'  while  the  xoeks  on  the  seashoie  weie  diligently 
ransacked  for  purpla* 

§  18.  With  the  northern  piovinoes  along  the  Mediterranean^ 
Mauretania,  Numidia,  and  Africa  properly  so  called— or  rather 
the  province  to  which  that  name  was  ufticially  restricted — 
Pliny  was  of  course  well  acquainted,  and  he  has  given  us,  in 
the  same  manner  as  with  the  other  settled  provinces  of  the 
Bomau  Empire,  a  tolerably  full  paraplus  or  des<'.ription  of  the 
sea  coast,  its  headlands  and  rivers,  as  well  as  the  towns  along 
its  line,  but  this  is  followed  as  nsual  by  a  long  list  of  the  towns 
in  the  interior  of  each  piovinoey  in  alphabetical  order,  so  as  to 
afford  no  due  to  their  position.  His  aooonnt  of  the  Gyrenidba 
also  is  dear  and  distinct,  bat  his  description  of  the  two  Syrtes 
and  the  intermediate  region  is  singularly  oonfhsed,  and  would 
in  fact,  if  it  stood  alone,  be  utterly  unintelligible.  It  is  much 
less  surprising  that  this  should  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
tribes  of  the  interior,  which  had  been  in  all  ages  very  imjx^r- 
fectly  known ;  but  considering  the  light  that  had  been  recently 
thrown  upon  this  subject  by  the  expeditions  of  Suetonius 


f  QainqiieBnnt,ntdlidiirai,  BomamB 
oolonis  in  ea  provincia,  ptrviumque 
famsB  videri  potest ;  aed  id  plcrutuque 
fallacissiiuum  exjperimento  deprehen- 
dilur,  quia  digmtaies,  com  indagare 
vera  pigcat,  ignorHnti©  pudore  mentiri 
non  piget,  huud  ulio  fidei  proaiore 
Iftpsu  quam  ubi  faXm  td  gmvit  soolcir 
exsistit."  v.  1.  §  2. 

A  remarkable  iiaasage,  which  serves 
to  eiplaiii  the  little  progress  made  in 
Bonna  geogrM)hical  knowledge  under 
the  Roman  Empire.  The  expedition 
of  Bvotonina  PaoUniiB,  already  referred 
tob  oonttitiitod  an  eaneption;  but  that 


•Im  was  )>Nil»bly  undertaken  with  a 

military  rather  than  a  scientific  obieot. 

8  Of  this  Pliny  speaks  more  fully 
elsewhere  (xiiL  15.  §§  91-102),  and 
relates  detaihi  of  Uie  almost  fabnluoi 
prices  given  for  tables  of  this  kind ;  an 
extravagant  (MSbiun  which  he  adds  waa 
carried  oy  the  Romans  of  his  day  to  an 
inannit>- "  equal  to  that  of  Uw  Aonm 
ladies  for  pearls. 

*  The  Ififtunlanian  or  Ontnliaa 
"  purple "  WBS  probably  that  derived 
from  the  lichen  called  orchil,  which  is 
extensively  used  in  dyeing.  SeeOhiuptor 
ZX.NotoB;p.20a. 
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PaoliniiB  and  Comeliiis  BidbiUy  it  is  certainly  strange  to  find 
ihat  the  ideas  of  Fliny  mih  regard  to  this  part  of  Africa  were 

not  more  clear  and  satisfactory.  He  was  aci|uaiiite(l  indeed 
with  the  name  of  Phazania,  corresporKling  to  the  modem 
Fezzan,  but  does  not  indicate  its  connexion  with  the  (iara- 
mantes  (whom  he  names  sej)arately),  and  appears  to  have 
placed  it  between  the  Graramantes  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Lesser  SjrtiSy  regarding  Cydamus  (Ghadamis)  as  its 
capital.^  At  the  same  time  he  describes  Augila^  the  position 
of  which  was  so  well  known  to  the  Greek  geographers,  in  a 
manner  very  oonfiised  and  nninteUigible.  We  are  however 
indebted  to  him  for  having  preserved  to  ns  the  particulars 
already  referred  to  of  the  expedition  of  Oomelins  Balbns 
against  the  Garamautes :  an  event  of  the  highest  geographical 
interest. 

§  19.  But  obscure  as  were  the  idciis  of  Pliny  concerning  the 
interior  of  Africa,  this  part  of  his  work  is  deserving  of  atten- 
tion as  containing  the  £rst  distinct  notice  of  the  great  river 
that  has  attracted  so  much  attention  in  later  times  under  the 
name  of  the  Niger.  For  this  information  he  was  doubtless 
indebted  to  Jnba»  who,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  strange  theory 
that  he  had  fiamed  with  respect  to  the  origin  and  conise  of 
the  Kile,  had  introduced  tius  river  as  one  of  its  component 
parts.'  In  another  passage  Pliny  speaks  of  Gsetulia  as  ex- 
tending "to  the  river  Nigris,  wliich  separates  Africa  from 
JEthiopia."^  And  again,  after  enumerating  among  the  Ethio- 
pian nations  of  the  interior*  "  the  Nigrita%  so  called  from  the 
river  already  mentioned,"  he  adds,  "  the  river  Nigris  has  the 


•  V.  5.  §  35. 

»  See  Chapter  XX.  p.  175. 

•  V.  4,  §  30.  "Et  tola  CJsotulia  ad 
flomea  Ni^^in,  qui  Africam  ab  ili^thi- 
opia  dirimit" 

•  These  he  enumerates  in  the  follow- 
ing order:  first,  the  Egyptian  Libyans, 
then  the  White  Ethiopians  (Leucn- 
thiopes).  Above  them  the  Ethiopian 
nationa,  the  JNigritn  from  the  river 


already  mentioned,  the  Oymnetei  Fhft* 
rusii,  and  then  the  Peror^i  who  aiijoined 
the  Ocean  on  the  confines  of  Maun  tania 
(vi.  8,  §  43).  Of  theae  the  Phiirusii 
and  Nigrite  were  already  mentioned 
by  Strabo.  who  Beems  to  have  placed 
them  south  of  the  Great  Desert  (see 
Chapter  XXII.  p.  381).  The  Perord 
were  apparently  scattered  along  the 
1  west  coast  of  the  Atlantic. 

2  F  2 
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same  nature  as  the  Nile :  it  produces  reeds  and  papyros^  and 
the  same  kinds  of  animals,  and  it  becomes  swollen  at  the  same 
period."*  As  there  is  no  rirer  to  the  north  of  the  Great  Desert 
to  which  these  characters  can  possibly  be  applied,  it  seems 
certain  that  they  must  refer  to  the  great  river  of  Central 
Africa,  the  Joliba  or  Quorra,  known  to  modem  geographers 
as  the  Niger,  some  notice  of  which  may  have  been  carried 
by  native  caravans  across  the  desert  to  3Iauretania.'^  J>at,  as 
usually  happens  in  sucli  cases,  tiicsc  vague  reports  aftunU-d  no 
detiuite  idea  of  its  <re(iL::raphical  position,  and  Pliny  at  least 
was  evidently  quite  unaware  of  the  vast  extent  of  desert  which 
separated  it  from  the  land  of  the  Gaetulians. 

§  20.  On  the  much  controverted  question  of  the  source  of 
the  Nile,  Pliny  contents  himself  with  giying  "  the  result  of  the 
inquiries"  of  king  Juba  in  the  form  of  the  elaborate,  but 
utterly  unfounded,  theory  which  has  already  been  examined.' 
With  r^ard  to  the  latter  part  of  its  course,  through  Ethiopia, 
he  supposed  it  to  be  first  called  Astapus,  where  it  was  first 
known  in  the  interior  above  Meroe,  while  he  gave  the  names  of 
Astobores  and  Astosapes  to  the  two  arms  that  encircled  the 
great  island  of  that  nanie.^  He  was  evidently  misled  (as  was 
Ptolemy  after  him)  by  the  name  of  island"  given  to  the 
district  of  Meroe  by  the  Alexandrian  geographers,  into  sup- 
posing it  to  have  been  really  an  island,  surrounded  by  the  two 
arms  of  the  Nile,  instead  of  being,  as  Eratosthenes  lightly 
eonceiyed  it,  merely  a  peninsular  tfact  between  the  Nib  itself 
and  its  tiibutazy  the  Astaboiaa. 


•  T.8,§14. 

•  We  bttfo  mm  Unt  alrMidy  in  Ihe 

time  of  Strabo  such  caravans  occasion- 
ally crossed  the  deaert  (Stcabo,  2.  eX 
and  doubtl^  this  interoouTBe  would 
have  increased  as  Mauretania  and  Nu- 
miiiiii  Wame  more  settled  and  civilize*!. 
But  iu  the  absence  of  camels  all  such 
Munnuiiiioiitioii  must  almjB  hMm  been 
nncertnin  and  ditHcult. 

•  See  Chapter  XX.  p.  174. 

"  T.  10^  I  fiS.   In  regeid  to  then 


names  Pliny  tells  us,  first,  that  Astapus 
means  in  flie  Ethiopian  language  "  the 
water  flowing  fn)m  darkness  "  (aquam 
6  tenebris  proflaentem) then,  that 
Astobores  means  **a  branch  of  the 
water  coming  from  darlmess  '*  (^ramns 
aquie  e  tenebris  profluentis),  while 
A.Hto8apes  uddd  the  sense  of  its  being  a 
lateral  or  side  stream  fquod  lateris  sig- 
nificationem  adjicit;  out  the  reading 
lateru  and  the  sense  is  doubtful). 
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deseription  of  Egypt  is  singularly  meagre  and  jejune, 
presenting  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  Strabo :  and  though 
his  ennmeiatioii  ci  the  Nomes,  which  has  the  air  of  being 
derived  an  official  source,  is  of  value  to  the  topographer, 
it  is  lis  usual  devoid  of  any  attempt  at  geographical  arrange- 
ment, and  he  has  wholly  failed  to  give  any  geographical 
picture  of  the  country,  easy  as  it  was  to  have  done  so  in  a 
region  of  so  peculiar  a  natural  conformation.  He  has  however 
introduced  some  interesting  particulars  with  regard  to  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile,  and  its  effects  on  the  surroonding 
country,  according  to  the  height  it  attained  in  different  years.* 
§  21.  Pliny  oondndes  his  elaborate  review  of  the  geograpihy 
of  the  world  with  a  statement  of  the  measurements  of  the 
different  seas  and  continents  according  to  various  anthoritiesy 
especially  Polybius,  Artemidorus,  and  Agrippa :  and  sums  up 
the  whole  by  the  conclusion — rather  startling  to  modern 
readers — that  Europe  is  nearly  half  as  big  again  as  Asia,  and 
considerablv  more  than  twice  as  larj^e  as  Africa.    If  the  three 

ml  " 

continents  are  taken  together,  he  adds,  it  will  appear  that 
Europe  is  a  little  more  than  -|-  i  (or  ^^ths)  of  the  whole; 
while  Asia  contains  -I-  +  tt  (o^  -^ths),  not  quite  a  third  ;  and 
Africa  4-  +  iV  (<v  H^)»  more  than  a  fifth  1^ 

Strange  as  these  statements  sound  to  us,  who  are  fiuniliar  with 
the  vast  extent  of  Asia  and  Africa,  beyond  the  limits  known  to 
ancient  geographers,  they  are  at  the  same  time  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Eratosthenes  and 
Strabo,  and  it  is  dillicult  to  comprehend  by  what  process  Pliny 
wius  led  to  adopt  so  erroneous  a  result. 

LiLstly,  in  order,  iia  he  tells  us,  to  leave  out  nothing  that 
can  contribute  to  tlie  clear  vmderstanding  of  his  subject,  he 
proceeds  to  give  what  he  terms  ''an  exquisitely  subtle  dis- 


»  V.     §§  57,  58.  Qucxl  hi  misceantur  omnea  sumrosD, 


»  vi.  33,  §  210.  "Appftret  er^ 
Earopam  paulo  miniu  dtmidis  Asiib 
parte  majorem  esse  quam  Aaam. 
Kaiidem  liltcro  tanto  et  Koxta  parte 
Africic,  uiiipliorum   (|uaui  Africam. 


liquido  patebii,  Europam  totius  terrio 
tertiam  ease  partem  et  octavam  paulo 
amplius,  Asiam  vero  qnartam  et  qoar- 
iamdccimam,  Africam  auteni  qointam 
et  inaupor  ttexagesimam.'* 
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oovery  of  Greek  science,"  in  the  circles  or  parallels  of  latitude 
drawn  along  the  surface  of  the  world,  with  the  regions  or 
localities  thiongh  which  they  paased.  He  adds  in  each 
inBtanoe  the  pieportioii  of  the  gnomon  of  the  snndial  to  its 
ahadow,  and  the  length  of  the  hmgeat  or  aolatitial  day.  This, 
as  we  haye  seen,  had  heen  abeady  done  by  Hipparchns,  who 
was  followed  by  Strabo,  and  doubtless  by  many  other  Greek 
geographers.  But  in  attempting  to  enumerate  the  geogra- 
phical points  through  which  these  circles  would  pass,  Pliny 
has  fallen  into  such  strange  and  unaccountable  errors,  that  the 
table  he  gives  us,  far  from  contributing  to  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  countries  which  he  has  already  described,  would 
only  tend  to  throw  them  into  inextricable  confusion.'  It  is 
dear  from  this  passage,  as  from  sereial  others,  that  he  himself 
had  not  mastered  the  very  elements  of  mathematical  geo- 
graphy, and  had  no  clear  conception  whateyer  of  the  meaning 
of  what  he  was  reporting.  But  as  he  professes  to  derive  the 
whole  statement  from  Greek  authorities,  we  are  wholly  at  a  loss 
to  explain  how  he  could  have  wandered  so  widely  from  all  the 
conclusions  generally  received  among  them,  and  j)ro<hiced  a 
list  as  much  at  variance?  with  the  systems  of  Eratosthenes  or 
Hippaichus^  as  it  is  with  geographical  truth. 


•  8m  Note  Qi  p.  441. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  409. 

80UBGBS  OF  THE  TIGRIS. 

The  Tigria  may  be  oonndened  m  luKving  twin  imtlier  threo, 
pnnciiMd  aonroefli  fenning  distinot  anna,  all  oontaiiusg  a  large 
qnaati^  of  water.  Of  tbeae^  the  western  ann,  maall  j  oonridered 
at  the  present  day  as  the  main  stream,  wlueh  is  that  flowing  hy 
PiaThekir,  takes  its  rise  in  a  small  lake  or  pool,  about  60  G.  uilea 
N.  W.  of  that  tity^  and  not  more  than  5  from  the  Eaphrates  at 
Telek.  Stngolarly  enough  this  arm  of  the  flTer  appears  to  ha^e 
been  Ignored  in  ancient  times»  and  we  find  no  mention  <tf  it  In  any 
ancient  geographer. 

Aboat  46  mUes  below  IMarbeldr,  this  rirer  Is  joined  by  an 
affluent,  the  Batman  So,  haying  nearly  as  large  a  body  of  water 
as  itself^  whioh  flows  from  north  to  sonth,  and  has  its  somoes  in 
the  range  called  by  the  anolents  Niphates.  Again,  abont  $6  miles 
lower  down,  the  united  streams  reoeive  an  important  aoeossian  from 
tiie  north  in  the  river  now  known  as  the  Sort  Su,  or  river  of  Sort, 
whiobis  itself  formed  by  two  considerable  rivers,  the  one  descending 
from  Bitlis  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Van,  the  other  called  the 
HA^t*V»  Tchai,  having  its  sources  far  away  to  the  oast.  This  last 
rirer,  which  is  probably  the  Gentrites  of  Xenophon,  was  not 
regarded  by  the  ancients  as  an  arm  of  the  Tigris,  but  this  name 
may  veiy  probably  have  been  given  to  the  river  of  Bitlis,  whioh 
has  its  sonroes  near  enough  to  the  Lake  of  Van  to  afford  some  colour 
for  the  popular  notion  that  it  derived  its  waters  from  thencew 
Other  writers  however  contend  that  the  river  which  joins  the 
Tigris  at  2^iwah,  the  Batman  Su,  has  the  better  claim  to  be 
regarded  aa  the  Tigris  of  the  ancients,  and  it  is  difficult  to  deoide 
between  them. 

The  sources  of  the  Bohtan  Chai,  which  is  undoubtedly  entitled 
to  rank  as  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Tigris,  have  been  for  the  first 
time  explored  in  quite  recent  times  by  Mr.  I'aylor,  who  found  that 
its  principal  source,  the  Mox  Su,  issues  from  a  cave  at  tho  foot  of 
the  mountain  of  Aghovar,  which  is  separated  from  tho  Lake  of  Van 
by  only  about  30  miles  of  mouutainoiis  country :  a  circumstance 
which,  as  he  observes,  may  have  given  rise  to  tho  uution  enter- 
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tallied  1^  Strabo  as  well  as  Fliny,  of  the  Tigris  deriving  its  waters 
from  that  lake.  (See  Kr,  Taylor^s  paper  in  the  Jtmrmd  nf  tke 
grapkieal  Soeielfft  voL  xxzv.  p.  49.) 


Among  the  authors  thus  cited,  the  moat  important  is  Bion,  a 
native  of  Soli  in  Cilicia,  who  is  notioed  also  by  Diogenes  Laertiua 
(iv.  58)  us  having  written  a  work  on  Ethiopia  (At^unruca),  and  is 
cited  iu  one  passage  by  Atbenaius  (xiiL  p.  566,  o).  Hia  date  k 
wholly  unknown ;  but  he  appean  from  Pliny  to  have  giTen  a 
number  of  minnte  topographioal  detaOs  conoeming  the  Yalley  «C 
the  Nile  as  far  as  Mero& 

Aribtocreon,  referred  to  in  the  same  paeaage  (vi.  §  183),  and  abo 
with  regard  to  the  length  of  the  oonne  of  the  Nile  in  E^rpt  9> 
§  59),  is  evidently  the  same  quoted  at  aeoond  hand  by  iBlian  {BmL 
Aniwk,  vii.  40)  fixr  a  fiibolons  story  oonoerning  Ethiopia ;  hiitiiothiiig 
more  is  known  of  him. 

Basilis,  associated  with  the  preceding  by  Fliny  (/.  c),  bat  not 
agun  dted  aa  an  anthoiity,  is  notioed  by  Agatharehides  (§  64) 
among  the  writeis  who  had  treated  of  the  eastern  portions  of  the 
world,  and  most  therefore  have  been  earlier  than  that  anthor.  He 
appean  to  have  also  written  a  work  on  India,  which  is  qnoled  by 
Atbenflbns  (ix.  p.  890  b> 

Two  oiher  anthora,  cited  hy  Pliny  as  authorities,  had  the  gieaft 
advantage  of  personal  knowledge  of  the  localities :  Bslioo,  ss  he 
tells  ns,  having  ascended  the  Kile  fiur  shove  MeroS  (Bation  iltia 
Meiogn  knge  snbveotns,  ti.  f  183):  he  appean  to  have  been 
of  an  earlier  period  than  the  two  preceding.  The  other,  whosa  he 
^Wa  Simonidea  minor,  had  actually  remded  for  five  yean  at  lletoi 
while  engaged  on  his  vrork  on  Ethiopia  (I.  c).  Unlbrtiniatflly 
Pliny  does  not  indicate  the  partioolar  information  he  derived  from 
these  anthorities ;  and  has  nndoabtedly  mixed  np  the  statemsnli  of 
diiarent  writers,  without  any  attempt  to  reconcile  or  explsin 
the  disorepanmes  between  them. 


NOTE  B,  p.  431. 


WBTTEBS  ON  SXHIOPIA. 
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NOTE  C,  p.  438. 
punt's  aooount  of  the  olivata. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  Pliny  here  refers  to  tlic  climaia  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  term  was  used  hy  Ptolemy  and  later  geo- 
graphers, as  signifying  the  portions  or  segments  of  the  world 
included  between  two  parallels  of  latitude  marked  by  the  successive 
steps  in  the  astronomical  changes  of  the  day  and  night,  &c.  It  is 
in  this  sense  that  he  himself  calls  them  *'  segmenta  mundi and 
tbat  he  describes  them  as  "  containing "  or  including  whole 
countries  wid  regions.  At  fhe  same  time  he  not  only  calls  them 
"ciroles"  or  ** parallels"  (qu®  nostri  oironlos  appellavere,  Grieci 
paiallelofl,  §  211),  expresnoms  that  oonld  "hardly  apply  to  anything 
bat  the  panllels  that  bounded  them ;  but  he  gives  for  each  oiiole 
the  definite  relations  of  the  gnomon  to  its  shadow,  and  the  length 
of  the  longest  day,  whidh  of  course  can  refer  only  to  the  definite 
oixoles  that  limit  each  segment.  It  seems  certain  that  throughout 
this  psssage  Pliny  has  confounded  the  two  things :  the  segments  of 
the  earth's  sni&oe  intercepted  between  two  such  parallel  circles, 
and  the  drdes  themselves.  It  is  these  last  which  are  given  us  bj 
Stiabo  from  Hippaxchus,  and  which  that  geographer  has  correctly 
designated  (according  to  his  ideas)  by  the  several  points  through 
-which  they  actually  pass.  But  Hiny,  by  confounding  these 
parallels  of  latitude  with  the  extensive  spaces  included  between 
tiiom,  has  thrown  the  whole  subject  into  confusion. 

But  altar  making  fall  allowance  for  this  disturbing  cauRo,  there 
still  remains  an  amount  of  error  in  his  statements  for  which  it  is 
very  difficult  to  account.  Tlius  in  regard  to  the  very  first  segment 
which  he  describes  in  detail,  he  includes  in  it  as  approximately 
parallel  with  Alexandria  and  Lower  Egypt,  Babylonia,  Gedrosia, 
Carmania,  Persia,  Parthyene  (!),  Aria(!),  and  the  southern  coast  of 
India.  But  even  in  the  much  better  known  regions  on  the  Medi- 
terranean he  describes  tlio  Kccond  circle  as  including  Cypnis, 
Crete,  and  Lilybaeum  in  JSieily,  while  lie  placcH  Syracuse,  Catana, 
and  "the  middle  of  Sicily"  in  the  tliird  section,  and  the  north  of 
Sicily  in  the  fourth,  wliilo  Tjocii  and  Eliegium  immediately  adjoin- 
ing the  Sicilian  Strait  are  tiansfei  red  to  the  fifth  section.  'J'hese 
la^it  miKta1f<\s  we  are  wholly  unable  to  account  for.  But  in  sonie 
instancob  ho  was  evidently  miskd  by  Uippaichus,  or  rather  by  a 
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iDiBooiKwptSoii  of  tbe  steftemoiiti  of  tlitt  Mihor;  with  wfaush  Im 
appears, as  is  bo  often  tlie  oMe  in  Im  woi^ to  haTe mixed  upothon 
dertYod  ftom  diifiBrait  ■onraea  witbonft  any  attempt  to  distingmih 

After  quoting  these  conclnsiona  of  ancient  Qreek  antlion  (anti- 
qnoram  exaota),  he  adds  that  the  moat  diligent  recent  writers  had 
added  to  these  three  other  segments ;  the  one  extending  from  the 
Tanals  across  the  Lake  Meeotis  and  the  Sarmatians  to  the  Borys- 
thenes,  and  thence  through  Dacia  and  a  part  of  Germany  and  Qmd 
to  the  Western  Opean ;  these  bad  a  solstitial  day  of  sixteen  hours  ; 
the  next,  whose  longest  day  was  seventeen  hours,  included  the 
Hyperboreans  (!)  and  Britain ;  the  third  passed  through  Scythia 
from  the  Bhipo^an  Mountains  to  Thule;  httre  the  days  and  ni^ts 
were  at  certain  seasons  oontinuons. 
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CHAPT£B  XXV. 

FEBIPLUS  OF  THE  EBrXHBiBAK  SEA.  ^ 

§  L  Ybbt  nearly  oontempoEazy  with  Fliny  was  the  anonymoiu 
tfeatue  to  whidi  we  have  already  had  fieqiient  oooasion  to 
refer,  known  as  the  Pbriplto  of  the  Ertthraait  Sba.  This 

little  work  is  a  document  of  a  kind  wholly  unlike  any  other 
that  luis  been  preserved  to  us  from  antiquity.  It  is  not  a  mere 
geographical  description  of  the  coasts  like  the  Periplus  of 
Scylax,  or  that  of  the  Euxiue  by  Arrian.  Nor  is  it  a  journal 
or  record  of  an  individual  voyage,  like  those  of  Nearchus  and 
Hanno.  It  is  rather  a  kind  of  manual  for  the  instruction  of 
nayigators  and  tiadeis  in  the  Erythraean  Sea,  in  the  widest 
sense  of  that  teim^  comprising  the  Arabian  Golf  (or  what  we 
now  call  the  Bed  Sea),  the  coasts  of  AMca  outside  the  Straits 
of  Bab  el  Mandeb  as  fiir  as  they  had  been  then  explored,  as 
well  as  those  of  Arabia  and  India  down  to  the  extremity  of  the 
Malabar  coast,  with  a  few  brief  notices  of  the  more  distant 
portions  of  India,  and  even  China.  It  describes  in  more  or 
less  detail  the  geography  of  the  different  coast-lines,  with  their 
several  ports,  as  well  as  the  ijrominent  natural  features  of  each, 
but  adds,  in  regard  to  each  port  mentioned,  a  full  notice  of  the 
articles  imported  and  exported,  which  are  given  with  a  minute- 
nees  of  detail  that  shows  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  is  written  by  a 
merchant  fior  the  use  of  merchants.^  At  the  same  time  it  is 
evident  ftom  many  drcumstanoes  that  it  is  the  result  (in  great 
part  at  least)  of  peisonal  experience  and  observation ;  and  as  a 


*  It  may  be  obeervod  that  while  the 
eaoporU  from  these  distant  regions,  being 
the  natural  productions  of  the  oountries, 
would  be  objects  of  general  interest,  the 
'»H/v>r/«,  i.e.  the  merchandise  which  it 
watf  suttable  to  take  thither  from  Alex- 


andria, were  a  matU  r  of  yory  little  in- 
terest to  anyone  bat  a  trader.  For  the 
same  reason  very  little  notioe  hM  been 
taken  of  tbe»e  liist  in  the  folio  wing 
abf  tract  of  the  Peripliw. 
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ronsequence  of  this,  we  find  when  we  come  to  i  xamine  it,  that 
its  geogra])hical  statements  are  among  the  most  satisfactory 
and  trustworthy  that  have  been  transmitted  to  ua  by  any 
ancient  i^Titer. 

§  2.  It  is  unfortmiate  that  the  anther  and  the  date  of  this 
little  treatise  aie  equally  milmown  to  ns;  so  &r  at  least  as  any 
external  evidence  is  oonoemed.  The  fonner  indeed  is  of 
oompaiatiYely  little  moment,  for  the  name  would  doubtlees 
oonyey  no  further  information.  It  is  obvious  from  internal 
evidence  that  the  writer  was  a  Greek  merchant  of  Alexandria 
in  E*ry])t,  and  a  person  of  no  pretensions  to  literary  merit  or 
elefrance  of  style.^  The  attribution  of  it,  in  the  only  extant 
manuscript,  to  the  historian  Arriiin  is  doubtless  owing  only  to 
its  being  found  immediately  following  the  Peiiplus  of  the 
Euxine  Sea  by  that  author,  and  has  Ijeen  unanimously  rejected 
by  all  the  later  editors.^  But  while  they  are  all  of  one  accord 
npon  this  pointy  which  does  not  indeed  admit  of  a  question, 
there  is  great  discrepancy  among  them  with  regard  to  the  date. 
It  was  brought  down  by  Bodwell  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
M.  Auielius  and  L.  Verus :  while  Dr.  Vincent  returned  to  the 
opinion  of  Salmasius,  who  had  ])ronouni'ed  it  al>out  contem- 
porary with  the  work  of  Pliny.*  The  genend  agreement 
between  the  two  is  indeed  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  upon  this 
point :  at  the  same  time  that  the  hypothesis  advanced  by  some 


•  This  is  obvious  on  tlie  most  cursory  j  Drosdie,  1849),  snys  of  it:  ''Amtdr 

itupectioD.    The  peculiarities  of  his  |  hujus  Peripli  est  Arrianus,  mercator 

dlenon  are  probably  in  Mine  invtanoet  AlexuidriBiis,  qui  n  enante  ObMldio 

hill  h  as  were  usual  at  Ab'xiindria  in  imperatore  vixit;"  and  Dr.  Yinoe&t, 

hia  day.   In  other  coses  he  introduces  though  lees  decidedly,  inclines  to  the 

mere  Latinirardi  under  a  Greek  form,  sameyiew.  But  it  seems  more  probable 

such  as  hivdpioy  for  coinod  money  in  |  that  the  name  of  Anrian  is  a  mere  mis* 

general,  aKorovXdros  for  "  scutulatus,**  \  take,  arising  from  the  cause  stated  in 

as  descriptive  of  a  certain  kind  of  '  the  text.    See  C.  Miiller,  Frohgom. 

garment,  &o.  :  p.  96. 

»  Bomo,  however,  wbilo  ndniittinf?  '      *  The  whole  question  has  been  fully 

that  it  Ib  inipoHsible  to  ascribe  the  little  discussed  by  Dr.  Vincent  {Comvuree 

work  in  questidii  to  Arriuu  of  Nico-  ]  and  Aarigalioti  of  the  AncienU  in  the 

media,  the  historian  of  Alexander,  liavc  Indian  Ocean,  vol.  ii.  pp.  3-0,  19  5'.>), 

8upiM)hed  it  to  be  tlio  work  of  a  mer-  and  by  Dr.  C.  Miiller  in  the  Prolegomena 

chant  of  that  name.   Thus  Fabricius,  j  to  his  editkm  of  the  Geograpld  Ormei 

in  bia  editioa  of  the  UUle  treatiae  (8vo  j  Mimfrei,  torn,  t  p.  95-111. 
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authors  that  the  Peripliu  was  the  aathority  iiom  which  Fliny 
deriyed  his  account  of  the  Toyage  to  India,  as  piactised  in  his 
time,  has  been  shown  to  be  untenable.*  It  would  indeed 
appear  more  probable  from  a  comparison  of  the  two  that  the 

information  furnished  by  the  Peri  plus  is  the  later,  as  well  as 
the  fuller,  {iccount.  But  a  more  definite  ground  for  deter- 
mining within  very  narrow  limits  the  date  of  this  valuable 
document  is  funiished  by  the  mention  of  a  king  named 
Zoscales,  as  reigning  in  his  time  oyer^the  kingdom  of  An xu ma 
in  Ethiopia.^  Dr.  C.  Miiller  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  this 
name  may  in  all  probability  be  identified  with  a  certain 
Za  Hakale,  whom  we  learn  ftom  the  Abyssinian  annals  to  haye 
reigned  fiNmi  aj>.  77  to  89 :  thus  bringing  us  to  the  reigns  of 
Titus  and  Domitian  at  Borne,  a  conclusion  entirely  in  accord- 
ance with  all  the  other  internal  eyidence.*  We  may  therefore 
place  the  Periplus  within  about  ten  years  after  the  death  of 
Pliny. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  impulse  given  to  navigation 
and  the  trade  to  India  by  the  discovery  of  Hi])palus,  and  the 
opening  out  of  direct  communication  with  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
would  lead  to  the  compilation  of  many  small  treatises  or 
Peripli,  more  or  less  analogous  to  the  one  we  possess.  It  is 
obvious  that  Pliny  had  a  document  of  the  kind  before  him,  in 
writing  the  account  already  referred  to ;  though  it  would 
appear  to  haye  been  of  a  much  less  complete  character,  and 
to  have  been  confined  to  the  direct  yoyage  to  the  coast  of 
31al;ibar.'  Ptolemy  also  unquestionably  made  use  of  some 
simihir  authority;  but  notwithstanding  his  later  date,  his 
(k'tuils  are  by  no  means  so  trustworthy  as  those  of  the  Periplus. 
The  accuracy  and  clearness  of  the  statements  found  in  this 
little  work,  as  well  as  the  proofs  it  affords  of  a  great  extension 


•  This  point  ]\m  Vx-n  in  my  opinif)n  I  conclusion,  adds  some  nseful  remarks 
fully  established  by  M.  MUUer,  Frole-  i  on  the  trustworthy  character  of  tho 
ff(nH.  pp.  99, 100.  Ibte  of  tiiete  moiwrohfl  prctenrod  ia 

•  Peripltu^  §  5,  ed.  Miiller.  tho  Abyssinian  chronicles  (Le  Sard  de 
'  C.  MUUer.  PtxOegom,  p.  97.   M.  i  rA/rique  dam  VAntiauit^,  p.  196> 

Vivien  de  St.  Martin,  who  adopta  hU  |  'See  Chapter  XXIV.  p.  417. 
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of  geogiaphical  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  coasts  both  of 
Africa  and  India^  are  rach  as  to  entitle  it  to  a  full  and  oaieful 
oonsideralion.' 

§  3.  The  antlior  begins  with  a  brief  description  of  the  voyage 
down  the  Bed  Sea,  starting  hem  Myos  Hormos,  which  he  calls 
the  first  of  the  regular  trading  ports  ^  on  the  Egyptian  coast 
Following  this  downwards  came  Berenice,  1800  stadia  lower 

down  ;  and  alxnit  4000  stadia  farther  Ptolemais,  ralleHl  Thoron, 
from  its  lx'in<i:  the  station  for  the  hunters  of  tlie  Ptolemies.  It 
was  not  a  good  port,  and  though  it  still  exported  some  ivory, 
as  well  as  tortoiseshell,  it  was  evidently  in  his  time  a  place  of 
bat  little  trade.  About  3000  stadia  farther  south  was  Adulis, 
a  small  place»  but  carrying  on  a  oonsidemble  trade.  It  was 
sitnated  on  a  deep  gulf,  and  served  as  the  place  of  export  for 
the  newly-iisen  kingdom  of  Ethiopia*  the  capital  of  which  was 
at  Auzuma  (Axnm),  at  a  distance  of  eight  days'  journey  in 
the  interior.'  We  have  seen  that  Pliny  was  the  first  to  men- 
tion Adnlis,  which  had  been  unnoticed  by  earlier  writers,  and 
we  learn  more  fully  from  the  Periplus  the  causes  of  its  rise  and 
prosperity.  The  extension  of  the  power  of  Zoscales,  whose 
capital  was  at  Auxuma,  over  all  the  surrounding  regions,  is 


•  0.  Mfiller  justly  remarks  of  this  l 
litUe  treatise  that  **renim  tnditanmi 

eopia,  vuriftntc,  fide,  utilitflte,  adeo  I 
nnBStat,  ut  pretiosiaisimi  thesauri  Inoo  i 
hftbendns  sit"  FrdUaam.  p.  95.  Mr.  | 
C<>olev  also  gays:  " Tho  author  of  the 
Periplus  differs  from  Ftolemv  in  several 
important  partioolars;  and  wherever  | 
this  is  the  case,  every  coiibideration, 
both  of  interna)  and  external  evidence, 
is  in  favour  of  the  former."  {Claudiut 
Ptolemy  and  Ote  Nile,  p.  56.) 

§  1.  This  phru.se,  aa  well  as  that  fre- 
quently used  by  our  author  of  ifiir6pta 
v6ntna,  clearly  points  not  only  to  the 
existence  of  a  regular  established  trade,  ^ 
but  of  fiscal  regulations  only  allowing  i 
vessels  to  trade  at  fortain  jiorts.  Such 
regulations  were  indeed  almost  a  neces- 
Miy  eonaeqiMiioe  of  the  •yttem  of  ! 


heavy  duties  levied  both  on  imports 
and  exports  to  tho  days  of  oar  traoer. 

*  It  was  three  days*  journ»^y  from 
Adulis  to  Ck>lo«,  and  five  days  from 
thenoe  to  Amrama.  OoloS  most  thera- 
forf  liavf  hern  situntod  somewhere  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dixan.  The 
pHOsttfon  of  Adnlis  itself,  on  the  west 
side  of  tlie  bay  now  called  Annesley 
Bay,  where  its  ruins  are  still  visible,  is 
fomiliar  to  all  since  that  bay  was  meule 
the  head-quarters  of  the  British  expe- 
dition to  Aby^pinia  in  18(57.  Its  site 
wa.s  first  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Salt  in 
1813. 

The  ruins  of  Axum  w<  re  described 
by  Bruce,  as  well  as  subsequentlv  by 
Lord  Valeatia  and  Mr.  Salt ;  and  have 
been  since  repeatedly  Tiaited  by  mora 
recent  travellers. 
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confimed  by  the  testimony  of  the  inscription  on  the  monument 
of  Adulis,  which  must  be  assigned  to  a  monarch  nearly  contem- 
potary  with  the  Feriplus.^  At  the  time  when  our  document 
was  compiled  Auxnma  had  become  the  chief  entrepot  for  the 
ivory  of  all  the  regions  on  the  Upper  Nile^  and  thifl»  together 
with  torttnaeahell  and  rhinooeroe  horn,  weie  the  chief  ezporta 
fttm  Adnlia,  in  retain  for  which  they  imported  a  variety  of 
European  wares  from  Alezandiia,  as  well  as  iron,  steel,  and 
cotton  goods  from  India.* 

The  small  number  of  points  indicated  along  this  line  of 
coast  doubtless  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  the  navigation 
being  well  known,  while  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
coast  was  rocky  and  dangerous,  the  traders  used  to  ran  direct 
from  one  established  port  to  another.  Apparently  also  the 
smaller  settlements  founded  by  the  Ptolemies,  and  mentioned 
by  Agathaichides  and  the  wiiten  who  followed  him,  had 
Mkm  into  decay,  and  being  no  longer  recognised  as  *^  regular" 
ports,  had  probably  ceased  to  exist*  Our  author  adds  that  the 
voyage  to  Adulis  from  Egypt  was  habitually  made  from  the 
month  of  January  to  September,  but  that  the  best  season  was 
September.' 

§  4.  Proceeding  onwards  from  Adulis  he  tells  us  that  the 
gulf  bears  away  to  the  east,  and  is  contrneted  into  its  narrowest 
breadth  opposite  to  the  Aualitic  Gulf.  This  of  course  refers  to 
the  well-known  Strait  of  Bab  el  Mandeb,  but  the  locality  of  this 
important  point  and  the  geogniphical  features  of  this  part  of 
the  coast  are  imperfectly  indicated.  No  mention  is  made  of 
the  town  or  headland  of  Deire  (Cape  Bir),  which  forms  the 
actual  boundary  of  the  strait  on  its  southern  side,  and  which 


•  BeeCSutpterXV.p.  586.  OoDoern* 

in^  \hi'  Rge  of  this  later  part  of  the 
inaoription,  see  Bueckh,  Corp.  Inter, 
Gr.  ToL  iiL  p.  51«. 

*  Peripluj',  §  4. 

'  Most  of  thv^'  Htimller  settlemenia 
seem  to  have  been  established  by  the 
Ptolemies  principally  with  a  view  to 
catching  elephants,  a  practice  which 
bad  now  fallen  into  disuBc ;  the  ivory 


was  brought  from  the  interior  bj  the 

native  tribes. 

*  Both  here  and  elsewheie  (§§  6, 24, 
89),  in  mentioning  the  nuntiit  suitable 

for  Bailing,  he  nlways  adds  the  Egyptian 
name  of  the  month — Tybia,  I'hoth, 
Epiphi,  &o. — as  beins  doubtlesa  more 
familiar  to  AleUUdlUD  tndMt  tiuui 

the  Latin  one. 
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was  well  known  to  Artemidonis  and  Strabo.'  The  Aniilitic 
Gulf  must  be  the  deep  bay  that  indents  the  ooiust  of  Africa 
immediately  beyond  Cape  Bii,  and  the  emporium  of  Aualites, 
from  which  it  deriyed  its  name,  may  be  identified  with  Zeilab, 
a  ahort  distance  to  the  east  of  it  Got  author  appeara  to  fix 
this  at  a  distance  of  about  4000  stadia  from  Adnlis.*  Ftooeeding 
from  thence  eastward  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  of  Barbaiica,  he  mentions  in  succession  between 
Aualites  and  Cape  Aromata  (Guardafiii),  several  emporia  or 
places  of  tmde,  to  wliich  the  ])rodnetions  of  the  interior— jiaiik- 
incense,  myrrh,  and  other  odorifi'roiis  «i:nnis,  jls  as  ivory 

and  tortois(»-s]iell — were  brouglit  down  for  export.  The  lirst  of 
these  was  ^lahio,  distant  8U0  stiidia  from  Aualites,  the  descrip- 
tion of  which,  as  sheltered  by  a  promontory  projecting  from  the 
east,  enables  us  clearly  to  identify  it  with  the  modem  Berbera, 
at  the  present  day  the  most  considerable  trading-place  on  this 
coast  This  was  followed  by  Mundus  at  a  distance  of  two  days* 
sail,  a  safer  port;  and  again  after  two  or  three  days'  sail  came 
Mosyllum,  the  principal  port  for  the  export  of  cassia  (dnna- 
mon),  on  account  of  which  it  was  frequented  by  ships  of  large 
size,  thouf^h  it  had  no  harl>our,  but  only  an  exposed  and 
iucouveuient  roadstead.*    Beyond  that,  after  another  two  days* 


'  ArtcmidoroB        8tnb.  xvL  pp. 

769,  772. 

*  Thi«  distance  ia  inst  about  oorreot, 

if  mea.-Tirc'l  i'mm  Aatilis  to  Zciliih,  as 
certain  Iv  apfH-are  to  be  iho  meaning  of 
tbe  author  (§  7).  I>r.  Vinoent  erro- 
neously Hiipposes  it  to  ajiply  to  the 
length  of  the  coast  of  Barbaria  (vol.  ii. 
p.  125).  Thataiitlioi^8ideBtifloat!<mf  of 
tfic  ports  betweon  the  Straits  of  Bab  el 
Mandeb  and  Cape  Ouardafui  are  for 
the  most  part  emmeoas.  Bat  this 
coast  was  in  his  day  so  little  known 
that  ho  had  very  imperfect  means  of 
comparison.  D'Anvillo  had  already 
correctly  identified  the  port  of  Aualites 
with  thf  mo<lem  Zt  ilnh  (still  called  by 
the  native  Somaulis  Audal  or  Auzal)  a 
place  of  considerable  trade  under  the 
Aiaba;  and  ftwting  from  thia  point 


thrro  is  little  dilBciilty  in  detetminiog 

the  others. 
*  PeriptuB,  §  10.  We  have  alraedj 

8iM  n  tlu'  importance  attached  toMosyl- 
iutu  as  a  port  by  Pliny  (vi.  §  174) ;  and 
ihii  is  oonflrmed  by  the  repeated  men- 
tinn  in  our  author  of  ^losyllitic  com- 
modities as  equivalent  to  those  of  the 
coast  oP  fturraria  in  genem!.  Bnt  its 
exact  site  Ims  not  been  determined  with 
any  certainty,  the  distance  from  the 
Cape  of  the  Elephant  being  mdy 
vaguely  given  as  a  voyage  of  two  days, 
while  Uierc  was  no  natural  port  to  mark 
the  locality;  and  the  promontory  of 
the  same  name,  mentiomd  both  by 
IMiny  and  Ptolemy  could  not  really  lie 
a  headland  of  any  imtxirtance,  there 
being  none  of  a  marked  charaotar 
frati  of   that  of   the  filephiiat 
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sail,  was  a  promontory  called  "the  Elephant,"  with  a  river  of 
the  same  namo,  and  a  place  CAlled  AcAnna?,  where  there  was  a 
grove  of  trees  producing  frankincense  of  very  superior  quality. 
The  promontory  of  the  Elephant  is  certainly  the  same  that  is 
now  called  Ras  el  Fil,  or  Jebel  Fil,  which  has  the  same 
signification :  it  ia  about  40  G.  miles  short  of  CSape  GuaidafoL^ 
§  5.  The  whole  of  this  coast  from  the  opening  of  the  Straits 
of  Bab  el  Mandeb  to  Gape  Gnaidaiiii  is  for  the  first  time 
aoeuiatcly  described  in  the  Peripli]&  It  was  known  indeed  in 
a  general  way  to  the  Greeks  from  the  time  of  Eratosthenes  to 
that  of  Strabo,  both  of  whom,  \is  we  have  soon,  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  promontory  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
of  Noti  Keras  or  tins  Southern  Horn,  by  which  they  clearly 
meant  to  designate  the  Cape  Aromata  of  the  Periplus,  the 
mcxlern  Goardafui.  Artemidonis  moreoyer  had  given  some 
details  respecting  the  coast,  mentioning  among  other  points 
the  mountain  headland  of  the  Elephant^  but  he  had  no  aooonnt 
of  the  distances,  and  did  not  mention  any  emporia  or  places  of 
trade  along  the  coast'  It  is  probable  indeed  that  this  trade 
had  for  the  most  part  grown  up  in  the  intervaL  The  pro- 
ductions of  the  iLfrican  coast  had  doubtless  from  an  early 
period  been  exported  in  small  vessels  to  the  opposite  shores  of 
Arabia,  jis  still  took  place  in  the  time  of  the  Periplus;^  but 
besides  this,  there  had  arisen  at  the  latter  period  a  consider- 
able trade  at  these  African  ports  on  their  own  account,  and  we 
learn  from  our  author  that  they  imported  European  goods, 
including  gold  and  silver  plate,  and  ornamental  glass  wares, 
in  return  for  their  much  yalued  native  products.*  The  whole 
of  this  tiaot^  to  whidi  our  author  upplies  the  name  of 


Henoe  MoayHuii  hst  been  TuioaHly 

fix»  d  l»y  recent  writers  at  Bundor  Burth, 
near  Has  Antarah,  and  iu  the  neigh- 
Iwarhood  of  Baa  Hadadch,  more  than 
40  G.  miles  farther  west 

>  Vinoent,  vol.  ii.  p.  138.  MftUer, 
Not.  ad  Periplumf  §  II. 

'  Strabo,  xvL  4,  §  14.  Bee  Chapter 
XVIII.  p.  G.3. 

VOL,  11.  / 


•  Periplus,  §  7. 

*  n.id.  §§  H  10.  In  addition  to 
these,  Roman  money,  both  gold  and 
silver  (Sriydpioy  xpvovvr  r«  Koi  A^yv> 
povy)  was  introduced,  though  in  small 
quantities  (ou  wokh).  It  was  probably 
intended  for  purptwea  of  ornament, 
rather  thui  as  ft  medfanm  <tf  endiaiifet. 

2  O 
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Barbarice  or  Barbaria,  though  now  inhabited  only  by  the  wild 
tribes  of  the  Som&uli,  a  yery  uncivilized  race,  had  in  the 
middle  ages,  when  it  was  known  as  the  kingdom  of  Adel, 
asBomed  a  Tery  different  ohaiacter,  and  nsen  to  a  state  of 
prosperity  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  opposite  regions  of 
Arabia.*  Something  of  the  same  kind  would  appear  to  have 
taken  place  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  treating :  and 
the  ports  on  the  African  coast,  which  were  popularly  known  as 
those  on  the  oppusilo  side,"*  were  resorted  to  by  large 
tradinpr  vessels  from  Alexiindria  as  well  as  by  the  small 
count  I  V'  craft.'  We  are  told  moreover  that  tliev  carried  on 
direct  trade  with  India ;  but  no  mention  is  found  in  connexion 
with  this  of  the  cinnamon  lor  which  their  country  was  so 
celebrated,  and  which  some  modem  writers  have  supposed 
to  haye  been  imported  by  them  fsam  Ceylon  or  the  coast  of 
Malabar.* 

§  6.  We  have  seen  that  Pliny  regaided  the  promontory  of 
Mosyllum  as  the  point  where  the  coast  of  AMca  changed  its 
direction  and  trended  away  to  the  south  and  west,  and  though 

tlio  author  of  our  Periplus  was  better  informed,  jis  he  distinctly 
describes  the  lieadland  of  Aromata  ns  the  ejustcrn  extremity  of 
Africa:*  yet  he  considered  the  cojust  lus  bcarinj]:  away  to  the 
south  Ironi  tlic  Promontory'  of  the  Elephant,  and  a«]:ain  still 
more  decidedly  £rom  beyond  Opone,  in  a  manner  that  shows  he 
did  not  fully  appredate  the  importance  of  Cape  Aromata  as  the 
main  feature  in  the  geography  of  all  this  part  of  Africa.  He 
howeyer  gives  us  seyeral  details  concerning  that  and  the 
neighbouring  promontories  as  well  as  ports:  all  which  haye 

•  Vinoent,  vol,  ii.  p.  122,  wlm  de-  ]  attributes  the  necessity  for  such  larg^er 

srribes  from  the  Purtuguefle  authorities  vessels  to  the  quantity  of  cassia  (cin- 

the  state  of  thinprs  which  they  foand  namon)  exported  ii^dytrat  8)  iwh  rm» 

when  tliey  first  visited  these  seas.  riirotv  Kcuralas  Xft^f*'^  wKuaroy  Sth  aid 

ftfyoy  §  7.   Ueuce  the  wares  brought       *  Conaderioi^  the  nature  and  value 

fran  tbenee  tie  termed  by  our  author  of  our  authontj,  this  oircumstanoe 

wtpoTiKd.,  eHpeoiiilly  ihv  fnin'kiiicenso,  ftppears  to  me  conclusive  ftg^ilivt  th0 

which  he  frequeuily  mentioiia  ay  hypothesis  referred  to. 


Mf  i  wtparufSs. 

'  PmpliM,  §  10.     He  expieMly 
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been  fully  verified  by  modem  observations.  Gape  Aiomota 
itself  he  describes  as  an  abrapt  headland,  having  a  roadstead 
on  its  northern  side,  which  was  used  as  an  emporium  of  trade, 
though  from  its  exposed  situation  it  afforded  no  protection 
against  north  winds ;  and  when  these  blew,  ships  were  obliged 
to  nm  for  shelter  under  a  headland  named  Tabes.  This  may 
be  identified  with  the  cape  now  called  Banna,  about  40  G. 
miles  south  of  Guardat'ui :  and  at  the  same  distance  (400 
stadia)  beyond  this,  acconliii*;  to  the  Ft  ri  pi  us,  "  after  passing 
round  a  peninsula,"  was  a  plact!  called  Opoiie,  a  considerable 
emporium  of  trade.^  The  peninsula  here  mentioned  can 
certainly  be  no  other  than  the  remarkable  headland  called 
Has  Hafoun  (about  90  miles  south  of  Cape  Gnardafni),  an 
isolated  table  of  rock,  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  mere 
spit  of  sand,  and  we  thns  obtain  with  certainty  the  position  of 
Opone,  a  point  of  mnch  importance  for  the  geography  of  this 
coast 

It  is  remarkable  that  while  we  find  in  Pliny  no  notice  of 
any  points  along  this  coast  beyond  the  jMosyllitic  promontory, 
even  the  name  of  Cape  Aromata  not  bein<^  mentioned  by  him, 
and  he  had  evidently  no  more  idea  tlian  I']r<itosthenes  or 
Artemidorus  of  the  long  stretch  of  the  Aiiiean  coast  to  the 
southward,  the  author  of  the  Periplus  was  not  only  well 
acquainted  with  the  headlands  and  ports  immediately  beyond 
Cape  Aromata,  such  as  Tabn  and  Opone^  but  was  well  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  shores  of  Afiica  for  a  long  distance  from 
thence  had  a  general  direction  to  the  south,  instead  of 
trending  away  at  once  to  the  west,  as  supposed  by  all  earlier 
geographers  from  Eratosthenes  to  Juba  and  Strabo.^  This 


>  Periplus,  §§  13,  14.   It  U  WOlih 

noUoe  that  among  tho  articles  im(>nH(Hl 
into  Opone  and  the  neighbouhng  ports 
from  Barygaza  and  other  Indton  iHaees 

of  export,  our  author  mention.^  "  the 
honey  produced  from  a  reed  which  ia 
called  Mcchari,**  This  \b  the  first 
mention  of  sugar  aa  an  article  of  trade 
that  id  found  in  any  ancient  author, 
but  the  Hubstanoe  was  well  known  to 


Pliny,  who  spealn  of  it  at  wed  in 

medicine  (F.  N.  xii.  8,  §  32). 

At  all  these  ports  the  aothor  ex- 
pressly mentions  "oasria^^by  whioh 
lie  umloubtiMlly  means  riiuuunon,  tho 
name  of  which  is  not  found  in  his  little 
work— M  MM  of  the  staple  fndwatkmt 
of  ttie  ooontry. 

'  PsiiplM,  §§  12. 15. 

2  o2 
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important  rectification  of  the  map  of  the  world  was  evidently 
due  to  tlio  extension  of  trade  in  tliat  diroction  :  an  extension 
which  seems  to  have  been  coincident  with  that  of  the  trade  to 
India,  and  may  very  probably  be  referred  to  the  same  period 
at  all  events  it  is  clear  that  in  the  time  of  the  Periplus  the 
eastern  coast  of  AMca  was  habitually  visited  by  merchants^ 
and  in  constant  relation  with  the  ports  of  Arabia^  as  low  down 
as  Zanzibar^  six  degrees  sonth  of  tiie  equator.  It  is  probable 
however  that  our  anther's  personal  experience  did  not  extend 
80  far,  and  his  account  of  the  coast  of  Azania,  as  he  terms  the 
east  coast  of  Africa  to  the  south  of  Opone,  is  much  less  full 
and  circumstantial  than  that  of  the  coast  fronting  Arabia, 
from  Bab  el  Mandeb  to  Cape  Guardafui. 

§  7.  Still  his  statements,  brief  as  they  are,  are  intelligible 
and  consistent,  and  the  positions  of  the  points  named  may  be 
determined  with  reasonable  certainty,  at  least  within  narrow 
limits.*  South  of  Opone  the  coast  for  six  days'  voyage 
trended  at  fiist  dne  sonth,  and  then  to  the  south-west,  and  was 
marked  by  two  long  lines  of  continuous  rocky  cli&,  from 
which  they  derived  the  name  of  the  little  and  great  Apocopa?. 
Beyond  this  were  six  more  days'  voyaj^e  of  low  and  sandy 
shores,  hence  called  the  great  and  little  ^^gialos :  then 
followed  the  Courses  (Dromi)  of  Azania,  the  one  CiUled  that  of 
Sarapion,  the  other  that  of  Nicon :  the  aggregate  distance 
being  seven  days*  voyage.  At  the  end  of  this  navigation  were 
the  Pyralaan  islands,  from  whence  it  was  a  voyage  of  two  days 
and  nights  to  a  point  on  the  mainland,  opposite  to  an  island 
named  Menuthias,  distant  about  300  stadia  from  the  land,  low 
and  covered  with  wood,  and  abounding  in  turtles,  which  weie 
caught  by  the  natives  in  a  kind  of  wicker  baskets.  Two  days' 
voyage  beyond  this,  on  the  mainland,  was  a  place  called 


•  At  the  time  of  the  voyage  of  Eu- 
doanUf  this  put  of  tho  African  coast 
does  not  appc  ir  to  have  been  visited 
by  Greek  sliips,  and  that  navigator  was 
only  flMitod  thither  by  dMaoe.  (Bee 
Cawpter  XVm.  p.  76.) 


•  Tho  whole  of  this  part  of  the 
eastern  ooast  of  Africa  has  reoentiy 
been  examined  and  described  by  Cap- 
tain Owen  (royooe  to  Africa,  Arabic^ 
md  JfaJaggeoar,  2  Tola.  Sva  1833X 
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Bhapta»  the  last  empoiimn  or  commercial  station  along  the 
coasts  and  a  place  oonsideiable  trade.*  It  was  subject^  in 
Yirtne  of  some  old  established  light,  to  the  soyereign  of  the 
Mapharitic  territory  in  Arabia  (a  portion  oi  Yemen)»  bom 
whom  the  merchants  of  Mnza  rented  it,  and  carried  on  a 
regular  trade  thither  with  their  own  ships.  This  close  con- 
nection with  Arabia,  while  it  explains  the  source  of  our 
author's  information,  is  curious  from  its  similarity  to  the 
present  state  of  things,  when  Zanzibar  and  the  neighbouring 
coast  have  long  been  subject  to  the  Sultan  of  Muscat. 

§  8*  If  the  aboye  account  furnishes  us  with  few  particulars, 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  from  Bas 
Hafoun  southwards  for  above  fifteen  degrees  of  latitude  pre- 
sents scarcely  any  marked  geograj^cal  features,  and  is  a 
barren  and  inhospitable  region,  yery  little  known  or  frequented 
even  at  the  present  day»  and  almost  totally  deyoid  of  popular 
tion.  But  it  is  interesting  to  find  on  our  modem  maps  that 
just  beyond  Ras  Hafoun  to  the  south  comes  a  long  tract  of 
rugged  country,  called  Hazine  (the  rough  ground),®  presenting 
a  bold  and  rocky  front  to  the  sea,  while  beyond  this  is  a  low 
tract  called  Suf  Tweel,  or  the  low  shore,  thus  entirely  confirming 
the  correctness  of  our  author's  description.'  The  Pyralaan 
islands  again,  with  which  he  associates  a  narrow  channel,  may 
be  identified  with  the  islands  of  Manda  and  Lamo  (in  about 
2°  S.  lat),  which  are  separated  from  the  mainland  by  just  such 
a  narrow  cbanneL  From  thence  it  is  about  three  degrees,  or 
1800  stadia,  to  a  point  opposite  Pemba,  a  large  island,  which 
may  probably  be  identified  with  the  Menuthias  of  the  Periplus. 
Either  this,  or  the  neighbour! n<,'  island  of  Zanzibar  (better 
known  in  modern  times),  must  have  bf  t  n  the  one  meant,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  decide  positively  between  them,  but  as  only 

*  Periphu,  H  ^^i  aii  to  apply  to  the  whole  east  coast  of 

•  It  is  emenUy  thii  nuM  wMcb  |  Africa,  nom  Gape  Aromate  down  to 

was  corrupted  by  the  (JrcekH  in  our  i  RImpta. 

autlinr'8  time  into  Azaaia*  and  on  oar  1     '  See  Oweu'ii  Voyagt  to  A/rica,  ifee., 
luoUuru  mupa  ioto  Aian.  Tbe  osne,  I  loL  i  ehspw  sis. 
however,  is  esteniled  by  oar  Mthor  to  { 
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one  island  is  mentioned,  though  both  m  equally  neer  the 
ooatt,  it  is  fnofaable  that  there  iras  in  fiMst  a  oonfiuion  between 
the  twob  Bhapta  may  probably  be  plaoed  in  the  bight  of  tiie 
bay  opposite  to  Zensibar,  not  &r  from  Bagunoyo,  the  present 
point  of  eommimieation  with  the  interior,  and  which  from  its 
position  at  the  month  of  a  considerable  riTer,  most  always  have 
had  facilities  for  such  intercourse.  We  thus  find  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  African  coast  liad  received  at  one  stretch  an 
extension  of  above  1200  prconrmphical  miles,  and  had  attained 
very  nearly  to  the  iarthest  point  with  which  the  ancients  were 
ever  acquainted.* 

Beyond  Bhapta,  our  author  tells  us,  nothing  was  known,  and 
the  ocean  was  nnexploied ;  it  was  therefioie  snpposed  that  the 
coast  trended  away  to  the  west,  and  continned  tiiat  cooiae  until 
-the  southern  ocean  ultimately  united  itself  with  the  western, 
And  the  regions  at  the  back  of  Ethiopia  and  Libya.*  This  was 
evidently  the  mere  application  to  the  more  distant  latitudes 
with  which  they  had  become  acquainted,  of  the  previously 
received  theory  adopted  by  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo  concern- 
ing the  deflection  of  the  African  coast  to  the  westward.  But 
it  serves  to  show  how  strongly  rooted  was  the  belief  in  men  a 
minds,  before  |tlie  time  of  Ptolemy,  that  the  whole  African 
continent  was  surrounded  by  the  ocean;  and  that  its  oircum- 
nayigation  was  therefore  possible. 

§  9.  The  FeripluB  now  returns  to  the  point  fixnn  whence  it 
started,  and  begins  again  from  Berenice  to  describe  the  ''left 
hand,"  that  is  to  say,  the  east  coast  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  or 
Red  Sea.  Here  the  tirst  point  noticed  is  Leuce  Come,  which 
had  continued  ever  since  the  time  of  Augustus  to  be  one  of 
the  principal  ports  on  the  Arabian  coast.  Its  site  at  llowara 
in  25°  lat.  has  been  already  indicated  :  *  it  was  thus  nearly 
opposite  to  Berenice,  and  was  the  seat  of  a  considerable  trade 
with  the  Nabatfldan  Arabs,  whose  capital  was  in  the  interior  at 

•  Wo  Bhiill  lioreaflcr  see  that  Pto-  1  of  tho  Ptriplu*. 
lumy'B  knowledge  of  this  coast  really  I     *  Periplus^  §  18. 
esta^ed  a  very  littie  w»y  befond  that  |    *  I3ee  Oh^itar  XZ.  pw  181.  - 
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Petia.  From  henoe  for  a  long  distance  the  Aiabian  coasi  was 
extremely  dangeronsy  6om  the  mnltitade  of  rocks  and  shoals, 
and  the  absence  of  ports  and  good  places  of  anchorage,  as  well 
as  the  barbarous  character  of  the  inhabitants,  who  plundered 
and  made  slaves  of  all  marincTS  who  were  unfortunate  enongh 
to  be  wrecked  upon  their  shores.  For  this  reason  navin:ators 
bound  for  Muza  and  the  ports  outside  the  Straits  shunned  as 
miicli  as  possible  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Gulf,  and  held  a 
direct  course  through  the  middle  of  the  Red  Sea  as  far  as  an 
island  called  the  Burnt  Island,  which  may  be  identified  with 
the  Yolcanic  islet  called  Jebel  Zebair  in  15f*  of  latitude.  From 
thence  the  Toyage  to  Muza  appears  to  have  presented  no  diffi- 
culties, and  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  mainland  were 
oomparatiYely  ciYilized. 

Muza  was  the  chief  emporium  of  trade  for  all  this  part  of 
Arabia,  and  the  residence  of  merchants  who  not  only  had  exten- 
sive commercial  relations  \\ith  the  02)p()site  ports  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  from  the  straits  to  the  extremity  of  Barbaria,  and  even 
as  far  as  Ilhai)tu,  but  used  to  send  ships  of  their  own  to 
Barygaza  in  India.'  It  was  the  more  remarkable  that  Muza 
had  acquired  so  prominent  a  position  as  an  emporium,  as  it 
had  no  regular  port  but  merely  a  roadstead,  with  good  anchor- 
age on  a  sandy  shore.  The  best  time  of  year  for  the  Yoyage 
thither  was  the  month  of  September,  the  Egyptian  Thoth.' 

Three  days  inland  from  Muza  was  the  city  of  Save,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Mapharitic  territory,  and  the  residence  of  their  king 
Choloebus.   Nine  days  farther  in  the  interior  was  the  metro- 

«  Penpltu,  §  21. 

'  It  in  j)crplpxinf?  that  the  author 
of  the  J'eriplus,  wlicsti  atattJiiieDts  as 
to  diBtanocB  are  generally  very  correct, 
dewribefi  Muza  as  distant  from  Rercnico 
12,000  stadia,  "  sailing  due  wmtli "  ( irap' 
aftrir  virop  w\t6^wp,  §21).  Thcae 
Words  vronM  appear  to  point  to  wliipH 
holding  a  direct  course  dowu  the  middle 
of  <li6  Bad  Sea,  M  bo  has  juat  described 
them  as  doing  from  Ix'uce  Como.  lint 
the  direct  distance  from  Berenice  by 
•neh  •  oonne  does  not  eaneed  800  O. 
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I  miles  or  8000  stadia,  and  even  if  wa 
include  the  detour  by  I^euee  Como, 
which  is  certainly  opposed  to  the 
natural  meaning  of  uur  autlior's  wonls^ 
it  does  not  iimonnt  to  more  thnii  :  Umt 

.  9o00  sLudm.  But  riiny,  as  we  iiave 
reckoned  it  30  days'  voyage  from 
Ben  nioe  to  the  motith  of  tlu-  Straits 
(Piin.  vi.  23,  §  104,,  whicli  acx!(jrding 

I  to  the  mdinary  compQtatioD  would  givo 
not  less  than  l.'i.OOO  stadia,  which  ia 

1  just  in  accordance  with  Uie  rerijflua. 
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polifl  of.Sapphar,  the  capital  of  Chaiibael,  wlio  was  established 
as  king  of  the  two  adjoining  nations,  the  Homeritae  and  the 
Sabnan&^  The  important  position  he  thns  occnpied  had  led  to 
his  frien^dship  being  diligently  cnltiTated  by  the  Boman 
emperoiBy  who  bad  sent  him  repeated  embassies  and  presents. 
Eren  merehants  brought  yessels  of  embossed  silyer  and  gold, 
embroidered  garments  and  bronze  articles  of  furniture,  as 
presents  to  the  king  and  his  deputy.  All  this  jx tints  to  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  civilization  as  subsisting  iu  this  part  of 
Arabia. 

§  10.  About  300  stadia  from  the  port  of  Moza  and  dose  to 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  Straits,  where  the  opposite  shores  of 
Arabia  and  Africa  approach  within  60  stadia  of  one  another, 
was  the  port  of  Ocelis,  which  was  not  so  mnch  a  place  of  trader 
as  a  halting-pkeey  having  good  anchorage  and  water,  for  navi- 
gators tonchhiig  there  on  their  voyage  to  India.*  But  about 
1200  stadia  &rther,  where  the  a&i  had  opened  itself  ont  again 
into  a  wide  expanse,  was  a  place  called  Arabia  EudaBmon, 
having  both  a  better  port  and  larger  supply  of  water,  and  in 
all  res]»ects  preferable  as  a  station  to  Ocelis.  This  had  for- 
merly been  a  city  and  a  flourishing  place,  when  navigators  did 
not  yet  venture  on  the  long  voyage  from  Egypt  to  India  or 
the  reverse,  and  this  port  had  served  as  a  place  for  the  mntoal 
interchange  of  their  commodities.*  But  it  had  been  reduced 
to  rain  not  long  before  the  time  of  the  Periplns»  and  was  now 


«  P«nplit«,  {§  22.  23.  Theae  parti-  | 
eabn  coincide  precisely  with  those 
given  by  Pliny ;  and  ind»<l  it  Ihid 
ftgreemeat  which  has  been  rebed  on  aa 
CMorflMmahi  argamento  in  proof  of 
the  Periplu*  now  extant  having  been 
the  antheffity  uat-d  by  him;  bat  the 
ftwia  flialed  aieiaeihM  mini  Imw  been 
well  known  to  ftll  traders  to  Muza, 
and  their  agreement  proves  nothing 
be3rotid  the  aoeoiaej  of  both  antboritiet. 
The  jiite  of  Sapphar.  the  capital  of  all  , 
this  district,  which  is  mentioned  by  the 
Arabic  geographers  under  the  name  of 
Dfaafcr,  asMM  to  be  deii^  ctlibiidied 


neir  Jerim,  about  100  miles  N.E.  of 
Mocha  on  the  road  to  Sana,  where  its 
ruins  still  exist  (Niebulir,  Dei^^rtptton 
dc  VAraho  ,  p.  206.  C.  MiiUcr.  not,  ad 
Peripl-  §  23). 

•  J'tripluK,  §  25. 

•  Perij^ut,  §  26.  This  passage  is 
importeat,  as  proving  tint  tlie  vmde 
witl)  India  had  long  been  carried  on  in 
this  manner,  before  Greek  voTasen 
feu  tared  to  mdertBlce  the  mora  diBniil 
nav ligation  to  that  eountry.  It  is  pro- 
bable, as  has  been  already  shown,  that 
ibis  waa  still  the  oaee  in  the  time  of 
the  Ptdonice. 
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not  moie  than  a  Tillage.'  It  was  oompriaed  within  the  king- 
dom of  OharibaeL  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  port  thus 
designated  was  the  well-known  station  of  Aden,  now  so  fami- 
liar to  all  Englishmen  from  its  connexion  with  the  direct 

voyages  to  India,  but  which  little  more  than  3U  years  ago  was 
doscribt'd  in  terms  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Peri])lus,  as 
oiu'Ai  a  populous  town,  but  then  a  ruined  village  oi  only  tiUO 
inhabitants.^ 

Beyond  this  was  a  barren  and  sandy  coast,  inhabited  only 
by  wandering  tribes  and  fishermen  (Ichthyophagi),  for  more 
than  2000  stadia,  as  far  aa  a  place  called  Cane,  belonging  to 
the  dominions  of  another  monarch,  named  £leazar,  whose 
capital  was  in  the  interior,  and  bore  the  name  of  Sabbatha. 
This  was  in  the  very  centre  of  the  firankincense-bearing 
country  and  the  chief  place  of  its  export,  in  consequence  of 
which  Cane  had  risen  to  be  an  important  emporium,  and  was 
able,  like  Muza,  to  carry  on  trade  on  its  own  account,  and  in  its 
own  ships,  with  the  opposite  coasts  of  Africa  and  the  northern 
ports  of  India.®  The  site  of  Cane  can  be  clearly  fixed  at  a 
place  called  Hisn  Ghorab,  with  a  remarkable  rock  fortress,  and 
the  ruins  of  a  considerable  town  beneath.^  It  is  singular  that 
the  Periplus  does  not  mention  the  name  of  the  tribe  or  nation 
of  wbidi  Eleaaar  was  king,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  were  the  same  known  to  the  Greeks  from  Eratosthenes  to 
Ptolemy  as  the  ChatramotitaB,  whose  territory  was  always  re- 
garded as  ;;ar  exeeUenee  the  hind  of  frankincense.  The  site  of 
his  cajiital  lias  not  heen  determined,  the  interior  of  liadramaut 
being  still  almost  unknown. 


f  Bee  Note  A,  p.  47a 

•  Cftptain  HaincB  in  Journal  ofGeogr. 
Soc  vol.  ix.  p.  I!i3.  8oe  uIbo  tlio  ex- 
tract from  hia  MS.  journal,  given  by 
Mr.  Forster  in  a  note  to  hie  ihognfky 
^Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  IfiO. 

•  Feriplusy  §§  27,  28.  It  ia  on  this 
<M»t»t«im  that  wo  find  Hn  meDtioncd 
among  the  articloH  of  rommorco  im- 
ported into  Caucs  but  in  a  uiaimcr  that 
deeriy  impUoi  thftl  it  euae,  wi  from 


Indi*,  but  like  the  braoaeb  eoral.  and 
other  European  artiblet,  from  Alex- 
andria. 

*  Haines,  2.  e.  p.  145.  Capt  Haines 
adds  that  ii»  poeition  would  p<jint  it  out 
'  aa  a  sea-port  of  soino  oonseijuence.  At 
the  present  day  the  trailo  ie  wholly 
transferred  to  Makallah,  about  60  miles 
further  ca.Ht,  w)ii<<)i  i8  now  become  the 
chief  port  ol  liudiuiuuuL. 
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-  §  11.  After  Cane  followed  a  Teiy  deep  gol^  to  which  our 
author  gives  the  name  of  Saohalites,  extending  for  a  long 
space,  and  bonnded  at  its  eastern  extremity  by  the  promon- 
tory of  Syagrusy  fikcing  towards  the  east,  which  is  termed  ^  the 

greatest  headland  in  the  world."*  What  gave  rise  to  this 
notion  it  is  imjMjssible  to  say,  but  the  promontory  in  question 
is  undoubtedly  the  same  with  the  modern  Cape  Fartak,  which 
is  described  as  "a  l(»fty  mountain  about  2500  feet  high,  form- 
ing a  very  prominent  cape»  which  may  be  seen  by  the  navi- 
gator 60  miles  off  on  a  clear  day.*'^  Its  chief  importance  in 
the  eyes  of  Greek  navigators  in  the  days  we  are  considering 
was  however  derived  from  its  being  the  point  of  departure  from 
which  ships  bound  direct  for  India  struck  out  into  the  open 


Opposite  to  Cape  Syagrus,  in  the  open  sea  between  that 

headhind  and  (^ape  Aromata  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  but  rather 
nearer  to  Arabia,  was  the  Island  of  Dioscorides,  of  large  size 
and  fertile,  but  inliabited  only  by  a  f(?w  settlers  —  Arabs, 
Indians,  and  Greeks — who  had  established  themselves  there 
for  eommercial  purposes. — ^It  produced  abundance  of  tortoise 
shell  of  excellent  quality,  as  well  as  Tni^i^w  cinnabar,  a  term 
applied  to  a  kind  of  gum,  now  known  as  dragon's  blood,  which 
is  still  found  there  in  great  abundance.*  The  island  was  sub- 
ject to  the  king  of  the  frankincense  country  (Hadramaut),  and 
was  farmed  out  by  him  in  the  same  manner  as  Azania  was  by 
GharibaeL' 


•  Periplm,  §  30. 

•  Haines,  in  Journal  0/  Geoqr.  8oe» 
ytH.  XT.  p.  115.  This  identification  was 


AraViian  tradt- to  India  in  his  day  snvti: 
"  Departing  from  the  Arabian  uort«i  in 
September^  the  larger  dasa  of  irenelfl 


first  mn     ])\  Dr.  Yinoent.  who  justly  j)^)^)  i  d  to  tlie  eastward      far  ns  Ran 

regards  it  at)  the  main  point  in  n-bpuct  |  Fartak,  the  smaliur  to  Uaa  el  Uadd ; 

to  the  geography  of  the  whole  of  this  from  thence  thej  strike  aerofls  and 

coast,  vol.  ii.  pp.  H31-340.    D'Anville  inal<(  the  coast  of  India  about  Poor- 


had  previously  supixMed  the  ancient 
Syagras  to  be  Bae  el  Ibtdd,  mote  than 

600  miles  E.  of  Gape  Fartak,  and  had 
thus  thrown  the  whole  subject  into 
confusion. 

*  This  is  distinctly  stated  hy  Pliny 
in  tho  passage  already  fitt-d  (vi.  28, 
§  100).    Wuilbted,  speaking  of  the 


buudor  on  the  coast  of  Guzerat." 
(TVoeelf  Ir  Arabia^  rtA.  IL  p.  487.) 

'  See  Wt  llHted'H  Memoir  on  the  Itiand 
of  Socotra,  in  the«/oiima<  ^  Qtogr,  Soe. 
vol.  V.  p.  198. 

•  Periplusi,  §  31.    It  waa  proliably 

thi.s  j^olitical  rclafinn  that  indticod  our 
author,  au  well     I'liuy,  to  connect  the 
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But  though  this  important  headhind  on  the  coast  of  Aiabia 
can  be  identified  without  diffioolty,  the  rest  of  onr  anthoi^a 
desodption  of  that  pait  of  the  coast  is  confused  and  in  some 
points  apparently  erroneous.  The  name  of  Sachalites  which 

he  has  applied  to  the  coast  weti  of  Cape  Sya^s,  ii>  givt  n  by 
Ptolemy  to  the  bay  east  of  that  headland/  which  certainly 
answers  mnch  better  to  our  author's  expression  of  "a  very  deep 
gulf,"  there  being  hardly  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  gulf 
or  bay  between  the  site  of  Cane  and  Cape  Fartak.  Moreover, 
our  author  himself  speaks  of  Moscha,  a  port  which  he  phices 
considerably  to  the  east  of  Cape  Syagrus,  as  the  empoiinm  in 
which  the  Sachalitic  frankincense  was  deposited,  in  a  manner 
that  certainly  leads  to  the  inference  that  it  was  in  the  centre 
of  the  Sachalitic  district  It  is  singular  also  that  we  find  him 
applying  the  name  of  Omana  to  a  portion  of  this  coasts  though 
separated  by  a  wide  interval  from  the  modem  province  of 
Oman.    The  port  of  Moscha,  which  appears  to  have  been  a 
j)Iace  of  considerable  trade,  must  probably  have  been  situated 
in  the  district  now  known  as  Dhafar,  a  little  to  the  west  of 
the  modern  town  of  ^Forbat."    Immediately  beyond  this  rises 
a  lofty  range  of  mountains  called  Subhan,  which  precisely 
answers  to  the  mountain  mentioned  in  the  Periplus  as  extend- 
ing as  far  as  a  place  called  Asik."   Opposite  to  the  extremity 
of  this  were  seven  small  islands  called  the  Zenobian  islands, 
corresponding  to  the  group  now  known  as  Curia  Muria,  and 
about  2000  stadia  &rther  was  the  much  larger  island  of  Sarapis 
(the  modem  Moseirah)  which,  like  the  island  of  Dioscorides, 


uland  with  Arabia  rather  than  Africa. 
At  the  present  day  it  is  Bubject  in  like 

nianiKT  to  tlio  Plu  ikli  of  Kcshin,  near 
Capo  Fartak  in  Arabia.  iSee  WeiUted, 

^  Tho  same  error  (if  such  it  can  be 
tenne d)  was  oommitted  also  by  Marinas 
of  Tyro,  for  ifliidi  he  is  expressly  cen- 
sured by  Ptolemy  (i.  17,  §  2). 

*  Dr.  C.  MiiUer  goes  so  far  as  to 
Buppoae  that  the  names  of  Omaoa  and 
MoMh*  hftfe  been  omneoosly  tnuis- 


ferred  hither,  and  that  they  really 
belong  to  a  later  part  of  the  Periplus^ 
wbt're  it  wus  (1(  scriliing  thn  ef»a>t  of 
Oman,  Mosclia  being  really  the  modem 
Mnscftt  This  sn^estlon  appears  to 
me  unnecessary  urni  iiiiproltaMe. 
Ptolemy  has  also  a  ^rt  uf  the  name  of 
Moseha  in  this  pwl  of  Anbia,  though 

be  plnoCH  itWSif  of  OspB  9jilgn»(PtoL 
vi.  7,  §  10). 

'  Feripliu,  §  33.  8ee  Haines,  L  c. 
fp.  117, 1S7. 
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prodnced  abundance  of  excellent  tortoise  shell,  and  waa  fiie- 
quented  for  that  object  by  meichants  from  Cane.* 

§  12.  His  information  oonoeming  these  islands  is  peifeotly 
clear  and  consistent  with  onr  modem  knowledge  of  the  coast ; 
bnt  with  the  shores  of  the  main  land  itself  he  seems  to  hare 
been  imperfectly  acquainted,  and  his  aoconnt  of  the  coast  line 
from  this  point  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  is  one  of  the  least 
satisfactory  portions  of  his  work.  This  part  of  Arabia  ac« 
cording  to  his  statement,  was  subject  to  the  Persian  (that  is,  to 
the  Parthian)  monarchy,  but  was  inhabited  by  barbarians : 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  he  dues  not  mention  any  emporium 
or  place  of  trade  on  the  continent,  between  Moscha  and  the 
entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf^  It  would  appear  that  it  was  the 
habit  of  navigators  to  keep  well  out  to  sea  as  far  as  the  island 
of  Moselrah,  and  thence  round  the  headlands  of  Arabia  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Gulf,  touching  only  at  the  small  islands,  which 
he  calls  the  islands  of  Caheus,  and  thence  making  direct  for 
the  Straits.*  But  the  omission  in  this  part  of  lus  course  of 
all  mention  of  such  remarkable  headlands  as  Cape  Isolette 
(Kas  Jezireh)  and  Kas  el  Hadd  (the  Corodamum  ot"  Ptohnny), 
presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  accuracy  of  detail  with  which 
he  has  described  the  part  of  the  coast  further  west ;  and  leads 
to  a  suspicion  that  this  portion  of  the  Penplus,  like  that  of 
Azania,  is  not  derived  from  personal  experience. 

He  however  describes  very  correctly  the  Straits  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf^  between  the  lofty  and  nigged 
mountain  range  called  Asabon,  which  forms  the  remarkable 
promontory  now  known  as  Cape  Mussendoon,*  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  high  round  mountain,  which  bore  the  name  of 


»  Feriulm,  §  33. 
•  Ib{<L«S4. 

^  Ilii-I.  §  35.  Ptolemy  also  calls  Iwtli 
tUe  prDiuuntory  it»elt|  and  the  range 
of  Uaok,  nigged  nxmntains,  which 
oonstitute  it,  uy  tho  numc  of  'Aa-ajSwv 
iitpow,  and  'Atrafid  in  (vi.  7,  §§  12,  20). 
It  is  tho  Bame  heaahnd  doaciibed  by 
Neandiaa,  «id  afler  him  by  Bmlo*' 


thenes  and  8trabo,  as  that  of  Aluceta, 
or  of  the  MaeaB  (8tnbo,  zvi.  3,  p. 
Tti  the  nuKlcrn  nppoUtitiou  we  can  still 
difltiuctly  trace  that  used  by  Ptolemy 
I  and  the  PerifhiB. 

The  mountain  of  Semimmi.s  in  CSu^ 
mania  in  also  aotieed  by  Ptolemy  (vi. 
8,  §  U), 
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Moimt  Semiiamisy  on  the  other.  The  Strait  between  the  two^ 
he  tells  us,  was  about  600  stadia  in  length,  after  which  the 
broad  and  spadons  Persian  Golf  spread  fiir  into  the  interior. 
The  established  port  in  his  day  at  the  head  of  this  gulf  was 

one  which  he  calls  the  city  of  Apologiis,  which  liad  apparently 
succeeded  to  the  position  previously  occupied  by  Teredon. 
lie  desc^ribes  it  as  lying  over  against  the  Euphrates  and  the 
city  of  Charax  Spasini.* 

§  13.  Betuming  to  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  and  continuing 
his  course  eastward,  he  tells  us  that  after  six  days*  voyage  was 
an  important  emporiom  called  Omana,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Persians,  which  carried  on  an  eztensiye  trade  with  Barygaza 
on  the  one  hand,  and  with  Cane  and  the  other  Arabian  ports 
on  the  other.  Among  the  Indian  articles  imported  are  men- 
tioned sandal-wood  ^  and  ebony,  and  among  those  exported 
from  thence  were  pearls  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  were 
found  there  in  great  abundance,  but  inferior  in  quality  to 
those  from  India.  The  site  of  Omana  cannot  be  determined 
with  certainty :  but  it  may  perhaps  be  placed  in  the  bay  of 
Chonbor,  abont  60  G.  ndles  west  of  Gwadnr  on  the  coast 
of  Beloochistan.  Thus  far  the  conntiy  was  subject  to  the 
Persians :  beyond  this  it  was  possessed  by  independent  tribes, 
each  haying  its  own  ruler,  among  whom  the  Parsides  and 
Oritie  are  somewhat  obscurely  indicated  :  and  beyond  these 
again,  where  the  coast  began  to  bend  round  from  the  cast,  was 
the  sea-coast  of  Scythia,  a  land  extending  far  up  to  the  north.* 

The  mention  of  Scythia  here  undoubtedly  refers  to  the 
country  which  is  more  distinctly  characterized  by  Ptolemy  as 
Indo-Scythia,  and  which  comprised  the  whole  r^on  adjoining 
the  lower  course  of  the  Indus,  now  known  as  Sinde,  together 
with  Cutch  and  Guzeiat.  The  name  was  eyidently  giyen  to  it 

*  Periplwt,  §  35.    Tho  mrntion  of  ,      *  ^u\a  <roK8aAiva,  Hir  which  the  MSS. 

Charax  m  this  connexion  confirms  what  |  have  ffcryYttAjvo  '^M).   This  i»  tho  first 

wo  gather  from  Pliny  tbftt  it  vaa  at  notice  of  this  celebrated  prochiction  of 

thin  time  the  principal  cmporinm  of  India,  whioh  is  not  niontioiied  by  Pliny, 

trade  at  the  he;id  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  '  Peripla^,  §§  a7,  38. 
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in  oonaeqnenoe  of  its  having  been  oTeimn  and  ledneed  to 
sabjection  by  the  Scythian  tribes,  who  after  haying  destroyed 
the  Greek  dominion  in  Bactria  had  carried  their  anns  across 

the  Hind(X)  Koosh,  and  subdued  all  the  territories  previotisly 
subject  to  Greek  rulers,  extending  down  the  valley  of  the 
Indus  to  the  sea.'  These  Scythians  had  indeed  been  ex}>elled 
before  the  time  of  the  Periplus,  and  the  country  was  at  this 
time  subject  to  the  Parthian  kiug,^  but  the  name  might 
naturally  remain  long  after;  as  we  find  to  be  still  the  case  in 
the  days  of  Ptolemy. 

§  14.  In  this  region  were  the  mouths  of  the  great  river 
Indus,  or  as  the  author  more  correctly  writes  the  name^ 
8inthus»*  which  he  calls  the  greatest  of  all  the  riyers  that 
flowed  into  the  Erythnean  Sea,  and  that  which  di8char<^'es  the 
greatest  volume  of  water.  The  coast  adjoining  them  was 
extremely  low,  so  that  long  before  it  was  seen,  the  approach  to 
land  was  observed  bv  the  discolouration  of  the  water,  as  well 
as  by  the  appearance  of  serpents  floating  in  the  sea.^  The 
Indus  had  seven  mouths  in  all,  but  the  middle  one  only  was 
nayigable,  on  which  was  situated  the  emporium  of  Barbarice^ 
where  merchant  ships  rode  at  anchor,  but  ihmx  wares  were  all 
carried  up  the  riyer  to  the  metropolis  of  Scythia,  a  city  called 
Minnagara,  which  must  haye  been  the  enirepdi  of  an  eztensiye 
inland  trade,  as  among  the  goods  exported  from  thence  are 
mentioned  Seric  textures  (silk),  as  well  as  furs  from  the  same 

'  The  hiatoiT  of  thcBo  conquests  is  |  some  neighbouring  provinoet.  But  it 

very  imperfectly  known;  but  it  ap-  '  docs  not  follow  tliat  they  were  cnntA^m- 


poars  to  have  been  under  two  Greek 
prinoes  of  the  namet  of  Apollodotns 

and  Mi  nandor,  tlint  the  Macedonian 
anus  had  been  for  the  second  time 
eanrted  down  the  talley  of  the  Indus 

(Stial«>,  xi.  11,  §  1 :  Trogus  Pompi  ins, 
prol.  xlL) :  but  their  date  in  quite  un- 
certain. Strabo,  In  the  passage  just 
cited,  associates  Menander  with  Deme- 
trius, son  of  Eutbydemus,  king  of 
Bactria,  who  is  known  to  us  from 
Polybius  (xt  M),  and  says  that  they 
eNtctiile<l  their  conquests  over  the  Pat- 
tnleue  (,tho  Delta  of  tlie  Indus)  and 


porarv.  The  Scythian  conquest  may 
probably  be  assigned  to  abont  Bjo.  190. 

'  Periplw,  §  38, 

*  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  the 
more  eorreet  form.  Plfaiy  telle  us  that 

its  nativo  name  was  Sindus  (Indue, 
incolis  ISindtts  appellatus,  vi.  20,  §  71) ; 
and  In  Saoaerit  it  is  written  Sindliu. 

'  Strange  as  this  statement  appeaiii 
its  correctness  ix  confimiefl  by  tlio  tes- 
timony of  many  writere,  in  nu  diaival 
and  modem  times.  Bee  the  nuthorilies 
quoted  by  Dr.  Vincent  (vol.  ii.  p.  ggl), 
and  by  0.  Mullcr  (not.  ad  loe.). 
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country.^  Amonp:  the  Indian  products  are  noticed  sapphires, 
and  indigo,  which  appears  to  have  been  already  known  as  a 
pigment  and  dye.''  Our  author  adds  a  notice  of  the  proper 
season  for  sailing  to  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  which  is  unfor- 
tonately  oomipt^  but  evidently  seems  to  haye  lefened  to  the 
habit  of  some  navigators  of  making  direct  for  that  point, 
instead  of  following  the  coast;  which  as  he  observes  was  a 
more  perilous  course,  though  shorter.^ 

Beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  was  a  deep  bay,  whicli  had 
never  been  explored,  but  was  extremely  dangerous  on  account 
of  whirlpools,  ra2)id  currents  and  sandy  shoals,  on  wliich  ships 
would  be  left  aground,  while  still  out  of  sight  of  land.  It  was 
called  Eirinon,  and  was  divided  into  two,  a  lesser  and  a 
greater  guK  of  the  name.  This  inlet  was  protected  by  a  pro- 
montory curving  round  to  the  west,  and  enclosing  another 
gnlf  called  Baiace,  with  seven  small  islands,  which  was  also 
very  dangerous,  and  required  to  be  carefully  shunned  by 
navigators :  the  approach  to  it  was  recognized  by  the  appear- 
ance of  large  black  serpents  in  the  sea,  while  those  seen  on  the 
coast  I  rom  thenoe  to  Carygaza  were  smaller,  and  of  a  green  or 
golden  colour.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  liave  here  a  correct 
description  of  the  country,  though  somewhat  obscurely  stated. 
There  can  be  no  difliculty  in  identifying  the  Gulf  of  Barace 
with  that  now  called  the  Gulf  of  T'utch,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  one — or  rather  two — ^to  which  the  author  applies  the  name 
of  Eirinon,  correspond  to  the  singular  tract  called  the  Bunn  of 
Catch,  which  may  in  his  time  have  been  sufficiently  depressed 


•  Inpuck  S^pfjMTCL,  §  39.    This  can 
hardly  refer  to  anything?  else  bat  ftirs,  | 
•which  ini<rht  wtW  ]k'  broiiLrlit  i>verlan<l,  \ 
with  silk  goods,  £rom  tiie  lotty  regioDB 
^OMitnd  Alia  beyond  the  Moroefl  of 
the  Indiu. 

'  'MiKhy  ixixav,  ibid.  This  has  boon 
eRonootisly  .Hui)]xt8cd  by  some  writers 
to  refer  to  Indian  ink  !  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  indigo  is  meant,  which 


is  noticed  as  a  dye  b?  Diosoorides  (tie 
mcA.  med.  t.  107)  wraer  the  name  of 
'Iv^iKuv,  nii<l  l)y  Pliny  as  a!i  nxiM  nsivo 
pigment,  which  he  calhi  "Indicum" 
{xm,  1.  S7.  S  46). 

*  See  Mulfer's  note  on  §  89  of  the 
Feriplus,  The  exact  words  cannot  be 
rastoied,  bat  the  geneni  aeoM  aeenw 
t4>  ]>i-  cU  arlv  that  indicated  in  the  text 

'  reriplut,  §  40. 
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to  be  flooded  bv  the  sea  at  hio:h  tides.  But  the  natural 
difficulties  it  must  always  liav(^  presented  to  navigation  would 
well  account  for  its  being  still  unexplored.** 

§  15.  After  the  golf  of  Barace  follows  another  bay,  deriving 
its  name  from  Bar\^gaza,  the  great  emporium  connected  with 
it  The  mainland  here  belonged  to  the  province  called 
Ariace,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  kingdom  of  Mambams, 
and  of  the  whole  of  India.'  The  inland  portion  of  Ariaoe^ 
which  adjoined  the  Scythian  territory,  was  called  Aberia,  the 
coast  district  Svrastrene.  This  last  mav  be  clearlv  identified 
with  tlie  peninsula  of  Guzerat.  It  lay  on  the  left  hand  as  the 
voyager  proceeded  towards  Ikrygaza,  and  ships  destined  for 
that  port  appear  to  liave  kept  close  to  the  western  shore  as 
far  as  a  promontory  called  Papice,  from  whence  they  struck 
across  the  goM  direct  to  the  mouth  of  the  riyer,  on  which 
Barygaza  was  situated,  leaving  on  the  left  a  small  island 
called  BiBones,  so  as  to  be  jnst  visible.*  Barygasa  itself  was 
situated  300  stadia  from  the  month  of  the  river,*  to  which  onr 
author  gives  the  name  of  Namnadius :  it  is  the  Namadus  of 
Ptolemy,  and  the  modem  Nerbuddah.*  Another  great  river 
fell  into  the  head  of  the  same  gulf,  which  he  calls  the  Mais,  a 
name  still  preserved  iu  the  modern  IVIhye  or  Mahi.  The 


'  ISce  the  doKcription  of  this  curioua  I 
tract  of  oonntry  by  Sir  Bftrtle  Frere  in 

tho  Junrnnl  of  Gfixjrdi/hicdl  Snri'ety, 

vol.  xl.  pp.  lsi-207,  and  of  the  earth- 
quakes and  ooiMeq[ii6iit  ehanges  of  level 

to  which  it  is  subject  in  Sir  C.  I^yell't 
Primiph*  of  Geologyt  VoL  ii.  pp.  97- 
104  (lOth  edition). 

'  PeHplu»,%Al.  ijirfipns  Tris'Apiaxni 
X<$pav>  Mafifidpov  ^curtAf las  iipxh 
T^j  SXtjj  'lyiiKTis  olffa.  The  name  of 
India  is  evidently  used  hero  as  opposed 
to  Scythia  or  Indo-Scythia ;  btit  it  is 
curious  to  find  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  . 
BO  long  the  c  mi  try  specially  known  to 
tho  (>riH'k8  as  lud'ia,  oenB  aotoally  dUk 
tinguishcd  from  it. 

•  TOvror  rhf  lt6kiroy  ol  ir\iotrr«s  (U 
BapAya^a  diairtpwyrai,  ^|  fvwvvnuv  iKpo- 
^■yfj  KardKtw6rrts  ri}y  yitaoVf  §  42.  The 


Sreciseness  of  this  direction  leaves  no 
oabt  that  the  idand  here  meant  (the 

name  of  which  had  been  before  men- 
tioned) is  the  small  island  of  Perim  in 
fhe  Onlf  of  Oambay,  almost  dheotly 

opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nerbuddali. 
This  renders  it  probable  that  tho  pro- 
montory of  Papioe  was  that  of  Oopenat, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  >?ulf,  near 
its  entrance,  rather  than  Oape  Diu, 
with  which  it  is  identified  by  Dr.  Vin- 
cent, which  is  too  far  fn>m  the  entrance 
of  t!io  irnlf.  But  distance  of  3000 
stadia  from  the  muuth  of  the  Indus  at 
Barbarioe  would  eonespoiid  better  witli 
Cape  Diu. 

•  Periphun,  §  44, 

*  The  native  name  erea  al  the  pre- 
sent  day  is  Namada. 
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whole  of  his  description  of  these  regions,  so  j^eculiar  in  their 
conformation,  is  very  accurate,  and  his  sailing  diiections  ao 
precise,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  being  the  result  of 
personal  experience. 

Barygaza,  as  we  have  already  seen  by  the  frequent  refeienoes 
to  it  in  the  earlier  parte  of  this  treatiae^  was  the  great  ein« 
porinm  of  trade  for  all  this  part  of  India;  mneh  aa  Sniat 
became  in  the  early  days  of  the  English  trade,  and  Bombay  is 
at  the  present  day.  It  exported  not  only  Indian  goods  from 
the  interior,  including  the  fine  muslins  for  which  the  country 
has  always  been  celebrated,  but  silks  from  China,  which  had 
been  brought  by  overland  carriage,  onyxes  and  other  precious 
stones,  nard  and  other  perfumes,  and  ivory The  principal  of 
these  goods  were  brought  down  from  Ozene,  a  city  of  the 
interior,  which  had  been  fcnmerly  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Ariaoe.  This  had  been  of  late  years  transferred  to  a  city 
4salled  Kinnagara»  which  appears  to  have  been  situated  also 
not  &r  from  the  riyer  Nerbnddah,*  bnt  at  a  considefable 
distance  np  the  riyer. 

§  16.  The  author  of  the  Periplus  gives  ns  in  this  place  a 
very  interesting  and  cliaracteristic  iweount  of  the  remarkable 
phenomena  produced  by  the  tides  in  this  part  of  India, 
especially  the  rush  of  the  tidal  wave  up  the  rivers,  known  as 
the  "  bore.'*  This  description  has  every  character  of  being  the 
•result  of  personal  observation/  On  the  other  hand  his  few 
and  brief  notices  of  the  nations  in  the  interior,  to  the  north  of 
Ariaoe^  are  yeiy  confused  and  imperfect^  and  are  eyidently 
mere  hearsay  reports,  imperfectly  nnderstood.*  Of  the  same 
character  is  his  stotment  that  Alexander  had  carried  his  arms 
through  India  to  the  Ganges ;  but  one  circumstance  which  he 
mentions  is  curious,  anrl  must  have  been  derived  from  his  own 
exj>erience,  that  Greek  drachins  of  Apollodotus  and  Monander, 
two  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Bactria  who  had  extended  their 


«  PeHplM,  §  49.  I     •  Sec  Note  B,  p,  478. 

*  Ibid.  §§45*46.  I    *  Ibid.  §47. 

yoL.  II.  2  u 
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dominion  down  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  befoie  the  Scythian 
invasion,  were  still  found  ciuient  in  the  markets  of  Barygaza.' 

§  17.  Proceeding  onwaid  £com  Barygaza  our  antfaor  makes 
the  important  remark  that  the  coast  of  India  thenceforth 

extends  from  north  to  south,  an  observation  which  shows  him 
to  have  had  a  clearer  idea  of  the  true  configuration  of  the 
country  than  any  previous  geographer;  while,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  Ptolemy,  though  writing  half  a  century  later, 
fell  into  still  more  unaccountahle  error  upon  the  same  point. 
To  this  southern  region  in  general  he  gives  the  name  of 
Dachinabades,  in  which  we  clearly  recognize  the  same  word 
as  is  preserved  in  the  modem  Dekkan.  He  adds  that  its 
name  signified  ''the  southern  land,"  and  that  the  interior 
contained  many  desert  regions,  high  monntains,  and  forests 
ahonnding  in  wild  beasts,  including  panthers,  tigers,  elephants, 
and  serpents  of  marvellous  size:  but  was  inhabited  also  by 
numerous  and  populous  nations,  extending  all  the  way  to  the 
Ganges.'  Imporft^et  txs  it  is,  this  brief  notice  is  interesting  as 
the  first  we  possess  of  Central  India,  or  of  any  part  of  the 
peninsula  of  Hindostan. 

§  18.  Of  the  emporia  or  cities  of  the  interior  he  mentions 
only  two,  which  he  names  Ptethana  and  Tagaza.  Both  names 
are  found  again  in  Ptolemy,  but  their  site  cannot  be  deter* 
mined  with  any  approach  to  certainty.  Along  the  coast  on 
the  oontiaiy  he  enumerates  many  names  of  ports  extending 
along  from  Barygaza  to  the  confines  of  Umyrice,  which 
adjoined  Ariace  on  the  south.  Most  of  these  names  are 
obscure  and  otherwise  unknown :  the  only  two  that  deserve 


•  Periplu9y  §  47.  CJoucerninff  these 
Greek  nuera,  aee  above,  p.  462-  Accord- 
ing to  Profe88or  Wilflon  (^Ariana,  p.  292) 
tho  reign  of  Menander  may  be  placed 
about  B.C.  12G ;  while  General  Cunning- 
ham would  u.-isi^  him  to  a  period  aa 
€kAj  as  lGO-140  D.c.  Apollodotus  in 
supposed  by  Wilson  and  Raoul  Rocljetto 
to  be  bis  sun;  but  Goueral  ConniuK- 
huD  placM  him  earlier,  and  regiarcM 


him  as  tho  son  of  Encratides.  The 
chronology  of  th^  Grajoo-Bactrian 
princes  is  still  wholly  imcerlain.  But 
the  coins  in  question  mnst  at  all  effeote 
have  belonged  to  a  period  200  yean 
before  that  when  our  author  wrote. 
Thev  are  still  fouud  in  lai^e  numbers 
in  the  regions  adjoining  the  valley  of 
the  Indus. 
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attention  are  Calliena,  which  had  formerly  been  an  important 
emporium,  but  had  lost  that  character  in  the  days  of  our 
author :  and  Melizigara,  which  is  probably  the  same  with  the 
Sigenur  of  Pliny.®  The  former  is  doubtless  a  place  still  called 
Calliuiay  on  the  mainland  nearly  opposite  to  the  island  of 
Salsette :  the  second  may  be  placed  about  two  degrees  &rther 
south,  at  or  near  the  modem  Yisiagour.*  But  all  these  were 
small  places,  and  theie  appears  to  have  been  no  considerable 
emporium  of  trade  along  this  coast  as  &r  as  the  confines  of 
Limyrice,  a  distance  of  not  less  than  7000  stadia.^ 

§  19.  The  territory  of  Limyrico  was  subject  to  an  inde- 
•pendent  soverei^  of  its  own,  who  resided  in  the  interior,  and 
whom  our  autliur  calls  Ceprobotras,  evidently  the  same  name 
with  the  Ccelebothras  or  Celobothras  of  Pliny.'  The  first  ports 
in  this  district  were  Naoura  and  Tyndisi  and  beyond  these  to 
the  south  Muziris  and  Nelkynda,  which  were  become  the  chief 
places  of  trade  at  the  time  our  author  wrote.'  Nelkynda 
however  was  not  properly  speaking  included  in  Limyrice,  but 
was  subject  to  another  king  named  Pandion,  whose  dominions 
appear  to  have  comprised  the  whole  southern  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  of  India.  The  writer  of  the  Periplus  tells  us  that  it 
was  500  st^idia  from  Tyndis  to  Muziris,  and  again  500  stadia 
from  thence  to  Nelkynda.* 

Nelkynda  was  situated  on  a  river,  about  120  stadia  ^m  the 
sea,  and  there  was  another  port  at  its  month,  which  was  calh^l 
Bacare :  evidently  the  same  with  the  Barace  of  Pliny,  which 
he  plaoeB  in  the  temtory  of  the  Neacyndi,  probably  also  a 
fislse  reading  for  NelcyndL  It  is  dear  therefore  that  tiie  ports 


•  Snppara  also,  which  ho  mentions 
b«  fore  Crtllipna  ^§  r)2).  hnabecn  recently 
Mtntified  with  u  place  still  called 
8upark  on  the  ooaal  diieelly  nxth  of 
Salsette. 

•  See  Vincent,  voL  ii.  pp.  430,  431. 
C.  Miillcr  in  hk  nolM  on  the  Fwiplm, 
f|62.  53. 

»  Periyiu*,  §  51.  The  incid.  ntal 
mention  of  pirates  (§  53),  which  is 
oonfiimed  by  Pliny  (if.  ^:  vi.  23,  §  101). 


probably  indicates  one  reason  why  this 
port  of  the  ooMt  wm  little  fteqnnted 

by  traders. 
»  Plin.  ibid.  §  105. 

•  Periplu$,  §§  53,  54.  The  anthnr's 
expression  tliat  the  la«t  two  {tort^  aro 
**  ttiofle  which  now  dq  business "  al  vvv 
vpdtr<Tov<Tcu)  is  a  rnrinn.s  inntanoe  of  the 
homely  simplicity  of  hia  style. 

*  llncL  §  M. 

2  H  2 
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referred  to  by  both  authors  are  the  same :  but  there  is  much 
difficulty  in  determining  their  precise  position  on  the  westera 
coast  of  India.  Nelkynda  was  placed  by  Major  Bexmell  at  a 
plaoe  called  Nelisseram,  at  the  head  of  an  estoarj,  the  month 
of  which  is  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Mount  DeUi,  in  latitude 
12°  W :  and  this  identification  was  adopted  by  Dr.  Vincent^ 
as  well  as  hy  the  most  recent  editor  of  the  Periplns."  In 
accordance  with  this  view  Mnziris  was  placed  at  Mangalore, 
Tyndis  probably  at  Cundapoor,  and  Naoura  at  Honauer  in 
14°  16',  at  the  opening  of  a  considerable  estuary  formed  by  the 
river  Sherramutter.  But  the  most  recent  writer  who  has 
investigated  the  subject,  Colonel  Yule,  has  transferred  the 
whole  group  of  ports,  and  with  them  of  course  the  district 
called  Limyrice,  nearly  three  degrees  farther  south:*  identify- 
ing Muzins  with  Cranganore,  which  was  a  port  much  fre- 
quented in  the  middle  ages^  though  now  decayed,  situated  in 
about  l(f  12  N.  latitude.  This  change  has  the  advantage  of 
bdng  in  accoidance  with  the  7000  stadia  given  as  the  distance 
from  Barygaza  to  Limyrice— an  estimate  greatly  in  excess  of  ' 
the  truth,  if  that  district  be  supposed  to  coincide  with  the 
modern  Canara:  and  of  affording  an  explanation  of  some 
expressions  very  obscurely  worded  in  the  description  of  the 
coast  from  Tyndis  to  Muziris  and  Nelkynda,  But  on  the 
other  hand  no  site  can  be  found  on  this  part  of  the  coast  that 
corresponds  nearly  as  well  with  the  description  of  Nelkynda 
and  its  port  of  Bacaie  as  that  selected  by  Major  BenneU.  The 
difficulties  attending  the  identification  of  the  ports  in  question 
are  certainly  not  altogether  surmounted  by  either  theory. 

§  20.  The  author  gires  as  usual  a  ftill  enumeration  of  the 
imports  and  exports  of  these  two  important  ports,  which  were 
apparently  the  same  at  both.^    But  pepper,  which  was  the 

*  liennell,  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  India,  phy  h\  Dr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Grove,  p.  23. 
p. 28.  y mobni* 6  Commerce  and  Saviga-  ^  HeDce  he  aftematdt  npeatodly 
MNI  of  the  Ancirnfn.  vol.  ii.  p.  445;  C.  refers  to  them  as  the  jwrts  of  Lim)Ticp, 
MUler,  noL  €ui  I'trijil.  §  54.                i  though,  etrictly  speakiDg,  NelkjnUa, 

*  See  liii  feonrki  in  the  Introd.  pro-  ,  being  fubieefc  to  king  FmmUoii.  mm  not 
fixed  tp  the  AUa9  of  Cktuiettl  Oeogn^  '  indwled  lu  Limjtice. 
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ohiel  artiole  in  request^  and  the  great  object  of  attraction  to 
the  Greek  and  Roman  merchants,  was  produced  only  in  a 
district  named  Gottonarioe^  from  whence  it  was  transmitted  to 

the  seaports.  This  district,  mentioned  nnder  the  same  name 
by  Pliny,  cannot  be  more  clearly  identified,  but  was  apparently 
in  the  interior,  adjoining  the  coast  of  Malabar  near  Calicut  and 
Cochin.  The  pepper  produced  in  this  region  enjoys  at  the 
present  day  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  in  India.  Besides 
pepper,  the  exports  of  Nelkynda  included  various  kinds  of 
precions  stones^  pearls  of  fine  quality,  and  abundance  of  tortoise 
ahell,  some  of  which  was  brought  from  the  iskind  of  Chryse^ 
some  from  the  smaller  ishmds  opposite  to  Limyrice.*  These 
can  be  no  other  than  the  LaoeadiTe  Islands,  which  ereu  at 
the  present  day  arc  noted  for  producing  the  finest  tortoise 
shell. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  at  this  early  perio<l  the  trade  with 
India  taking  the  same  course,  and  concentrating  itself  at 
nearly  the  same  points  as  it  did  in  much  later  times.  Thus 
Barygaza  and  Nelkynda  had  become  the  two  chief  emporia  of 
trade  in  the  time  of  the  Periplus,  just  as  it  centered  at  Surat 
and  at  Galicut  after  the  Portuguese  first  came  to  India;  and 
in  the  early  days  of  the  British  trade  with  India,  their  chief 
factories  were  established  at  Surat  and  Tellicherry,  the  latter 
corresponding  to  Nelkynda  as  Surat  did  to  Baroach.* 

§  21.  Having  thus  reiiched  the  farthest  point  which  wtis 
habitually  visited  by  Greek  merchants  in  his  day,  the  author 
of  the  Periplus  returns  to  point  out  the  course  pursued  by 
navigatoTB,  in  a  passage  which  is  rendered  doubly  interesting 


*  P«fiflus,  §  56.  Among  the  im- 
ports or  gooda  ontied  to  thui  port,  aa 
well  M  to  Barygtiza,  aro  enumerated 
bronze,  (tn,  and  lead.  It  ia  evident, 
therofote,  that  tin  WM  not  nroduced  in 
India,  but  had  to  be  carriwl  thither  by 
Alezandriaa  or  Greek  traders.  Coral 
•kn  ia  an  wtiflle  of  frequent  reonrrenoe 
WinftBg  the  imports;  than  connrnun;^ 
the  Mteme&t  of  rUny  thtti  the  coral 


of  the  Mediterranean  was  in  as  much 
reanett  among  the  Indians  oa  tho 
Ind  ian  poflrlH  among  thu  R^n*^f»« 
S.  xxxii.  H.  11,  §§21,  28). 

•  See  Vincent,  vol.  ii.  p.  464.  He 
says  ''ut  Hurat  thoy  ubtuinod  miuliuii, 
chintz,  and  cottons ;  at  Tellicherry, 
pepper  and  cardamoms.'*  The  latter 
npicc,  though  known  to  Thcophraataa, 
is  not  mentioucd  by  oar  author. 
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from  our  having  the  opportimity  of  comparing  it  with  that  \ 
alieady  cited  from  Pliny.  <<The  whole  of  this  curemn-  t 
nayigation  htm  QmA  and  Arabia  Eadnmon  (he  tells  us)  was 
fonnerly  performed  in  small  yesselsy  whidi  followed  the 
*  windings  of  the  coast :  a  pilot  named  Hippelns  was  the  firsts 
who,  from  obsenring  the  position  of  the  ports,  and  the  con- 
figuration of  the  sea,  discovered  the  mode  of  sailin^^  right 
across  the  open  sea ;  from  whom  the  name  of  Hi]>pahis  is 
given  to  the  local  wind  which  blows  stetidily  from  the  south- 
west, in  the  Indian  seas,  at  the  same  period  as  the  Etesian 
winds  preyftil  with  ns.  From  his  time  till  the  present  day 
some  nayigaton  make  their  course  direct  from  Gan^  others 
from  the  promontory  of  Aromata^  and  if  they  are  going  to 
Limyrice  haye  to  stn^^le  longer^  but  those  that  make  for 
Barygaza  and  Scythia^  only  contend  with  the  wind  for  about 
three  days,  and  thenceforward  haye  a  ikyonrable  wind  for  their 
course  across  the  open  sea,  keeping  aloof  from  the  land  while 
they  pass  by  the  gulfs  that  have  been  described."  * 

Though  this  passage  is  not  very  clearly  expressed,  by 
comparing  and  combining  it  with  that  of  Pliny,  we  may  arrive 
at  a  distinct  notion  of  the  course  adopted,  and  the  progress  of 
navigation  from  the  first  discovery  of  Hippalus.  That  navi- 
gator appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  remark  that  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  which  blows  steadily  for 
seyeral  months  together  from  the  same  quarter,  it  was  possible 
to  hold  an  uniform  course,  with  a  fiur  wind,  from  the  Arabian 
promontory  of  Syagrus  (Cape  Fartak),  direct  to  the  months  of 
the  Indus  (or  what  wiis  called  Indo-Scytbia),  thus  avoiding  all 
the  windings  of  the  coast  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
But  when  once  it  was  found  how  much  was  gained  by  tliis 
process,  and  how  the  steadiness  of  the  monsoon  wind  (now 

'  PeriplWf  §  57.    The  text  of  this  TpoxijAfCo»^«i,  which  ho  uses  with 

pnnnngfr  fi  nnforinnately  in  eovcral  |  regard  to  the  ships  boond  for  the 

places  ctirrnpt,  nnd  it  is  not  always  '  sfverul  jwrtfl,  is  very  ohscnre  ;  and  I 

eaqr  to  bay  wliat  the  uutlior  meant,  feel  by  uo  means  sure  that  I  have  oor> 

fboogh  them  can  be  no  donibt  of  the  rectly  rendered  its  meaning.  The 

genenl  aenae.   But  the  eiproarion  tamslation by Dr..Vineeat ia nonaenaa. 
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called  Hippalns  in  honour  of  that  navigator)  oonld  be  lelied 
on,  they  began  to  stand  sexou  still  more  diieoUy  to  India ; 
ships  bound  for  Barygaza  making  for  the  entrance  of  the  gulf 
of  that  name,  so  as  to  avoid  the  dangerous  vicinity  of  the 
Gulf  of  Cutch  ;  and  others  first  touching  the  mainland  at 
Sigerus,  south  of  Bombay.  Ultimately  it  was  found  possible 
to  steer  direct  for  the  ports  of  Muzins  and  Nelkynda,  still 
iiEurther  south,  which  were  the  emporia  that  presented  the 
greatest  attractions,  and  furnished  the  laigest  amount  of 
Indian  goods.  For  this  leason  Pliny  speaks  of  them  as  if  they 
had  superaeded  ail  others,  but  we  learn  from  our  Periplus  that 
Barygaza  still  carried  on  a  yery  extensiye  trade,  and  was  the 
point  to  which  many  Greek  and  Egyptian  merchants  still 
made  their  voyages.  Those  who  followed  this  direction  would 
naturally  have  the  wind  almost  perfectly  fair,  from  the  time 
they  quitted  the  Arabian  or  African  coast,  while  those  bound 
for  the  ports  of  Ijimyrice,  Muziris,  and  Nelkynda,  on  the  coast 
of  Malabar,  would  have  to  hold  their  course  nearly  due  east-* 
these  two  ports  being  yery  much  in  the  same  latitude  as  Cape 
Axomata  and  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden.*  But  though 
they  would  thus  not  haye  a  wind  directly  &ir,  it  would  still  be 
easy  to  hold  their  course,  with  the  wind  steadily  on  their 
beam.  We  learn  from  our  author  that  the  8hi])s  which  traded 
direct  to  Nelkynda  were  of  the  largest  size ;  and  from  riiny 
that  they  were  able  to  make  the  passa<^e  across  the  Indian 
Ocean,  £rom  Oceiis  to  Aluziris,  in  forty  days.^  The  length  of 
this  yoyage,  being  not  less  than  1800  geographical  miles,  if 
reckoned  from  Oceiis,  and  at  least  1300  after  leaying  Cape 
Fartak,  greatly  exceeds  what  the  ancient  nayigaton  were 
accustomed  to  accomplish  at  one  stretch,  and  it  was  only  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  winds  which  preyail  in  these  seas 


*  The  town  of  Aden  fttidilieentnuioe 

of  the  Straits  of  Bab  el  Mandeb  are 
almost  ])r(-oii«>ly  in  the  same  latitude 
with  Mtiugiilore  on  tiie  W.  ooast  of 
h\i\i&.  (lat  13°  N.)  If  the  porta  of 
Huziria  and  MeUqrnda  are  to  be  traua- 


ferred  to  the  ooeat  of  Malabar,  8.  of 

Calicut,  I'a-s  Hug;gO!?tc«l  by  Colonel  Yule) 
they  would  be  about  9P  further  aonth. 
But  in  to  longf  a  oonree  this  would  make 
no  great  difl\'rnnc«  in  the  boaiing. 
>  Plin.  ff«A.Ti23»$10i. 
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that  enabled  them  to  effect  it.*  Hence  the  credit  was  de- 
servedly given  to  the  first  bold  na\dgator  who  had  the  oouiage 
and  sagacity  to  take  advantage  of  these  fiaTommg  circnm- 
stances.  It  is  remarkable  that  our  aathor,  though  evidently 
writing  for  piaotioai  men,  makes  no  mention  of  the  return 
voyage^  for  which  the  north-east  monsoon  offered  the  same 
&dlitieB  dnring  four  months  of  the  year,  that  the  south-west 
had  supplied  for  the  outward  voyage.* 

§  22.  It  is  evident  that  Nelkynda  was  the  farthest  point 
that  was  habitually  visited  by  Greek  merchants  in  the  days  of 
our  author,  and  though  he  proceeds  to  describe  the  coast  from 
thence  to  Taprobsme,  and  even  round  the  peninsula  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ganges,  one  cannot  fail  to  discern  that  his 
infoimation  was  of  quite  a  different  character.  This  last 
portion  of  his  little  work  indeed  is  manifestly  the  result  of 
mere  hearsay,  and  that  of  a  very  imperfect  description,  being 
probably  derived  from  native  tiadera,  who  either  had  them- 
selves but  indistinct  notions  of  the  geographical  relations  of 
the  countries  they  had  visited,  or  failed  in  conveying  any 
clear  idea  to  our  informant.  The  clear  and  satisfactory 
character  of  the  account  he  has  given  of  the  western  coasts  of 
India,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  down  to  Nelkynda  and 
Baiace,  renders  the  contrast  all  the  more  striking  when  we 
attempt  to  follow  his  statements  further  on.  We  here  find 
indeed  some  glimmerings  of  light  oonceming  countries  that 
weie  unknown  to  all  previous  writers,  and  which  prepare  us  in 
some  degree  for  the  much  more  extensive  information  that  we 


*  At  tlic  same  time  tlie  rate  of  pro-  ought  therefore  to  liavo  been  double 

gress  ib  unaccountably  slow,  for  a  that  amount.    Pliny,  however  (I.  c.), 

wymgfi  under  these  fMnmrable  circnm-  reckoned  it  thirty  days'  voyage  from 

Btunces.    "We  have  seen  thnt  ancient  Berenice  to  the  Stmits  of  Bab  el  Man- 

writers  generally  allow  500  stadia  or  deb,  which  would  imply  a  still  slower 

fiO  G.BI1BB6  for  a  day's  Bail ;  while  hero  |  rate  of  sailing,  as  the  distance  doM 

the  amount  would  little  exceed  45  G.  |  not  exceed  SOO  G.  mUeA.  (See  note  to 

miles;  but  the  voyage  being  in  this  p.  455.) 

inBtttoe  continuous  and  uniform  moat  '  Soo  the  ranage  died  fkoon  FUny 

have  occupitMl  forty  nighii*  na  well  as  in  Cbtjpter  JUUY.  419. 
days,  and  tho  distance  accomplished 
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find  in  Ptolemy  about  half  a  oentnzy  later:  bat  all  is  as  yet 
vagae  and  indistinot^  and  it  is  very  difflonlt  to  detennine  what 
were  the  ideas  which  our  author  himself  conceiyed  of  the 
geography  of  these  oonntiies.* 

Thus  in  the  first  place  he  continnes  to  follow  the  coast  of 
India,  which  lie  terms  the  Paralia — apjiarently  so  called  as 
being  the  coast  border  of  the  kingdom  of  Pandion' — as  far  as  a 
place  called  Comar  or  Comari,-  in  which  there  is  little  doubt 
that  we  may  recognise  the  great  southern  promontory  of  India, 
Cape  Comozin.®  But  instead  of  regarding  it  as  what  it  really 
is^  the  southern  termination  of  the  oontinent»  he  deaoribes  the 
ooast  as  still  holding  a  direction  fam  north  to  south*  as  &r  as 
a  place  called  Oolchi,*  which  was  the  site  of  the  great  pearl 
fisheiy,  and  was  stillsabject  to  the  king  Pandion.  There  can 
be  nodonbt  that  the  peail  fishery  was  really  carried  on  in  his 
days,  as  it  always  has  been,'  to  the  east  of  Cape  Comorin,  just 
opposite  to  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  where  a  string  of  islands  and 
shoals  extend  almost  across  from  that  great  island  to  the  main- 
land ;  and  it  is  evidently  one  of  these  islands — either  Manaar 
or  Ramisseram — that  he  designates  under  the  name  of  the  isle 
of  Epiodorus.  Beyond  the  gulf  of  Oolchi  he  places  another 
golf  with  a  low  shore,  deriving  its  name  from  a  place  in  the 
interior  called  Argalus,  celebrated  for  a  manniiActure  of  stuffs 
ornamented  with  small  seed  pearls.  The  ports  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood were  firaqnented— doubtless  on  account  of  the  peark 
—by  traders  ftom  all  parts  of  India,  and  not  only  carried  on 


*  See  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Vincent. 

'  Colonel  Yule,  however  (p.  23),  con- 
•idan  the  Greek  name  of  Paralia  to  bo 
a  oormption  of  the  In<lian  name  of 
Pumlo,  an  uld  appellation  of  the  region 
now  known  as  Travancore. 

"  It  is  termetl  Comari  a  hy  Ptolemy 
(vii.  1 ,  §  9),  who  deticribeH  it  a  promon- 
tory and  eSUj  {Kofiapla  inpoy  koI  w6Kts). 

'  This  name  is  probably  the  same 
with  that  of  the  Coliaci,  whom  we  lind 
placed  in  ihia  neighbourhood  by  earlier 
aathon  (Stiabo  writei  the  name  Co- 


niaci).  Ptolemy,  however,  like  the 
Periplua,  ha«  a  •*gnlf  of  Colchi,  "  in 

which  tho  diving  for  pearls  is  carried 
on  (^K6\ira%  KoAxM<(r,  ^  Ko\vfi0jf(ri$ 
irtvtKov,  vii.  1,  §  10),  with  an  eniporiura 
called  CoU'hi;  but  these  Ise  «;orroctly 
places  to  tlie  north  as  well  ns  to  tho 
east  of  tlie  Comonan  promontory  (Cape 
Oomorin). 

'  On  this  sTibjcot  hoc  the  nuthorities 
collected  by  Dr.  \  incenL  vol.  iL  pp. 
480. 490,  and  Tmuoaru  (Mm,  toL  iL 
P.56L 
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a  coastinp^  trade  with  the  ports  of  Limyrice,  but  sent  ships  of 
large  size  across  the  gulf  to  Chryse  and  the  Ganges.* 

The  two  gulfs  here  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  pearl 
fishery  may  bo  fairly  identified  with  those  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  chain  of  islands  already  noticed ;  the  easternmost,  the  golf 
of  AigalnSy  eonesponding  with  that  now  called  Palk  Bay,  and 
extending  as  &r  as  Point  Galymeie,  nearly  opposite  the  north* 
enimost  point  of  Ceylon.  Bnt  his  conception  of  the  geographi- 
cal position  of  these  countries  was  altogether  erroneous.  He 
evidently  considered,  in  accordance  with  the  received  view  of 
all  Greek  geographers,  that  Ceylon  lay  altogether  to  the  south 
of  India,  and  in  order  to  make  it  so,  was  compelled  to  bring 
these  ports  and  bays  which  he  knew  to  be  opposite  to  that 
island,  quite  out  of  their  true  position.  He  thus  regarded  the 
headland  hounding  the  gulf  of  Argalus  (Point  Calymere),  as 
the  sonthenunost  point  of  the  mainland,^  though  it  is  really 
moie  than  two  degrees  north  of  Gape  Oomorin,  and  he  dis- 
tinctly describes  the  coast  as  first  trending  from  thence  to  ihe 
ecuhoiMrd,  while  it  is  in  reality  the  point  from  whence  the  coast 
line  takes  a  direction  nearly  due  north. 

§  23.  Still  more  erroneous  was  his  idea  of  the  magnitude  and 
position  of  Taprobane,  or  as  he  calls  it  Pahesimundus,  wliich, 
as  wo  learn  from  Pliny,  was  the  name  of  its  capitid.  This  he 
describes  as  extendinj^  into  the  open  sea  to  the  west,  almost  as 
far  as  the  opposite  coast  of  Azania  I  *  It  produced,  he  tells  usy 
pepper,  precious  stones,  fine  linen,  and  tortoiseshell ;  *  but  as 


*  Periphig,  §  60. 

'  This  i»  ck  arly  the  eamo  headland 
that  is  called  by  Ptolemy  Gape  Cory 
(KfSpv  ixpov,  vii.  1,  §  1 1),  and  is  regarded 
Dv  him  as  the  southommost  point  of 

India. 

♦  Ibid.  §  61.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  the  view  of  Eratosthenes,  which 
had  bceu  adopted,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
moit  Btibeequent  geogn]dms;  but  it  u 
strange  to  find  it  thus  rcproduro'l  by  a 
writer  whoso  statements  are  in  general 
founded  upon  infinrnation  eoU«med  by 


^  It  is  remarkable  that  neither  here, 
nor  in  any  othtr  ancient  author,  is 
mention  found  among  the  productions 
of  C(  ylon  of  cinnamon,  for  which  thai 
hhimi  \H  now  so  famous.  The  same 
thing  is  the  case  according  to  Sir  E. 
Tennent  with  the  Arabic  and  other 
Oriental  writers  pre\nou8  to  the  13th 
century,  and  thnt  author  is  in  conse- 
quence disposed  to  adopt  the  sug- 
postion  of  ^fr.  Cooley,  that  cinnamon 
is  nut  really  indigenous  in  the  ialand 
(Tennent'e  Cs^on,  vol.  i.  pp.  d9»-eoi> 
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gives  us  no  particulars  and  has  not  mentioned  any  ports  or 
tradiug-places  in  the  island,  it  seems  certain  that  it  was  not 
habitually  visited  by  traders  and  that  the  embassy  which  bad 
been  sent  £K>m  thence  to  Rome  had  not  led  to  any  regular  com* 
meroial  intevooune  with  the  country.* 

The  desoriptioii  of  the  coast  from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges  is  so  summaiy  that  we  have  no  means  of  identifying 
any  of  the  tribes  or  nations  mentioned,  and  no  names  of  ports 
or  cities  are  given.  But  the  coast  is  described  as  trending  at 
first  to  the  east,  then  to  the  north,  and  afterwards  verging  to 
the  east  again  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  and  the 
region  of  Chryse,  wliich  our  author  terms  the  most  easterly 
point  of  the  continent.^  But  besides  this  tract  or  region  on 
the  mainland,  he  mentions  an  island  called  Chryse,  lying  in 
the  ocean  opposite  to  the  mouths  of  the  Granges,  which  he 
chaiacterixes  as  the  remotest  of  all  lands  towards  the  east,  ''at 
the  very  place  of  the  rising  sun.'*  *  Both  names  probably 
belonged  in  reality  to  the  same  locality — ^the  Golden  Cher- 
sonese of  Ptolemy,  but  our  author's  ideas  on  the  subject  were 
so  vague  and  obscure  that  he  attempted  to  solve  the  difficulty 
in  this  manner. 

§  24.  But  while  his  geographical  notions  concerning  this 
part  of  India  were  altogether  indistinct,  he  had  obtained  some 
valuable  infonnation  concerning  the  trade  which  was  carried 


*  This  mny  help  to  Mooimt  fer  tiie 

great  igTinruTiro  ctmcorninj^  the  island 
which  contiDued  to  exist  down  to  the 
tune  of  Ptoknij. 

•yiir,  sc.)  y^(rJt  4<rruf  iut^tos,  itrxdrrt 
rip  wpii  lu^ttXoX^v  fttpwy  Trjj  oiKavfifvriSf 
inr  ainhv  ayixovra  rhv  t^Xiuf  KoXovfiimri 
Xpvarj.  §  G3. 

This  tradition  of  an  island  called 
Chryse  (th«  GoUii-n  Island),  and  of 
another  called  Argryr^  (the  Silver 
Island),  situated  oil'  Uic  nioutliH  of  the 
Ganges  was  (as  we  have  seen)  one 
previloil  long  befbn  tho  tiiM  of  the 


Feriplos,  and  ki  fSmnd  both  in  Mel* 

ant'.  Pliny.  Of  wurso  as  the  know- 
ledge of  the  coast  increased,  these  vague 
mnKran  gndnally  asmimed  a  more 

dt'liuiti'  uliupe;  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
what  was  the  locality  really  intended 
by  the  Golden  Island  of  the  Periplus. 
Il'  it  was  truly  an  island  it  wvdd 
Iiiirdly  have  l)ec'n  any  other  than 
Huaiutr.i,  whicli  has  always  enjoyed 
the  reputation  of  abouudin;;  in  gold, 
and  would  be  readily  reached  from  tho 
opposite  coaat  of  India.  But  it  is 
I>erhapo  mow  probable  tbet  the  land 
nally  inennt  in  Iwth  ca.>*es  was  tho 
Malav  peuinsulu,  which  would  readily 
be  taken  for  en  ideocL 
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on  with  the  Ganges.   At  the  mouth  of  that  river,  which  h*^  \, 
himself  calls  the  greatest  of  all  Indian  rivers,  though  he  ha- 1 
previously  spoken  of  the  Indus  in  much  the  siime  terms, 
situated  an  emporium  of  the  same  name,  from  which  wen' 
exported  goods  hrought  down  from  the  interior,  spikensrd,  i 
malobathmm,  pearls,  and  muslins  of  the  finest  quality,  as  well  | 
as  silk  hom  the  knd  of  the  Seies.  Gold  was  also  said  to  be 
found  in  the  interior.  Opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges 
was  situated  the  island  of  Chiyse  already  mentioned,  whieh 
piodnoed  the  finest  tortoiseshell  that  was  found  in  any  part  of 
the  Erythrtean  Sea 

"Beyond  this  country  (ho  adds),  lying  quite  up  to  the  north, 
where  the  sea-coast  ends  externally  at  a  place  in  the  region  of 
Thina,  was  a  city  in  the  interior  called  Thinie,  of  very  great  sise^ 
from  which  was  exported  silk,  both  in  the  raw  state  and  span, 
and  woven  into  fine  staffs :  these  were  carried  to  Baiygam  over- 
land through  Bactria»  and  on  the  other  hand  down  the  river 
Ganges  to  Limyrioe."  ^  We  have  here  a  oommeroial  statement 
of  the  greatest  interest,  showing  clearly  ^e  two  different  routes 
by  which  silk  was  brought  from  China  to  India,  and  exjtLiiL- 
ing  how  it  comes  to  figure  as  one  of  the  most  important  ariicU^ 
of  exj)ort  both  at  Barygaza  and  in  tlie  ports  of  Limyrice.  In 
both  cases  it  was  carried  to  a  great  extent  overland  :  and  there 
is  no  trace  of  any  direct  communication  sea  with  China.  Had 
such  eustedy  even  in  the  hands  of  native  traders,  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  our  author  ooold  have  remained  so  entirely  in  the 
dark  as  we  actually  find  him,  with  regard  to  all  the  countries 
beyond  the  Ganges.  It  is  very  difficult  to  understand  what  seose 
he  attached  to  the  words  just  cited,  in  which  he  describes  the 
position  of  Thinnp  and  the  land  of  the  siune  name  :  but  he  sevms 
to  have  en<leuvoured  to  combine  the  general  notion  prevalent 
among  the  Greeks  Irom  the  days  of  Eratosthenes,  coneemin^ 
the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  with  the  information  that  he  had  r^ 
ceived  concerning  the  place  from  whence  silk  was  hrought  over* 
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land  through  Baotria  and  across  the  monntains  to  the  Qanges. 
Both  of  these  statementB  led  him  to  place  it  up  to  the 
north,  as  well  as  in  the  extreme  east  of  Asia.  Hence  he  sup- 
posed his  tiiy  of  ThinsB,  the  name  of  which  is  heie  mentioned 
for  the  first  time,*  to  he  situated  not  far  from  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  the  continent,  where  the  ocean  swept  round  to 
the  back  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Euxine,  which  last  ho  actually 
believed  to  communicate  with  the  northern  ocean  through  the 
Palus  Ma^otis.^  Vague  and  uncertain  as  were  his  notions  on 
this  subject,  the  notice  is  deserying  of  attention  as  the  first  we 
possess  of  China  itself :  the  statements  of  former  writers  con- 
cerning the  Seres  and  the  production  of  silk  being  almost 
wholly  without  any  attempt  to  define  their  geographical 
locality. 

With  this  idea  of  its  position  we  cannot  wonder  to  find  him 
adding  that  it  was  not  easy  to  penetrate  to  Things,  and  Tery 

few  traders  came  from  thence  *  But  he  gives  a  strange  account 
that  has  a  very  fabulous  air  of  the  manner  in  which  tlie  pcdplo 
of  Thina3  procured  the  much  valued  spice  called  malobatliron 
from  a  neiglibouring  nation  of  barbarians  whom  he  terms 
Sesaiffi.'  The  whole  of  this  part  of  his  work  is  indeed  utterly 
Tague  and  unsatisfactory.  He  had  trustworthy  information 
concerning  the  course  of  trade ;  but  none  of  any  yalne  concern- 
ing the  geography  of  the  countries  from  which  these  commodi* 
ties  were  brought.  Beyond  the  regions  last  described  every- 
thing, he  tells  vm,  was  inaccessible  from  excessive  cold.* 

*  It  is  unnecesaiiry  to  point  mit  again  I      *  Ibid.  §64. 

that  the  introduction  of  the  ntuue  of  *  Ibid,  c/t  8^  tV  Oim  ravr^r 

'J'hinflB  into  the  ordinary  text  of  Strabo,  '  i^rbf  §{txtp*ts  inrtKMir  trwtu^tttt  ykp  kw* 

and  oven  into  piiMgei  cited  by  him  t  uHniis  rtpks  oh  wokXoi  tpxovrat.  The 

from  Kratosthenea,  was  owing  only  to  name  is  Tariouiily  written,  lnit  tho  MS. 

a  Htrangc  corruption  of  the  MoS.  (Bee  !  authority  appears  to  ho  in  luvour  of  Bit, 

Chapter  XVI.  p.  680.  note.)  Ov Mthor  9i¥6s  aa  tho  name  of  the  ooantiy,  Mid 

iB  indoi  d  the  only  one  who  ubcs  tho  Oirtu  a«  that  of  the  oity. 

form  Thitioj,  the  name  beiiu;  written  *  Ibid.  §  65. 

Bine  by  Ptolemy,  who  it  feltoirod  bj  •  Ibid,  f  eS. 
lliuciAuiii  of  llMiictoi. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  456. 

DESTBUCnON  OF  TOWN  OF  ABABIA  FELIX. 

Tan  droninstanoe  of  the  destrnotioii  of  the  town  called  Arabia 
Felix  was  one  of  the  points  relied  on  hj  Dodwell  in  proof  of  the 
late  d«te  which  he  aarigned  to  the  Feriplna.  Onr  existing  MS.  haa 
the  reading  vw  06  irpo  voKXov  tuk  ^ut^mv  ')gAm¥  Kaunp  odri^ 
KOT^rrpafniTo  (§  26) :  and  it  has  been  found  very  difficnlt  to  deter- 
mine who  was  the  "Caasar"  meant.  Bodwell  maintained  that  it 
oonld  be  no  other  than  Trajan,  who  had  conTerted  a  part  of  Aralna 
into  a  Roman  province.  But  his  oonqnests  extended  only  over  the 
Kabataean  Arabs  in  the  north  of  the  peninsula,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  infer  that  he  carried  his  arms  to  the  south.  Dr.  Vincent 
on  the  other  hand  refers  it  to  Claudins  (in  whose  reign  he  places 
the  Peri  pi  us),  and  supposes  it  to  have  been  done  with  commercial 
objects.  But  it  is  difficult  to  sec  how  any  such  object  could  have 
been  answered  by  the  destruction  of  so  convenient  and  important  a 
port.  It  seems  much  more  likely,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  0.  Muller, 
that  the  word  Kaurop,  which  is  introduced  in  a  very  ningular 
manner,  is  corrupt :  and  that  the  destruction  was  really  the  work 
of  some  neighbouring  Arab  chief,  perhaps  the  Eleazar  who  is  men- 
tioned shortly  after  as  the  ruler  of  Hadramaut.  (See  his  note 
on  the  passage  iu  his  Qeograj^hi  Greed  Minore*,  voL  i.  p.  276.) 


NOTE  B,  p.  465. 

mNHAQABA. 

There  is  mndh  confusion  with  regard  to  the  oity  here  called 
Htnnagara,  and  described  by  onr  anthor  as  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ariace  (§  41).  It  is  supposed  hy  Br.  Vincent  and  other 
commentators  to  be  the  same  as  ^e  city  of  that  name  already 
mentioned  as  the  capital  of  Indo-Scythia  (S  88)»  but  this  seems 
quite  incompatible  with  the  manner  in  which  onr  anthor  speaks 
of  the  one  city  as  the  inland  capital,  of  which  Barbarike  at  the 
month  of  the  Indus  was  the  port,  and  the  other  in  connection  with 
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Barygaza  and  Ariace.  Moreover  Ptolemy,  who  oertainlj^  described 
thiti  part  of  India  from  materials  very  similar  to  our  Peri  plus,  has 
a  place  of  the  name  of  Minuagara  which  he  places  in  the  interior 
above  Baiygaza,  and  not  ftr  from  Ozene,  which  is  also  mentioned 
hy  onr  antlior  (PtoLTii.  1  §  68).  There  seems  little  doubt  that 
we  may  recognize  Osene  m  the  modem  Oojein,  a  considerable  town 
aboat  60  miles  N.  of  the  Nerhnddah,  and  Minnagara  (if  any  depen- 
dence can  be  placed  upon  Ptdemy'B  podtioDB)  most  have  been 
sitnated  to  the  ■onth  of  it,  nearer  to  that  riTcr.  Back  a  displace- 
ment of  the  capital  to  another  oitj  at  no  great  is  a 
oommon  oocnnenoe  in  oriental  history. 

Lassen  in  the  map  of  India  appended  to  his  Indttdls  JUerMmer 
places  Kinnagaia  in  Synstiene  or  Ghuerat:  an  inference  drawn 
from  the  passage  above  cited,  where  however  the  words  firjrpoTroXi^ 
certainly  refer  to  the  whole  kingdom  of  Ariace^  not  to  the 
piffticnlar  district  of  Syrastrene. 
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PUNT  TO  PTOLEMY. 


Sbctioh  l.-^IHoni!f»m  Periegetm, 

§  1.  Op  altogether  a  different  ohanicter  from  the  treatise  we 
have  been  last  considering,  is  a  little  work  that  may  probably 
be  referred  to  about  the  same  period*  This  is  the  poetical 
oompoBition  of  a  writer  of  the  name  of  Diohtsiub,  who  is 
oommonly  known  by  the  appellation  of  Pebieobtbs,  to  dis- 
tmgiiiBli  him  among  the  nnmeions  anihon  of  the  same  name. 
This  epithet  is  derived  firam  the  title  of  his  poem,  which  he 
has  termed  a  *  DeseriptiTe  Aoooont  of  the  Habitable  World ' 
(\l€pn'iyrjai<;  t%  oiKovfiivrjs:),  and  which  Undertakes  to  give, 
within  the  compass  of  less  than  1200  lines,  a  succinct  account 
of  the  whole  known  world,  its  seas,  countries,  and  islands,  with 
all  the  more  important  particulars  connect* d  with  them,  which 
it  was  essential  for  a  cultivated  man  to  know.  This  is,  as  he 
repeatedly  informs  us,  the  purpose  he  had  in  view.  He  did 
not  write  for  scientific  students,  or  attempt  to  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  geographical  knowledge,  bnt  desired  only  to 
impress  apon  the  minds  of  his  xeaden  soeh  a  general  notion 
of  the  salject  as  might  enable  them  to  appear  to  advantage  by 
showing  off  their  superior  knowledge  among  the  ignorant.' 
From  an  author  of  such  modest  pretensions  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  expect  too  much,  and  the  only  real  value  of  this 
Tersified  compendium  of  geography  is  as  a  summary  of  what 


*  This  he  tells  as  in  ono  pMsan  |  o^p****  oim  «gAirwtp«xo*t«v^pttgTwou««B4> 

with  amusing  naivoto:  y  «  Uk  ^^rrt,^  ,1^. 

»vr  M  TM  ^tm^ifum  ^««<|i«t  <Uoc  avav^,        I  vv.  170-173. 
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was  genenlly  known,  or  at  least  commonly  reoeiyed,  in  the 
days  when  tiie  author  wrote. 

§  2.  In  this  point  of  view  it  is  nnfortiinate  that  we  have  no 
distinct  information  concerning  his  date :  and  he  has  been 
variously  assigned  to  different  periods  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
from  the  reign  of  Augustus  to  the  time  of  Severus  and 
Oaracalla,  while  some  recent  writers  have  even  placed  him  a 
full  century  later.  This  uncertainty  already  preyailed  in  the 
times  of  the  Greek  scholiasts  and  lexicographers,  and  the  same 
confosion  existed  with  regard  to  the  other  works  attributed  to 
him,  or  to  other  authors  of  the  same  name.  The  ext^nal 
evidence  on  the  subject  is  indeed  of  little  value,  while  the 
only  internal  evidence  that  has  any  direct  bearing  upon  the 
question  is  the  mention  in  one  passage  of  the  Nasamones,  as 
iiaving  lately  been  ruined  and  exterminated  by  the  Italian 
arms;^  an  expression  that  can  hardly  refer  to  anything  but 
the  defeat  of  that  people  under  Domitian,  wlieii  the  emperor 
is  said  to  have  remarked  that  "  he  had  given  orders  to  put 
an  end  to  their  existence."  ^  On  the  other  hand  there  is  an 
absence  of  all  similar  allusions  to  the  brilliant  successes  of 
Trajan  in  the  East,  or  to  the  campaigns  of  Severus  and  his 
sons  in  the  same  quarter,  which  a  poet  writing  after  their 
occurrence  could  hardly  have  fidled  to  mention.*  It  may  be 
added  that  no  geographical  statements  are  found  in  his  work 
which  indicate  the  extension  of  knowledge  that  we  find  in 
Ptolemy  and  his  successors :  but  this  circumstance  is  not 
in  itself  conclusive,  as  his  geography  is  for  the  most  part 


mptpif  a0p>i}9«Mt  iiwo^intyuw  Ncura- 
mit  Aibc  owe  aMyorrac  iMmKwmr  Aitownt 

▼T.  a08-310. 

'  NMro^Kvfat  iKwKvaa  dvai.  ZonarHfl 
xL  19.  This  defeat  ia  asaigned  to  tlie 
year  a.d,  8C. 

*  After  dc.Hcribinpr  fit  8onic  Icnpth 
(in  TV.  1040-1050)  the  Parthiaitit,  and 
Ihflir  skill  in  wtdnerj  and  horaeawnsli  ip, 

VOL.  II. 


headdf: 

Aivofiov  /3«i7tAif0f  twnpfni/vw  omNca. 

TT.  Mtl.  IMS. 

These  lines  have  been  oonsidered  hf 

snrac  ns  reffiring  to  the  cxpc<!itfons  of 
Trajan  or  Severus,  but  they  are  liardiv 
positiTe  enoofffa  to  haTe  any  sncn 
application.  Tlio  Imlidst,  on  the  con- 
tnuy,  refers  them  to  the  time  of  Nero, 
whieb  Is  much  more  plaurible. 

2  1 
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taken  from  earlier  aathora,  with  little  regard  to  more  recent 

discoveries.  On  the  whole  the  most  probable  conclnsion 
appears  to  be  that  arrived  at  by  two  of  the  latest  editors,*  that 
the  Periegesis  was  composed  during  the  reign  of  Domitian : 
and  its  author  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  flourishing  from 
the  reign  of  Neco  to  that  of  Tiajan.* 

The  author  writes  avowedly  as  a  mere  grammarianj  or  man 
of  letters,  and  disclaims  distinctly  all  pretence  to  superior 
knowledge,  arising  from  personal  observation.  He  does  not» 
he  tells  uBy "  dwell  in  dark  ships,  or  follow  the  profession  of  a 
merchant,  or  traverse  the  Erythnean  Sea  to  visit  the  Gkmges, 
as  many  do,  regardless  of  their  lives  for  the  sake  of  aoenmu* 
lating  boundless  wealth":'  but  he  is  guided  only  by  the 
Muses,  who  enable  him,  without  incurring  the  toil  and  risk  of 
distant  journeys  to  describe  the  seas  and  lands  in  remote  parts 
of  the  world,  and  enumerate  the  nations  that  inhabit  thenu 
It  must  be  confessed  that  if  he  derived  his  inspiration  from 
the  Muses,  he  was  not  indebted  to  them  for  much  poetic 
spirit,  as  his  work  has  as  little  claim  to  attention  upon  this 
ground  as  can  well  be ;  what  little  value  it  possesses  being 
almost  wholly  geographical  rather  than  poetical.  It  was 
doubtless  merely  its  convenience  as  a  versified  manual  of 
geography,  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  general  reader,  that 
rendered  it  sufficiently  popular  to  become  the  subject  of 
numerous  commentaries  and  paraphrases,  and  secured  its 
preservation  down  to  modern  times. 

Among  the  few  passages  of  a  more  ambitious  character  with 


*  Dr.  0.  Muller  in  the  Prolegomena 
to  his  edition  of  the  Oeographt  Orxci 
Minores^  vol.  ii.  pp.  xviii.-xxii.  where 
the  qneition  is  fully  diacussed.  The 
same  conclusion  had  boon  already 
briefly  stated  by  Passow,  in  tho  preface 
to  his  edition  of  Dioaplas,  pouifhed 
at  Leipzig  in  1825. 

*  0.  Miiller  considers  him  to  be 
identical  with  tho  Dionysins,  son  of 
Glancus,  mentionc'l  by  Suidiis  (s.  v.)  us 
residing  at  Rome,  and  acting  aa  secre- 


tary and  librarian  to  the  ompesonhoBi 
Nero  to  Trajan.  But  there  is  no  proof 
of  this,  and  the  whole  account  in  Suidas 
of  the  dirtbrent  men  of  letters  of  tho 
nnrao  of  Dionysius  is  so  confusod  that 
it  is  impossible  to  place  any  lelianoe 
on  it. 

'  OW  yap  /xoi  ^I'o?  iuTi      Kaivduiv  firX  v-r)a)»', 
ov6i  fiLOi  ifimpi^  irarpwioc  ovi'  ivi  rayyiir 

rrovTQV, 

i/fv^^t  OVK  oAirfyiwi  V  aanfTov  oXfiov 
(AMrroi.  ry.  709-712. 
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which  our  author  strives  to  enliven  the  dryness  of  a  didactic 
poem,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  occupied  with  geographical 
names,  several  of  the  most  considerable  refer  to  the  wander- 
ings and  exploits  of  Bacchus,  on  which  he  dilates  with  a 
complacency  that  led  some  ancient  commentatois  to  identify 
him  with  the  Dionysius  that  was  the  author  of  a  poem  on  that 
Bubjeci  oaUed  Basaarioa.*  There  appeais  to  be  better  gioimd 
for  supposing  him  to  be  the  author  of  a  poem  called  Litfaica» 
on  precious  stones.  One  of  the  most  chaiacteristio  traits  -of 
the  litde  work  before  ns  is  certainly  the  care  with  which 
it  notices  the  gems  and  precious  stones  produced  in  each 
country,  while  with  few  exceptions  their  vegetable  productions 
pass  unnoticed.* 

§  3.  The  vagueness  and  figurative  character  of  an  author's 
style,  who,  wliile  possessing  no  real  poetic  fancy,  sought  to 
clothe  the  prosaic  details  of  his  subject  in  poetic  language 
have  inevitably  the  effect  of  rendering  his  meaning  in  many 
instances  obscure  and  uncertain:  and  it  would  be  very 
difficulty  were  it  worth  while,  to  draw  from  his  poem  anything 
like  an  intelligible  outline  of  the  geographical  system  that 
was  present  to  his  mind.^  It  has  been  said  by  several  modem 
writers  tliat  this  was  based  wholly  on  the  work  of  Eratos- 
thenes ;  but  this  is  hardly  true,  except  in  so  far  as  the  system 
of  the  Alexandrian  geographer  had  become  the  foundation  of 
all  subsequent  treatises  down  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy. 


•  This  is  meoticmed  both  by  Suidas 
■ad  Etiatathius  ;  l)ut  according  to  tlio 
Ifttter  the  Bawarica  were  written  ia  a 
rnmd  Btj1i>,  unlike  that  of  our  Mfhor ; 
wlaJe  the  Lithin  xprnmlM  the  oartent 
poem  in  style. 

*  Thus  he  mentions  the  production 
of  amber  (electrum)  by  the  shores  of 
the  frozen  sea  (v.  3ir>),  and  of  adamas 
(diamond?)  amung  tiuj  Agathyrsi  (v. 
818),  of  the  stones  calletl  "asterius" 
and  "  lychnis, '  ou  tho  northern  shurca 
of  the  .£gean  (v.  328),  of  crystal  and 
jasper  on  thoee  of  the  Caspian  (v.  724X 
ana  again  at  the  mouth  of  tho  Thor- 
modoa  (y.        of  the  berjrl  in  liaby-  I 


Ionia     1012),  and  agate  (aoiiatee)  on 

the  binks  «)f  the  Choaspes  (v.  1075); 
wiiile  in  India  hue  tells  us  the  in- 
habHents  found  beryls,  diamonds, 
jasper,  topaaei»  end  emethjati  (jr. 

1118-1122). 

*  This  has  indeed  been  attempted  by 
Dr.  a  Miiller  in  Dr.  Smith's  Atku  if 
Ann'ent  Geography  ;  but  it  is  necessary 
to  take  much  for  grant<-d,  or  to  a«8ume 
that  he  followed  the  map  of  Eratoa- 
thenes,  where  we  have  no  distinct  inti- 
mation to  the  contrary.  I  ha?e*  how- 
ever, reprodooed  Mtillet'e  map  with 
some  alteratiooB  Sx  the  eoovenMioe  of 
I  my  readers. 

2  I  2 
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Dionysius  accepts  without  hesitation  the  leading  outlines  of 
bis  arrangement :  the  position  of  the  inhabited  world,  like  a 
Tast  island,  in  the  midst  of  a  circumfluent  ocean :  its  greater 
length  bom  east  to  west,  giving  it  in  fonn  a  lesemblaace  to  a 
sling  :*  and  its  penetration  by  fonr  great  gul&,  of  wbiob  it  is 
remarkable  that  be  designates  the  Mediterranean  by  the  name 
of  ^  the  western  sea,"*  an  ezpresdon  that  could  hardly  have 
oome  into  use,  except  at  Alexandria,  and  which  is  not  found 
in  any  other  ancient  author.  In  the  division  of  the  three 
continents  he  follows  the  limits  commonly  adopted,  assigning 
the  Tanaiis  as  the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia,  and  tho 
Xiile  that  between  Asia  and  Africa:  but  he  adds  that  other 
writers  regarded  the  isthmus  between  the  Caspian  and  the 
Euxine  as  constitnting  the  limit  between  the  two  former,  and 
the  isthmus  between  the  Arabian  Gulf  and  the  Egyptian  coast 
fis  separating  the  two  latter.^ 

His  general  conception  of  the  form  of  the  world  differed 
from  that  of  any  other  writer,  or  at  least  is  differently  ex- 
pressed, as  he  describes  the  two  continents  of  Europe  and 
Africa  as  forming  together  a  great  cone,  the  base  of  which  was 
the  line  separating  them  both  from  Asia,  while  that  great 
continent  formed  on  the  other  side  also  a  kind  of  cone,  tho 
vertex  of  which  was  the  great  promontory  of  the  Emodiau 
mountains,  where  they  projected  into  the  Eastern  Ocean.* 
But  he  is  at  little  pains  to  be  consistent  with  himself,  for  in 
the  more  detailed  deacription  of  Asia,  after  pointing  out 
(in  accordance  with  the  system  of  Eratosthenes)  that  it  was 
traversed  by  the  great  chain  of  Mount  Taurus  from  west  to 
east,^  and  describing  the  Scythian  and  other  tribes  to  the 
north  of  the  range,  he  proceeds  to  explain  that  the  rest  of 
Asia  (south  of  the  Taurus)  was  of  a  quadrangular  form,  having 
that  mountain  chain  for  its  northern  side,  the  Nile  on  the 
west,  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  east,  and  the  Erythreean  Sea  to 


*  ff^Mtfp  ctpot^  T.  7.  I     *  10-2ft. 

*  linn^friAa.  ▼.40»aiidagainy.58.  I    *tt.  820-685.  688-618. 
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the  soath.^  This  gives,  in  a  rough  way,  not  a  bad  gensial  idea 
of  Asia  south  of  the  Taurus,  aoooiding  to  the  map  of  Eiatos* 
thenes :  bat  it  is  impossible  to  leoonoile  it  with  his  provionsly 
expressed  notion  of  the  oonical  form  of  the  whole  continent 

§  4,  The  especial  importance  he  attaches  to  the  great  Indian 
promontory  as  the  extreme  eastern  limit  of  the  world  is 
apparently  conuccted  with  the  poetical  notion  that  Bacchus 
had  erected  there  two  columns  "  bv  the  farthest  shore  of  the 
Ocean  stream,  on  the  remotest  mountains  of  India,  where 
th(>  Gann^es  poms  its  Whitewaters  down  to  theNysadan  shore."  ^ 
TIk  se  columns  thus  served  to  mark  the  extreme  east,  as  those 
of  Hercules  did  the  west*  The  passage  just  cited  proves  also 
that  he  regarded  the  Ganges,  as  Eratosthenes  had  done,  as 
flowing  firom  west  to  east,  and  pouring  its  waters  into  the 
Eastern  Ocean.  Theie  is  indeed  nothing  to  intimate  that  he 
had  derived  any  additional  information  concerning  India  from 
any  recent  discoveries,  or  that  he  was  in  any  degree  in  advance 
of  the  Greek  writers  before  the  time  of  ATip:nstus  in  respect  to 
it,  wliile  he  lias  tlirown  its  geography  into  utter  confusion 
in  order  to  bring  it  into  acGordanoe  with  the  supposed  exploits 
of  iSacchus  in  that  country. 

He  is  indeed  familiar  with  the  name  of  the  Seres,  but  only 
as  a  people  who  produced  the  silken  stuffo  that  were  so  well 
known  in  Europe :  and  he  mentions  them  as  a  ScyUnan  tribe, 
in  connexion  with  the  Tochari  and  Phruni ;  ^  two  tribes  who 
are  mentioned  by  Strabo,  and  are  by  him  also  associated  with 
the  Seres.*  In  Iwth  cases  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they 
8Up|M)sed  the  silk  to  be  produced  in  the  country  from  which  it 
was  immediately  received,  the  western  provinces  of  Cliinese 
Tartary,  which  adjoined  the  Bactrians  and  Sogdians  on  the 
east  There  is  no  trace  of  their  having  any  notion  that  the 


'  vv.  1-803. 

•  vv.  623-626. 

•  TT.  1164, 1165. 

Inpmv.    V.  753. 

The  MSB.  have  *povp<jtf  but  thu  most 


I  recent  editore  linve  adopte<l  the  read" 
iug  ^povrou   Avieuiu  iu  Ida  tniTulatioil 
MMtPhnniL  t.  984. 
'  Strabo,  xL  n.  611.  See  Chapter 

XXII.  j>.m 
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Seres  were  really  situated  in  the  extreme  east  of  Asia,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Eastern  Ocean  :  a  fact  already  known,  though 
in  an  obscure  way,  to  the  author  of  the  Periplus.^ 

§  5.  In  general  it  may  be  remarked  that  his  account  of  the 
Tarions  Scythian  tribes  that  sunounded  the  Gaspian  Sea  is 
nmunally  clear  and  distinct^  though  he  of  conne  shared  the 
general  belief  tiiat  the  Gaspian  itself  had  an  outlet  into  the 
Northern  Ocean.  His  enumeration  of  the  Sojrthian  tribes  in 
£nn)pe  north  of  the  Euxine,  on  the  oontrary,  is  Yery  confused 
and  careless,  mixinp^  up  names  taken  from  Herodotus,  and  even 
the  Hipj>emolgi  of  Homer,  with  those  of  nations  known  only  in 
his  own  day.  Anion tlifse  the  Alani  drscrve  sjMH'ial  notice, 
as  the  first  definite  mention  of  a  people  destine*]  Ix^fore  long  to 
play  so  important  a  part  among  those  that  contributed  to  the 
downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire.^  He  places  them  north  of 
the  Tauri,  whom  he  describes  very  obscurely,  so  that  a  reader 
could  gather  no  notion  of  the  figure  or  position  of  the  Tanrio 
Chersonese :  the  Alani  were  apparently  therefore  at  this  time 
settied  in  the  Ukraine. 

A  still  more  celebrated  name  is  found  for  the  first  time  in 
this  little  poem — ^that  of  the  Huns — if  indeed  an  obscure  tribe 
mentioned  by  our  author  on  the  ejust  side  of  the  Ctispian,  under 
the  name  of  Unni,^  be  correctly  identified  with  that  far-famed 
people,  lint  even  supposinpr  this  assumption  to  l>e  correct,  it 
is  certainly  no  ground  for  maiutaiuiug,  iis  one  of  the  recent 
editors  has  done/  that  the  poem  must  be  brought  down  to  a 
late  period,  when  the  Huns  had  become  well  known  to  the 
Bomans.  This  did  not  take  place  till  the  Huns  made  their 
appearance  in  the  countries  on  the  Danube,  and  there  came 
into  collision  with  tiie  Boman  arms :  the  passing  mention  of 
ihem  in  a  distant  part  of  Asia  (if  tiiey  be  really  the  })eople 
meant)  would  seem  on  the  contrary  to  prove  that  the  poem 
was  composed   before  their  name  had  become  well  known 

*  Prriplm  of  the  Ery(hrxan  Sea,  §  64.  »  oJwh  «"  i^tV-  130. 

Molu  nl.s«i,  ft«  wc  hiiVH  seen,  placed  the  «  Sfc  Burnhnrdy  in  hia  edition  of  the 

Serwj  lu  tlie  extreme  eaat  of  Asia.  Ferieaens,  p.  514. 

«TT.805,806.  ^ 
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or  fonoidabley  and  oonsequeutly  before  their  iuTasion  of 

Europe. 

§  6.  Of  the  western  natums  of  Europe  his  knowledge  was 
OTidenily  very  slight  and  imperfect^  and  was  douhiless  detiyed 
only  horn  Eratoathenes  and  other  early  Gieek  authoiitieBy 
witiiont  reference  to  the  extended  knowledge  intiodnoed  by 
the  Boman  oonqnests.  He  mentions  indeed  the  two  Britidi 
Islands,  situated  on  tho  shores  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  opposite 
to  the  mouth  of  tho  Rhine ;  and  adds  that  they  exceed  all 
other  islands  in  size,  but  does  not  mention  their  names.'  He 
8j>eaks  jdso  of  Thule,  where  during  the  height  of  the  summer 
the  son  shines  all  through  the  days  and  nights  alike :  but 
places  it  a  long  way  off  in  the  Ocean.®  Like  all  other  Greek 
writers,  he  places  the  Islands,  **  which  were  the  birth-plaoe  of 
tin,"  *  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Spain,  apparently  not  &r  iam 
the  Saored  Promontory.  Bnt  he  dilates  also  at  some  length  on 
a  group  of  isknda  opposite  to  the  land  of  the  Aninite,  where 
the  women  eelebiated  Baochio  rites  and  orgies  with  especial 
zeal.^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  refers  to  the  story  told 
by  Stmbo,  from  I'osidonius,  of  the  supposed  Bacchic  rites 
observ^ed  in  an  island  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  tlie  Loire.' 

Of  the  other  islands  celebrated  among  the  ancients,  Dionysius 
notices  Chryse,  or  the  Golden  Island,  in  the  far  east,  "  at  the 
very  rising  of  the  sun":  and  Taprobane,  ''the  mother  of 
Asiatic  elephants/*  the  seas  around  which  were  infested  with 
huge  marine  monsters,  which  would  readily  swallow  a  whole 
ship,  crew  and  all!*  Such  were  the  &bles  still  current 
concerning  these  seas,  notwithstanding  the  greatly  inoreased 
amount  of  oommeroe  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

§  7.  Of  India  itself,  as  well  as  of  Arabia,  he  gives  a  com- 


'  w.  566-569. 
•  VT.  580-586. 

T.M8. 

Hft  it  the  ouly  aatfaor  who  gives  the 
MmeoTHeBperidM  to  the  **  tin-lalaiidC 


and  from  the  very  confused  mannor  in 
which  he  speaks  of  thetn.  it  is  probable 
tiuit  he  had  oonlboiided  me  twa 

«  w.  570  579. 

*  Posidoniu^i  up.  Strab.  iv.  4,  p.  198. 
He  oellg  the  people  SMiinites. 
506401. 
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pamtively  full  account :  but  in  both  eases  his  description  is 
principally  occupied  with  a  poetical  pano^ryric  on  the  natural 
productions  of  the  two  countries — the  spices  ot  the  one  and  the 
pfedous  stones  of  the  other  ^ — while  his  geographical  details 
are  scanty  and  indistinct.  He  had  howerer  tolerably  clear 
notioiis  of  the  boundaries  of  both  oountries,  and  of  the  position 
of  Aia1na»  in  which  he  enumeiateB  the  tribes  of  the  Naba- 
tsBsns,  with  two  smaller  tribes  adjacent  to  them  in  the  north, 
and  towards  the  soath,  the  MinwaTis,  SabsBans,  and  CletabenL 
These  last  are  eyidently  the  same  with  the  Cattabanes  of 
Stmbo ;  and  the  Chatramis  of  our  author  is  clearly  the  same 
with  the  Chatramotitis  of  Eratosthenes,  the  modem  Hadra- 
niaut.  Altogotlier  it  appears  that  he  had  tolerably  authentic 
information  concerning  the  xVrabian  peninsula,  which  he  pro- 
bably derived  fiom  Eratosthenes.  But  it  is  strange  that  he 
describes  the  people  who  dwelt  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Bed  Sea»  known  to  the  Greeks  in  general  as  the  Troglodytes, 
by  the  Homeric  name  of  Eiembi,  an  appellation  which  is  not 
fonnd  in  any  other  ancient  geographer,  as  that  of  an  existing 
nation.* 

Another  point  in  regard  to  which  his  statements  differ  from 
those  of  other  writers  is  tliat  of  the  Nile,  which  he  dcscrilx's  as 
** dL'sc(;uding  from  tlie  hills  of  the  sun-bumt  Bleniniyes": 
"flowing  with  a  copious  stream  from  Libya  towards  the  east, 
and  called  by  the  Ethiopians  Siris :  the  name  of  Nile  being 
first  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  inhabitants  of  Syene,  after  it  has 
turned  to  the  north.'*  ^  Vague  as  is  this  description,  it  appears 
certainly  to  proceed  from  some  other  authority  than  Eratos- 
thenes, and  rather  resembles  the  confused  account  which  Pliny 

*  Liko  other  oontcmpornry  writers  he  |  dispute  among  the  Greek  prkmrnarianB 

dwells  in  Btningely  uxaggtruted  terms  j  and  geographers.   Strabo  indL^-d  give* 

upon  the  wealth  of  Arabia,  which  he  j  the  preference  to  the  opinion  that  idea- 

descrilx's  as  iidiabiti  d  by  the  wcalthioHt  titird  them  with  the  Troglodytic  in- 


aud  most  splendid  tribes  in  the  world, 

▼.tM. 

*  It  is  irall  known  thai  the  iii6«iiiag 
of  tho  name  was  tlie  sabjeot  of  mnoE 


hubitiiuUi  of  the  weeit  coafit  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf  (i.  2,  §34,  p.  42);  but 
this  is  a  very  tlifTLTent  tlnii<^  from  ap- 
plying to  them  the  umue  of  Erembi,  as 
if  it  were  a  ensioinary  appellatioD. 
•  VT.  220-224. 
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has  given,  as  derived  from  Juba.  No  mention  is  found  of  the 
affluents  of  the  Nile,  nor  is  even  the  name  of  Meioe  noticed, 
which  figured  so  prominently  in  all  the  Alezandiian  writers. 

§  8.  With  Egypt  our  author  was  evidently  fimiiliar,  and 
there  is  very  little  doubt  that  whatever  was  his  actual  birth- 
place, he  studied  and  wrote  at  Alexandria.*  The  uncertainty 
both  as  to  the  pLice  and  time  of  his  birth  scorns  to  show  that 
he  did  not  attain  to  any  great  rejnitation  (hiring  his  lifetime : 
and  it  was  apparently  not  till  a  later  period  that  his  little  work 
began  to  attract  attention.  But  during  the  decline  of  the 
Boman  Empire,  its  compendious  character  and  poetical  form 
combined  to  give  it  great  popularity,  and  two  poetical  trans- 
lations of  it  were  made  into  Latin :  the  one  by  Bufus  Festus 
Avienus  in  the  fourth  century,  the  other  by  the  celebrated 
grammarian  Frisdan  in  the  sixth.  Besides  these  there  are 
still  extant  numerous  scholia,  and  two  complete  paraphrases  in 
Greek  prose,  in  addition  to  which  we  possess  an  elaborate 
comnientiiry  upon  the  whole  poem  by  Eustathius,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Thessaloniea  in  the  twelfth  century,  so  well  known 
for  his  equally  valuable  and  elaborate  commentaries  upon  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey.^  None  of  these  commentators  however 
throw  any  real  light  upon  the  geographical  points  touched  on 
by  the  author,  being  almost  entirely  occupied  with  the 
historical  and  poetical  allusions  contained  in  the  poem.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  indeed  that  these  constituted  the  main  object 
of  the  author  himself.  His  work  was  designed  rather  as  a 
geographical  handbook  for  a  reader  of  the  Greek  poets,  than  as 


'  He  b  ealkd  hf  EiutatiiiiM  a  Li- 

hyaii,  T»ut  hy  the  Scholiast  iin  Alcxan- 
driau,  tbougk  the  latter  adtU  that  both 
his  camtrj  and  paxmtBge  were  tin- 
certiiin.  Several  motlom  writers,  how- 
ever, infer  from  the  oxtraordiuaiy 
maaoer  in  which  he  dUalee  on  the 
praiBM  of  tlie  rivur  RhebMi  an  iusig- 
niflcant  stream  in  Bithynia,  near  the 
mouth  of  tho  Thracian  Bosphorus,  tliat 
he  moat  have  been  a  native  of  that 
country  or  of  Byzantium.  But  oven  on 
that  supposition  the  pcuHUgo  in  qu«etiou 


(VT.  7S1-796)  TCmains  unexplained,  aa 

tlicrc  is  no  reason  why  hu  sh'mld  havo 
selected  this  trilling  streamlet  in  pre- 
lierenoe  to  many  ouen  in  tiie  nme 
region. 

"  All  these  oommentaries,  as  well  ae 
the  Latin  venkma  hj  ATienna  and 

PriBoian,  are  included  in  Uw  <'Ia1>omto 
edition  of  Dionynius  by  Beruhardy 
(8vo.  Lipsia),  1828) ;  and  la  the  second 
volume  uf  C.  Miiller's  GeognuM  Qrmoi 
MiMom  (Paris,  1861> 
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a  systematic  or  scientific  treatise  on  geography.  But  the 
importance  attached  to  it  as  such  would  seem  to  show  that 
there  was  no  more  valuable  summary  of  the  kind  to  be  found 
in  the  later  Greek  literature. .  Even  tince  the  reriTftl  of  letters 
in  Emopey  thiB  little  work,  fioin  its  oonTenienoe  as  a  manual, 
enjoyed  a  lepntation  &r  abore  its  merits,  and  ivas  actually 
indaded  among  the  books  specially  studied  in  the  nniversity 
of  Oxford  down  to  a  compaiatiTely  recent  period. 


§  1.  The  period  between  the  death  of  Pliny  and  the  publi- 
cation of  the  great  work  of  Ptolemy  was  not  marked  by  any 
important  additions  to  geographical  knowledge,  resulting  from 
the  extension  of  the  fioman  conquests.  In  Britain  howeyer 
the  Boman  arms  were  carried  farther  than  they  had  ever  been 
before,  and  much  additional  information  obtained  concerning 
the  island,  under  the  goTemment  of  Julius  Agiioola,  who  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  proyince  in  ajk  78.  As  we 
have  already  seen,  the  Boman  dominion  had  at  that  period 
been  already  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  southern  portion 
of  the  ishind,  jis  far  as  the  borders  of  Scotland ;  but  the 
northern  regions  were  still  unsubdued,  and  in  great  metisuro 
unknown,  the  Caledonian  Forest,  as  observed  by  Pliny,  still 
forming  the  limit  of  all  that  was  known  concerning  them. 
Agrioola  carried  his  arms  in  the  third  year  of  his  government 
(ajk  80)  as  far  as  the  riyer  Tavus  (Tay),  but  he  subsequently 
deyoted  himself  to  occupying  in  force  the  districts  south  of 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  haying  remarked  the  important  mili- 
tary position  afforded  by  the  close  approach  of  the  two 
estuaries  of  the  Clyde  and  the  Forth  (called  by  Tacitus  Olota 
and  Bodotria)  he  fortified  the  isthmus  between  them  with  a 
line  of  forts,  which  had  the  effect,  as  his  biographer  ol>serves,  of 
driving  the  barbarians  as  it  were  into  another  island.^  He 

*  Tadt.  ylyric  e.  28,  Bammotifl  velnfc  in  aliam  inrabun  hortttma,** 
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next  subdued  the  country  to  the  south-west^  facing  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  and  ooeapied  it  with  a  Roman  force^  as  if  he  medi- 
tated the  oonqnest  of  that  island  also.  But  he  contented  him* 
self  with  affording  protection  to  one  of  the  petty  diie&  or 
kings,  who  had  been  expelled  from  his  natiye  hmd»  and  through 
his  means,  ooml»ned  with  the  information  collected  from  mer- 
chants and  traders,  the  Bomans  for  the  first  time  obtained 
authentic  accounts  of  the  lesser  of  the  Britannic  Islands.*  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  information  derived  from  this 
source  became  one  of  the  main  authorities  for  the  greatly 
extended  knowledge  of  Ireland  displayed  by  Ptolemy. 

§  2.  But  Agricola  was  not  h)ng  content  with  maintaining  the 
line  of  defence  between  the  Firths  of  the  Clyde  and  Forth :  in 
the  sixth  year  of  his  goyemment  (a.d.  83)  he  began  to  extend  his 
conquests  beyond  the  latter  estuary,  supporting  his  land  forces 
with  a  fleet  that  moyed  along  the  eastern  coasts  and  establish- 
ing fortified  posts  from  distance  to  distance  as  he  adyanced 
into  the  interior.  Jn  this  campaign  he  defeated  the  Caledonians 
in  a  decisive  battle,  but  obtained  a  still  more  important  victory 
the  next  summer  (a.d.  84)  over  their  united  forces  under  a 
chief  called  Galgacus.  The  scene  of  this  last  victory,  which 
appears  for  the  time  to  have  struck  terror  into  the  northern 
tribea^is  placed  by  Tacitus  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  called  Graupius, 
a  name  which  has  been  comipted  into  Grampius,  and  though 
evidently  a  merely  local  appellation^  has  by  a  strange  perver- 
sion, be^  oonyerted  by  modem  geographers  into  the  name  of 
**  the  Grampians,"  as  a  general  term  for  the  principal  range  of 
mountains  which  form  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  These  is 
nothing  whatever  to  determine  the  locality  indicated  by 
Tacitus,  his  whole  description  of  the  campaign  being  quite 
vague  and  general.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  "  Mons  Graupius  ** 
was  not  a  high  or  conspicuous  mountainy  but  merely  a  hill  or 
ridge  of  heights,  tis  it  was  the  {>osition  occupied  by  the  British 
army,  amounting  to  more  than  thirty  thousand  men.' 

'  Ibid.  c.  24.  I  piam  pervenii,  quern  jam  houtis  in- 

*  Ibid.  c.  2U.    "  Ad  montem  Grau-  |  atdmU:*    Tho  gradual  progress  of 
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After  the  successful  close  of  his  campaign  against  the  Cale- 
donians, Agricola  ordered  his  fleet  to  circumnavigate  the 
northern  part  of  the  island :  an  undertaking  which  was  safely 
accomplished,  and  it  was  thus,  as  Tacitus  afiirms,  that  the 
Komans  first  proved  Britain  to  be  an  island, — a  fact  which  had 
pieyiously  been  only  surmised  or  assumed.^  The  fleet  at  the 
same  time  visited  and  subdued  tbe  Qicades:  which  Tacitus 
enoueously  oonsideES  as  having  been  previously  unknown* 
A  glimpse  was  even  obtained  of  a  more  distant  land,  to  which 
ihey  gave  the  name  of  Thule :  *  in  this  case  the  designation 
was  unquestionably  applied  to  the  group  of  the  Shetland 
Islands.  It  is  a  strong  instance  of  the  eftect  of  prejudice,  and 
the  influence  of  long  established  notions,  that  the  voyagers 
reported  the  sea  in  these  parts  to  be  heavy  and  sluggish,  so  as 
to  oiler  obstruction  to  the  rowers,  and  even  be  raised  with  diffi- 
culty by  the  winds  into  waves  of  any  height. 

§  3.  The  life  of  Agricola  by  his  son-in-law  Tacitus  is  gene- 
rally regarded  as  a  model  of  classical  biqgraphy,  and  the 
notices  it  contains  of  the  British  islands  and  their  population 
are,  together  with  those  of  Giesar,  the  most  valuable  which  we 
possess.  His  ethnographical  observations  are  of  peculiar 
interest,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Roman  generals 


the  ononcouB  application  of  tiie  term  to  \  ally  sailed  round  ihe  whole  of  Scotland, 
the  mountain  range  now  called  tho  i  in  which  case  they  ooold  not  have 


Grampians  —  an    extension    only  of     turned,  ns  Tacitus  expressly  tell?  us 

that  they  did,  to  tlie  nort  from  wheuou 
they  set  oat  ("  Himul  elossis  aeouada 
tempestatc  ac  fama  Tnitulenscm  por- 
tum  tenuit,  undo  proximo  Britannin 
ktere  lecto  omni  reaicrat."  o.  88).  The 
jxirtus  Trntnlensi.s"  is  unknown,  but 
the  w'ord^j  wiiich  follow  evidently  point 
to  the  voyage  having  been  oonflned  to 
the  one  sidt;  of  Brit-iin.  As  soon  as  it 
had  reached  the  northern  extremitv  of 
the  idand,  and  found  the  ooatt  trenmng 
to  the  west  and  south,  tliey  would  con- 
sider they  had  attained  their  object. 
On  this  point  I  entttely  oonenr  with 
tike  remarks  of  Dean  ^lorivalc  in  his 


modern  usage — is  fully  tract d  by  Mr. 
Burton  in  his  Hidory  cj  .N'ooflaml, 
vol.  i.  chapter  i.  p.  12-15.  Tho  name 
ia  differently  given  in  tho  AUiS.  of 
Tadtos  08  Grampins  and  Qianpius; 
bnt  according  to  tho  most  recent  editor 
all  the  best  MSS.  write  the  name 
Graupius  (see  Wex's  FtolegtHnena  to 
his  tdition  of  the  Afjn'cuJd,  p.  194). 
The  only  other  aathority  for  the  name 
is  the  ocemrenee  in  the  itinexariee  of 
Biohaid  Cir*  lu^  stor,  of  a  station 
"Ad  moniem  Grampium;"  but  the 
•pnrions  ehancter  of  that  oompilatiwi 
ia  now  generally  acknowledged,  and 
its  authority  therefore  utterly  worthless,     note  on  the  subject  (vol.  vii.  p.  89). 

*  Agric.  cc.  10,38.  It  mutit  not  be  t  *  **Di8pecta  est  et  Thule.''  Ibid, 
mppoaed,  however,  that  the  fleet  iota-    a  10. 
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had  by  this  time  been  brought  into  contact  with  all  the  princi- 
pal tribes  that  inhabited  the  island.  The  Caledonians,  he  tells 
nSf  weie  pioved  by  theii  red  hair  and  large  limbs  to  be  of 
German  origin :  the  Silures  on  the  contrary  had  dark  counten- 
ances and  generally  onrly  haii :  and  this  circumstance,  combined 
with  their  position  opponte  to  Spain,  led  to  the  belief  that 
they  were  descended  from  Spanish  (Iberian)  colonists.  The 
nearest  inhahitants  to  Gaul  resembled  the  Ganls  in  their  phy* 
sical  characters ;  as  well  as  in  their  sacred  rites  and  supersti- 
tions, and  their  language  was  nearly  the  same.' 

Tacitus  also  notices  the  peculiarities  of  the  British  climate : 
its  frequent  mists  and  showers,  but  the  absence  of  severe  cold : 
as  well  as  the  great  length  of  the  days,  so  that  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  island,  there  was  during  the  summer  nights  hardly 
any  interval  of  real  darkness.*  He  points  out  also  very  clearly 
the  influence  of  the  tidal  ocean  on  the  configuration  of  the 
land,  and  the  manner  in  which  deep  estuaries,  formed  by  the 
flnz  and  reflux  of  the  tides,  penetrated  quite  into  the  interior 
of  the  country.'  At  the  same  time  he  had  apparently  a  very 
imperfect  idea  of  the  geographical  position  of  the  British 
Islands,  and  speaks  of  Ireland  as  situated  "midway  between 
Britain  and  Spain,"  in  a  way  which,  without  construing  the 
phrase  too  strictly,  shows  an  entire  misconception  of  their  true 
relations,^ 

§  4.  Anotlier  treatise  of  the  same  eminent  writer  has  a  more 
direct  bearing  upon  geography.  But  while  the  ^^Geimania"  of 
Tacitus  contains  a  masteriy  sketch  of  the  manners  and  customs^ 


*  Agrie.  o.  11. 

*  lb.  0. 12.  "  Diertun  spatia  ultra 
lioatii  orbis  mensurem,  et  nox  dura,  et 
extrema  parte  Britannia)  brevis,  ut 
fiueni  atquo  iuitium  lucit>  exiguu  discri- 
nine  ifiternoscas."  He  ndd.s  that  some 
pTsntis  niftintainod  that,  "if  it  were 
not  for  the  cltiudh, '  iho  gun  would  be 
•een  all  night  lung !  a  cnriooB  liwtaiMW 
of  tho  wny  in  whicli  exucjf^^crntions  onco 
received,  still  clung  to  the«o  remoto 
regions. 

'  II>.o.  10. 


'  "Si^iiidein  Hibemia  medio  inter 
Britanniam  atque  Uispaniam  sita  "  (o. 
24).   His  xemurka  on  the  position  of 

the  Silures  opposite  to  Spain  (c.  IIX 
evidently  point  to  a  Bimilar  mitioon- 
ception. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  while  he 
I  speaks  of  Britain  as  producing  gold 
and  tilyer  and  other  metals,"  toienaid 
its  conquest  (fert  Uritnnnia  unmm  et 
argentum  et  alia  uiotalla,  pretium  vio- 
tozuB,  e.  12),  he  makes  no  speoial  men- 
tkn  of  tin,  or  the  tiik  ialaadi. 
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the  laws  and  institations  <tf  the  Geman  people,  and  giyes  an 
elaborate  review  of  the  natbiis  and  thbea  into  whieh  it  was 
dindedy  it  will  be  foimd  to  contrilnite  yery  little  to  oor  real 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  oonntry.  The  anther  indeed 
appears  to  haye  been  in  great  measue  dettitnte  of  the  geo* 
graphical  Acuity,  and  ahows  no  appreciation  of  the  important 
iiitlueiu  e  which  the  natural  features  of  a  country  must  always 
exercise  upon  the  diameter  and  history  of  its  inhabitants.  Nor 
had  any  events  calculated  to  advance  the  ^geographical  know- 
ledge of  Germany  occurred  in  the  period  immediately  preced- 
ing the  time  of  TiR'itus.*  The  Boman  anna  were  no  longer 
carried  into  the  heart  of  the  conntry,  as  they  had  been  in  the 
days  of  Augnstos ;  and  Tacitns  confesses  with  shame  that  the 
Elbe,  which  had  once  been  so  familiar  to  the  Bomans,  was  now 
known  to  them  only  by  hearsay.^  It  is  probaUe  indeed  that 
commercial  relations  with  the  Oeiman  tribes  had  aeqnired 
increased  extension  and  importance,  as  hostilities  had  become 
less  frequent ;  and  some  faint  notions  coucerning  distant  tribes, 
previously  unknown,  might  have  been  transmitted  in  this 
manner.^  But  we  have  frequently  seen  how  vague  and  imjier- 
fect  was  tke  geographical  knowledge  to  be  derived  from  such 
sources. 

It  is  a  clear  proof  how  little  Tacitus  entered  into  the  pfeo- 
giaphical  portion  of  his  subject  that»  while  he  gives  a  detailed 
and  aocorate  account  of  the  Bhine  and  the  Danube,  both  of 


'  Tho  expedition  of  Domitian  aprninst 
the  Chatti,  in  a  d.  84,  was  in  reality 
utterly  unimpovteiit,  thou<i;h  extolled 
by  his  flatton  rs,  and  ccUbruted  by 
titles  and  ODins.  I^ut  even  8uch  an 
•fmt  would  contribute  to  keep  olive, 
or  arooM  afbeah,  poblio  inteiMt  in  the 
subject 

>  <'InHeraiimdiirisA]|]iioritiir,  flu* 

men  inrlitnin  ct  notnm  dim;  mmo 
tontuni  Builitux."  c.  41. 
*  RelatioiM  also  of  a  friendly  eha- 

rnctor  were  .4111  niuintaiTu  d  with  some 
of  the  Gvrmau  tribes  by  the  JUoman 


i  povomment.  A  king  of  the  Cherusci, 
named  Chariomer,  sent  to  Bonie  to 
invoke  the  nsHistance  of  Domitfaii;  and 
a  rliirf  nanutl  ^^fasyiis,  king  of  tho 

I  Semnones,  visited  Rome  in  person 
during  the  eamo  reign  (Dion  Cass, 
Ixvii.  5).  Tho  intervcTition  of  the 
emperor  was  also  iuvokt  <1.  though  to 
littte  purpose,  in  a  war  that  had  arisen 
b»  twoen  the  T-Vf^ii  and  the  Suevi  (Id. 
ibid.).  Ail  these  occasions  might  for- 
nlah  Tadtaa  with  opportimiftiM  of  ob* 
taining  YalwUeinlnnnAtioB. 
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which,  as  forming  the  Boman  frontier,  weie  well  known,'  he 
tells  ns  nothing  of  the  affluents  of  either  stream,  nor  does  he 
notice  even  the  name  of  the  Ems  or  Weser,  hoth  of  them  so 
£uniliar  to  the  Bomans  in  the  days  of  Angnstos.  Even  the 
Elhe  (Albis)  obtains  merely  a  passing  mention  in  connection 
with  its  source.  Nor  do  we  find  the  name  of  the  \'istula, 
which  ever  since  the  days  of  Agrippa  had  been  regarded  as  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Germany  on  the  side  of  Sarmatia. 

§  5.  But  if  he  has  given  us  littler  positive  information  of  a 
geographical  kind,  his  ethnographical  account  of  the  German 
tribes  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  valuable  records  of  the 
kind  that  has  been  transmitted  to  us  from  antiquity ;  and  if 
his  statements  cannot  in  all  cases  be  accepted  as  trustworthy, 
they  must  still  form  the  basis  of  all  discussion  upon  tiie  sub" 
ject  It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  into  the  many  complicated 
questions  that  arise  in  respect  to  them :  ^  it  wiU  be  sufficient 
to  give  a  brief  outline  of  his  views  and  of  the  geographical 
positions  (so  far  as  they  are  indicated)  which  he  assigns  to  the 
several  tribes  and  nations. 

He  begins  indeed  with  a  genealogical  myth  concerning  the 
descent  of  the  principal  nations  of  Germany  from  the  three 
sons  of  Mannus,  which  indicates  a  division  into  three  principal 
nations  or  races :  the  IngaBvones,  next  to  the  Ocean,  the  Her- 
miones  in  the  interior,  and  the  Istasrones  beyond  them ;  *  a 
dassifioation  which  nearly  coincides  with  that  adopted  (though 


'  He  i^aoee  tbe  sooicea  of  ibe  Danube 
in  fhe  moBB  Almoba,  m  Fliiij  had 

done  before  him ;  and  contrasts  its 
gentle  and  inudcrate  altitude  with  the 
naoeeniUe  precipioee  of  the  Alps  in 
which  the  Rhino  took  its  rise  ("  Dnnu- 
bins  molli  et  clementer  odito  montia 
AlmobiB  jago  eflFnsns."  c.  1 ).  It  is  dear 
that  both  writers  applied  the  name  of 
.  Abnoba  to  the  Bchwarzwald  or  Black 
Foreat;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  an 
innription  found  in  that  part  of  Ger- 
many (OroUi,  Tnnrr.  No.  1986;.  Ptolemy 
erroneously  transfers  it  to  a  position 
fiurtfaer  noffth. 


*  For  the  fuller  diacueaion  of  these 
I  BraatreKsr  my  naden  to  Dr.  Latham's 

"  Oermania  of  Taritun  "  (8vn.  T^nd. 
1851),  and  the  copious  diaaertationa 
appended  to  it ;  aa  well  aa  to  the  tiIq- 
able  work  of  Zeuss  (7)/V  Dtntuch  u  und 

1  die  Nachbar$tdmrM  (Miinchen,  1837). 
Ukert  has  for  the  moat  part  been  con- 
tent to  collect  the  statements  of  ancient 
writers,  without  attempting  to  derive 

I  from  them  any  conclusions  of  his  own. 

*  **Mmao  trcs  filioe  adaignanl*  e 
'  quorum  nominibus  proxinii  Ocoano 
I  IngsBvoues,  medii  ilenoiones,  cotcri 

litMTonei  Toeentur."  &  2. 
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lees  dearly  steted)  by  Fliny  ;*  but  of  which  TaoitiiB  himself 
takes  no  fturther  notice.  In  the  descriptive  part  of  his  work  he 

begins  with  enumerating  the  petty  tribes  that  immediately 
adjoined  the  llhiue,  and  those  which  in  his  time  had  crossed 
over  into  CJaul,  with  whom  he  associates  the  Batavi,  who  txcu- 
pied  an  ishmd  formed  by  the  two  arms  of  the  river.  These  liad 
originally,  he  tells  us,  been  a  tribe  of  the  Chatti ;  tliey  were 
now  subject  to  the  Roman  dominion,  as  were  also  the  Mattiaci^ 
though  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.'  A  consider- 
able portion  also  of  what  was  geographically  included  in  Grer- 
many,  being  beyond  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube^  was  in  the 
time  of  Tacitas. become  annexed  to  the  Roman  territory  and 
subjected  to  regular  proTindal  govemment.  This  was  the 
distiict  known  as  the  Decnmates  Agri,  extending  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Dannlx^,  and  comprising  the  greater  part  of  the 
modern  states  of  Baden  and  AViirtemberg* 

§  G.  Beginning  from  the  Uercynian  Forest,  and  proceeding 
northwards,  the  first  people  was  the  important  nation  of  the 
Chatti,  who  had  figured  so  conspicuously  in  the  wars  with, 
the  Romans.  These  may  be  placed  without  doubt  in  the 
modem  Hesse,  the  name  of  which,  according  to  Germaa 
philologers,  is  deriyed  &om  that  of  the  Ohatti.  Beyond  these» 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  were  the  IJsipii  and  Tencteri, 
two  nations  already  well  known  from  their  mention  by  Cfesar. 
Next  to  the  Tenotori,  stOi  proceeding  towards  the  north,  lay 


•  Plin.  H.  N,  iv,  14,  s.  28,  §§  99,  100. 

'  The  Mattiaid  may  be  placed  with- 
out question  in  tbo  district  of  the 
modem  Nassau,  between  the  Main 
and  the  Lahn.  They  were  alr^dy 
noted  for  the  hot  springs  that  occurrod 
in  their  teiritory  (Plin.  H,  H.  xxxL  2, 
$  20). 

•  Its  ext4;'nt  in  the  time  of  Tuiitus 
cannot  be  dctinod,  though  ho  oxpn  ssly 
tells  us  that  itd  boundary  was  iiiArkt-il 
faj  an  artiflcial  limit  or  line  of  tlefeucc,  | 
and  that  it  had  been  brought  under  [ 
the  regular  government  of  Borne.  ("  Mox  1 
liiidtea0lQ^Fionioliaq[aepnBaidiia.ana8  | 


imgiii  et  pars  pioYincin  habentur,** 

The  name  of  the  Decumates  Agri 
does  not  occur  in  any  other  writer; 
but  the  district  in  question  certainly 
continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans 
until  it  was  wrested  from  them  by  the 
increasing  j^K)wcr  of  the  Alcmanni.  At 
what  time  the  existing  line  of  fortifi- 
cntion,  the  remains  of  which  may  l>e 
traced  at  intervals  from  the  Main 
to  the  Danube,  was  oonstnicted  we  are 
unable  to  determine.  (Sr*'  tliis  HiihjVct 
fully  discussed  by  Ukert»  GermaHim, 
ppu  278-296.) 
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the  territory  previously  occupied  by  the  Bructeri,  but  which 
had  recently  been  conquered  by  the  Ghamavi  and  Angrivarii, 
who  had  driven  out  the  Bructeri,  and  utterly  destroyed  them. 
This  last  statement  is  however  certainly  an  6zaggeration«  as 
the  Bmoteri  re-appear  in  history,  and  are  repeatedly  men- 
tioned.* In  front  of  the  Ghamayi  and  Angrivarii  lay  the 
Frisians,  a  powetM  people,  extending  6om  the  Bhine  to 
the  Ocean,  and  snnoonding  some  vast  lakes  which  had  been 
navigated  by  Roman  fleets.*  This  obviously  refers  to  the 
expeditions  of  Drusus  and  Germanicus  already  noticed. 

Having  thus  followed  the  west  of  Germany  to  the  Ocean,  he 
turns  to  the  nations  facing  the  north :  the  first  of  whom  was 
the  great  people  of  the  Chauci,  who  extended  from  the 
frontiers  of  the  Frisians  to  those  of  the  Chatti,  and  were  in 
the  time  of  Tacitus  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  illustrious 
nattons  in  Germany.  The  Gherusci  mi  the  eontnury,  who 
adjcnned  the  Chauci  and  Chatti  on  their  flank,  had  declined 
from  tiieir  ancient  yalonr,  and  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  stupid 
and  slothful  people.  The  Oimbri,  who  also  dwelt  in  the  same 
comer  of  Germany,  adjoining  the  Ocean,  had  dwindled  into  a 
small  tribe,  though  still  retaining  the  fame  of  their  ancient 
glorious  exploits.^ 

In  describing  these  portions  of  Germany,  which  lay  nearest 
to  the  Roman  frontier,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Tacitus 
had  authentic  inforiAation  both  as  to  the  names  and  position 
of  the  different  tribes.  But  so  little  did  he  trouble  himself 
with  geographical  details,  that  he  has  not  in  a  single  instance 
described  their  limits  or  situation  with  respect  to  the  great 


*  8eelAtham*8  Chnwinin,  p.  111. 

*  They  were  divided  into  tlic  Grcftter 
and  Leuiier  Frisiaus.     Tacitus  adds: 

Utrnqve  natiopei  naqne  ad  Ooeanam 
Bheno  prsotexnntur,  ambiuntqun  im- 
mensOB  imupcr  laciu,  ct  Uumauiij  cias- 
sibas  navigfttM  "  (<*.  »4).  One  of  these 
lakes  was  unquestionably  the  p  hhp  as 
ia  called  by  Mela  Flevo,  aud  which 
onminnntmted  both  with  the  Rhine  and 
the  wmi  bat  it  is  veiy  probeble  thftt 

▼OL.  IL 


there  may  have  been  a  string  of  such 
shallow  lakes  along  the  ooMt.  See 
Chapter  XX.  p.  187. 

The  whole  of  this  line  of  coast  has 
been  subject  to  frequent  physical 
changes,  owing  to  the  irruptions  of  the 
sea.  which  render  it  Tery  difflonlt  te 
understand  its  ancifnt  geojfraphy, 

*  Germania,  c.  37.  "Parva  nunc 
cifilM^  led  gknift  ingens." 

2  K 
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mm  by  which  the  country  ma  traTeraed — the  Ems,  the 
Weser,  and  the  Elbe— so  familiar  to  the  Bomana  during  the 
wars  of  Brnstis  and  Grennanicna :  and  he  haa  merely  indicated 

their  relative  position  by  the  use  of  the  Ya«2:ue  terms  *'  in 
front,"  "in  flank,"  or  "at  the  hack"  of  those  previously 
described.  Nor  where  he  mentiuns  the  (  'iinbri  and  dihitos  on 
their  past  fame,  does  he  take  any  notice  of  the  ^reat  Cimbrie 
Gheraoueae,  which  forms  so  important  a  feature  in  the  physical 
geography  of  Northern  Germany,  and  which  was  certainly 
well  known  to  Pliny.' 

§  7.  Tacitus  now  proceeds  to  describe  the  great  nation  of  the 
8uevi,  which,  aa  he  expressly  tells  us»  was  not  a  spedal  name 
of  a  particular  people,  but  a  general  appellation  including  the 
tribes  of  a  large  part  of  Ckrmany.*  The  first  and  most 
celebrated  among  them  were  the  Semnones — a  name  well 
known  to  the  llomans  from  the  days  of  Auirustns — who 
claimed  to  be  the  most  ancient  and  chief  clan  of  the  whole 
race  :  a  j^retension  that  was  supported  by  the  existence  in 
their  country  of  a  sacred  grovt?  of  peculiar  sanctity.  They 
were  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  numerous  tribes, 
boasting  of  not  less  than  a  hundred  pa^  or  cantons.*  Their 
neighbours  the  Langobardi  on  the  contrary  were  a  small 
people,  though  formidable  from  their  courage  and  warlike 
disposition,  which  enabled  them  to  maintain  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  the  more  powerful  nations  tha%  surrounded  them. 
Tacitus  gives  us  no  clue  to  their  situation  ;  and  there  then 
follows  a  list  of  seven  other  tribes,  which  he  himself  treats  as 
of  little  importance,  but  among  which  occurs  one  name,  that 
of  the  Angli,  which  is  interesting  as  the  first  mention  of  the 
people  that  was  destined  to  give  name  to  England.®   There  is 


•  Plin.  H.  N,  iy.  14,  §  97.  It  ia  re-  i  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  (PUn.  «.  §  99 ; 

markiiM*'  tliat  iioithi  r  In  re  nor  chv-  '  Ptol.  ii.  11,    17  . 

where  does  Tuoitua  lucntioQ  the  name  |  *    Majorem  cuim  Germanice  partem 

of  the  Teatonee,  whoie  fiune  mm  bo  obtlnent,  propriis  adhno  nationibiiii 

inhepnmhly  r<»iin<  «M<  (l  with  Hint  of  tlio  '  nominihusquc  diifcrcti  qiianqnain  in 

Cimbri,  aiid  who  are  noticed  an  an  i  commune  Sue?i  Tooentur."  c.  38. 

existing  people  of  QwniMiy  both  by  I  *  e.  89.                *  o.  40. 
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nothing,  however,  to  indicate  their  position,  and  it  must  not 
be  hastily  assumed  that  they  already  occupied  the  distiiot 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  Eyder  where  we  find  them  esta- 
blished at  a  later  period.  All  these  tribes  he  tells  us  united 
in  the  common  worahip  of  a  deity  whom  he  calls  Nertha  or 
Herihay  and  identifies  with  Mother  Earth :  she  had  a  sacred 
grove  in  an  island  in  the  Ocean,  the  position  of  which  he 
does  not  indicate,  but  which  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
Heligoland.' 

§  8.  He  now  returns  to  the  south  of  Germany,  and  the 
nations  adjoining  the  Danube.    The  first  of  these  are  the 
Hermunduri,  who  were  a  comparatively  civilized  people,  and 
carried  on  considerable  intercourse  with  the  Roman  provincials 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Danube.   Adjoining  them  were  the 
Naxisci,  and  then  the  Mazoomanni  and  Quadi:  all  of  them 
warlike  nations,  already  known  to  the  Bomans  as  such,  and 
destined  to  become  still  more  so  at  a  later  period.  He  appears 
to  have  regarded  these  tribes  as  extending  eastwards  to  the 
confines  cf  Dacia  and  Sarmatia.'  At  the  back  of  them  (by 
which  he  must  mean  bounding  them  on  the  nordi)  were  the 
little  known  and  probably  unimportant  tribes  of  the  Marsigni, 
Gothini,  Osi  and  Burii :  and  beyond  them  the  Lygii,  a  great 
nation,  who  were  already  known   by  their  war  with  the 
Marcomanni.    Some  of  these  nations — the  Osi  and  Gothini — 
are  distinctly  said  by  Tacitus  to  be  of  non-German  origin; 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  there  was  considerably  more 
admixture  of  Sarmatian — that  is,  of  Slavonian — race,  in  these 
eastern  parts  of  Germany,  than  he  was  aware  oil'  But  it  is  a 


'  Some  writen,  howeTer,  identify  it 

with  the  island  of  Riigon  in  t}it>  Bnltic, 
w  hich  would  of  oourae  be  emially  re* 
gardcKl  hj  TVioitiiB  as  atualM  In  the 
c>cean  ;  ninl  where  fliere  ri  rtninly  ex- 
isted from  a  veiy  early  period  a  grove 
and  lake  of  peomiar  sanctity. 
"  c.  43. 

*  This  may  be  admitted  without 
pressing  the  oondosion  ao  fiir  M  haa 
been  done  bj  Dr.  Latham,  lAio  haa 


laboorad  hard  tD  makeont  a  Slavoniaii, 

or  at  least  rmn-Oflnnan  character,  for 
tbo  tribes  described  bv  TaoituH,  in 
every  oaee  that  admitted  u  [>oH6ibility 
of  doubt,  and  to  circumscrilMi  tho  urea 
of  Germanio  populatioa  within  the 
muTOfwest  possible  Umltii  Van  v  of  his 
arguments  a[)(iear  t^^  me  Very  dubious 
and  iar-fetched,  while  he  is  ready  to 
diseaid  fisr  stronger  presumptions  on 
the  oilier  aide  of  the  qneatkn. 
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hopeless  task  to  follow  oat  in  detail  the  ethnon^phy  of  these 
yaiious  nations.  Tacitus  speaks  of  this  part  of  Suevia  as 
tiaTersed  by  a  great  xange  of  continnoos  monntains,  by  which 
he  probably  meant  the  Sudeten  and  their  ofishoots:  and  he 
pkces  the  Lygians  heifond  these.  In  the  same  part  of 
Gennany  were  the  Gothones,  as  well  as  the  Bngii  and 
Lemovii,  who  adjoined  the  Ocean.*  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  name  of  the  Rugii  is  still  retained  by  the  island  of 
liiij^on  in  the  Baltic — which  wtis  of  course  termed  by  Tacitus 
the  Northern  Ocean — and  we  thus  obtain  one  fixed  point  for 
the  geographical  arrangement  of  these  northern  tribes. 

It  is  unfortonately  the  only  one.  His  Lemovii  are  other- 
wise unknown:  and  when  he  speaks  of  the  u^styans  as 
inhabiting  ''the  right  sho/e  of  the  Suevian  sea,"  his  ideas 
of  the  geography  are  so  Tagne,  that  we  know  not  what  sense 
to  attach  to  the  phrase.  The  iBstyans,  according  to  his 
account,  were  the  people  in  whose  country  amber  was  prin- 
cipally fonnd :  *  and  this  affords  us  some  elue  to  their  position, 
which  may  be  assigned  to  the  sea-coast  of  East  and  West 
Prussia — and  perhaps  extended  west  of  the  Vistula,^  Beyond 
tlio8i>  he  mentions  in  a  vafrne  and  general  way,  the  Pencini  or 
Bastarnfe,  the  Venedi,  and  the  Fenni :  but  adds  that  he  is  in 
doubt  whether  to  regard  them  as  of  German  or  Sarmatian  race. 
The  Fenni,  whose  name  here  appears  for  the  first  time/  are 


>«.i3. 

'  Otftimmfa,  0. 4S.   His  tioooaiit  of 

tlie  manner  in  which  the  amber  was 
found,  is  very  correct,  and  his  observa* 
tioni  on  fbe  natore  and  probable  origin 
of  the  substance  itself  are  very  curious 
and  interesting.  Ue  tells  us  it  was 
oeXkA  by  them  gleraiii,"  » term  pio- 
bftbly  connected  with  fha  Gemiaii 
md  "Olaa." 

*  Tliere  em  be  Iftfle  denbl  that  the 
ttamo  of  the  iEstyi  wna  a  German  ap- 
pellation, and  was  in  reality  equivalent 
ie  "  men  of  the  east."  This  is  confirmed 
by  tlie  diflferont  form Ostyiei  {'CiuriaToi) 
preBerve<l  by  8trabo  from  I'ythoas, 
which  doubdeM  refers  to  the  name 
people<Stnibo,4.puS8;  eempaieSteph. 


Bjz.  8.  T.  'noTtwycs).  Whether  thej 
were  of  Gemiaii  or  HMrmatian  laoe  it  • 
point  that  m  havo  no  meant  of  detect 

mining. 

*  TmsM  can  be  no  doabt  timt  the 

Fenni  were  Finm,  but  it  docs  not  there- 
fore follow  that  Tacitus's  information 
extended  beyond  the  Gnlf  of  Finland; 
there  were  doubtless  in  his  time  tribes 
of  Finnish  extraction  extending  muoh 
fiuiher  sooth. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  name  of 
Finns  is  that  by  which  they  are  known 
to  the  Qermans;  not  a  natiye  appel- 
lation. It  therefore  confirms  what  we 
miglit  otherwise  have  naturally  inferred, 
tlittt  Tacitus  derived  all  his  iufbrmatiou 
oonoeming  these  nations  from  Qennan 
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desoribed  as  a  Tery  rude  and  barbarons  people,  haYiiig  no 
fixed  dwellings^  sabsistiiig  only  on  hunting,  and  using  arrows 
tipped  witk  bone. 

§  9.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  time  of  Pliny  vagne  ninunus 
had  alieady  zeaehed  his  eais  of  the  existence  of  vast  islands 
in  the  northern  seas.  Taoiliis  had  probably  heard  the  same, 
though  he  does  not  attempt  to  assign  them  any  definite  locality, 
contenting  himself  with  describing  the  "states  of  the  Siiiones" 
as  situated  in  the  Ocean  itself  but  he  ap})arently  places 
them  north  of  the  liugii  and  Lemovii,  just  where  the  southern 
piOYinces  of  Sweden  would  first  come  to  be  known.  But  it  is 
singular  that  while  he  is  the  first  writer  to  mention  the  name 
which  has  been  perpetuated  in  that  of  the  modem  Sweden,  he 
has  no  trace  of  those  of  Scandia  and  Scandinavia  applied 
by  other  writeis  of  antiquity,  both  before  and  after  his  time, 
to  the  supposed  great  island  of  the  north.  He  describes  the 
Suiones  as  a  Sueyian  race — ^probably  a  mere  inference  from 
the  resemblance  of  name — and  ascribes  to  the  same  stock 
another  people  termed  the  Sitones,  whom  he  describes  as 
adjoining  the  Suiones,  and  resembling  them  in  all  respects 
except  that  they  were  governed  by  a  woman.®  Beyond  the 
Suiones  to  the  north  he  has  the  usual  fable  of  a  sluggish  and 
immoTcable  sea»  coupled  with  the  true  fact  that  the  light 
of  the  setting  son  was  prolonged  till  it  mingled  with  that  of 
sonrise.* 

§  10.  When  we  compare  the  statements  frimished  ns  by 


poTircos.  The  wimo  remark  nppliea  to 
the  Venodi,  who  are  obvioualy  the 
Wcpib  the  Dame  by  which  the  Ger- 
mans always  designate  the  neighbour- 
ing Slavonian  populations ;  but  wliich 
is  no  more  a  national  name  tlian  that 
of  Wiilsch,  which  tlit  v  npply  in  like 
manner  to  the  Latin  races  on  their 
1011016111  ftontien. 

*  •*  Suionum  hino  civitixtofl,  ipso  in 
Ooeaoo  "  (o.  i4).  They  had  numerous 
fleets  of  ships  built  flioee  of  the 
Vencti  art  (Ic  Hdibed  bj  GmbTi  with 
double  prows. 

*  **8itioiiibin  Bitonnm  gcntee  oon- 


tinuantar ;  oetem  Binoiles  uno  differont 
quod  femina  dominatur  "  {v.  45). 

This  report  has  been  ^ppliined, 
jilrtusibly  enough,  by  tho  suggestion 
that  the  Sitones  were  a  Finnish  raoe^ 
who  would  be  eelled  in  their  own 
lancTinf^e  Qvrrns  or  CvenH,  n  term 
readily  cotifuued  with  the  Swedish 
*  quinna,'  a  woman,  so  that  Cvena-land 
would  bo  understood  as  quinna-land  or 

terra  feminarum "  as  it  is  actually 
celled  by  Adam  of  Bkenen.  (SeeZeuss, 
die  Deut^ichf^n,  p.  157.  Lethem's  Ger- 
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Tacitus  concerning  the  names  and  distribution  of  the  different 
nations  of  G^ennany  with  those  given  by  earlier  writers,  such 
as  Pliny,  Mela  and  Stiabo,  or  with  the  statements  of  Ptolemy 
half  a  oentory  later,  it  is  impoasible  not  to  be  struck  with  the 
great  diyersity  between  them — a  diversity  certainly  not  to  be 
explained  solely,  or  even  principally,  by  actual  changes  in  the 
population.  It  is  evident  that  in  many  cases  the  name  only 
had  been  changed,  while  in  others  th(;  increased  ini|xirtance 
acquired  by  one  tribe  over  those  of  its  immediate  iiei^hljour- 
hood,  had  led  to  their  being  all  included  under  the  one 
general  appellation;  while  on  the  other  hand  tribes  once 
oonsideiable  had  dwindled  into  insignificance,  and  their  names 
were  in  consequence  omitted.  In  some  instances  probably 
general  names  were  given  or  assumed  on  the  formation  of  new 
leagues  oi  oonfederades,  in  the  manner  that  we  know  to  have 
taken  place  at  a  later  period  in  regard  to  the  Franks  and  the 

AlAmft.fini. 

SECmoN  3.— Progress  of  Soman  Am»—EaBtemion  of  (he 

§  1.  The  period  from  the  death  of  Domitian  (a.d.  9C)  to  that 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  in  a.d.  180,  was  that  during  which  the 
Boman  Empire  attained  to  the  highest  point  of  its  power  and 
prosperity.  But  its  limits  were  very  little  enlarged  beyond 
what  they  had  been  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  The.  policy 
adopted  by  the  founder  of  the  Empire,  and  which  was  said  to 
have  been  consecrated  by  his  testament,  as  a  fundamental 
maxim  for  the  guidance  of  his  successors — not  to  extend  the 
frontiers  beyond  the  Khine,  the  Danube  and  tlie  Euphrates — 
was  in  fact  (tbserved  with  trilling  exceptions  until  the  time  of 
Trajan.  That  monarch  was  the  first  to  carry  las  arms,  with  a 
view  to  the  permanent  annexation  of  provinces,  beyond  the 
Danube  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Euphrates  on  the  other. 

On  the  side  of  the  Danube  indeed  his  hostilities  were  cer- 
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tainly  not  unpfovoked.  The  **  tugged  Daoians,"^  mho,  even 
in  the  time  of  AngUBtofi,  weie  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most 
fonnidable  foes  that  hung  upon  the  ontskirts  of  the  newly-con- 
solidated monarchy,  hut  of  whom  we  hear  hut  little  for  nearly 
a  century  afterwards,  had  during  the  reign  of  Domitian  risen 
into  much  greater  importance,  and  assumed  all  at  once  a 
threatening  attitude.  For  this  change  they  were  indebted 
principally  to  a  chi(*f  named  Decehalns,  who  aj)pears,  as  was  so 
often  the  ease  witli  harbarian  naticms,  to  have  consolidated  the 
tribes,  which  at  other  times  were  practically  independent,  into 
one  united  jieople,  and  thus  constituted  a  really  Ibrmidable 
power.*  With  this  force  he  invaded  the  Roman  province  of 
McBsiay  defeated  the  goremor,  Appius  Sabinus,  and  carried  his 
victorious  arms  through  the  whole  proyince.  This  formidable 
inroad  compelled  Domitian  to  take  the  field  in  person,  but  he 
soon  gaye  up  the  command  to  a  general  named  Cornelius 
Fuscus,  who  not  only  drove  the  Bacians  out  of  ]\roesia,  but  fol- 
lowed them  across  the  Danube  into  their  own  country,  where 
however  he  was  snrronndcd  bv  the  ciicinv  and  his  wliolc  armv 
cut  to  pieces.  This  disaster — apparently  the  greatest  tliat 
had  befallen  the  Roman  arms  since  that  of  Varus — was  in  some 
measure  repaired  by  another  Boman  general  named  Jidianus, 
who  defeated  the  Dacians  at  a  place  called  Tapae,  and  advanced 
into  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  their  capital  But  the 
peace  ultimately  concluded  (a.d.  91)  was  far  from  advantageous 
to  Borne,  and  not  only  left  the  Dacians  in  possession  of  their 
former  territories,  but  sanctioned  the  payment,  in  a  more  or 
less  direct  form,  of  a  yearly  tribute.* 

§  2.  This  state  of  things  Trajan  \\ould  not  allow  to  continue. 


•  <«  Daous  asper."  Uoiat.  Carm,  i. 
35,9. 

^  Very  little  is  known  of  Decebalus  : 
but  it  ia  certuin  tliat  Uiis  numo  was  in 
rtJttlity  only  a  rcj^al  title.  His  real 
name  was  Diur])unen8  or  Dotpancus, 
he  is  cuUetl  by  Oro^iius  'viii.  10)  and 
Joroandes  {de  Ueb.  Gtt.  c.  I'i). 

*  Dion.  Oaas.  Ixvii  6-10;  Oiw.  le. ; 


Jornandcs,  I.  e.  The  few  facts  that  are 
preserved  to  tu  conoerninp  these  cam- 
paigns against  the  Dacians,  an  ln  ought 
tom  tlier  and  arranged  by  Dr.  Iiuliuf 
(C.  Fluritu*  J)omitianu4<,  pp.  .'A-W).  It 
appears  tliat  Domitian  8tudi(iu.sly  .sought 
to  con<'<':il  the  magnitude  of  tiie  loMM 
BUiituiucd  by  Fu^scus. 
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In  A.D.  101  he  crossed  the  Danube  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country  now  called  Transyl- 
vania, where  he  defeated  the  foicea  of  Decebalua  at  Tapss^  and 
ultimately  compelled  the  Daciaa  monarch  to  sue  for  peace 
on  humiliating  tenna.  But  these  weie  not  long  obserred  by 
the  hftrbftiian  king,  and  Txajan  soon  found  himself  compelled 
to  cross  the  Danube  a  second  time  (iJD*  104)  in  order  to.  chas- 
tise him  for  their  infraction.  This  second  campaign  ended  in 
the  total  defeat  and  death  of  Deoebalus,  the  capture  of  his 
capital,  Sannizegethusa  ;  and  the  reduction  of  his  kingdom  to 
a  lioman  province.^  Unfortunately  we  have  hardly  any  geo- 
graphical details  concerning  these  campaigns  :  nor  are  we  able 
to  determine  with  any  certainty  the  limits  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Dacia.  But  the  site  of  Sannizegethusa — which  re- 
ceived a  Roman  colony  and  assumed  the  titles  of  Ulpia 
Tiajana»  but  still  continued  to  be  known  under  its  barbarous 
ancient  name/ — in  well  established  at  Yarhely,  near  the  pass 
called  the  Iron  Gate.  Apulum  also,  on  the  site  of  the  modem 
Earlsburgy  became  the  centre  of  an  important  mining  district^ 
the  gold  mines  of  which  were  diligently  worked  by  the 
Bomans:^  but  with  these  two  exceptions,  no  towns  of  any 
importance  seem  to  have  arisen  in  the  country  :  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  tiie  Roman  authority  wsis  little  more  than  nominal 
over  a  larjre  part  of  the  tract  which  in  later  times  bore  the 
name  of  l>acia.  So  far  as  we  can  discern,  the  conquests  of 
Tmjan  were  confined  to  Transylvania,  with  the  adjoining  dis- 
trict of  the  Banat,  extending  as  far  as  the  Theiss»  on  the  west ; 
and  comprising  the  porti<m  of  Wallachia  west  of  the  river 

'  Dion.  Cum,  Ixviii.  c.  6-14;  Eutro-        *  A  cariotu  proof  of  this  is  afiTorded 

?iaa,  viii.  2 ;  Auivl.  Vict,  de  Cxsaribus.  by  the  dbooTery  on  several  occasions  of 
'be  death  of  Dect'balus  and  redaction  i  Roman  tablets  relating  to  the  working 


of  Dacia  to  a  province  did  not  tako 

Slaco  till  the  year  106.   (See  GUntoa'a 
"iinti  homani,  vol.  i.  p.  92.) 
'  This  is  still  found  in  inscriptions 


of  the  mines,  still  retaining  the  original 
writing  in  a  carsivo  cliaracti  r.  TIk  v 
were  first  found  in  ut  a  pLsce 

called  \erm  Patak,  near  Abrod  Ban ja. 


from  the  time  of  Tmjan  to  that  of  the  and  have  been  since  di.'»t'ovcred  in 

You!iiro^t  Gordian.    On  these  the  city  ^vtral  neighbouring  localities.  ^See 

a.^-.ume»  the  titles  of  OoloBm  Ulpia  Momm^ea,  /iwer.  lOffrieit  part  %  pp. 

TnijaaaSMmiaeeethiHa.  i  SSIMiea.) 
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EXTENSION  OF  THE  SOMAN  EMPIRE. 


Alnta,  between  the  Southern  Carpathians  and  the  Danube.* 
It  was  in  order  to  secure  the  connection  of  the  province  thus 
constituted  with  the  rest  of  the  empire  that  Trajan  built  a 
stone  bridge  across  the  Danube,  just  below  the  celebrated 
rapids  of  the  Ivon  Gates.® 

§  3.  The  successes  of  Trajan  in  the  East  were  of  a  more 
brilliant  chaiscter,  though  their  effects  weie  less  durable. 
The  power  of  the  Parthian  monaiehj  was  undoubtedly  &r 
less  fonnidaUe  in  his  time  than  it  had  foimerly  been,  and 
internal  dissensions  among  ri^al  competitors  to  the  throne 
had*  broken  its  strength  and  cohesion.  Trajan  thus  met  with 
comparatively  little  resistance  when,  in  a.d.  114,  he  turned 
his  arms  against  the  Parthians.  The  possession  of  Armenia 
was  as  usual  the  immediate  cause  of  the  dispute :  and  that 
country  became  the  first  prize  of  the  conqueror,  who,  instead 
of  placing  on  the  throne  a  dependent  king,  according  to 
the  policy  of  his  predecessors,  at  once  annexed  the  whole 
kingdom  as  a  Boman  prorinoe.  He  soon  followed  up  this 
advantage  by  the  conquest  of  the  northern  part  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, as  &r  as  Nisibis  and  Singam ;  and  the  territory  thus 
acquired  was  in  like  manner  immediately  constituted  into  a 
province. 

The  next  year  (a.d.  11  G)  he  crossed  the  Tigris  into  Adiabene, 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  of  that  country,  which 
was  in  its  turn  formally  annexed  to  the  Roman  Empire  under 
the  name  of  Assyria,  after  which  he  descended  the  Tigris  with 
]i  fleet,  took  Seleucia,  Babylon,  and  the  Parthian  capital  of 
Otesiphon,  and  thence  sailed  without  opposition  down  the  rirer 

*  The  whole  history  of  the  province  1  Tinoe  was  1000  miles  in  oiroait  ia  an 

of  Dada— the  latest  addition  to  tte  ahrafd  exaggeration  :  but  it  seems  to 

Boman  Empire,  and  tho  first  to  bo  I  show  thnt  the  nominal  extent  of  the 

aliandoned— is  very  obscure  :  but  it  territory  comprised  witliin  it  was  much 

does  not  appear  that  it  ever  permnnentlv  \  larger  than  tne  part  really  occupied, 

exceeded  the  limits  above  defined.  >  Bee  Note  A.  p.  51G. 

Neither  the  main  part  of  WulIooUia  {      *  Some  remains  of  it  are  still  visible 

(east  of  the  Aluta)  nor  Moldavia  was  1  at  a  place  called  Turn  Severin,  a  few 

efor  brought  under  the  regular  do-  |  milc8  below  Orsova.    Its  c«nstructioo 

minion  of  Rome.    The  Htat^nx  nt  of  iH  (l(  !>cribed  in  detail  by  Dioii  OMMUi, 

Eutropius  (viii.  2)  that  the  new  pro-  Ixviii.  c.  13. 
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to  the  Persian  Gulf.'  The  statemont  that  he  navicratrd  the 
Erythraean  Sea  and  the  Ooojin  is  of  course  only  to  be  uuder- 
stood  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  But  the  stories  of  his  desire  to 
follow  the  example  of  Alexander,  and  of  his  fitting  out  a  fleet 
for  the  conquest  of  India»  sufficiently  show  the  importance 
attached  to  this  exploit :  which  he  was  certainly  the  first  and 
last  Boman  Emperor  to  accomplish. 

But  this  was  the  limit  of  his  prop^ress.  His  conquests  had 
been  too  rapid  to  b<^  secure,  and  he  was  now  reeallod  to  3Iosopo- 
tamia,  where  the  inhabitants  of  several  of  the  newly-eun<juered 
eities  had  broken  ont  into  insnrrection,  so  that  he  had  to  retake 
in  succession  Nisibis,  Edessa,  and  Seleueia  ;  all  of  which  suc- 
cumbed to  his  arms,  but  he  was  foiled  in  all  his  efforts  to  reduce 
the  comparatiyely  insignificant  fortress  of  Hatra.**  His  death 
in  the  following  year  (aj>.  117)  out  short  his  ambitious  projects ; 
and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  his  successor  Hadrian  was  formally 
to  abandon  the  three  new  provinces  which  had  been  annexed 
by  Trajan — Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria^-and  return 
to  the  old-established  frontier  of  the  Euphrates.  But  while 
Trajan's  own  conquests  in  the  VmsI  were  thus  speedily  given 
up,  the  Koman  En^iire  received  one  pernian«'nt  addition 
in  this  quarter,  in  the  province  which  was  dignified  by  the 
name  of  Arabia.®  This  inchide<l  the  districts  south  and 
east  of  Palestine,  extending  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Damascus  to  the  head  of  the  ^lanitic  Gulf,  and  contained  the 
two  important  cities  of  Bostra  and  Petra :  both  of  which  were 


*  Dion.  CttH.  IzriiL  86-29;  Eutnp.  t  by  Dr.  Boss  in  1836.  (See  JoumaH'tf 
viiL  !  Gtogr.  Site.  vol.  ix.  jip.  4(17-470/ 

•  &itra,whicl»  still  n  tuiiis  ihc  name  '<  *  It  hud  beeu  sub.lutHi  and  uiinexod 
of  Q  Hadhr,  is  situated  about  20  miks  i  by  the  legtito  Corneliua  Palma  in  A.11. 
W.  of  the  Euphmt<*8,  and  50  S.  of  1(»7  (Dion.  Ciis.-.  Ixviii.  14.  t*ee  also 
Mosul.  It  wHH  again  besieged  will iiiut  ;  Animiunus  Maroelliuu^  xiv.  8,  §  13). 
eHM  by  Si-pt  ^yeras  in  199  (Hero-  I  Ihimascna,  which  had  hitherlo  nomin' 
dinn,  iii.  9).  Its  stron^jtli  wa.s  mainly  ally  retained  its  native  nilrrs,  was  at 
derived  from  ib>  puaitiou  iu  the  miilst  ^  the  same  tiiuu  foriually  iuoorporati  vi  in 
of  dcverte.  whidi  rendered  the  titnation  i  the  B<mmn  proTinoe  ciSjtm,  V&lux^ 


fortiticatiouB  themselves  appear  to  have  1  pirc  at  Uiu  same  penud.  In  the  time  of 
been  of  a  formidable  deMriptioo.  Its  Pliny,  m  we  have  teen,  it  wm  etill  in* 
inini  wen  lliit  viatiHl  and  doeerlbed  |  depebdent 


of  tlu'  U'.-*ii>^t  rs  intoU  niblo ;  but  its 


also  Was  prHb.iMy  nnnexed  to  tin-  i 
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at  this  period  centree  of  a  flomishing  trade ;  which  was  carried 
on  by  carayans  firom  JSlana  on  the  Bed  Sea  through  Petia  to 
Damascus  and  Pabnyra. 

§  4.  The  reign  of  his  snooessor  Hadrian  presented  a  great 
contrast  to  the  wariike  career  of  Trajan.  Daring  the  twenty- 
one  years  that  he  occupied  the  throne  (a.D.  117-138)  he 
enj^aged  in  no  military  enterprises  of  any  importance,  and 
with  the  exception  of  some  trifling  hostilities  \\\t]\  l)arl)arian 
tribes  on  the  frontiers,  the  empire  was  free  from  ail  external 
wars.  On  the  other  hand  the  administrative  talents  of  Hadrian 
were  of  the  highest  order,  and  both  in  civil  and  military  affairs 
the  system  that  he  introduced  for  the  regulation  of  the  empire 
continned  with  trifling  alterations  till  the  time  of  Constantino. 
The  same  inquiring  spirit  which  led  him  to  investigate  for 
himself  the  minutest  detaib  of  the  administration,  rendered 
him  also  desirous  to  visit  in  person  all  the  different  parts  of 
the  vast  empire  under  his  rule  ;  and  in  pursuance  of  this  design 
he  is  said  to  have  visited  in  succession  every  province?  of  the 
empire.  But  unlortunately  th(^  meairrc  accounts  which  are  all 
that  are  preserved  to  us,  do  not  enai)le  us  to  follow  his  pro<riess 
in  detail.  Nor  indeed  could  it  in  any  case  possess  much 
geographical  interest :  though  it  would  doubtless  contribute 
something  to  enable  us  to  form  a  fuller  and  more  correct  pi<^- 
ture  of  the  Boman  Empire. 

We  learn  only  that  he  commenced  his  ^  grand  tonr  "  in  the 
year  120  by  visiting  Gaul,  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Germany, 
from  whence  he  passed  over  into  Britain,  where  he  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  province,  and  marked  his  sojourn 
with  a  perpetual  monument,  by  ordering  the  construction  of  a 
wall  from  sea  to  sea,  extending  I'rom  the  mouth  of  tlie  Tyne  to 
that  of  the  Solway.^    We  have  seen  that  Agricola  thirty  years 


Uritaniii.iiii  fvtiit  in  qtin  ninltn      tln'  vnrious  qucRtions  that  Imve  been 


correxit,  muruiu^ue  per  octogmta  millia 
mmram  primns  dvaat,  qm  barlwnM 
diviiloret"  SpartianUB, 
ViL  Badriani,  c.  U. 
It  IB  nnneceasary  here  to  eater  into 


ruibcd  by  KngliMli  archKologista  in 
regard  to  the  great  work  of  the  Roman 

Wall,  f>f  which  Mirh  reriiarkftble  n-iimiius 
arc  still  extant.  1  will  content  myself 
with  eqwening  my  entire  eoneimeiiue 
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before  had  not  only  carried  his  arms  into  the  wilds  of  Caled*  >nia> 
but  had  occupied  the  narrow  isthmus  between  the  Clyde  <^Twi 
the  Forth  with  a  continuous  line  of  forts.^  In  abandoning  this 
advanced  line  of  defence,  and  falling  back  upon  odb  more  than 
sixty  miles  fiaither  south,  Hadrian  was  acting  in  aoootdanDS 
with  the  same  cautions  polioy  that  had  led  him  to  abandon  the 
newly-acquired  provinces  biTond  the  Euphiatee,  and  disposed 
him  to  adopt  the  same  measure  in  regard  to  Daeia  also.'  Bnt 
his  judgement  was  fully  justified  by  the  result — the  Uoman;* 
having  never  established  more  than  a  precarious  and  temjH^rar^- 
authority  beyond  the  line  of  the  Tyne  and  Solway,  while 
Hadrian's  wall  continued  to  oppose  a  formidable  barrier  to  the 
incursions  of  the  northern  barbarians,  until  the  final  withdrawal 
of  the  Boman  aims  from  Britain. 

§  5.  The  next  year  he  returned  to  Gaul,  and  from  thenoe 
proceeded  into  Spain,  wheie  he  wintered  at  Tairaeo^  to  wludi 
place  he  summoned  a  general  assembly  of  deputies  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  We  do  not  learn  however  that  he  visited 
the  more  remote  districts  of  Spain,  with  which  he  wjis  jx'rhaps 
already  acquainted,  being  himself  a  native  of  that  countr)-.* 
But  it  was  probably  on  this  occasion  that  he  crossed  into 
Mauretania,  a  province  that  was  still  disturbed  by  frequent 
insurrections,  but  in  which  the  presence  of  the  emperor  estab- 
lished tranquillity  for  a  time.  He  now  appears  to  have  letuxned 
to  Bome»but  was  soon  called  away  to  the  East  by  the  apprelMn* 
sions  of  a  war  with  Parthia,  which  he  however  succeeded  in 
averting  by  negotiations  and  a  personal  interview  with  the 
Parthian  king.  Thence  he  returned  through  Asia  Minor  and 
tlie  islands  of  the  ^T^goan  to  Greece,  where  he  visit* 'd  Athens, 
and  begau  the  great  series  of  splendid  works  with  which  he 


with  Mr.  Collingwood  Bruce  and  the 
ottier  wiiten  w£o  oonsider  the  main 
structure  of  the  wall  itself  to  be  the 
original  work  of  Hadrian,  slh  deacribed 
In  the  abore  paissage.  The  whole  tab- 
ject  is  fully  examine,  and  all  the 
ancient aathozitiee  brought  together,  by 
Uttboer,  in  hia  Intcriptione*  BrUanuim 


LaiituKf  forming  part  of  the  Coqwi 
Inscripiioniim  Latnwmi,  vgL  wm, 

9&-165. 

*  Tacit.  Agrioola,  c  23. 

*  Bvtn|».TOLa 

*  He  was  bom,  like  his  predev««e«r 
Tr^jaa,aiItalifle,iiear6efiUA.  BirtNfL 
L  e. 
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adorned  that  city.  He  thenoe  proceeded  by  sea  to  Sicily, 
where  he  ascended  Mount  ^tna,  and  then  again  returned  to 
Borne.  The  next  year  he  paid  a  Tint  to  Africa,  and  in  130  set 
oat  again  for  the  East  On  this  second  journey  he  trayersed 
the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  including  Gappadocia,  then  passed 
through  Syria  and  the  Boman  province  of  Arabia  to  Egypt, 
where  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  favourite  Antinous,  and 
did  not  finally  return  to  Rome  till  tliu  year  134.  Throughout 
his  peregrinations  he  not  only  bestowed  the  most  minute  care 
upon  the  orjiriuiizutioii  and  eorrection  of  administrative  details, 
but  he  adorned  a  large  part  of  the  towns  and  cities  which  he 
Tisited  with  new  works  of  publio  utility  or  ornament ;  which 
long  continued  to  attest  the  benefit  of  his  presence.'  At  the 
same  tune  he  appears  to  haye  yisited  all  the  interesting  spots 
in  each  locality,  and  went  through  the  prescribed  routine  of 
''sight-seeing"  that  was  eonsiderod  incumbent  on  the  curious 
trayeller.  Thus  we  find  him  ascending  Mount  ^tna  and 
Mount  Oasius  in  Syria  in  order  to  behold  the  sunrise,  and 
gazing  on  the  Euxine  from  what  was  supposed  to  be  the 
same  sput  where  Xenophon  and  his  companions  first  caught 
sight  of  its  waters* 

§  6.  TIh*  above  meagre  outline  of  the  imperial  travels  is 
derived  from  the  Augustan  historian,  Spartianus;'  it  is  eon- 
finned,  and  to  a  certain  extent  supplemented,  by  the  evidence 
of  ooins,  from  which  we  learn  that  among  the  provinces  which 
he  yisited  in  person  wero  Bithynia,  Phrygia»  Gappadoday 
Cilicia,  Arabia,  and  Judna;  as  well  as  the  nearer  regions  of 


*  A  summary  review  of  the  monu- 
ments and  public  works  thus  erected 
bj  Hadrifto,  moti  of  which  are  known 
to  ti8  by  extant  inscriptions,  will  bo 
CMind  in  (jregorovius  (Qe$oh,  <U$ 
Kuim  Badriam,  pp.  200-828). 

•  This  is  attested  by  Arrian  (Pertphu, 
%  1)  nil  6d\aa(row  rijf  tov  Eblfiyov 
m^futfot  itmntBofitp,  i9tvwtp  mil  Itvo^Ar 
iKf'tvoi  Kol  (TV.  The  8|X)t  was  mark"  d 
and  the  event  commemorated  bj  the 
erection  of  a  •totoe  of  khtWMfOC.  Of 
eonne  this  piov«  nothing  with  vegaid 


;  to  the  identification  of  tlie  real  spot 
I  from  which  Xeuuphou  and  his  com- 
punions  first  caught  aif^t  of  the  Emdne: 
it  only  i^liowH  that  it  was  associated  by 
tradition  with  a  particular  s|K)t — pro- 
bably that  where  travt  lb  rs  dehccmiing 
by  the  ordinary  road  to  Trebizmul  tirht 
came  in  sight  of  the  sea :  and  it  appears 
certain  thkt  this  wm  nof  the  point 
where  the  interesting  scene  described 
in  the  Analjawis  took  pkw^  See  Noto 
PloOhaplarX. 
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Rhsetia,  Noriciiin,  ^r(usia,  Dacia,  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  Such 
authorities  can  liowever  obviously  furnish  no  geograpliictil 
dettiils ;  nor  do  they  supply  any  additional  means  of  determin- 
ing the  chronological  sequence  or  order  of  his  visits  to  the 
respectiye  provinces.* 

An  additional  evidence  of  the  diligence  with  which  he 
sought  for  detailed  information  concerning  the  seyeral  pro- 
vinces of  his  empire,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  tribes  and 
nations  that  adjoined  its  frontiers,  is  found  in  a  little  work 
that  has  accidentally  been  preserved  to  us,  and  which  consti- 
tutes the  only  geograpliical  nicmuiial  of  his  reign.  This  is 
the  tn  atise  commonly  known  as  the  Periplus  of  the  Euxine 
Sea,  which  was  composed  by  Flavius  Arrianus  of  Nicomedia, 
so  well  known  for  his  valuable  history  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
It  differs  essentially  in  character  from  all  other  writings  of 
the  same  description,  being  in  fact  only  a  report  or  dispatch 
addressed  by  the  writer  in  his  official  capacity  to  the  emperor, 
not  a  regular  treatise  intended  for  the  use  of  the  public 

It  appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  while  Arrian  was  himself 
governor  of  the  united  provinces  of  Cappadoda  and  Pontus, 
in  which  capacity  he  thought  it  necessary  to  visit  in  person 
the  part  of  his  government  adjoining  the  Euxine,  and  examine 
the  cundition  of  the  lionuin  fortresses  and  outposts  on  its 
shores.  In  so  doing  he  descended  from  the  interior  to  Tra- 
pezus,  and  thence  proceeded  by  sea  to  Dioscurias,  then  called 
Sebastopolis,  which  at  this  time  constituted  the  farthest  out- 
post  of  the  Boman  Empire  in  this  direction.  But  having 
heard  at  the  same  time  that  Cotys,  king  of  the  Cimmerian 
Bosporus,  was  dead,  and  looking  forward  in  consequence  to  the 
probability  of  the  Emperor's  interference  in  the  affairs  of  that 
petty  kingdom,'  he  collected  information  also  concerning  the 

*  Note  B.  p.  517.  I  effigies  and  titles  of  the  snooeaftive 

*  The  reUttioQB  of  the  kingdom  of  tho  '  montirchs :  on  the  other  the  heed  of 
Boqwrii'^  (the  cnpital  of  wliich  was  the  rcif^iin^  Koman  emporor.  A  wries 
Ftuiticapffium^  with  the  iloumn  Einpiro  j  of  such  coins  is  preaerred  trom  Augustus 
at  this  period,  are  weU  ibown  by  its  to  Oonslaiitine. 

ooin%  wnieh  bear  on  the  one  aide  the  I 
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coast  and  details  of  the  Toyage  from  Dioscniias  thither,  and 
completes  the  Feriplns  by  giving  a  brief  general  account  of 
the  navigation  alonj^  the  northern  and  western  shores  of  the 

Euxine,  to  the  eutrauce  of  the  Tliracian  Uosporus,  as  he  had 
previously  given  a  more  detaikxl  description  of  its  southern 
shore  from  that  point  to  Trapezus.^ 

§  7.  The  document  in  question  has  therefore  a  kind  of 
authority  that  can  be  claimed  by  few  geographical  records 
preserred  to  us  from  antiquity ;  and  tliough,  from  its  relating 
to  a  region  so  long  fSuniliar  both  to  Greeks  and  Komans  as  the 
£uxine»  it  could  not  pretend  to  make  any  great  addition  to 
positive  geogmphical  knowledge^  it  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  most  accurate  and  authentic  treatises  of  the  kind  that  we 
possess.  The  analysis  of  the  details  would  be  foreign  to  the 
scope  of  the  present  work.  But  it  is  worth  while  to  point  out 
the  state  of  geograpliieal  information  that  it  indicates.  Such 
a  report,  addressed  to  the  emperor  by  one  of  the  governors  of 
his  ])rovinces,  would  have  been  wliolly  useless  and  uncalled 
for,  had  the  liomans  possessed  anything  like  a  geographical 
survey,  or  trustworthy  map  of  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine.  It 
contains  in  fact  nothing  more  than  a  detailed  Periplus  of  these 
coasts,  giving  the  distances  from  point  to  point,  with  the 
names  of  headlands,  rivers,  &c.,  as  well  as  towns.  The  bearings 
are  very  rarely  given ;  and  it  is  only  in  a  few  cases  that  he 
states  the  direct  distance  from  one  remote  point  to  another. 
Of  tile  general  lot  ju  and  dimensions  of  the  Euxine  he  tells  us 
nothing,  but  these  were  doubtless  supposed  to  be  well  known. 
He  how(!V('r  departs  from  tlie  erroneous  notion  so  long  enter- 
tained bv  the  Greeks  that  Dioscurias  wa.s  the  extreme  eastern 
point  of  the  £ujune,and  considers  the  Apsarus  ^  as  the  limit  in 

'  Tlip  IVripliiP  nf  Arriiin  is  iii^frted  i  the  <lefoctivPoh!imctf  r  of  tlx-  materials 
in  Iluddou'tt  (jtoyrujiUi  (Imci  Minons,   i  at  his  coiniuaud  lor  the  UKnieru  geo- 


vol.  iii.  u  well  as  in  the  nioro  rt-ccDt  j  graphy  of  the  Black 

e«lition   of  tho   mme  writers  by  C.  '      '  The  Ap.snni.s  is  a  Hmall  stroani, 

MiiilLT,  rarit<  1855.    An  English  trans-  which  he  placed  at  150  Btadiu  woat  of 

lation,  with  noten  and  dissertations,  the  Acampids,  a  large  nii<l  navigable 

waa  pnblishid  by  Falconer  at  Oxford  river,  which  we  nreenalikd  to  identify 

iu  1805 ;  but  it  is  of  little  value  from  with  the  Tclioruk  Su,  the  only  really 
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that  direction,  from  whence  the  coast  trends  towaids  the  nottli 
as  £ir  as  the  river  Chobii%  and  from  thence  to  Singames^ 
where  it  tamed  slightlj  to  the  west  as  &r  as  I)io8ciiria&' 
During  the  latter  part  of  this  voyage  he  tells  jib,  he  had  a  foil 
view  of  Mount  Oancasus,  which  he  oonsideied  about  the  same 
height  as  the  Celtic  Alps.  One  of  its  summits,  named  Stn>- 
bilus,  was  pointed  out  as  that  to  which  Prometheus.wa^i  re|H.>rted 
to  have  been  attached ;  this  may  {)robably  have  beeu  Mount 
Elbrouz,  the  highest  summit  of  the  whole  chain,  and  which  is 
oonspicoons  from  this  part  of  the  ooast^ 

Arrian  giTse  ns  no  information  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  distances  were  calculated,  bnt  there  can  he  no  doobt 
that,  as  in  other  similar  cases,  they  were  merely  simple  esti- 
mates. They  wiU  be  found  howeyer  in  general  to  preaenl 
a  pretty  dose  approximation  to  the  truth:  though  he  falls 
into  the  error  so  common  among  ancient  geographers  of 
reckoning  the  whole  distance  from  one  point  to  another  as 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  short  distances  l)etween  the  inter* 
mediate  points,  so  that  while  the  details  are  pretty  near 
correct  the  general  results  are  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
truth.*  It  may  however  be  admitted  that  he  wrote^  like  the 
authois  of  other  Peripli,  solely  with  a  view  to  naTigators  along 
the  coast,  not  for  the  instruction  of  the  geographical  stndait. 
And  regarded  from  this  point  of  view  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  he  has  foraished  us  with  a  **  Handbook  to  the  coasts  of 
the  Black  fcJea "  far  exceeding  in  copiousness  and  accuracy  of 


important  river  on  this  jmrt  of  tho 
coast.  It  ia  deaeribcd  iii  more  detail 
by  Frooopins  (B.  O.  iv.  2.  p.  567),  who 
iclLi  ua  that  it  was  called  Ikxui  in  tho 
upper  part  of  ita  course,  and  Acampwis 
intbe  Wcr. 

•  Pen'pl.  c.  16.  But  though  Arrian 
had  the  courage  to  deviate  from  the 
received  tmditMii  and  fonn  his  judge- 
ment from  his  own  observntion,  his 
conclusion  is  again  slightly  erroneous : 
thu  mouth  of  the  Phasis,  where  the 
BomuM  at  thto  time  bad  «  ftirtalied 


stiition,  beinir  fnrther  east  than  1^1  af 
the  Tchoruk  8u  or  Acampaia. 

*  lUd.  The  CaveaaiM;  m  k  vcB 
known,  exct-eds  the  Alps  in  Lt  ight : 
but  to  a  puasiug  obserrcr  the  aspect 
of  0M  two  dudm  ii  alrikingl  J  aiouW. 

»  In  regard  to  the  Talus  May^tia, 
which  he  q;>eaks  only  from  he&rsaT.  be 
girea  m  Waal  a  vary  exag^r^rat^  eali- 
mate  of  its  dinu  nsions,  stating  it  to  ba 
9000  stadia  (IMX)  Q.  milea)  ia  cbom- 
fereuoe,  §  29. 
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detail  anytbiDg  that  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  modem  navi» 
gator  until  quite  recent  times.* 

i  8.  The  long  and  peaoefol  leign  of  Hadmn's  snocessor, 
Antoninns  Fins  (a.d.  138-161)  presents  soatoely  any  materials 
to  the  historian,  and  it  is  equally  barren  in  respect  to  the 
extension  of  geographical  knowledge.  The  frontier  provinces 
indeed  were  not  undisturbed,  and  the  imperial  p^onerals  found 
occasion  to  repress  insurrections  or  hostile  incnismtis  on  the 
part  of  the  Moors,  Germans,  and  Dacians.  liut  the  only  one 
of  these  kx-al  wars  which  deserves  a  passing  notice  in  this 
place,  is  that  which  was  carried  on  in  Britain  by  Lollius 
Urbicus.  Unfortunately  we  are  wholly  without  details  con- 
cerning it;  we  know  only  that  he  waged  war  with  the  Cale- 
donians, and  that  he  departed  from  the  policy  of  Hadrian  in 
regard  to  the  limits  of  the  Roman  province,  and  followed  the 
example  of  Agricola  in  establishing  the  frontier  between  the 
Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde;  the  isthmus  between  which  he 
fortified  with  a  continuous  rampart  or  earthen  wall  from  one 
sea  to  the  other.''  The  construction  of  this  is  attested  by  the 
extant  rpinaiiis,  as  well  as  by  numerons  inscriptions."  liut  of 
his  military  proceed in}z;s  we  know  nothinp^;  and  alth()iip:h  it  is 
probable  that  many  of  the  Roman  forts  and  fortified  camps,  of 
which  the  remains  are  still  visible  north  of  the  barrier  thus 
erected,  may  be  ascribed  to  him  rather  than  to  Agricola,  this  is 


•  A  plnnce  nt  the  mftp  of  the  Ensine  1 

prpflxo<l  to  the  Diseortation  nf  Falconer  I 
4 to.  Ijond.  1HU5)  will  show  liow  far 
removed  f^'ogmphers  were  even  at  the 
omniiieiicetiH'nt  of  the  present  century 
fW>Tn  a  really  acrnr-t^  knowL  •Isro  of 
tile  Black  Sea.    Throughout  th«f  dis-  , 
■ertation  itielf  tbewant  of  rpcent  infor-  { 
mntiou  to  oonipnro  witli  t}»p   details  , 
fuminhed  by  Arrian  19  utrikingly  up-  j 
pnrent. 

^  "  Britannoa  per  T  ollium  TTrln'cum  ' 
vicit  legatuin,alio  inurootesiiiticio  Hum-  j 
niotit  bariiarit  dnetot.*'  Jul.  Gapitolin. 

Anfnuinn*  ViHf,  e.  5.  This  is  Jill  that  ' 
we  leani  frotn  liistoiy :  the  rest  ia  sup- 

VOL.  II. 


plied  by  the  rrmains  of  the  work  iteelf, 

and  by  the  inncriptionB  thflt  have  been 
found  along  the  line,  which  are  fortun- 
ately botli  nuineroui4  and  instructive, 

•  These  are  all  given,  nnd  fully  illuB- 
trsted  by  Hiibner  in  the  Tu'irripfinnm 
lirUannicx,  pp.  191  'iOf).  The  detinito 
chanoter  of  the  information  they  supply 
presents  a  marko<l  eontnst  with  tlmt 
of  the  iniM'riptions  found  along  the 
line  of  the  wall  of  Hadrian.  A  full 
nceoiint  of  the  remnins  of  the  work 
itself,  and  of  the  fortitied  enmps  along 
its  line  will  ho  fi>ond  in  Stuart's 
Cnh'.lnnia  BommOf  4to.  Edinb.  18i5, 
chap.  iv. 
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nothing  but  a  mere  conjecture.'  We  may  surmise  also  that  the 
increased  knowledge  of  the  northern  parts  of  Britain  displayed 
by  Ptolemy,  shortly  after  this  time,  was  due  in  great  part  to 
the  campaigns  of  Lollius;  and  that  he  actually  carried  his 
arms  as  far  north  as  the  Moray  Firth,  and  eyen  established  a 
fortified  station  on  its  shores.* 

§  9.  We  hear  nothing  from  the  meagre  historians  of  the 
period  of  any  other  military  expeditions  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  Roman  Empire  dnring  this  idgn.  Bat  there  can  be  no 
donbt  that  the  long  period  of  more  than  forty  years  dnring 
which  the  Boman  Empire,  under  the  snoeessiye  rale  of 
Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius,  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  peace 
and  tranquillity,  while  it  was  at  the  very  height  of  its  jwwer 
and  extent,  must  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  extension  of 
its  commercial  relations  with  the  surrounding  countries ;  and 
that  we  are  indebted  in  great  measure  to  this  source  for  the 
enlarged  geographical  knowledge  of  which  we  find  such 
abondant  evidence  in  the  work  of  Ptolemy.  Unfortonately 
we  possess  snch  very  scanty  information  respecting  the  period 
in  question,  that  we  are  wholly  nnable  to  trace  in  detidl  the 
progress  of  this  extension,  or  to  present  anything  like  a  com- 
plete picture  of  the  relations  of  the  Boman  Empire,  whether 
commercial  or  diplomatic,  with  the  nations  beyond  their 
borders.  A  single  circumstance,  preserved  to  us  from  a  wholly 


*  No  Bonwn  {lueriptions  have  been 

found  Ix  yond  the  line  nf  the  rampart, 
except  one  at  Ardoch,  about  2U  milea 
nortn  of  tfao  Yalliim  of  Antoninus, 

where  there  are  (•xt<'n--iv(  remains  of  a 
Boman  camp,  and  thiH  aifords  no  evi- 
dence of  its  date.  The  attempts  to 
illustrate  the  ancient  tupofi^phy  of  this 
part  <)(  Britain,  and  to  assiirn  names  to 
the  forta  and  htutions  of  which  remains 
are  still  extant,  which  have  been  made 
in  the  work  of  Stuart  (quf>ted  in  the 
preceding  note)  and  in  the  earlier 
work  of  (iencral  Koy  (Mihtarij  Anti- 
quities of  the  JiomauH  in  Hrittiin,  fnl. 
Lond.  1793)  are  uufortuuately  altu- 
gettier  vitiated  by  the  lelienee  pleeed 


by  both  writer!  on  tbo  work  aeeribed  to 

Kichard  of  Cirencester,  the  sparious 
character  of  which  is  now  univenuily 
adraowledgod. 

'  This  is  the  •mfpvrhv  (Trpar6irthov 
(Ptol.  ii.  3,  §  13)  a  name  obviously  a 
trandatioa  of  the  Roman  Castra  Alata 
— which  would  appear  by  tlie  latitude 
and  longitude  assigpied  to  it  to  liave 
b«'en  situated  somewhere  on  the  Moniy 
Firtli.  No  notice  of  such  a  place  is 
found  in  any  other  writer,  and  the 
Latin  form  Alata  Ciistra  is  not  fouud 
in  any  ancient  aathor,  tbooffh  intro- 
duced into  nio<lern  maps  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  spurious  Biohard  of  Ciren- 
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different  quarter,  reveals  in  a  striking  manner  the  existence 
of  such  lelations  to  an  extent  that  we  should  otherwise  have 
little  expected.  This  is  the  fsyat,  recorded  by  the  Ghinese 
historians^  of  the  aniyal  at  the  court  of  the  Chinese  emperor 
Hiwanti  in  aj>.  166,  of  an  embassy  trom  Antnn,  king  of 
Tathsin,  the  name  by  which  the  Boman  Empire  had  long 
been  known  to  the  ddnese.*  There  can  therefore  be  no  donbt 
that  the  name  of  Antun  is  no  other  than  Antoninns,  and  that 
the  embassy  in  question  must  have  been  dispatched  by  the 
emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  shortly  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne.  This  curious  notice  tends  at  once  to  explain  and  to 
confirm  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  work  of  Ptolemy,  com* 
posed  about  the  same  time,  of  a  widely  extended  acquaintance 
with  these  remote  regions  of  Eastern  Asia,  though  of  a  yery 
imperfect  chaiacter. 

To  the  same  period  also  must  apparently  be  refeired  the 
expeditions  of  the  two  Boman  generals,  Septimins  Flacons 
and  Julius  Matemns,  into  the  interior  of  Africa;  bat  as  the 
scanty  information  that  we  possess  concerning  them  is  derived 
wholly  from  the  brief  notice  of  them  by  Marinus  of  Tyre, 
their  consideration  will  best  be  reserved  for  the  next  chapter. 


«  Ffp  Colonel  Yule's  Cat?iay  and  the 
Way  thiiiier,  vol.  i.  p,  Ixii.  I  niuat  refer 
mj  leadera  to  the  Bome  authority  for 
an  account  of  the  knowledge  previously 
poMessed  by  the  UhiDese  of  the  great 
«mplra  in  the  ftr  weit,  of  whidi  they 
bad  much  the  Mine  sort  of  TtgoeidM 

t 


that  the  Romans  and  Greeks  had  of 
Ciiina.  There  were  few  people  who 
suooeeded  m  reaohin|f  to  remote  e 
region  "  roiniirlcs  one  writer,  in  almost 
the  very  wordd  employed  by  the  author 
of  tiie  FeriptoB  In  ngud  to  Thiiuk 
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NOTE  A,  p.  505. 

DAGIA. 

Though  the  name  of  Dacia  was  applied  by  the  Romans  in  a 
much  wider  sense,  the  part  of  the  country  which  was  permanently 
occupied  by  them  seems  pructically  to  have  been  almost  confined 
to  Transylvania.  Throughout  the  western  part  of  that  province 
Homan  inscriptions  and  antiquities  are  found  in  considerable 
numbers,  while  scurcely  any  occur  beyond  its  limits.  The  broad 
marshy  plains  of  Hungary  (east  of  the  Theiss),  and  those  of  Wal- 
lachia  on  the  south  were  probably  still  occupied  by  pastoral  and 
nomad  tribes,  and  never  became  the  abode  of  any  more  perma* 
nent  settlers. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  Koman  province  is 
derived  only  from  Ptolemy  (iii.  8),  together  with  three  lines  of 
route  given  in  the  Tabula  Peutingeriana ;  the  Antonine  Itinerary 
famishing  uo  routes  in  Dacia.  Bat  considerable  assistance  has  been 
deriyed  from  inscriptions,  and  the  evidence  <ii  eiisting  remains ; 
and  the  researohes  of  local  antiquarians  have  enabled  them  to 
determine  some  points  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty.  The 
most  northern  of  the  places  thus  fixed  is  Poroliasos,  the  site  of 
which  is  placed  at  Mojgrad,  in  the  extreme  north-west  coiner  of 
Tranqrlvania,  on  the  slope  of  the  Carpathians  towards  the  plains 
of  Hungary.  The  main  line  of  route  led  thither  from  Sarmicege- 
ihuaa  (Yarhely)  through  Apulum  (Earlsf^nrg),  Potaisaa  (Thorda) 
and  Kapoca  (Elansenburg),  all  of  which  may  be  considered  as  satis- 
factorily determined.  Another  line  of  road  led  £rom  the  Danube 
up  the  yalley  of  the  Aluta,  and  across  the  pass  of  the  Yulkan,  into 
Transylvania,  where  it  joined  the  preceding  route  at  Apulum. 
The  occurrence  of  a  place  called  Castra  Trajana  on  this  line  of  road 
(Tab.  Pent.)  renriei  s  it  probable  that  this  was  the  line  of  advance 
fidlowed  by  Tnijun  during  his  second  campaign;  and  a  milestone 
bearing  his  name  found  near  Thurda  sliows  that  the  Koman  arms 
were  carried  in  his  reign  into  the  very  heart  of  Transylvania.  But 
it  was  not  till  a  later  period  that  Apulum,  Kapoca  uid  Poroliasos 
were  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Homan  colonies. 

The  inscriptions  found  in  Dacia  are  fully  collected,  and  their 
bearings  on  the  geography  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  adminis- 
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tn^on  of  {he  prowiax».  My  dnoosBed  lij  M ommm  m  the  CSoKpin 
Ineoriptioniim  Latinanim,  yoL  iii.  part  1 ;  a  work  in  which  he  has 
made  use  of  all  the  materials  oolleoted  by  local  authorities,  and 
which  may  be  oonddered  aa  altogether  snpereeding  those  of  earlier 
writers  on  the  same  subject. 

Ptolemy  describes  Dacia  as  bounded  by  the  Tibisons  (Theiss) 
on  the  west,  and  extending  as  far  as  the  Hierasns  on  the  east ;  a 
name  not  found  in  any  other  anthor,  but  which  may  probably  be 
identified  with  the  Sereth,  a  considerable  river,  that  flows  into  the 
Danube  a  short  distance  above  its  confluence  with  the  Pruth.  It 
is  singular  that  the  name  of  the  latter  river,  though  known  to 
Herodotus,  is  not  found  in  Ptolemy,  The  Htrip  of  country  west  of 
the  Theiss,  intercepted  between  that  river  and  the  Danube,  was  in 
the  time  of  Ptolemy  still  occn])ied  by  an  independent  tribe  of  Sar- 
matian  origin,  whom  he  terms  the  Jazyges  Metanastre  (iii.  7), 
evidently  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  more  important 
people  of  the  same  name,  who  wore  still  found  on  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Euxine,  adjoining  the  Koxolani.  But  the  period  of 
their  emigration,  and  the  occasion  of  their  establibhment  in  this 
region  are  wliolly  unknown. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  curious  facts  in  the  ethnography  of  Europe 
that  while  Dacia  was  one  of  the  latest  proTinces  added  to  the 
Roman  Empire  and  one  of  the  earliest  given  up  (having  been 
finally  abandoned  hy  Anrelian  in  uo.  270),  the  inhabitants  shonld 
have  retained  the  nse  of  the  Latin  language,  and  continned  to 
speak  a  Latin  dialeet  down  to  our  own  times.  Nor  is  this  confined 
to  Transylvania  and  the  regions  which  we  know  to  have  been 
reallj  oocnpied  as  a  Soman  province,  bat  extends  over  the  whole 
of  Wallabhia,  as  vreU  as  Moldavia,  which  (so  &r  as  we  know)  was 
never  oocnpied  by  the  Bomans  at  all. 


NOTE  B,  p.  610. 

TRAVELS  OF  HADBIAN. 

The  coins  relating  to  the  travels  of  Hadrian  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes.  1.  Those  commemorating  his  arrival  in  each 
province  or  city,  which  are  inscribed  with  " Advjbmtui  Auo.*' 
foliowod  by  that  name.  These  exist  for  Africa,  Alexandria,  Arabia, 
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Asia,  Bitbjnia,  Britaimia,  Oilicia,  Gallia,  HiBpania,  Italia,  Judaoa, 
Haceclonia,  Mauretania,  Mcesia,  Norionm,  Parthia,  Phrygia,  Sicilia 
and  Thracia.    2.  Those  which  celebrate  hie  munificent  care  in 
rcHtoring  and  improving  the  administration  of  each  province,  by 
giving  him  the  title  of  its  "  restorer,"  as  "  Restitutori  AcHAiiE,"&c. 
These  are  found  for  Achaia,  Africa,  Arabia,  Asia,  Bithynia,  Gallia, 
Hispania,  Italia,   Libya,  Macedonia,   Nicomedia,   Phrygia,  and 
Sicilia ;  while  another  of  the  same  series  proudly  designates  him 
as  "  Restitutor  Orbis  Terrakum."    3.  Those  which  represent  the 
emperor  at  the  head  of  a  portion  of  his  ajmy,  with  in  each  case  the 
coireb2)onding  designation  of  the  troops  to  which  it  refers.  Thus 
we  find  "  ExercituH  Britaniiicus,  Cappadocicus,  Dacicus,  CJermani- 
cus,  Hispanicus,  MauretanicuH,  Mu'siacus,  Noricus,  Raiticus,  and 
Syriacus."    The  first  and  third  class  obviously  attest  the  actual 
presence  of  the  emperor  in  the  provinces  to  which  they  refer ;  and 
the  same  may  be  fiurly  aasnmed  of  the  second  class  also.  The  coinB 
with  Advintui  Auvk  Pabthlb  ooold  only  be  nMani  to  eommemomte 
Hio  emperof^s  Tint  to  the  Burtluan  king.  It  mm  an  otmoiu  stntch 
of  flattery  to  apply  the  same  ezprauion  to  this  as  to  the  otlier 
jmwiMM.  A  fourth  class,  in  which  only  the  name  of  the  proYinoe 
is  frand  (as  ^gyptos,  AfHoa,  ICanretania,  &a),  with  a  qrmbolical 
figure  representing  it,  can  hardly  be  considered  as  having  any 
direct  reference  to  the  visit  of  the  emperor;  as  similar  coins  of 
Britannia,  Gappadocia,  Mauretania,  Ao^  were  struck  in  the  reign 
of  his  successor  Antoninus  Plus,  who  never  travelled  at  alL 

It  k  unfortunate  that  these  coins,  like  the  greater  part  of  tliose 
of  Hadrian,  omit  to  mark  the  year  of  the  Trihimitian  power,  which 
would  have  enaUed  us  to  assign  each  to  its  proper  year.  (See 
Edkhel,  Doctrina  Jfrnrnmorun  Fetorma,  vol.  vL  pp.  486-601 ;  Cohen, 
Midaillea  ImpSrialeSt  torn.  iL  pp.  172-180,  &c, ;  Gregorovius,  (Tesdb, 
des  KaUen  Hadnan^  pp.  25-44.  The  little  work  of  Greppo, 
Mhnoire  mr  lea  Voyages  de  rEmjpermr  Sadntm,  Paris,  1842,  contains 
no  additional  information.) 
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CHAPTER  XXVIL 

MABINUS  TTBIUS. 

§  1.  To  the  period  that  we  have  just  been  considering — that 
from  Pliny  to  i'tolemy — belongs  a  work,  unfortunately  now 
lost  to  118,  but  which  must  unquestionably  hare  fonned  an 
important  contribntion  to  the  progress  of  geography.  The 
treatifle  of  Mabinus  of  Tnus  is  known  to  us,  like  that  of 
Eratosthenes,  only  at  second  hand;  but  nnlike  the  eminent 
writer  just  mentioned,  the  yeiy  name  of  the  Tynan  geographer 
would  haye  been  unknown  to  us  had  it  not  been  for  the 
criticisms  and  references  of  his  successor  Ptolemy.  The  exact 
period  at  which  he  flourished  is  therefore  unknown :  we  can 
only  infer  from  the  manner  in  which  Ptolemy  speaks  of  him 
as  "the  latest  writer  oj his  time*'^  who  had  devoted  himself  to 
the  collection  of  geographical  facts,  that  he  was  Tery  nearly  con- 
temporary with  the  geographer  of  Alexandria,  and  the  same 
conclusion  may  also  be  derived  from  the  very  considerable 
extension  of  gec^pnphical  knowledge  which  he  displays, 
as  compared  with  Pliny  and  other  writers  of  the  preceding 
age.  Such  an  extended  acquaintance  with  distant  lands, 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman  Empire,  cohld  hardly  arise 
from  anythin<^  but  the  wider  commercial  relations,  which  had 
naturally  grown  up  during  the  long  period  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity that  marked  the  age  of  the  Antoninos.  Ptolemy  him- 
self must  haye  composed  his  great  geographical  work  before 


'  tarttros  rm»  Mif  PtoL  i  6, 

§  1.  The  ftm  of  tliit  expmnon 
■eemsto  have  been  ofvrloolced  by  thoeo 
modern  writers  who  place  HarlDus  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  centory,  or 
nearly  half  a  century  before  Piolemy. 
M.  Vinen  do  Bk  lUrtin  erea  Mngns 


him  to  the  last  twenty  years  of  the 
flnt  eentnry  (L«  Nord  d»  VA/ri^ 
ilaii.*  T Antiquite,  p.  214);  a  concluaon 
which  appears  to  me  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  statement  of  Ptolemy,  and  I 
know  flf  BO  ottiar  nliiority. 
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the  end  of  that  period,  and  that  of  Marinus  must  appaiently 
have  been  published  not  yery  long  before.  We  are  told 
indeed,  and  the  ciicomstanoe  terveB  to  allow  the  diligence 
and  seal  with  which  he  applied  himself  to  his  task,  that  he 
published  three  saccessiye  editions  of  his  geographical  treatise, 
the  last  of  which  appears  to  haye  been  left  in  a  somewhat 
incomplete  state.'  But  it  is  to  this  last  that  Ptolemy  espe- 
cially refers,  and  which,  notwithstanding  the  faults  that 
he  points  out,  both  in  its  general  plan  and  in  j^articular 
details,  he  admits  that  he  took  for  the  general  basis  of  his 
own  work.^ 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  almost  impossible  for  ns,  in 
the  absence  of  the  original  treatise  of  Marinns,  to  determine 
either  the  precise  degree  of  merit  to  which  he  is  entitled  for 
the  adyances  that  he  made  in  geographical  science,  or  the  fbll 
extent  of  the  obligations  which  Ptolemy  owed  to  the  work  of 
his  immediate  precursor.  We  must  content  ourselves  with 
briefly  pointing  out  those  instances  in  which  we  are  distinctly 
informed  that  the  j^reatly  increased  knowledge  displayed  by 
Ptolemy  was  directly  derived  from  the  work  of  Marinus,  and 
indicating  still  more  briefly  the  general  outline,  as  well  as  the 
leading  errors  and  defects  of  his  geographical  system.  Some 
of  the  latter,  as  we  shall  see,  were  adopted  by  the  Alexandrian 
geographer,  and  through  his  means  perpetuated  down  to 
modem  times. 

§  2.  It  is  clear  that  Marinus  did  not  attempt  to  present  his 
readers  with  a  complete  body  of  descriptiye  geograi)hy,  such 
as  was  furnished  by  the  comprehensive  work  of  Strabo.  His 
object,  like  that  of  Eratosthenes  at  an  e  arlier  peri(»d,  was 
simply  to  correct  and  reform  the  map  of  the  world,^  so  as  to 


»  This  is  dewly  implied  in  Ploleiny*8 
Btatement  thut  he  l>ad  not  Vjo*  n  able  to 
complete  the  map  to  uccompftny  tliis 
last  edi(i(»n  (8ia  t6  fi^  <t>9dirm  Korh  r^y 
VtXtvnUof  tltSoffiy,  i>s  avrds  <pri<Tt,  r'tyatca 
Koraypd^ai.  VU,\.  i.  17,  §  1).  But  I 
cnnnot  uiidi  ruitaiid  how  Letroniio  and 
Wildbetg  ciD  oome  to  the  conclntkm 


^at  the  preoeding  editions  also  were 
nnaooompanied  by  maps.  The  contiaiy 
inferonct'  foeins  to  be  the  naiiiml  mean* 

inp  of  Ptolemy's  words. 
»  i.  0. 

*  tiopBwfftu  rhy  ywypa^uthv  itlvtuta. 
See  Chapter  XVI.  p.  till).  It  would 
even  appeor,  hem  the  maooer  bi  which 
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adapt  it  botli  to  tlio  increased  knowledg^o  of  distant  countries., 
and  to  the  improved  state  of  mathematical  science,  which  were 
possessed  in  his  day.  But  as  he  seems  to  have  been  fully 
aware  of  the  imperfect  oondition  in  which  the  latter  still 
remained,  and  of  the  very  deficient  data  that  existed  for  the 
foundation  of  a  sound  mathematical  geography,  he  devoted 
himself  more  especially  to  the  collection  of  all  existing  mate- 
rials^ such  as  were  fbmished  him  by  the  statements  of  eailier 
authors  ('oml)in('d  with,  and  corrected  by,  the  itineraries  and 
inforinati(Hi  which  he  was  able  to  collect  from  merchants  and 
other  travellers  in  his  own  day.*  The  diligence  with  which  he 
brought  together  all  these  available  materials,  as  well  as  the 
critical  sagacity  which  he  displayed  in  their  application,  and 
the  candour  with  which  he  corrected  in  the  later  editions  of  his 
work  what  he  himself  considered  as  erron  in  the  pierions 
editions^  are  extolled  in  the  highest  terms  by  Ptolemy,  who 
even  states  that  if  it  were  not  for  certain  errors  into  which  he 
had  fallen,  as  well  as  for  the  imperfect  condition  of  the  latest 
edition  of  his  work,  he  should  have  himsolt'  adopted  it  without 
further  iuve.sti<2:ation  as  the  basis  of  his  own  labours.®  As  it 
is,  we  may  probably  infer  that,  in  almost  all  cjuses  where  we 
have  no  indication  to  the  contrary,  the  materials  from  which  the 
Alexandrian  geographer  drew  his  conclusions  were  fdmished 
to  him  by  his  Tyrian  predecessor. 

§  3.  The  leading  points  on  which  Ptolemy  felt  himself 
called  npon — ^and  undoubtedly  with  justice— to  depart  from 
the  conclusions  of  Marinus,  affected  the  determination  of  those 
cardinal  conditions  in  constructing  a  niaj)  of  the  world,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  notions  of  geography, — the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  inhabited  world.  We  have  seen  tliat  on  this 
subject  the  views  of  Eratosthenes  liad  been  adopted  with  little 
alteration  by  subsequent  geographers,  down  to  the  time  of 
Strabo,  and  though  Artemidorus  and  others  had  given  measure- 


Ptolemy  refers  to  the  work  of  his  pro-     but  it  was,  at  all  cvoalii  ftha  loope  and 

decessc^r  (i.  6,  §  1),  aa  if  the  vury  titlu     purpiiee  of  the  whole. 

of  hiB  work  iodioatod  this  an  its  object ;       '  PtoL  L  6,  §  1.         *  Ibid.  §  2. 
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ments  differing  more  or  less  firom  those  of  Eratosthenes,  the 
duciepancy  was  not  sack  as  to  giye  lise  to  any  material  alter- 
atum  in  the  general  oviUine  thus  established.  But  in  the 
internd  between  the  time  of  Stiabo  and  that  of  Marinns  die* 
ooreries  had  been  made  which  neoesritated  a  great  change  in 
the  existing  mape^  and  opened*  the  eyes  of  geographers  to  a 
Tast  extension  of  the  two  great  continents  of  Africa  and  Asia^ 
towards  the  south  and  east,  &r  exceeding  what  had  prerionsly 
been  8usj>ected.  ^larinus  was,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  first  to 
embody  the  information  thus  obtained  in  his  geographical 
work,  and  apply  it  to  the  correction  of  the  maps  previously 
received.  But  in  doing  so  he  was  unfortunately  misled,  either 
by  the  natural  disposition  to  exaggerate  new  discoveries,  or  by 
a  misconception  of  the  authorities  on  which  he  relied,  to  giro 
such  an  enormous  and  undue  extension  to  the  geographical 
results  which  he  deduced  from  them,  as  to  couTert  these  real 
additions  to  existing  knowledge  into  gross  exaggerations,  and 
distort  the  newly  constructed  map  of  the  world  with  errors,  as 
great  as  those  of  his  predecessors,  though  of  a  directly  opposite 
character. 

§  4.  The  first  of  these  great  alterations — that  affecting  the 
breadth  of  the  inhabited  world — was  based  mainly  upon  the 
result  of  two  expcnlitions  made  by  Roman  generals  into  the 
interior  of  Africa,  of  which  we  know  nothing,  except  from  the 
notice  of  them  by  Marinus  on  this  occasion,  but  concerning 
which  he  appears  to  have  obtained  some  trustworthy  informa- 
tion, or  what  he  himself  regarded  as  such. 

We  haTo  seen  that  the  Boman  arms  had  been  carried  during 
the  reign  of  Augustus  (b.o.  19)  as  fiur  as  the  land  of  the 
Garamantes,  the  modem  Feszan;'  and  though  the  Roman 
Emperors  never  attempted  to  establish  their  dominion  over 
the  country,  they  appear  to  have  permanently  maintained 
friendly  relations  uith  its  rulers,  which  enabled  their  officers 
to  make  use  of  the  oasis  of  the  Garamantes  as  their  point  of 


'  See  Chapter  XX.  p.  ISl 
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departuie  from  which  to  penetate  Huther  into  the  interior. 
Setting  out  from  thence,  a  general  named  Septimius  Flaccns, 

who  was  at  the  time  governor  of  the  province  of  Africa, 
"  arrived  at  the  land  of  the  Ethiopians  after  a  march  of 
three  months  towards  the  south."  Another  commander, 
named  Julius  Maternus,  apparently  at  a  later  date,  setting 
ont  from  Leptis  Magna,  proceeded  from  thence  to  Garama» 
where  he  united  his  forces  with  those  of  the  King  of  the  Ghm^ 
mantes,  who  was  himself  undertaking  a  hostile  expedition 
against  the  Ethiopians,  and  their  combined  armies,  ''q/isr 
marehinff  for  four  months  towards  ihs  souih,  arrived  at  a 
country  inhabited  by  Ethiopians,  called  Agisymha,  in  wlueh 
rhinoceroses  abounded."* 

§  5.  Tliis  very  scanty  notice  cont-ains  all  the  information 
that  has  been  prpsprved  to  us  in  reijard  to  the  expeditions  in 
question,  which  would  have  been  such  important  and  interest- 
ing additions  to  the  history  of  African  exploration,  had  we 
possessed  any  details  concerning  them,  or  any  means  of  verify- 
ing or  correcting  their  results.*  In  the  absence  of  all  such 
assistance,  we  must  be  content  to  acquiesce  in  the  conclusion, 
which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  Roman  commanders 
succeeded  in  crossing  the  Great  Desert,  and  arrived  at  the 
land  of  the  Ethiopians,  as  they  termed  the  country  beyond 
it — now  known  as  Soudan  or  Ne^roland.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  the  particular  point  reached,  or  the  district 
designated  as  Agisymha.^   Had  they  pursued  a  course  due 


•  Ptol.  i.  8,  §  5.  The  concluding 
phratie  in  the  origiuai,  iy6a  oi  iivoKi' 
putrtt  9w4px9mmtt  is  very  singular,  us 
if  the  rhinoceroses  d  to  congregate 
at  some  appointed  place,  liko  the  in- 
liabitanti  or  a  given  distriot  in  the 
agora  of  their  chief  town. 

•  We  aru  unfortunately  also  left 
wholly  in  ttie  dark  as  to  the  date  of 
thc>s«'  rcmarkaltle  expedilioiui.  M. 
Vivien  do  St.  Murtin  is  c/>nij>elled  by 
the  date  that  he  asbigUH  to  the  work  uf 
Maiinas  to  refer  them  to  the  fln(  oen- 
tory  allw  Chriit;  bni  ii  ia  flv  mon 


probable  that  they  belonged  to  the  first 
half  of  the  succeeding  century,  during 
wliieh  (as  we  hate  seen)  many  oauM 
oombioud  to  give  a  fresh  stimulus  to 
geographical  inquiry.  They  must  cer- 
tainly have  been  subsequent  to  the 
time  of  Pliny,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  that  writer  would  have 
leu  them  unnoiicod. 

>  The  difficulty  is  inereased  by  the 
vagfiio  and  uncertain  manner  in  which 
Ptolemy  himself  employs  the  term.  In 
the  llnl  pNMge,  whore  he  is  tSSiag 
fho  mooodI  gifen  by  MaiiBiii^  pio- 
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south  from  Fezzan^  this  would  ha?e  brought  them  to  the  Lako 
Tchad,  and  the  region  now  formiiig  the  kingdom  of  Bomou. 
But  so  remarkable  a  natural  feature  as  this  great  lake  could 
hardly  haye  fiuled  to  be  noticed:  and  the  absence  of  all 
mention  either  of  a  lake  or  great  iiTer  would  seem  to  pioTe 
that  the  part  of  Soadan  which  they  reached  must  haye  been 
intermediate  between  the  Lake  Tcluui  on  the  one  side  and  the 
Niger  (Quorra  or  Joliba)  on  the  other.' 

Nor  is  there  anything  improbable  in  the  time  assip^ned  for 
the  duration  of  the  march.  Caravans  at  the  present  day  take 
more  than  two  months  on  the  journey  from  IMourziik  to  the 
Lake  Tchad,^  and  an  army  would  necessarily  occupy  a  still 
longer  time.  It  is  difTicnlt  indeed  to  understand  how  any 
considerable  force  could  have  been  supplied  with  water  npon 
such  a  march,  but  Marinus  himself  pointed  ont  that  they  were 
often  obliged  to  take  long  and  forced  marches  in  cider  to 
readi  places  where  there  were  wells.^  Such  exertions  howerer 
in  the  case  of  a  long  continned  march  inyariAbly  require 
corresponding  periods  of  repose ;  and  the  day's  marches  of  a 
caravan  arc  t'ro<|uently  very  short.  It  seems  incredible  that 
any  geographer  accustomed  to  compute  distances  from  itine- 
raries should  have  allowed  himself  to  regard  these  three  or 
four  months  as  if  they  had  been  all  djiys  of  continuous  march- 
ing at  a  rapid  rate.  Yet  this  is  what  Marinus  appears  to  haye 
done,  and  thus  arriyed  at  the  conclusion  that  Agisymba  was 
situated  not  less  than  24,680  stadia,  or  2468  geographical  miles 
9(nUh  of  the  e^uaiorl  This  resnlt  was  indeed  so  startling  that 
he  felt  himself  compelled  to  diminish  the  distance  by  ndker 
more  than  one-half  (l) — a  sufficiently  bold  proceeding — and 
thus  to  reduce  it  to  12,000  stadia — a  conclusion  which  would 

}Mj  hi  his  Wf  wordt,  be  oallt  Agi-  I  sive  with  Soothflrn  Btiiiopte. 

^mba  a  district  or  ttrritory  of  tho  '  Ptolomy    liimself   romnrkfl  that 

Ethiopians  (A^fmvtftu  *is  t^v  'Aylmnfia  there  is  no  reaaou  to  assume  their  line 

Xi^por  rdr  AlMvwr,  i  8,  §  5).   Bnt  he  I  of  maroh  tohsve  been tlwmdMwimih, 

elHi-wbere  (iv.  9,  §  5)  Bpcak.s  nf  it  as  an  and  gives  tbia  as  u  rotisoiliaroaiteUing 

extensive  countij.  stretching  far  aluusr  i  its  extension  tn  latitttde, 

tbe  borders  of  the  uoknoim  land,  ana  '  See  Note  A,  p.  687. 

■eema  to  enploy  the  term  as  oo-eiten-  I     ^PtoLLlO,  §2. 
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place  Agisymba  nearly  on  the  aonthem  tropio.*  As  the 
northern  bonndaiy  of  Soudan  is  leally  dtnated  in  about 
14^  north  latitude,  or  nearly  in  tiie  same  parallel  with  that 
already  well  known  to  Greek  geographers  as  passing  through 

the  Land  of  Cinnamon  and  the  territory  of  the  Sembritae,  the 
error  still  remains  one  of  astoiindini^  magnitude,  which  in  the 
absence  of  the  original  authorities  and  of  all  details  it  is  liard 
to  understand  or  explain.  At  the  sanie  time,  as  Ptolemy 
justly  observes,  there  was  no  reason  for  this  enormous  reduc- 
tion of  his  original  result^  which  would  not  have  justified  the 
reducing  it  still  fftrther.* 

§  6.  It  is  singular  that  the  Tyrian  geographer  found,  as  he 
considered,  a  confirmation  of  this  extraordinary  conclusion  in 
another  calculation,  wholly  independent  of  the  preceding,  but 
in  fact  equally  erroneous.  According  to  this,  the  Promontory  of 
Prasum,  on  the  cast  coast  of  Africa — the  most  southerly  point 
of  that  continent  with  which  he  was  acquainted — was  distant 
not  less  than  27,800  stadia  to  the  south  of  the  equator;  a 
statement  which,  as  Ptolemy  points  out,  would  place  it  in 
55^4  Bouth  latitude,  or  as  &r  to  the  south  of  the  equator  as  the 
regions  beyond  the  Palus  Mseotis  were  to  the  north  of  it.' 
This  astonishing  conclusion  was  derived,  like  the  preceding 
ooe,  from  a  false  calculation  from  fiicts  in .  themselves  not 
without  interest.  We  have  seen  in  our  examination  of  the 
Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  8ea  that  in  the  days  of  its  author 
the  Greek  merchants  already  navigated  the  Indian  Ocean 
along  the  east  coast  of  Africa  as  far  as  a  place  called  Khapta, 
and  it  is  evident  that  such  voyages  continued  to  be  made 
more  and  more  frequently.  One  of  these  navigators,  named 
Diogenes,  after  having  passed  Gape  Aromata  (Guardafui),  was 
carried  away  by  a  strong  northerly  wind,  and  driven  along  the 
coast  of  the  Troglodytes  for  twen^-five  days,  until  he  reached 
^  the  lakes  from  which  the  Nile  flows,"  which  were  but  little 
to  the  north  of  the  promontory  of  lihapta.^    Again,  another 

•  Ptol.  L8,  §3.  I     '  Ptol.  i.  9.  §  1.    Th.'  inontioii  of 

•  Ibid.  a.  tf.         '  Ibid.  8,  §  ti.    |  " tbe  lttkc« Uota  wliioU  UieNilo  dows" 
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navigator,  named  Theophilus,  on  his  return  from  Rhapttx  was 
carried  away  in  like  manner  by  a  south  wind,  and  reached 
Cape  Aromata  in  twenty  days.*  These  voyages  appear  to 
have  beea  selected  by  Mariuus  on  account  of  their  continuous 
character ;  in  the  second  case,  it  appeals  that  it  was  estimated 
by  Theophilus  himself  that  he  made  out  1000  stadia  in  each 
day  and  night's  Toyage,  and  hence  Marinns  aniTed  at  the 
oondnsion  that  the  distance  of  Bhapta  fttm  Gape  Aiomata 
was  not  less  than  20,000  stadia.  The  promontory  of  Ftasnm 
he  placed  ^many  days'  yoyage'*  to  the  sonth  of  Bhapta, 
though  a  certain  Dioscorus  (otherwise  unknown)  was  cited  as 
stating  that  the  distance  was  only  oOOO  stadia.* 

There  is  here  some  confusion  or  error  which  we  are  unable 
to  explain,  as  the  distances  here  given  would  not  carry  the 
position  of  Frasum  near  so  far  south  as  the  original  statement 
given  by  Ptolemy ;  but  it  is  of  little  consequence,  as  it  appears 
that  Marinus  himself  thought  it  necessary  to  curtail  this  dis- 
tance also,  as  he  bad  done  that  of  Agisymba,  and  to  jnat 
about  the  same  extent,  so  as  to  bring  the  two  upon  the  same 
parallel,  or  24  degrees  south  of  the  equator.  Such  a  pro- 
ceeding was  in  both  cases  entirely  arbitrary,  and  is  justly 
censured  by  Ptolemy  as  such,  though  he  liiniself  has  recourse 
to  much  the  same  expedient.  In  point  of  fact,  the  error  in 
this  case  (though  very  great  )  was  much  less  than  in  regard  to 
Agisymba,  the  position  of  lihapta,  which  (as  we  have  seen),^ 
must  have  been  situated  on  the  coast  somewhere  opposite  to 
Zanzibar,  being  really  about  6°  south  of  the  equator,  and 
therefore  not  less  than  twenty  degrees  of  latitude  south  of  the 
frontier  of  Soudan,  or  the  supposed  position  of  Agisymba. 
That  of  the  promontory  of  Prasum,  which  is  here  mentioned 
for  the  first  time,  but  continued  to  be  regarded  by  Ptolemy 
and  his  successors  as  the  southern  Hmit  <tf  the  known  world, 
is  very  obscurely  indicated.   It  is  identified  by  D'Anville  and 


in  thia  passage,  in  connecttOQ  with  the 
voyage  along  the  east  coast,  is  very 
Btaitling  MM  perplexing.    We  shnll 


return  to  this  point  hereafter. 

•  Ptol.  i.  9,    1.      »  Ibid.  ^§8.4.  • 

*  See  Chapter  XXV.  p.  45i. 
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other  modem  wiiteis  with  Cape  Delgado,  an  important  head- 
land about  5  degrees  south  of  the  supposed  position  of  Ehapta ; 
a  suggestion  that  appears  plausible  enough,  but  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  no  more  than  a  conjectuie.' 

§  7.  While  Marinus  thus  extended  the  limits  of  the  known 
irorld  towards  the  south,  he  acquiesced  in  the  leoeiTed  opinion 
as  to  its  extension  towards  the  north,  adopting  as  its  limit  in 
this  direction  the  parallel  thronfrh  the  island  of  Thule,  which  he 
conceived  jus  passing  to  the  north  of  tlie  continent  of  Europe, 
so  that  there  was  continuous  sea  in  this  direction.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  t\w  island  which  he  designated  by  this  name, 
as  well  as  his  successor  Ptolemy,  was  in  fact  the  group  of  the 
Shetlands ;  the  position  of  which,  at  a  considerable  distance  to 
the  north  of  the  Orcades,  had  in  his  time  oome  to  be  a  re- 
cognized fact  in  geography/  But  we  hare  no  information  as 
to  the  grounds  which  induced  him  to  place  this  parallel  in 
63^  north  latitude,  or,  according  to  the  system  adopted  both 
by  him  and  Ptolemy,  at  a  distance  of  31,500  stadia  from  the 
equinoctial  line.*  Combining  this  assumption  with  that  of 
the  southern  limit  of  Africa  in  24"  south  latitude,  he  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  total  breadth  of  the  inhabited  world 
was  not  less  thjm  87  degrees  of  latitude. 

§  8.  But  if  i\rarinu8  added  thus  largely  to  the  previously 
reoQiTed  estimates  of  the  breadth  of  the  world,  he  (extended  its 
supposed  length  in  a  still  greater  proportion.  Its  limit  to  the 
west  was  indeed  so  clearly  marked  by  nature,  that  no  con- 
siderable change  was  here  possible.  Marinus  had  however  the 
merit  of  pointing  out  that  the  Fortunate  Islands,  situated  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  lay  considerably  to  the  west  of  the  meridian 


•  The  argnmenta  brought  by  Mr.  j  Agricolft  during  its  Toyage  round  tho 

CJooley    nj;nin>t    thia    identification  iiKitli  cnuht  of  iJrit  liu  (('liaplarXX  VI. 

(Claudiw  FtoUmy  and  Ihe  Nile,  p.  88)  ,  p.  4It'J).     What  th.  y  dul  gee  could 

do  not  appear  to  me  at  nil  cnncluuiTe :  |  obviously  only  be  tLc  bhetlaudH:  it 

Imt  there  is  no  proof  eith*  r  way.   In  remained  for  the  geographers  to  assign 

any  case  it  was  plaeed  much  too  far  it  a  position  in  aoooraMioe  with  their 

south  of  Rhapta.  i^stem. 

•  •  We  have  sfien  that  Thuh;  was  sup-  •  Ptol.  i  7,  |  1. 
posed  to  have  been  nen  by  the  fleet  of 
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paflring  ihioiigli  the  Sacied  Piomoiitoi7  of  Spain,  which  had  j 
hitherto  been  legaided  as  the  westenunoat  ezttemity  of  the  'je( 
wcM,  and  that  two  degrees  and  a  half  of  longitude  must  be  iQ 
added  on  this  aeooimt  to  the  ealcalation  of  its  total  length.* 

Hence  he  appears  throughout  his  \v<»rk  to  have  reckoned  his  \^ 
h)iigitude9,  in  the  same  manner  jus  was  done  by  rtnleiny  after 
him,  from  the  supposed  meridian  of  the  Fortunate  Ishmds. 
Nor  did  ho  introduce  any  material  change  in  estimating  the  % 
length  of  the  ^fediterranean  Sea.    We  have  seen  that  this  was  ^ 
calculated  by  Eratosthenes  at  26,500  stadia/  a  result  exceed-  it 
ing  the  troth  by  xather  more  than  one-fifth.  Marinns  (who  is  t 
followed  in  this  part  of  his  work  by  Ptolemy)  appears  to  have  d 
reckoned  only  24^800  stadia  along  the  parallel  of  30>  or,  as  it  e 
was  commonly  called  by  Greek  geographers,  the  parallel  of  ^ 
Bhodes — from  the  Strait  of  the  Columns  to  Issus.    But  from  . 
the  erroneous  principle  of  graduation  which  he  had  adopted,  j 
he  considered  this  distance  as  equivalent  to  not  less  than  ^ 
G2  degrees  of  longitude,  instead  of  about  51    degrees,  wliich  , 
it  really  represents,**  and  thus  added  an  error  of  more  than 
10  degrees  to  the  length  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  it  appeared 
on  his  map.   Proceeding  from  thence  eastwards,  he  prolonged 
this  parallel,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  had  been  done  by 
Eratosthenes  and  Artemidorns  before  him,  across  the  Euphrat^ 
and  Tigris  to  Ecbatana  and  the  Caspian  Gates;  thence  to 
HecatompyloB  in  Parthia,  and  through  Hyrcania,  Aria  and 
Margiana  to  Bactra.    But  with  regard  to  the  distances  on  this 
line  of  route,  as  well  as  its  prolongation  still  farther  eastward, 
he  possessed  materials,  which  he  considered  as  superior  to 
any  that  had  been  accessible  to  preceding  geographers.* 


•  Ptnl.  i.  12.  §  II.  (){  courso  the  ' 
addition  tliuii  laaUo  was  in  ruality 
whdly  inadeqaate:  the  mOTidiui  of 
Ferro,  tlio  wo.stcrnmn.st  of  the  Cimnry 
lalaoda,  being  nearly  U  degrees  of  lon- 
gitode  fturtiier  vest  thui  the  Sacicd 
nonaontor)'.  But  it  vu  a  step  in  the 
right  dinctiun. 

'  See  Chapter  XVI.  p.  684. 


■  Ptol.  I.  r.  For  the  <  xaniiriiitiun  of 
the  details  on  which  thit>  couciubion  is 
fbnnded  see  the  next  chapter. 

^  It  is  a  f(»rtuiintu  iicoiilcnt— for  when 
we  consider  the  umnber  of  uncertain 
data  npoD  which  it  is  baaed,  we  can 
hanlly  cull  it  anything  el*e — that  the 
position  of  liactra,  thoMitreuliy  ktiown 
point  alcng  Chis  Au^mnental  pamUel, 
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§  9«  We  have  already  seen  how  oonnderable  a  trade  had 
heea  established  by  the  BomaDs  under  the  Empire,  with  the 
silk-prodacing  countries  of  Eastern  Asia,  or  the  Land  of  the 
Seres,  as  they  termed  it.   This  trade  was  evidently  carried  on 

by  two  principal  caravan  routes:  the  one  Icadinfj^  din^ctly  trum 
China  itself  through  thu  whole  extent  of  CliiiK'so  Tarlary  to 
the  great  range  of  tlie  Bolor  or  Pamir,  and  the  frontiers  of 
Bactria ;  the  other  crossing  the  Himalayas  into  India  and 
descending  to  Palibothra  and  the  Indian  ports,  from  whence 
it  was  again  tiransmitted  to  the  Greek  and  Boman  merchants. 
The  existence  of  this  second  channel  of  oommnnication  is 
dearly  pointed  out  by  the  author  of  the  Periplnsy^  and  was 
evidently  an  important  branch  of  trade  in  his  day.  Bat  it  is 
probable  that  already  at  a  mnch  earlier  period,  the  trade  in 
silk  was  carried  on,  to  some  extent  at  least,  by  the  overland 
route  through  Central  Asia :  and  the  extension  of  the  Chinese 
dominions  to  the  chain  of  the  Bolor  ^  must  have  contributed 
greatly  to  facilitate  and  promote  it  The  first  distinct  notice 
of  it  tiiat  we  find,  is  that  of  Marinns,  but  this  refers  to  the  trade 
as  one  already  well  known  and  established.  Among  the 
merchants  who  carried  it  on  was  one  named  Maes,  of  Mace- 
donian origin,  but  who  was  also  known  by  the  Boman  name  of 
'ntiaiiiis,  who  compiled  an  itinerary  of  tiie  route  followed  in 
bis  day  by  traders,  from  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates  to  the 
city  of  8era,  which  was  regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  Seres.' 
But  this  itinerary,  though  adopted  by  ^farinus  as  his  chief 
authority  for  the  route  in  question,  and  consecjuently  for  the 
position  of  Sera,  was  not  the  result  (as  he  tells  us  himself) 
of  the  personal  observations  of  Maes,  but  of  the  statements  he 
collected  irom  the  travelling  agents  that  he  employed ;  *  and 

yraa  so  very  nearly  the  truth.  The  city  i      '  See  Chapter  XXV.  p.  476. 

of  Bulkh  is  actually  Hituntetl  in  3ir  10'  '  8i«  Coloin-l  Yule's  Cbttay  and  the 

N.  lat  or  lea*  thau  15'  north  of  the  Way  thWier,  \o\.  i,  p.  li^. 

tniA  latitude  of  Rhodes.   The  correct-  »  Ptol.  i.  11,  §  7. 

HMD  of  .sueh  an  important  point  in  the  ♦  Mdtj  yap  <pr)(rl  nya  .  .  .  <rvyypd\^air- 

yttj  heart  of  Asia  was  a  mate  rial  ad-  $turiii'iumtL4r(niiTuffO(ti'tulnhyiw€\66yTa, 

VHitege  towards  the  geographical  «r-  9mniiili4nmo0  S/  ranat  wfl^  rolw  ISiptUt 

langement  of  Um  whole  oontineai.  Ia 

yoL.n.  2  M 
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it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any  of  these  had  themselves 
penetrated  as  fiu  as  8eia. 

§  10.  Yet  some  portion  of  the  information  thus  collected  is 
curioiis  and  interesting.  The  loate  in  question  lay  through 
oompaiatiTely  well  known  regions  as  iiEff  as  Bactria;  though 
botih  Marinus  and  Ptolemy  adopt  the  measures  thus  furnished 
which  were  given  in  seftoNM  or  parasangs — as  if  they  were  of 
more  authority  than  any  others  they  possessed.*   Bat  from 
Bactria  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Seres,  the  line  of  route  was  one 
wholly  unknown  to  former  geographers,  and  which  was  very 
imperfectly  known  even  in  modem  times  down  to  our  own 
day.   The  course  taken  appears  to  have  been — so  far  as  can 
be  gathered  from  the  account  as  preserved  by  Ptolemy,  which 
unfortunately  is  far  from  clear — at  first  to  the  north-east  as 
£ur  as  the  western  foot  of  the  mountain  country  of  the  Comedi 
(the  Bdor?),  then  across  or  through  this  mountain  country 
till  they  came  to  a  deep  valley  or  ravine,  ''ascending  which 
one  came  to  a  place  called  the  Stone  Tower,  from  whence  the 
mountains  trended  away  towards  the  east,  till  they  joined 
the  chain  of  the  Imaiis,  which  extends  upwards  towards  the 
north  from  Palibothra."  •    Imperfect  as  is  this  account,  it 
certainly  seems  to  point  to  a  route  lying  across  the  great 
chain  or  rather  watershed  of  the  Pamir,  and  the  Stone  Tower 
was  doubtless  erected  for  the  purpose  at  once  of  marking  and 
protecting  the  passage.  But  the  indications  are  too  vague  to 
admit  of  any  more  precise  determination,  and  the  distances, 
which  weie  given  by  the  author  in  tehemi,  have  unfortunately 
not  been  preserved  to  us.' 

But  from  this  pmnt  a  complete  change  takes  place  in  the 
nature  of  the  information  on  which  Marinus  relied.    ThuA  far, 

*  Ptol.  i.  11,  §  4.  I  Darwu  and  BMhtax ;  both  of  them 

*  Id.  i.  12,  §  9.  on  the  tipper  course  of  the  Oxus.  It 
'  Beoent  es^pkumtfons  Imts,  however,  '  would  therefore  appear  that  the  route 

done  much  to  improve  our  aoquftintanoo  in  this  part  ascended  the  valley  of  thnt 

with  the  regions  in  question ;  and,  river  (see  Proreedingi*  of  Geographical 

according  to  Colonel  Yule  the  position  Soeitiy  for  1877,  p.  137).  But  its  nearer 

of  the  Gomedi  can  be  definitely  fixed  identification  may  safely  be  lUNnoillioed 

by  the  aiwistancu  of  the  Chinese  rti-  hopeless,  from  the  utter  vagtieneas  of 

tnoritiee  in  the  districts  now  known  as  the  data  furnished  us  by  Ptolemy. 
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an  itmeiary  bad  been  given  which  stated  the  distances  in 
9ehoBni  from  one  principal  point  to  another,  the  last  of  these, 
a  distance  of  50  schoeni  (1500  stadia),  being  reckoned  to  the 
»Stone  Tower,  apparently  from  the  beginning  of  the  ascent 
of  the  mountain  range.*  The  vagueness  of  this  mode  of 
computation  and  the  erroneous  zesults  that  would  follow  from 
xegaiding  them  as  in  all  cases  equal  to  30  stadia,  haye  already 
been  pointed  oat»*  bat  still  they  afforded  some  kind  of 
approziniation  to  the  tnith»  and  Ptolemy  justly  regaids  them 
as  fbmishing  a  basb  for  the  oonstmction  of  a  map,  after  being 
subjected  to  certain  corrections.  Bat  with  regard  to  the 
remainder  of  the  route  from  the  Stone  Tower  to  Sera,  all  that 
jiiaes  had  bt^en  able  to  collect  was  that  it  was  *'  a  seven 
months'  journey"  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  we  are 
expressly  told  that  he  furuishcd  no  details  of  any  kind  con- 
cerning it.^  The  conclusion  appears  irresistible  that  his  own 
agents  had  not  themselves  performed  the  journey,  but  had 
reeeiyed  the  silk  at  the  Chinese  frontier  from  traders  of  the 
country,  who  would  naturally  give  vague  and  exaggerated 
accounts  of  the  distance  from  which  their  goods  were  brought. 

Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  Marinus  appears  to  have  fallen 
into  the  very  same  error  in  re*^ar(l  to  tliis  distance  as  he  had 
done  with  resjx'ct  to  the  interior  of  Africa  that  of  accei)ting 
the  seven  months  as  if  it  had  been  a  deiinite  statement  of  the 
number  of  days  actually  employed  in  travelling,  and  comput- 
ing from  thence  the  distance  traversed  at  the  rate  of  so  many 
stadia  per  day.  He  thus  arrived  at  the  enormous  result  that 
the  distance  from  the  Stone  Tower  to  the  dty  of  Sera  was  not 
less  than  36,200  stadia,  or  3620  geographical  miles ;  *  and  in 


*  Ptol.  i.  12,  §  8.  _       I  Mt  rwv  hUtvffiitrmif  hrpftta  Ttr^t  # 

rh  rov  x^»^vov  fAifKos). 


•  S.  e  n.uj.n  r  VIII. p.  300.  Hud  Cliap. 
X.  Note  B,  p.  300.  Marinua,  like  laidure 
of  Chuw,  •▼idently  emplo^  Ui«  nune 
of  schoni  as  equivalent  to  pai-!i>;ang8. 

'  Plol.  i.  11,  §  8.  TI.M  w  juntly 
referred  to  hf  Ptolemy  Idmeelf  ti  » 
proof  of  the  exaggeration  of  the  dis- 
tance aaaigned  (crravda  S4  ito)  Mif^^y 


'  Ptol.  i.  12,  f  1.  JVom  tbo  expres- 
sion of  Pttilemy — vK^Bot  -rmv  U  tt;? 
IvTOfiifvov  <rTaSuurfLov  owc/o/mVwk  ara- 
•(«M»--it  seeme  eertein  thftt  thii  wm 

actually  the  mode  of  computntion  em- 
ployed by  Marinas,  preposterous  as  it 
may  appear, 

2m  2 
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layiug  this  down  011  his  map  he  appears  to  have  assumed  that 
the  direction  was  due  east,  so  that  Sera  hiy  (according  to  his 
computation  of  500  stfidia  to  a  degree)  more  than  ninety 
degrees  of  longitude  (!)  east  of  t]ie  Stone  Tower.^  lie  came  to 
the  conclusion  also— upon  what  grounds  we  know  not,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine  what  foundation  he  had  for  the  state- 
ment— ^th%t  the  Stone  Tower  was  situated  in  the  same  latitude 
with  Byzantium  (which  according  to  his  system  he  placed 
moie  than  seren  degrees  north  of  the  parallel  of  Bhodes), 
while  Sera  was  nearly  on  the  same  parallel  witii  tiie  fielles- 
pout,  about  two  degrees  farther  south.* 

§  11.  But  while  the  conchisiou  thus  arrived  at  by  Marinus 
was  vastly  in  excess  of  the  truth,  and  the  attempt  to  assign 
a  definite  ix)sition  in  latitude  and  longitude  to  a  city  con- 
cerning which  he  possessed  such  vague  information  as  Sera 
was  utterly  futile,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  was  the  first 
among  ancient  geographers  to  zeoognize  the  &ct  of  the  yast 
extension  of  the  continent  of  Asia  to  the  east  of  the  Bolor 
range  and  the  confines  of  Bactria»  which  in  the  time  of  Strabo 
still  formed  the  limit  of  geographical  knowledge  in  this  direc- 
tion.* It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  case  also  he  found  a 
confirmation  of  this  imjwrtant  addition  to  the  geography  of 
his  pnMlocossors  in  the  corresponding  extension  which  recent 
/liscoverios  in  the  Indian  Ocean  enabled  and  (in  his  opinion) 
authorised  him  to  give  to  the  southern  coasts  of  Asia,  and  the 
regions  which  were  included  by  the  Greeks  under  the  general 
name  of  India. 

We  here  again  find  him  pursuing  yery  much  the  same 
course,  and  felling  into  the  same  errors,  as  in  regard  to  his 


*  Ibid.  Ptolemy,  who  Tf^tioes  this 
to  one  half,  xeokoi»  it  45^  ;  80  that 
Marinna  must  have  ma<le  it  (x^unl  to 
OOJ'^.  He,  thertforo,  eviduutly  reckoned 
a  degree  of  longitude  in  this  parallel 
of  latitude  as  eqaivalfiiit  to  400  itadia 
or  40  U.  miles. 

*  Ibid.  Ptoleniy  tnatly  points  ont 
that  thia  dUBeienoe  of  latitude  in  itself 


renders  it  clear  that  the  oourse  was 
not  on  a  dlMOt  parallel;  and  that 
ullnwQUce  must  he  made  fi)r  this.  Ilut 
tlie  error  resulting  from  this  cause 
would  be  utterly  insi^uficiint^  when 
!)pj)lied  to  distances  bxku  9A  thcM  sup* 
pusod  by  Marinus. 
«  Bee  CShapter  XXII.  p.  285. 
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parallel  drawn  thiongh  the  centre  of  Aaia.  In  bodi  oases  he 
leally  possessed  infbimation,  though  of  a  Tery  yagae  descrip- 
tion, representing  the  real  ftict  of  a  great  extension  of  conti- 
nental Asia  towards  the  east,  bcyoiul  what  was  known,  or  even 
su8])ected,  by  earlier  geoirrajjhers.  But  the  vagueness  of  this 
information,  and  the  utter  want  of  any  trustworthy  means  of 
correcting  it,  led  him  to  commit  errors  of  the  grossest  descrip- 
tion in  the  attempt  to  apply  it  to  the  construction  of  his 
supposed  map  of  the  world.  These  enon  were  the  more 
inevitable  in  the  case  of  the  southern  coasts  of  Asia,  because 
their  very  peculiar  configuration  rendered  it  impossible  to 
apply  to  them  the  names  and  distances,  which  were  all  that 
was  fiimished  by  merchants  and  navigators,  without  under- 
standing the  real  relations  of  the  places  to  which  they 
referred.* 

§  12.  We  have  already  seen,  in  the  examination  of  the 
Feriplus  of  the  ErythrsBan  Sea,  that  at  the  period  to  which 
that  document  is  to  be  assigned — probably  about  half  a  cen- 
tury before  Marinus — ^the  Greek  traders  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  coasts  and  ports  of  India  down  to  the  tract  now 
known  as  Malabar,  while  their  knowledge  of  the  eastern  coasts 
from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  month  of  the  Ganges  was  extremely 
yague  and  indefinite,  and  beyond  that  great  river  they  could 
not  be  said  to  have  any  geographieal  information  at  all. 
A  great  change  had  however  taken  place  in  this  respect  before 
the  time  of  Marinus.  Not  only  did  that  author  possess  what 
he  considered  as  trustworthy  details,  as  far  as  the  southern- 
most headhind  of  the  peninsuhi  of  India,  to  which  he  gave 


*  The  want  of  correct  bearings,  i  result  would  probably  be  somethiag 
«Iw«3^  one  of  fhe  greatest  diffiealoM  |  enrioaily  diflwent  fran  the  real  eon- 

^vith  the  nn<  i(Mit  ^ooi^raphcre,  would  i  formati»m  of  the  r<i!i>t. 


in  thi8  case  bo  abitolutely  fatal.  If  tbe 
geographieal  alndent  were  at  the  |ne> 
s«Mit  day  to  att«  mpt  to  lay  down  a  map 
of  the  Houth-cikiicrn  portion  of  Asia, 
posattfliitig  correct  distances  by  sea 
mai  point  to  point»  but  witli  no  indi- 
oaUoos  of  boHlngi  or  oounes,  the 


Marinus,  however,  in  this  instance 
did  powooB,  in  a  rough  and  general 
way,  some  niN-ount  of  tluw  bearings: 
but  unfortunately  theeo  were  utterly 
erroneous,  or  had  been  so  expressed  by 
his  infonnantB  m  to  lead  to  enooeoai 
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the  name  of  Cape  Cory,  and  described  it  as  opposite  to  the 
island  of  Taprobane,  and  separating  the  Colohic  and  Argalic 
Gulfs;'  but  he  went  on  to  give  the  names,  distances,  and 
bearings,  of  a  number  of  points  extending  far  away  to  the 
eastward,  and  implying  a  great  extent  of  oountiy  in  that 
direction^  wholly  unknown  to  previous  geogiapheis.  Imper* 
feci  and  enoneons  as  this  infoimation  leally  was,  it  was  not 
superseded  by  any  o(i|ier  until  a  compaiatiyely  late  period; 
and  although  his  successor  Ptolemy  was  able  to  make  con- 
siderable additions  to  the  facts  collected  by  Marinns,  and 
to  correct  his  conclusions  on  some  points  of  detail,  he  cannot 
be  considered  as  having  carried  his  real  geographical  know- 
ledge beyond  the  limits  attained  by  his  predecessor. 

Starting  Irom  the  Promontory  of  Cory,  which  both  he  and 
Ptolemy  regarded  as  a  well-established  point,  concerning  which 
there  was  no  dispute  (though  their  idea  of  its  position  was 
in  fact  very  erroneous),  he  stated  that  this  was  followed  by 
a  gulf,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  the  Argaric,  having  an 
extent  of  3040  stadia^  as  far  as  a  city  called  Cuiula,  sitoated 
to  the  north-east  of  Cape  Cory.  From  thence  the  course  of 
navigation  lay  to  the  south-east,  for  a  distance  of  9450  stadia, 
as  far  as  a  place  called  Palura,  which  he  regarded  as  the 
commencement  of  the  great  Gangetic  Gulf,®  the  circnmference 
of  which  he  estimated  at  19,000  stadia,  while  the  distance 
across  it  in  a  direct  line,  from  Palura  to  a  place  called  Sada 
was  13,000  stadia,  in  a  direction  from  west  to  east.  Again, 
from  Sada  to  the  city  of  TamaU  was  3500  stadia  towards  the 


'  It  mutt  be  borne  in  mind  thet,  tm 

we  have  seen  in  examining  the  Pen'plus, 
Gape  Gary  did  not  coneepoDd  to  Cape 
Oomorfn— tbe  real  aoutbern  extremity 

of  Imlirt — but  was  ii  licadliind  con- 
siderably Ui  the  north-eaat  of  it,  bound- 
ing the  gulf  oalled  by  ancient  geo- 
graphera  the  Colohic  Oulf.  lint 
tliiH  wns  tho  point  directly  opposite  to 
Ceylon,  aTid  the  nearest  to  it,  and  it 
waa  always  assumed  that  that  island 
lay  due  south  of  India,  it  waa  oooaideied 


at  ft  mtniftl  ia&venoa  that  Gape  Ooiy 
^vas  the  Boutbemmost  point  of  tt» 

peninsula. 
>  i  18,  §§  5,  7.  The  recognition  «f 

tho  exiKtt'iu'c  of  11 1  is  great  gulf  was  in 
itself  au  important  step  in  the  geo- 
grapbioal  knowledge  of  tneae  countries, 
'  which  was  apparently  first  ma4le  by 
Marinus.  The  author  of  the  PtHfitu 
had  evidently  no  diiitinct  nutious  u^on 
tiie  snlgeet. 
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Bouth-eairt,  and  from  Tamala  to  the  €k>lden  Cheracmese  1600 
stadia  more,  still  in  the  same  dixection. 
Thus  fxr  we  haye  no  distinct  indication  of  the  authorities 

upon  which  3Iurinus  relied :  but  beyond  this  point  he  appears 
to  have  had  no  other  account  than  that  of  one  Alexander — 
otherwise  unknown,  but  probably  himself  a  trader — who  gave 
no  estimates  of  distance,  but  stated  vaguely  that  from  the 
Golden  Oheraonese  the  coast  faced  the  Bouih — that  is  to  say^ 
nn  from  west  to  east — ^for  a  distance  of  twenty  days'  foyage, 
as  as  a  dty  called  Zabn,  from  whence  the  conise  lay  to 
the  eastwaid  of  south  for  a  yoyage  of  ^some  days"  as  frr 
as  a  place  called  Oattigara,  apparently  an  emporinm  of  some 
importance,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  the  object,  as  well  as 
the  limit,  of  the  mercantile  voyafjes  in  this  direction.^ 

§  13.  The  periplus  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  east  of  Cape 
Comohn  thus  presented  to  us  is  curious  and  interesting,  if  it 
be  only  as  proving  that  the  ancient  navigators  in  those  days 
frequented  the  coasts  beyond  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  had 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  conntries  of  south-eastern  Asia 
&r  beyond  what  had  been  previously  attained.  Nor  can  it  be 
reasonably  donbted  that  snch  definite  statements  as  those 
given  by  Marinus  rested  upon  some  real  basis  of  fact,  howerer 
difficult  it  may  be  at  the  present  day  to  discover  and  interpret 
it.  The  attempt  to  reconcile  th«'m  with  the  existing  geography 
of  these  countries,  and  identify  the  particular  localities  named, 
may  indeed  be  fairly  pronounced  to  be  hopeless.  It  is  re- 
markable that  not  one  of  the  names  here  mentioned — after 
quitting  the  Argaric  Gulf— is  to  be  found  in  the  Periplus 
of  the  Erythnean  Sea ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  none  of  the 
names  giyen  in  that  document  are  to  be  found  in  this  notice  of 
Marinus.  Hence  no  assistance  can  be  deriyed  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  two  ;  while  the  apparent  confirmation  of  them 
by  the  re-appearance  of  the  same  names  in  Ptolemy  loses  all 
yalue,  when  we  consider  that  that  author  confessedly  based 
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this  portion  of  his  work  for  the  most  part  on  the  materials 
furnished  by  Marinas.  It  wouhl  appear,  indeed,  distinctly 
that  the  later  author  had  no  geographical  data  (in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word)  upon  which  to  rely,  beyond  those  of  his  '* 
predecessor,  and  in  oorrecting  the  construction  of  his  map  he 
18  compelled  to  have  reconrae  to  mere  arbitrary  amendments, 
without  appealing  to  fresh  measnrements  or  obserrations. 

It  must  be  admitted— if  we  can  trust  to  the  critioisms  of 
Ptolemy — ^that  the  use  made  by  Marinns  of  the  new  materials 
at  his  disposition  was  in  the  highest  degree  nnskilfiil  and  * 
tmscientific.    He  appears  to  have  taken  the  distances  furnished  I 
by  his  informants  and  added  them  up  together,  as  if  they  were 
all  along  the  same  paralhd,  though  he  himself  had  reported  l 
that  the  course  was  in  some  instances  to  the  north-east,  in  ] 
others  to  the  south-east.   By  this  means  he  necessarily  added  [ 
materially  to  the  distance  in  lonccitude  between  Cape  Cory  \ 
and  the  Grolden  Gheisonese,  and  carried  the  latter  far  too  much 
to  the  east,  even  accoiding  to  the  statements  fdmished  by 
himself.  But  still  more  extraordinary  was  the  manner  in 
which  he  dealt  with  the  very  imperfect  data  that  he  possessed 
concerning  the  distance  from  the  Golden  CShenonese  to  Catti- 
gara,  the  remotest  point  of  which  he  attempted  to  determine 
the  position.    Here,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  no  information  ! 
beyond  the  general  statement  that  it  was  twenty  days*  voyage 
from  the  Chersonese  to  Zabte,  along  a  coast  facing  to  the  south, 
and  that  the  course  from  thence  to  Gattigara  was  to  the  south- 
east for  "a  voyage  of  some  days;"  a  strangely  yagoe  ex- 
pression, but  which  Marinus  (if  we  may  accept  the  statement 
of  Ptolemy)  interpreted  still  more  strangely  as  meaning  a 
voyage  of  many  days'  duration,  and  actually  assumed,  %pon 
auihortiyt  that  the  distance  of  Zabie  from  Gattigara  was  greater 
than  that  from  the  Gk>ldeR  Chersonese!   Such  a  mode  of 
dealing  with  his  autliorities  apjiears  incredible,  without  some 
expliuiatioii  which  rtoleniy  has  not  furuislied  us.    It  appears 
not  improbable  that  one  motive  which  induced  ^Marinusto  give 
this  enormous  extension  to  the  lands  in  the  south-east  of  Asia^ 
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was  in  order  to  Ining  its  eastemmoat  extremity  into  the  same 
longitude  as  that  in  which  he  had  already  placed  Seift.  That 
Cattigara,  the  farthest  point  known  to  him  from  his  maritime 
itineraries,  was  situated  nearly  on  the  same  meridian  with  the 
capital  of  the  Seres — the  most  easterly  inland  city  with  which 
he  was  acquainted — appears  to  have  formed  a  settled  point  in 
his  geognii)liical  system ;  and  we  have  seen  in  many  instances 
how  readily  the  Greek  geo^^rnphers  were  always  disposed  to 
make  the  facts  accord  with  their  preconceived  conclusions. 

§  14.  The  result  derived  by  Marinus  from  these  calculations 
was  to  place  Gattigara  at  a  distance  of  not  less  than  100  degrees 
of  hmgitade^  or  nearly  50,000  stadia^  east  of  Gape  Gory ;  and 
as  he  placed  that  promontory  in  125^  degrees  of  east  longitude, 
measured  from  the  meridian  of  the  Fortunate  Islands,  he 
arriyed  at  the  conclusion  that  the  total  length  of  the  inhabited 
world  was,  in  round  nnmbers,  225  degrees,  equiTalent,  accord- 
ing to  his  calculation,  to  112,500  stadia.  As  lie  adopted  the 
system  of  Posidonius,  which  gave  only  180,000  stadia  for  the 
circumference  of  the  globe,  he  thus  made  the  portion  of  it 
which  he  supposed  to  be  known  to  extend  over  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  circumference.  His  position  of  Cape  Cory, 
which  was  adopted  by  Ptolemy  as  a  point  well  established,  was 
already  nearly  34  degrees  too  far  to  the  east  ;^  but  it  was  by 
giying  the  enormous  extension  we  haye  pointed  out  to  the 
coast  of  Asia  beyond  that  promontory,  that  he  fell  into  this 
stupendous  error,  which,  though  partly  corrected  by  Ptolemy, 
was  destined  to  exercise  so  great  an  influence  upon  the  future 
progress  of  geography. 

§  15.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  though  it  is  not  distinctly 
stated  by  Ptolemy,  that  Marinus,  in  common  with  his  successor. 


»  Cape  Cory  if  plaood  by  rtolemy 
(i.  14,  §  <J),  who  on  tuifl  point  appttrently 
follows  Marintu,  in  125''  E.  longitnile ; 
it  is  really  ritoated  80°  east  of  ftreon- 
wich,  or  98°  east  of  Ferro;  but  as 
Ptolemy  matle  a  fundamental  error  in 
the  pamoa  of  hif  ptimaiy  meridiAn  of 


nearly  7°,  this  rauat  be  fwldod  to  the 
amount  of  his  ormr  in  this  instance. 
He  himself  states  (2.  r.)  thut  Gnpe  Cory 
was  120''  cast  of  the  muuth  uf  tho 
Bflotis  :  the  real  difTerenco  of  loogiktido 
being  only  HGP  20'. 
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adopted  the  view  entertained  by  Hippaiohus,  but  which  had 
been  geneially  xejeoted  by  the  geogiaphen  of  the  inteimediate 
period,  aooording  to  whioh  the  known  porkionB  of  the  earth, 
instead  of  being  snnonnded  on  all  rides  by  the  ooean,  were 
connected  by  unknown  lands,  so  that  the  Atlantic  and  Indian 
Oceans  were  separated  from  one  another  and  had  no  mntnal 
connexion.  Nor  does  he  seem  to  have  admitted  the  existence 
of  a  sea  to  the  east  of  Asia,  but  attributed  to  that  continent  an 
indefinite  and  unknown  extension  towards  the  east. 

We  have  unfortunately  no  information  as  to  the  reasons. 
that  induced  him  to  depart  from  the  sounder  views  of  Eratos- 
thenes and  Strabo  upon  this  fundamental  conception  of  geo* 
giaphy.  But  it  is  a  pkusible  conjecture  that  it  was  the  great 
eztenrion  in  the  knowledge  of  distant  lands  revealed  by  recent 
discoveries — an  extriuion  supposed  to  be  much  greater  than 
it  really  was — that  led  readily  to  the  belief  of  other  lands  still 
unknown ;  while  the  greatly  increased  dimensions  which  the 
continents  of  Asia  and  Africa  assumed  upon  the  iiiaj)  of  the 
world  in  consequence  of  these  discoveries  rendered  it  much 
more  difficult  to  accept  the  hypothesis  of  a  continuous  ocean 
extending  around  them.  So  long  as  Africa  was  supposed, 
as  it  had  been  by  earlier  geographers,  to  extend  but  a  few 
deprrees  south  of  the  land  of  the  Sembritae  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Bed  Sea,  and  not  even  to  approach  to  the  equator,  it  was 
eaqr  to  believe  in  its  circnmnavigation,  as  at  least  a  geogra- 
phical posribiHty,  if  not  as  an  established  &ct.  But  when  it 
was  found  that  the  continent  stretched  away  for  twenty  and 
thirty  days*  voyage  to  the  south  of  Cape  Aromata,  and  that 
even  when  navigators  had  reached  (as  they  supposed)  as  far 
as  the  southern  tropic  there  was  still  no  end  of  the  land,  it 
was  not  an  unnatural  reaction  to  assume  its  indefinite  exten- 
sion, and  refuse  to  believe  in  the  old  notion,  of  its  peninsular 
character. 

Much  the  same  thing  must  have  taken  place  with  regard  to 
Aria.  Vague  as  were  the  notMUis  concerning  China  and  the 
lands  beyond  the  Ganges  which  had  come  to  be  received  as 
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admitted  facts,  they  were  sufficient  to  show  that  that  p^reat 
oontineat  had  an  extent  far  beyond  what  had  been  dreamt  of 
by  earlier  geographers,  and  that  the  hypothetii^  ao  long 
aooepted  as  an  established  truth,'  of  an  eastern  ocean,  sweeping 
round  at  once  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  to  the  northern 
shores  of  Scythia  and  the  opening  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  was 
utterly  erroneous  and  impossible.  Hence  it  seemed  not  un- 
reasonable to  assume  that  no  such  ocean  existed  at  all,  and 
this  belief  led  systematic  geographers  to  adopt  the  bold 
hypothesis  which  found  favour  with  Ptolemy,  and  connect 
the  extreme  points  that  were  then  known  of  Africa  and  Asia 
by  a  supposed  line  of  coast  extending  continuously  from  the 
one  to  the  other. 

§  16.  Still  more  unfortunate  for  the  cause  of  geographical 
science  was  the  view  taken  up  by  Marinas  upon  another  of  its 
fondamental  principles,  in  regard  to  which  he  in  like  manner 
departed  twrn  the  sounder  views  that  had  before  been  generally 
adopted,  and  in  which  also  he  was  followed  by  his  socoessor 
Ptolemy.  We  haTe  seen  that  the  measurement  of  the  eardi^s 
.  circumference  by  Eratosthenes,  though  sanctioned  by  the 
great  authority  of  his  successor  Hipparchus,  and  generally 
adopted  by  subsequent  geographers,^  had  not  Imch  universally 
recognized,  and  that  Posidonius  had  instituted  a  separate 
iuTestigation,  the  result  of  which  was  to  reduce  the  circum- 
ference of  the  globe  to  only  180,000  stadia,  or  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  that  determined  by  Eratosthenes.^  According  to 
this  calcnlatiwi,  of  oonise  the  length  of  a  degree  of  latitude,  or 
of  longitude  at  the  eqnattv,  was  reduced  from  700  to  500 
stadia;  and  this  ooncliision  was  adopted  both  by  Marinus  and 
Ptolemy,  and  made  the  basis  of  the  graduation  of  their  maps. 
"While  the  result  obtained  by  Eratosthenes  was  about  a  seventh 
part  in  excess  of  the  truth — the  real  number  of  stadia  in  a 


'  We  havo  poen  that  this  riew,  I  of  Krnt«»-thonpfl  till  that  of  Skimbo. 

though  iu  fact  bun  tl  upon  nothing  but  i  S<e  Chapter  XXII.  p.  286. 

mere  conjecture,  continued  to  be  re-  I  •  ^ee  Chapter  XXIV.  p.  380. 

eeiftd  vitlumt  inqaiiy  foxn  (ha  time  '  «  8m  Chapter  XVUL  p.  96. 
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degree  bong  just  about  600 — that  of  Posidonius  fell  short 
of  it  by  one-sixtb :  so  tbat,  far  from  mathematical  geography 
having  made  any  real  progress  in  this  respect  in  the  interval 
between  Eratosthenes  and  Ptolemy,  the  great  Alexandrian 
astronomer  was  actually  content  to  base  his  whole  system  upon 
a  calculation  considerably  wider  of  the  truth  than  that  followed 
by  his  predecessors  nearly  four  centuries  before. 

§  17.  liut  the  consequences  of  this  error  in  the  geographical 
works  of  Marinus  and  Ptolemy  were  far  greater  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  been,  from  the  attempt  which  they  made 
to  give  to  their  treatises  a  strictly  scientific  character.  It  was 
of  comparatively  little  importance  in  the  comprehensive  work 
of  8trabo  what  measurement  he  assumed  for  a  degree,  because, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  after  discussing  the  principles  of 
mathematioal  geography  in  his  two  first  books,  he  lays  the 
subject  wholly  aside^  and  never  attempts  to  correct  the  state- 
ments of  distances,  or  determine  the  configuration  of  the 
countries  he  describes,  by  reference  to  latitudes  and  longitudes. 
With  Ptolemy,  and  to  a  great  extent  with  Marinus  also,  the 
case  was  directly  the  contrary.  80  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge, 
in  the  absence  of  his  work  itself,  Marinus  confined  himself, 
as  did  Ptolemy  after  him,  almost  entirely  to  the  collection  of 
the  materials  necessary  to  the  preparation  of  a  more  complete 
and  satisfiEMstory  map  of  the  world  (as  well  as  separate  maps 
of  its  subordinate  divisions)  than  had  hitherto  been  possible ; 
and  the  execution  of  this  task,  -in  anything  like  a  scientific 
manner,  was  necessarily  dependent  throughout  upon  his  first 
conceptions  of  mathematical  geography. 

§  18.  We  have  seen  that  Hipparchus  had  long  before  eon- 
eeived  the  idea  of  a  map  of  the  known  world,  based  on  strictly 
scientific  principles,  in  which  every  locality  of  importance 
should  be  laid  down  uceording  to  its  latitude  and  longitude, 
these  being  determined  in  every  instance  by  a-stronomical 
observations.  But  such  a  conception,  while  it  does  honour  to 
his  sagacity  as  a  theoretical  philosopher,  was  in  his  time 
utterly  impossible  to  execute  in  practice ;  and  the  intervening 
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centuries — ^while  they  had  added  much  to  the  eztenrion  of 
geographical  knowledge,  so  far  as  a  general  aoquaintanoe  with 
distant  countries  and  previously  unknown  regions,  as  well  as 
to  more  accurate  notions  of  the  physical  geography  and  con- 
figuration of  the  lands  already  known— had  contributed  yery 
little  to  such  a  basis  of  scientifio  observation  as  Hipparchus 
had  justly  seen  to  be  the  indispensable  requisite  for  accurate 
geography.  From  the  time  of  the  great  astronomer  indeed 
the  idea  seems  to  have  been  practically  laid  aside,  and 
Marinus  apjMiars,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  have  been  the  first  to 
take  it  up  again.  He  was  undoubtedly  well  aware  of  the  im- 
perfect character  of  the  means  at  liis  command,  and  could  not 
hope  to  realise  eyen  in  an  approximate  degree  the  conception 
which  he  proposed  to  himself;  but  he  thought,  and  justly 
thought,  that  by  keeping  this  object  steadily  in  view,  and 
making  use  of  all  such  materiab  as  he  could  bring  together  to 
assist  in  forming  an  improyed  picture  of  the  earth's  wsrhce,  of 
the  configuration  of  its  lands  and  seas,  and  the  position  of  the 
must  important  cities,  he  would  succeed  at  least  in  producing 
a  map  of  the  world  surpassingly  any  of  those  that  had  been 
framed  by  his  predecessors.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the 
attempt  was  to  a  considerable  extent  crowned  with  success. 
Great  as  were  the  errors  into  which  he  fell  in  regard  to  the 
more  distant  and  unexplored  regions  with  which  we  haye  just 
been  dealing,  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  ma^  of  Europe,  and 
the  parts  of  Asia  and  AMca  adjoining  the  Mediterranean,  as 
well  88  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  interior  of  Asia,  dis- 
played a  decided  adyance  upon  all  that  had  preceded  it 

§  19.  It  is  especially  in  regard  to  this  portion  of  his  geogra- 
phical work  that  Ptolemy,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  has  adopted 
the  conclusions  of  his  predecessor  in  almost  all  cases,  where 
he  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  point  out  his  departure 
from  them.^    We  must  therefore  in  general  regard  the  extant 

work  of  Ptolemy,  as  representing,  so  far  as  the  positiye  geo-> 

 » 

•  L  19,  §  1. 
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giaphical  data  are  conoemed,  the  results  of  the  laboms  of 
Marinus,  and  based  upon  his  oondosions  in  the  absence  of 
later  and  more  authentic  infonnation.  Bnt  in  legaid  to  the 
fonn,  and  anangement  of  hia  materials,  the  work  of  Maiinns 
appears  to  have  been  fiir  inferior  to  that  of  his  socoessor. 
Ptolemy  repeatedly  finds  firalt  with  its  mnltifarions  character, 
and  with  the  manner  in  which  it  was  divided  into  separate 
portions,  containing  the  discussion  of  different  parts  of  the 
subject,  the  conclusions  of  which  were  not  always  consistent 
with  one  another.  Thus  he  discussed  the  longitudes  in  one 
part  of  his  work,  and  the  latitudes  in  another ;  an  arrange- 
ment, as  Ptolemy  points  out,  Tery  inoouTenient  for  any  one 
who  wished  to  lay  down  on  the  map  the  position  of  any  given 
place  or  country.'  But  it  must  be  remembered  lhat  Marinus 
had  in  the  first  instance  to  bring  together  his  various  materials 
from  a  number  of  different  souTces  and  discuss  the  results  to 
be  derived  from  them  ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  his  work  was  occupied  with  such 
discussions,  before  he  was  able  to  present  the  results  to  his 
readers  in  a  definite  form.  Ptolemy  on  the  other  hand  found 
the  materials  accumulated  by  Marinus  ready  to  his  hand, 
and  was  content  in  most  cases  to  accept  his  conclusions  with- 
out further  enquiry.  It  was  therefore  comparatively  easy  for 
him  to  present  the  results  thus  assumed  in  a  more  scientific 
form,  and  one  at  the  same  time  more  convenient  Ibr  the 
ordinary  student 

It  must  be  admitted,  moreover,  that  the  very  definite  and 
symmetrical  form  in  which  these  materials  were  arranged  by 
Ptolemy,  and  the  apparent  precision  of  his  results,  has  a 
strong  tendency  to  conceal  from  his  readers  the  iiii])erlect 
nature  of  the  foundation  on  which  they  rested :  while  the 
minute  and  multifarious  discussions  in  which  Marinus  appears 
to  have  indulged,  could  not  but  throw  much  light  upon  the 
true  chaiacter  of  his  authorities,  and  would  doubtless  have 
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revealed  to  us,  had  they  been  preserved,  the  suurces  and 
origin  of  many  of  the  errors  in  Ptolemy's  great  work,  which 
at  present  appear  unaccountable.  As  it  is,  the  few  sections  of 
his  first  book  in  which  the  later  geographer  discusses  some  of 
the  conclusions  of  his  predecessor,  and  explains  his  reasons  for 
differing  from  him,  are  d  vital  importance  in  enabling  ns  to 
jndge  ot  bis  mode  of  anlTingat  his  own  resnltB^and  to  estimate 
at  their  trae  yaloe  the  specious,  and  apparently  definite,  state- 
ments with  which  he  has  filled  the  rest  of  his  work. 

§  20.  In  another  respect  also  the  work  of  Marinus  was 
certainly  inferior  to  that  of  his  successor.  His  mode  of  con- 
structing his  map  was  still  of  a  very  rude  and  simple  descrip- 
tion. He  was  content  to  draw  his  parallels  of  latitude  and 
meridians  of  longitude  as  straight  lines  at  right  angles  with 
each  other :  taking  at  the  same  time  the  parallel  of  36° — that 
passing  through  the  Strait  of  the  Columns  and  the  Island  of 
Bhodes — as  the  foundation  of  his  map,  and  setting  off  the 
degrees  of  longitade  along  this,  according  to  their  dne  pro- 
portion to  those  of  latitnde—withoat  attempting  to  preserve 
the  correct  proportion  along  the  other  parallels.'  Sndi  a  map 
was  of  coarse  mathematically  incorrect,  bnt,  in  regard  to  the 
countries  surrounding  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
error  would  not  be  very  considerable,  while  in  respect  to  the 
more  distant  countries  to  the  uortliand  south, the  geographical 
information  possessed  either  by  ]Marinus  or  Ptolemy  was  not 
sufficiently  accurate  to  render  the  error  arising  from  this  course 
of  any  material  importance.  It  would  rather  appear  indeed 
that  Marinus  had  himself  taken  this  view  of  his  subject,  as, 
according  to  Ptolemy,  he  criticised  all  previous  attempts  at 
representing  the  spherical  surfMse  of  the  globe  on  a  plane  map, 
and  yet  acquiesced  in  the  use  of  the  most  imperfect  of  alL' 
Yet  this  method  was  the  same  employed  by  Ptolemy  himself 
in  regard  to  all  his  maps  of  particular  countries :  and  though 
of  course  its  errors  would  be  greatly  magnified  when  applied  to 
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the  whole  surface  of  the  habitable  world,  Marinus  may  still 
have  thought — as  was  really  the  case — ^that  those  errors  would 
be  trifling,  when  compared  with  those  resulting  from  imperfeot 
infofination  and  inaccnxately  leported  distanoes.  Such  was 
the  conclusion  aniyed  at  by  Stiabo/  and  -though  the  moie 
aceuiate  mathematical  mind  of  Ptolemy  enabled  him  to  supply 
improved  methods  of  delineating  tiie  earth*s  surfiice,  his 
theoretical  skill  was  so  far  in  advance  of  his  material  kuow- 
ledj^e,  tliat  the  improvement  of  the  resulting  map  from  this 
cause  was  really  of  comparatively  little  significance. 

§  21.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  enter  into  a 
detailed  examination  of  the  results  attained  by  JMarinus,  or  the 
positive  adyauces  which  he  made  in  geographical  knowledge. 
Ptolemy,  as  has  been  already  stated,  freely  admits  that  he 
made  the  work  of  his  predecessor  the  basis  of  his  own,  and 
adopted  all  his  conclusions  where  he  had  no  especial  reason 
for  deviating  from  them.  But  as  he  has  certainly  not  indi- 
cated in  all  cases  such  deviations,  or  pointed  out  where  he 
possessed  additional  information,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
discriminate  between  what  is  really  due  to  ^lariuus  and  what 
belongs  to  his  successor.  It  will  therefore  be  the  safest  course, 
as  well  as  the  most  convenient,  to  reserve  all  such  examination 
for  the  still  extant  work  of  Ptolemy,  merely  noticing  in 
passing  those  particular  points  in  which  he  has  specially 
referred  to  that  of  the  Tyrian  geographer. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  real  merits  of  the  work  of 
Marinus,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  singularly  un- 
fortunate in  being  followed  almost  immediately  by  a  writer  of 
so  great  and  well-earned  a  reputation  as  Ptolemy,  who,  besides 
bringing  to  the  task  a  far  greater  amount  of  mathematical  and 
astronomic^il  knowledge,  arranged  the  materials  tliat  he  found 
collected,  in  so  convenient  and  at  the  same  time  (in  appearance 
at  least)  so  scientific  a  form,  as  to  suit  the  requirements  of  all 
ordinary  students.   The  effect  appears  to  have  been  so  com- 
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pletely  to  supersede  the  work  of  the  Tyrian  geographer,  that 
his  name  is  not  even  mentioned  by  any  subsequent  writer,  and 
we  should  never  have  heard  of  his  existence  had  it  not  been 
for  the  candid  manner  in  which  Ptolemy  himself  admits  his 
obligations  to  bis  obscure  piedecessor.  The  work  of  the  great 
Alexandrian  astronomer,  on  the  other  band,  early  established 
a  paramount  autbority  in  tbe  field  of  geography  also,  and  was 
regarded  witb  a  Uind  xeverenoe  wbiob  it  in  reality  litUe 
deserved.  Its  real  merits  were  great,  bnt  it  was  doubtless 
owing  in  great  measure  to  its  external  form  and  arrangement, 
as  well  as  to  the  period  at  wbiob  it  was  produeed,  tbat  its 
author  obtained  a  position  as  marked,  and  an  influence  as 
durable,  in  regard  to  the  future  progress  of  geography  as  to 
tbat  of  astronomy. 


VOIi.  IL 
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CHAPTER  XXVm. 

PTOLBMT, 

Pabt  1. — Si8  Qeographical  System, 

$  1.  Claudius  "Ptolkiueob,  mate  oominoiily  known  by  the 
familiar  appellation  of  Ptolemy,  was  a  natiTO  of  E<j:ypt,  and 
lived  and  wrote  at  Alexandria  about  the  middle  ol  tin-  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  These  few  words  comprise  all 
that  we  know  concerninc;  the  man  who  has  k'ft  one  of  the  best- 
known  names  of  anti(iuity,  and  whose  scientific  writings  exer- 
cised an  influence  x)ver  succeeding  centuries  second  only  to 
that  of  Aristotle.'  No  other  particulars  of  his  life  are  recorded 
to  ns  on  any  trustworthy  authority :  the  statement  that  he  was 
horn  at  Pelusium  appears  to  be  erroneous,^  bat  the  point  ia  one 
of  little  consequence.  It  is  far  more  important  to  determine 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  period  at  which  he  flourished,  and  at 
which  his  great  works  were  produced.  Here  also  we  are 
wholly  in  want  of  any  definite  external  information :  but  as 
i\Ir.  De  IMorj^au  observes,  "  an  jistronomer  always  leaves  hia. 
date  in  his  works,"  and  it  is  certain  that  he  madt?  observations 
in  A.D.  139  ;  and  that  his  «jjreat  astronomicid  treatise  is  subse- 
quent to  that  date.'  It  may  be  considered  cert^un  also  that  he 
survived  tlie  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  who  died  in  a.d.  161 ; ' 
and  as  his  geographical  work  was  certainly  subsequent  to  the 

'  It  is  (leriv'  <l  only  from  a  misoon-  '  *  Tlic  di  ath  <>f  Antoninus  is  mrn- 

eeptiou  oi  an  ejtithct  upplietl  to  him  by  ^  tiont'd  iu  ihv  ehronologioal  work  of 

many  of  his  Arabic  cominentator^  or  j  Ptolemy  ctillod  Kaywv  Batrixduy  ;  the 

followers.   (See  Forbiger,  Q^ographief  i  authenticity  of  which  is  not  dinputt-d; 

vol.  i.  p.  492.)  I  and  tliough  aucU  tabled  were  always 

*  See  the  article  ProLEXiEUS  by  Mr.  I  liable  to  additkms  from  anbeeqiMOt 

J)v  Mnr^an.  in  T^r.  Smith's  Dictionary  editors,  there  is  no  reason  to  suapeot 

oj  AncieiU  JOoyrapttyi  vol.  iiL  p.  570.  buch  an  interpolation  in  this  caae. 
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completion  of  his  main  astronomical  one,*  we  cimnot  be  far 
wrong  in  assigning  it  to  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Anto- 
ninus, or  to  about  A.D.  150-lGO. 

}  2.  We  haye  already  had  occasion,  in  diacnssing  the  work 
of  Marinns  of  Tyre,  to  point  out  the  obligations  which  Ptolemy  . 
owed  to  that  author,  and  the  relations  which  they  bore  to  one 
another.  It  is  altogether  unjust  to  stigmatise  Ptolemy  as  a 
plagiarist,  or  to  charge  him,  as  some  mo<leru  writers  have  done, 
with  plundering  his  prtMh-crssor,^  because  he  madn  use  of  the 
materials  which  had  been  accumulated  by  Marinus,  and  put  them 
ihto  a  more  scientitic,  as  well  as  more  convenient  shape.  Every 
writer  on  geography  since  the  time  of  Eratosthenes  had  con- 
tributed something  to  the  extension  of  the  knowledge  of  the  In- 
habited World,  as  it  was  termed  by  the  Greeks,  bat  the  additions 
and  alterations  thus  made  in  the  general  outline  of  the  map  were, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  comparatively  inconsiderable  in  the 
interval  between  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo ;  and  the  map  of  the 
world,  as  conceived  by  the  latter  geographer,  was  still  substan- 
tially the  same,  in  its  leading  features  and  general  dimensions, 
as  that  of  Eratosthenes  nearly  three  centuries  before.  But  the 
case  was  very  different  with  the  century  that  ibilowed  the  age 
<^StEaba  Many  causes,  as  we  have  seen,  were  at  work  to 
promote  the  extension  of  geographical  science,  and  there  were 
certainly  not  wanting  wnteis  to  register  the  new  facts  thus 
recorded,  and  add  them  to  ihe  domain  of  knowledge  previously 
acquired.  The  very  terms  in  which  Ptolemy  refers  to  Marinus 
as  the  latest,  as  well  cic^i  the  most  diligent,  of  those  writers  who, 
"  within  his  own  time,"  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  com- 
pilation of  geographiad  information,^  show  that  there  had  been 

*  He  hinuelf  refers  to  his  great  ,  geographical  work  iti  which  lie  would 

•■tronoiuicalworkby  tltc  nuMioof  Ma09-  i  mdkate  the  positionei  of  the  principal 

futriKi)  (rvvra^is  ( thu  title  which  itbr  nra  plncea  ou  the  caitli'8  surface  by  their 

ill  the  original,  though  more  c-ouiuiouly  hititiuh^^  and  longitiuUii. 

known  as  MeydXti  Hrra^is)  in  the  *  Stt- tho  article  Ptoijemke  by  Malta 

tit?hth  bookof  hlH  gto^rnphy  (c.  2,  §3;.  Bruu  in  the  liUMjraphu;  i'liir^rtuUr. 

Mureuvcr  in  the  tk-i-ond  Uxjk  uf  thu  I      *  Aoku  tif  Mapiros  i  Tvotos  vffjaj6s 

tame  work  ithe  Alma^ost  as  it  is  t«  TiSir  asal'^^f  Ka2fi«r&««0i|t4nrevdi|» 

communly  tirmed)  he  distinctly  inti-  '  <«iiik\t&     /lifci  tw^y.  L  6»  §  1. 

tuatc-s  his  iuteution  of  compufeing  a  I 
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« long  SQOoefldcm  cf  nidi  writen,  down  alnuMi  to  the  data  at 
which  '^tolemj  himaelf  took  up  the  task  of  oo-oidiiuiting  the 
masB  of  materials  thus  collected  into  a  systematie  and  organic 

whole. 

§  3.  To  this  task  indeed  Ptolemy  devoted  himself  much  more 
in  the  spirit  of  an  astronomer  than  of  a  geographer  in  the  higher 
sense  of  the  word.    No  trace  is  found  in  his  work  of  such  a  phy- 
sical description  of  the  world,  or  of  the  different  countries  com- 
prised in  it,  as  the  true  geographer  should  propose  to  himselt  sr 
of  a  sense  of  the  impoftanoe  of  moontain  ehiiins^  men^  lakss* 
and  inland  seas,  as  not  only  detennining  the  oimSigatmAm  of 
oonntriesy  hnt  inflnencing  their  climates,  their  natural  ptodno* 
tions,  and  the  condition  of  their  inhalntants.  In  thk  impetA 
Strabo  was  greatly  his  superior,  and  indeed  stands  alone  among 
ancient  writers,  far  as  is  even  his  work  from  fulfilling  the  require 
ments  of  modern  geograpiiical  science.    What  Ptolemy  under- 
took was  merely  "  to  reform  the  map  of  the  world,"'  not  oniyJar 
the  addition  of  what  had  been  unknown  to  his  predecessors,  hat 
hj  the  application  to  it  throughout  of  a  more  scientific  systen^ 
hased  upon  sound  astronomical  principles.   He  took  up  again, 
in  &ct,  the  idea  which  had  heen  long  hefoie  put  fawnrd  hf 
Hipparchusy  hut  which  that  great  astronomer  did  not  attempt 
to  realiie  from  a  sense  of  the  utter  inadequacy  of  his  materiala 
Ptolemy  was  more  confident;  and  though  he  did  not  disirui?*^ 
from  himself  the  deficiency  of  the  means  at  his  command,  an-i 
the  impossibility  of  executing  his  task  in  a  really  seientJtic 
manner,  he  appears  to  have  thought  that  he  could  bring  to  the 
work  resources  greatly  exceeding  those  of  his  predecesson^aad 
should  be  able  to  attain  to  results  sufficiently  satiafiMtey  la 
justify  his  having  made  the  attonpt 

§  4.  In  proposing  to  himself  the  task  of  refonning  the  msp 


7  In  the  opening  aentenoe  of  hia 
trt^atise  (i.  c  1.  §  1)  he  deeeribee  geo- 
graphy in  terma  which  wmilJ  fceiu  t/i 
limit  it  solely  to  the  art  of  drawing  a 
map  of  the  world,  in  oooformitj  with 


I  is  well  pointed  out  bj  WiUboy  m  km 

I  nntnn  nii  tlin  |  ii.n  "riiilifiii  fwa 

gniphia  eat  hi>  (le-lini  aii  li  t»iclii 
gengxaphicas and  throughoat  bm 
llirt  book  tiMiiMi«onc«i>£a  trig  ti 
ftNiml  to  |ii0vaQ* 
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of  the  world  as  it  pre^omly  existed,  he  was  only  undertakmg 
wliat  had  been  befoie  attempted,  inth  mm  or  lesB  saocen, 
both  by  Eiatoethenee  and  by  his  own  immediate  piedeoeMOf 
HariniiB,  as  well  as  in  a  less  degree  by  many  other  geo- 
graphen.*  Bat  the  method  to  which  he  had  reoonrse  was  one 
entirely  new.  Adopting  the  seientifio  conception  of  Hip- 
parchus  that  a  map  of  the  world  could  only  be  laid  down 
correctly  by  determining  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  all  the 
principal  points  on  its  surface — a  method  of  which  his  own 
knowledge  of  astronomy  led  him  fully  to  appreciate  the  value- 
he  was  at  the  same  time  well  aware  that  in  order  to  attain  such 
a  result  it  was  necessary  that  all  such  positions  should  be  deter- 
mined by  direct  astronomical  obsenratioiiai.  Unfortunately, 
the  number  of  such  observations  at  his  command  was  so  snudl 
that  it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  to  construct  a  mi^ 
based  on  these  materials.  Hence  he  was  compelled  to  haye 
recourse  to  the  same  method  as  had  been  pursued  by  preceding 
Igeographers  for  the  determination  of  the  leading  j)08ition8  on 
ihis  map,  by  calculating  and  comparing  itineraries,  rendering 
idays'  journeys  and  voyages  into  stadia,  and  other  such  rough 
methods  as  have  been  employed  by  geographers  in  all  ages 
^hen  they  have  had  to  lay  down  maps  of  countries  for  which 
I'they  had  no  proper  scientific  materials. 
'  But  the  great  peculiarity  in  Ptolemy's  mode  of  treating  the 
problem  b^ore  him  is,  that  having  thus  succeeded  in  pio- 
dncing  such  a  map  as  circumstances  admitted  of— the  best 
that,  according  to  his  judgment,  he  was  capable  of  prodacing--> 
he  proceeded  to  give  a  strictly  scientific  form  to  that  which 
did  not  really  rest  upon  any  scientific  basis.  While  tho 
positions  of  the  places  on  his  map  were  in  reality  determined 
for  the  most  part  only  by  such  methods  as  have  been  pointed 
out,  he  treated  them  as  if  they  had  been  really  laid  down 


•  itopdutret  rhy  hpxo-'oy  yrtyoKa  WB8,  M 
we  bavo  already  seen  (Ctmpter  XVI. 
p.  619),  the  special  object  propoMd  to 
UmMlflvEnitortlMiiw;  MidflMMBM 


words  are  applied  bj  Ptolemj  to  the 
task  undertaken  bv  hia  predeceMor 
Hnim  CBee  Ofiepter  fxVU.  p. 
SiO.) 
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according  to  their  observed  latitudes  and  longitudes,  and  not 
only  assigned  them  their  places  on  the  map  accordingly,  but 
dreW  np  oopions  tables,  giTing  distinctlyt  in  degrees  and  parts 
of  ^  degree,  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  every  place  on  bis 
map.*  His  work  tbus  assumed  in  farm  the  yery  character  of 
what  Hipparcbus  bad  looked  forward  to  as  the  ultimate 
desideraium  in  geo^phy;  and  it  was  only  on  a  careful 
investigation  that  it  would  be  found  how  far  it  fell  short  in  ^ 
reality  of  that  ideal. 

§  5.  It  need  hardly  be  observed,  that  by  far  the  frreatest  part 
of  the  work  of  Ptolemy — six  books  out  of  the  eight  of  which, 
it  is  composed — consist  almost  entirely  of  such  tables.  Tbey 
contain,  in  fact,  the  materiab  out  of  which  bis  own  maps  were 
constructed,  and  from  the  convenience  and  regularity  of  tbeir 
form,  tbey  have  the  great  advantage  of  enabling  any  caieM 
student  to  construct  anew  for  bim8el£-aiDulaz.jn^>Sy-jsbidi 
woul^  correspond  with  and  represent  the  views  of  ft«tiinr 
Ifls  one  of  the  leading  faults  for  which  Ptolemy  censures 
the  work  of  his  predecessor  Marinus,  that  he  had  not  presented 
the  results  of  his  inquiries  in  a  form  suitable  for  this  puqx)se  ;  , 
and  there  cau  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  this  merit  which  greatl;^  *. 
contributed  to  the  extensive  popularity  of  Ptolemy's  own  woik^ 
and  to  the  lasting  influence  that  it  acquired.  Such  maps 
were  constructed  in  all  ages  upon  the  bases  laid  down  by  the 
Alexandrian  geograpber ;  tbe  problem  being  one— especially 

®  It  has  l>oon  alrondy  pointed  oat 
that  HipparchuB  was  the  first  to  dinde 
the  cirde  into  860  parts  or  degrees,  a 
division  which  Ptolemy  adopts  aa  if  it 
were  gcnemlly  recognized,  though  he 
has  no  speciflo  or  teehideal  tena 
answeriDg  to  a  degree;  and  lie  is 
obliged  frequently  to  have  recourse  to 
the  phrase  "  parts,  of  Mhich  there  are 
360  to  the  equator"  in  order  to  explain 
clearly  wliut  he  means,  though  he  more 
asually  terms  theui  simply  "parts" 
(jioipai\ 

In  hie  tables  he  introduces  sulxli- 
Tisionaof  the  degree  down  to  a  twelftli, 
or  flf«  minntM  (MOOtding  to  the 
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1  modem  plirase),  but  no  further.    This  , 
I  was,  indeed,  ^oite  as  great  a  degree  of 
I  aeeimusf  as  it  w«8  posBible  to  attain  to 
in  his  day,  and  in  most  CM68  a  giwt 

deal  more. 
It  may  be  added  that  either  Ptolemy 

or  Marinus  (it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
say  whieb)  was  the  first  to  employ  the 
terms  firiKos  and  wKderos  in  their  tech> 
niral  sense  of  lomjUude  and  taUtrnde^ 
which  have  been  retained  in  use  ever 
since,  though  they  have  long  lost  uU 
trace  of  their  uriginal  siguiiication,  ia 
j  connexion  with  the  length  and  breedth 
of  the  known  world. 
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reach  of  the  most  oidinary  geographical  atadent 

§  6.  Bat  it  has  been  aheady  ohserved  that  the  very  definite 
and  positive  form  in  which  Ptolemy  thns  presented  his  oon-» 
dnsions  to  the  reader,  was  in  itself  calculated  to  disguise  the  • 
true  nature  of  these  statements,  and  conceal  the  fact  that  they  . 
were  in  reality  nothing  more  than  the  approximate  results 
arrived  at  by  a  comparison  of  authorities,  of  distances  given  l»y 
itineraries,  of  the  reports  of  voyagers,  and  other  such  materials, 
corrected  frequently  in  a  very,  summary  and  arbitrary  manner 
to  suit  with  his  own  preconceived  opinions.  Thus,  to  take  a 
single  instance,  we  find  him  stating  in  his  introductory  criti- 
cism of  Marinus,^  that  PtolemaSs  £pitheras  on  the  Bed  Sea;iras 


**ten  or  twelve  days'  jonmey"  to  the  east  of  Meroe  (the 
position  of  which  was  assomed  to  be  well  known),  and  that 
the  Straits  between  Ocelis  and  Deir^   lay  at  a  distance 

of  3500  stadia  to  the  east  of  "  Ptolemais  and  the  Adnlitio 
Gulf  "  (which  he  therefore  assumed  to  be  approximately  on 
the  same  meridian),  and  that  Cape  Aromata  hiy  5000  stadia 
still  farther  to  the  east.  In  this  case  have  evidently  the 
jnaterials  furnished  us  (though  in  a  very  general  form)  upon 
which  he  based  his  conclusions.  But  we  find  these  facts  repre> 
sented  in  the  tables  in  the  following  manner.  Taking  the 
longitude  of  Meroe  as  1°  east  of  Alexandria^  he  pkoes 
Ptolemais  4)^  (that  is  to  say,  according  to  his  mode  .of  com- 
putation, 2250  stadia)  to  the  east  of  it  Adulis,  which 
appears  in  the  passage  just  cited  as  if  it  were  on  the  same 
meridian  with  Ptolemais,  is  carried  a  whole  degree  more  to 
the  east ;  Deire  is  placed  7i^^,  f>r  about  3()00  stadia,  east 
of  Adulis,  and  Cape  Aro^iata  again  or  4,080  stadia,  to 
the  east  of  the  Straits.  Passing  over  for  the  present  tho 
minor  discrepancies,  and  admitting  that  in  the  first  passage  he 
was  speaking  in  general  terms,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that 
his  irdformation  was  far  from  being  precise  and  accurate.  But 


*  i.  19,111. 
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the  ordinary  reader,  referring  merely  to  his  tables,  and  finding 
there  the  longitudes  of  the  places  in  question  laid  down  in 
degrees  and  half  degrees,'  would  hare  nothing  to  show  him 
that  these  were  not  the  results  of  positiTe  observation,  like 
the  positions  assigned  on  modem  maps  to  the  Strait  of  Bab 
el  Handeb  or  CSape  GnaidafoL 

Bat  this  is  not  alL  Between  Deii^  (a  point  that  can  be 
identified  with  certainty  as  Gape  Bir,  from  its  being  described 
as  a  city  and  promontory  just  without  the  Straits)  and  Cape 
Aromata,  he  enumerates  in  succession  five  trading  stations,  or 
emporia  (as  he  terms  them),  then  the  headland  of  Mount 
Elephas,  then  another  emporium,  before  coming  to  that  of 
Aromata  itself.  All  these  names,  with  one  exception,  are 
found  in  the  Periplus,  and  in  the  same  sequence.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Ptolemy,  in  laying  down  this  part  ai  his  map, 
must  have  been  guided  by  some  such  authority  as  our  still 
extant  Periplus,  and  the  close  agreement  of  the  two  is  a  strong 
confirmation  of  their  substantial  correctness.'  But  it  is  almost 
certain  that  any  audi  authority  would  only  hare  giyen  the 
distances  from  point  to  point,  in  days'  voyages,  or,  which  is 
substantially  the  same  thing,  in  distances  estimated  from  the 
number  of  days.  When,  therefore,  we  find  the  jx)rts  and 
places  in  question  enumerated  in  order,  with  the  latitude  and 
longitude  affixed  to  each,  as  if  it  had  been  separately  deter- 
mined in  each  case,  it  Js  impnrfAnf.  heax  in  mind  that  this 
is  only  a  mode  of  expressing  in  a  scientific  form  the  001^ 
elusions  which  Ptolemy  drew  from  the  statements  of  his 


*  The  loagiiudes  «ie  thus  gifea  in 

his  tables : — 

Alexandiift  .  .6(^30' 
Meroe  .  .  .  61°  30* 
Ptolemais     .      .  66° 

AdtdiB  .     .     .  er 

Dvhh  .       .  74°30' 

Cape  ArouQftta  .  83^ 
The  lonfHtaclM  vn  here  reclroiied, 
nccording  to  tlie  usual  practice  of 
Ptulemj,  from  the  supposeil  meridian 
of  the  ratmiate  lalraaa,  though  they 
wen  without  doabt  leally  ouoalated 


from  Alexandria,  In  this  case,  as  in 
almost  all  others,  where  he  had  little 
detailed  information,  he  does  not  oury 
hia  subdivision  beyond  half  degrees. 
In  writing  them  ae  above,  I  have 
merely  employed  the  mode  of  nolftfilan 
coTiimon  iti  m  Hlern  tinue,  aS  VUOn  COn* 
Teuient  to  the  reader. 

*  At  the  same  time  the  dinrepaadeo 
between  the  two  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  it  was  not  our  existing  Pehplus 
thftt  wat  fiiUoirad  by  Ptolemy. 
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authority,  and  that  it  has  no  more  claim  to  scientific  accuracy  : 
than  those  original  statements  expressed  in  the  popular  Ian-  ^ 
gnage^  and  according  to  the  rough  modes  of  computation  of  the 
ordinary  trader/ 

§  7.  But  this  is  precisely  what  has  been  too  often  lost  sight 
of.  The  blind,  and  almost  superstitions,  reyerence,  with  which 
Ptolemy  was  regarded  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  has 
descended  in  some  defi^ree  to  our  own  days :  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  writers  referring  tu  his  statements,  as  if  his 
apparently  definite  and  scientific  results  must  necessarily  be 
based  upon  definite  information  and  scientific  calculation.  Yet 
it  is  certain  that  he  possessed  no  materials  that  could  enable 
him  to  arrive  at  any  such  conclusions.  It  has  been  well*! 
lemarked  of  him,  as  of  the  Greek  writers  in  other  instances,  ! 
that^eir  theoretical  deyelopment  of  science  far  outstripped 
their  power  of  its  practical  Applica^on.*  He  saw  dearly  the 
^e  principles  upon  which  geography  should  be  based,  and 
the  true  mode  in  which  a  map  should  be  constructed.  But 
the  means  at  his  command  did  not  enable  him  to  carry  his 
ideas  into  execution  ;  the  substance  did  not  corrosjK)n(l  to  the 
form ;  and  the  specious  edifice  that  he  reared  served  by  its 
external  symmetry  to  conceal  the  imperfect  character  of  its 
foundations  and  the  rottenness  of  its  materials. 


*  His  mMe  of  rompntation  waa  in  '  arrived  at  liis  cnnrhisinn.  Ptolemy 


fact  preciiiely  analogous  to  that  which 
•ay  modern  eeogmpher  would  employ, 
where  he  had  no  more  definite  infornm- 
tion.  Thua  (to  take  a  ningle  inatauce), 
lieni  Crattenden,  tMet  •arveyinir  the 
norlh-f  nst^Tn  coast  <»f  Africa,  and  lay- 
ing down  the  potdtion  of  ita  porta  from 
•clii«l  obferratioii,  fizea  the  podtloii 
of  Hurrur — a  town  in  the  interior, 
which  hu  had  not  visited — aa  follows : 
**  It  is  ei|^ht  dayH*  journey  fnr  ft  kftflfat 
of  cam  (Is  from  Zeyla  to  Hurrur.  and 
nine  daya'  from  Berbera,  and  tbia 


would  simply  have  imterted  it  in  hia 
tables  with  the  latitude  and  longitude 
thus  arriv«*d  at,  and  there  would  have 
been  nothing  to  indicate  tiiat  theae  did 
not  rest  optm  the  same  basis  as  thote 
of  Zcjia  and  Cerbera,  which  weie  de- 
rived from  actual  observations. 

*  Oooley's  dowdfos  PVolsmy  mid  Oka 
Ntle^  p.  47.  ^Ir.  r()ol(>y'H  pxRiiiinatinn 
of  Ptolemy's  method  and  priuciplea  is 
tiloroughly  satisftMstory;  end  his  iriews 
coticernin;,'  tin-  real  value  of  his  posi- 
tions are  those  at  which  every  unpre- 


would  place  it  in  about  letitode  9^  22'  |  judieed  itudent  of  that  odebnited 

N.  and  hmgitude  42'^  3.V  K. '  ( Jaunt,  n/    author  most  necestiarily  arrive.   But  I 


Chofr.  8oe.  vol.  xix.  p.  51).  Here  the 
modem  geographer  is  carefbl  to  indi* 
onto  the  pwoam  bj  wliioli  he  Ipi 


dissent  altogether  from  the  oondusiona 
lie  has  drawn  with  reepeot  to  the  special 
-  Kile. 
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§  8.  It  would  howeyer  be  altogether  unjust  to  Ptolemy  to 
hold  him  responsible  for  the  exaggerated  estimate  that  has 
been  too  often  fonned  of  the  true,  value  of  his  geographical 
positiona.  1^  his  first  book,  which  forms  a  general  introdoction 
to  the  whole,  he  has  been  carefal  to  warn  his  readers  of  the 
imperfect  means  that  a  geofn'apher  posaessed-JjLiisdayjF^ 
the  execution  .of  the -task,  \vhich  he  jtroposed  tu  himbtii^Jxjim. 

'  the  great  scarcity  uf  astronomical  (fl)S('r\atiiJUH,  After  some 
very  judicious  remarks  upon  the  mode  of  makinp:  use  of  tho 
itineraries  of  travellers  for  geographical  purposes,  and  tin? 
corrections  necessary  in  their  application,  he  points  out  the 
defective  character  of  such  materiab  in  any  case,  unless  based 
upon,  or  corrected  by,  astronomical  observations.  He  then 
proceeds  to  say:  ''This  being  so,  if  the  persons  who  had 
visited  different  countries  had  made  any  such  observatians,  it 
ifonld  have  been  possible  to  have  constructed  the  map  of  the 
world  in  a  manner  that  would  admit  of  no  dispute.  But 
since  Hipparchus  alone,  and  that  in  the  case  of  a  few  cities 
only,  in  comparison  with  the- vast  multitude  of  those  that  must 
find  a  place  in  a  general  map, — has  tmnsmittcnl  to  us  the 

'elevations  of  the  north  pole,  (i.e.,  observations  of  latitude)  and 
the  positions  of  places  under  the  same  parallels  ;  and  a  few  of 
those  who  have  written  since  his  time  have  added  notices  of 
certain  places  situated  opposite  to  each  other,  not  as  being  at 
equal  distances  fam  the  equator,  but  simply  as  being  on  the 
same  meridian — a  &ct  which  is  established  by  the  voyage  irom 
one  to  the  other  being  a  straight  course  before  a  north  or  south 
wind ;  while  the  distances  from  one  place  to  another  have  for 
the  most  part  been  reckoned  only  in  a  rough  and  general  way, 
especially  those  from  east  to  west,  not  so  much  from  the  care- 
lessness of  those  who  reported  them,  as  from  their  want  of 
mathematical  skill,  and  the  small  number  of  simultaneous 
observations  of  lunar  eclipses  at  different  ]ilaces  that  had  been 
duly  recorded — like  that  which  was  seen  at  Arbela  at  the  fifth 
hour  and  at  Carthage  at  the  second  (from  which  it  would  be 
seen  how  many  equinoctial  hours  the  plaoea  were  distant  fxom 
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each  other  towards  the  east  or  west) :  [taking  into  consideration 
all  these  things,]  the  correct  course  would  be  for  person 
attempting^  to  draw  up  a  map  of  the  world,  to  lay  down  as  the, 
basis  of  it  tjtuifie  points  that  were  detemined  by  the  mo8t.ooiiect 
obserrations,  and  to  fit  in  to  it  those  derived  horn  other  sources, 
sa  that  their  positions  may  suit  as  well  as  possible  with 
principal  points  thus  laid  down  in  the  first  instance."  ' 

It  would  be  impossible  to  state  more  clearly  than  Ptolemy 
has  done  in  the  last  paragraph  of  this  long  sentence  the  true 
course  that  the  geographer  should  pursue,  in  order  to  attain, 
the  ol)j('(!t  he  had  in  view,  so  tar  us  the  means  at  his  command 
would  admit.  Unfortunately  in  his  own  case  those  means 
were  really  so  defectiye  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  carry 
ont  in  praetice — even  approgdmately — the  scheme  that  he  had . 
80  well  laid  ^own  in  theory.  He  himself  proceeds  to  point 
ont  the  extremely  imperfect  character  of  bis  information 
concerning  many  parts  of  the  earth,  from  their  great  size  or 
their  remote  position,  and  the  difficulty  of  discriminating 
among  the  confiicting  statements  of  travellers,  and  of  earlier 
geographers,  so  as  to  separate  tnith  from  falsehood,  and  adhere 
only  to  the  most  trustworthy  authorities.'  Ho  then  selects 
Murinus  of  Tyre  as  the  author  who  had  upon  the  whole 
collected  the  best  materials  for  the  geographer,  and  after 
praising  him,  in  the  manner  that  has  been  already  quoted, 
far  his  diligence  and  the  general  soundness  of  his  judgment,' 
proceeds  to  point  out  his  defects,  and  enter  into  long  dis- 
cussions to  r^te  some  of  his  leading  conclusions. 

§  9.  The  most  important  of  these  have  been  already  con- 
sidered :  but  it  is  essential  to  observe  that  throughout  these 

•  i.  4,  §  2.    I  have  trnnslated  this         wf  11  aw  the  difSculty  of  the  Hubjoct, 


important  nkasM^e  jtiat  as  it  Htaiids  in 
the  original,  witbootatti'mptin!:;  to  put 
it  into  a  clearer  form,  as  it  will  1<  s<  t  n 
that  the  meaning  is  throughout  dis- 
tinct and  intelligible,  notwithstanding 
itd  Bingmlarly  inyolved  structure,  and 
the  clumsy  vnnAe  in  which  one  paren- 
thesis is  inacricd  within  another.  The 
etMtd  and  intolt«d  atjle  of  Ptolflmy, 


has  without  doubt  contributed  much  to 
d«ter  ordinary  raaden  from  studying 

his  first  book,  without  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  underataud  the  rest  of  hia 
work.  Hnndreda  ham  referred  to  hla 
tables,  for  one  that  has  gone  carefully 
through  his  own  explanation  of  their 
nature  and  mode  of  construction. 
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discussions  Ptolemy  neyer  once  attempts  to  refer  to  astro- 
nomical observations,  which,  had  they  been  forthcoming,  would 
at  once  have  l>oen  derisive  of  the  points  at  issue.    On  the 
contiary,  in  rejecting  the  extravagant  conchisions  of  Marinus, 
he  expressly  does  so  upon  general  grounds  only,  and  thongJi 
his  estimates  nu&y  be  more  jadidons,  they  axe  not  less  arfaitrarf 
than  those  of  his  predecessor.  Thns  Maiinns,  as  we  hKwe  seen, 
had  reduced  the  supposed  distance  of  Agisymba  towaids  tlie 
sovth  htf  cibeui  on&Mtf:  Ptolemy  went  iiiffther,  and  reduced  it 
by  about  10  decrees  more  (!),  so  as  to  place  it  in  just  about  the 
same  latitude  south  of  the  equator  that  Meroe  was  to  the  north 
of  it.    But  for  this  assumption  he  had  absolutely  no  authority 
at  all and  the  utter  vagueness  of  his  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  whole  question  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  £Mt  that  he 
applies  the  same  reduction  to  the  position  of  Bhapta  on  the 
east  coast  of  AMea»  so  as  to  bring  it  still  on  the  same  paiallsl 
with  Agisymba,  as  Marinus  had  placed  it;  though  Bhapla 
was  really  situated  5*^  or  fS*  south  of  the  equator,  while  Agisymba 
was  (probably)  at  least  14°  to  the  north  of  it.* 

In  like  manner,  in  regard  to  the  remote  regions  towards  the 
east,  it  is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  he  discusses  the 
position  assigned  by  Marinus  to  Sera  that  he  had  no  moie 
definite  information  by  which  to  correct  it.  He  justly  censures 
Marinus  for  the  enormous  distance  to  which  he  had  canied  it 
eastward,  a  conclusion  based  upon  the  Tagne  statenrant  that 
it  was  ''a  seyen  months*  journey**  distant  from  the  Stone 
Tower;  and  points  out  the  absurdity  of  supposing  such  a 
journey  to  be  all  in  the  same  direction,  and  to  be  uniform 


*  He  hinuelf  admitt  this;  but  addB 
that  in  the  ahaeiioe  of  Mtnnmiiioal  ob- 

Hurations  one  ooold  only  judge  in  a 
general  way  from  other  phenomena, 
such  as  that  the  people  were  described 
M  Ethiopians,  that  is,  bLick  BIMI ;  and 
the  country  aboundetl  in  rhinocerosea  (I) 
Neither  of  these  things,  he  says,  were 
ibaDd  in  appvoMiiilig  the  equator  from 
tlie  north,  till  one  reached  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Meroe;  and  Jienoe,  he 


infen,  they  ooold  not  be  found  at  a 
greater  diannoe  aouUi  oTIhs  e^wtei; 

than  one  corresponding  to  the  MH^fe 
of  Meroe  (i.  9,  §§  8-10).  And  it  i?  nn 
8Qch  vague  and  general  rt-anoning  aa 
this  that  ho  prooaadato  Ssth^pOMiau 
of  Agisymba ! 

*  That  \h  to  say,  if  we  adopt  the  nc- 
gestion  alrt-ady  made  tliat  the  Ap- 
symba  of  Marinus  was  r««Uj  BonMi 
or  the  regioa  adjoining  it. 
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continnoas  travelling,  without  allowance  for  stoppages  or 
delays.  All  this  is  very  true  and  just ;  but  he  then  proceeds 
to  <^imiiiiah  it  bff  one  half  (though  he  himself  ohseme  that  it 
might  well  he  diminished  hy  more  ihan  hdff),  and  thus  arrives 
at  the  conclusion  that  it  mnst  be  really  situated  forty-five 
degrees  and  a  quarter  east  of  the  gtoBO-Sewer.*  The  precise- 
ness  of  this  result  is  amusing,  when  we  consider  the  process 
by  which  it  is  arrived  at,  but  when  we  find  in  his  tables  the 
Stone  Tower  placed  in  135^  east  longitude,  and  Sera  in  176°, 
we  are  able  to  estimate  the  real  value  of  such  positions.^  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  discussion  in  the  first  book,  we  should  have 
been  utterly  at  a  loss  to  acoount  for  the  origin  of  so  definite 
a  statement 

§  10.  Bat  it  might  be  supposed  that,  admitting  his  definite 
statements  of  latitudes  and  longitudes  in  these  remote  countries, 
where  he  could  not  possibly  have  real  astronomical  observations, 
to  be  fictitious— that  is  to  say,  mere  arbitrary  results  derived 

from  the  combination  of  uncertain  data — ^the  case  would  be 
quite  otherwise  with  regard  to  the  countries  familiar  to  the 
Greeks,  and  especially  to  the  lands  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  those  which  had  been  so  long  subjocit  to  the 
Boman  Empire.  And  yet  it  will  be  found  on  a  careful  ex- 
amination, that  even  here  his  scientific  garb  is  in  truth  no 
more  than  a  specious  disguise,  and  while  he  really  possessed ' 
in  this  case  materials  far  more  ample  and  more  trustworthy 
t^^w  in  the  cases  we  have  been  considering,  he  did  md  possess 
those  positive  scientific  determinations,  upon  which  alone,  as  he 
himself  remarks,  a  true  geographer  could  rely  with  confidence. 


«  L  12,  §  1. 

»  Ptol.  vi.  13,  §  2 ;  16,  §  8.  The 
§guxm  in  this  last  case  are  utioertain ; 
BlMiyof  the  M8S.  having  IIT  IS  ;  but 
fBflh  discrepancies  may  db  disouded  M 
Ingignifloanl  in  canes  such  as  we  MB 
now  consiilering.  Both,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, ditter  from  his  culculatioii  in 
flie  first  book. 

It  i»  carious  also  that  he  MMgne  % 


difiiereDCti  of  latitude  of  nearly  3^='  be- 
tween SeTB  and  the  8tone  Tower ;  tlie 
ground  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive. He  indeed  justly  censures 
Ifeiiinie  for  ropposing  that  the  journey 

from  one  to  the  other  was  throughout 
along  the  same  paraUul,  but  he  had  uo 
other  •nthori^,  ead  ooiiaeqiMally  no 
means  of  estimetinig  the  Mnoant  of 
deviation. 


% 
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In  the  passage  already  cited/  he  has  himflelf  pointed  out,  in 
yery  distinct  terns,  the  exceeding  paucity  of  astronomical 
obserrations  to  which  he  could  lefer.  ^Hippatohus  had,  it 
appeals,  given  a  certain  number  of  obseryations  of  latitude 
by  measuring  the  height  of  the  polar  star  above  the  horizon ; 
but  their  number  was  small,  and  easy  as  was  this  process, 
even  with  the  instruments  that  the  ancients  had  at  their 
command,  his  example  does  not  appear  to  have  been  followed ; 
and  rtoh'my  himself  refers  to  tliese  as  almost  the  only  observa- 
tions of  the  kind  available.  A  more  simple  mode  of  deter- 
mining the  latitude  would  bo  found  by  observing  the  length 
of  the  longest  day,  and  doubtless'^bservations  of  this  sort 
would  have  been  made  at  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  Boman 
Empire^  though,  from  the  very  imperfect  means  they  possessed 
of  measuring  time,  they  could  make  little  pretence  to  aocniacy . 
But  even  such  obseryations  would  suffice  to  detennine  the 
flatmate,  as  they  were  called,  or  zones  of  latitude  within  which 
the  day  was,  approximately  at  least,  of  the  same  length.* 

But  still  greater  difficulties  arose  in  the  determination  of 
longitudes.  Here  the  want  of  correct  mechanical  means  for  the 
measurement  of  time  was  absolutely  fatal.  The  theory  indeed 
was  not  wanting.  lii])])archus,  as  we  have  seen,  had  long 
before  suggestt  d  the  ingenious  idea  that,  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon  being  visible  from  any  two  stations,  the  difference  in  the 
time  at  which  it  was  observed  would  give  the  difference  in 
the  longitude  of  the  two  places  in  hours  and  fractions  of  an 
hour,  which  would  be  readily  converted  into  degrees.  Ptolemy 
himself  has  shown,  in  the  passage  cited,  bow  fully  he  appre- 
ciated the  value  of  such  observations,  as  the  only  sound  mode 
of  determining  longitudes.  But  he  intimates  at  the  same 
time  most  clearly  that  they  had  not  been  made,  or  at  least 
that  no  record  of  them  was  forthcoming.     The  iu:>tunce  to 


•  Above,  p.  554. 

•  A  number  of  statements  of  this 
kind,  geneially  guppoaed  to  bo  hasvd 
upon  Mtiud  obaervaiiaiu*  are  given  by 


Ptolemy  himself  in  his  eighth  bouk. 
The  xeid  value  of  tbode  notices  ii  a 
point  to  wbioh  I  ahaU  reour  henatUat, 
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which  he  lefeis  as  an  example  of  the  {Hpoceas, — ^that  of  the 
celebrated  edipee  which  took  place  shortly  befoxe  the  battle  d 
Arbela,*  and  which  appeals  to  have  been  observed  at  Carthage 
also — ^was  merely  a  case  of  popular  observation,  and  had  no 
pretence  to  scientifio  accuracy.^  But  not  a  single  instance 
that  could  lay  claim  to  such  a  character  is  cited  hy  Ptolemy, 
and  if  his  silence  on  such  a  point  were  not  in  itsolf  conclusive, 
it  may  be  added  that  the  occurrence  of  a  few  such  isolated 
points,  really  determint'd  upon  independent  observations, 
would  of  necessity  break  in,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken, 
upon  the  continuous  chain  of  deductive  conclusions^  which 
were  the  real  basis  of  his  assumed  longitudes. 

§  11.  The  only  mode  of  correcting  his  calculations  with 
regard  to  the  distances  horn  west  to  east,  which  he  really 
possessed,  was  derived  from  the  other  source  referred  to  in  the 
passage  above  cited — the  observations  of  places  that  lay  o}>p<mt$ 
to  one  another,  and  therefore  on  the  same  meridian,  as  proved 
by  the  experience  of  navigators,  who  sailed  with  a  direct 
course  from  north  to  sontli,  or  vice  versa,  from  the  onii  point  to 
the  other.  Such  a  process  was  evidently  only  applicable  to  a 
case  like  the  Mediterranean  and  the  seas  connected  with 
it:  but  even  as  applied  to  them  it  appears  so  rough  and 
primitive  a  mode  of  calculation  that  we  are  surprised  to  find 
the  results  thus  arrived  at  approximate  as  nearly  to  the  truth 
as  they  do.  Thus  we  find  Ptolemy  stating,  on  the  authority 
of  Marinus,  that  Tarraco  in  Spain  was  opponie  to  Caesarea  lol 
on  the  coast  of  Africa :  the  difference  of  longitude  between 
the  two  being  in  fact  rather  less  than  a  degree.  Again,  the 
same  author  placed  Cape  Pachynus  in  Sicily  opposite  to  I.eptis 
3rairna  on  the  African  ctuist,  w  liere  the  difference  amiin  ainounts 
to  less  than  a  degree:  and  the  Chelidonian  Islands  on  the 
coast  of  Lycia  to  Canopus  in  Egypt,  which  is  true  to  about  a 
quarter  of  a  degree.^   On  the  other  hand,  Marinus  erroneously 

*  Pltttardl,  Altxander,  o.  31.    Con-  ,  involved,  has  been  alraidy  poinkd  out 
oeming  the  date,  see  CHnton,  F.  H.     (See  Chapter  XVI.  p.  6SS.) 

vel.  ii.  pp.  156,  341.  j     •  i.  15,      2-1.    In  this  nix  the  foot 

'  The  amount  of  onor  that  it  really  |  of  their  being  oo  the  auao  meridiaa 
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placed  Tergeste  (Trieste)  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  on  the 
same  meridian  with  Bayenna,  a  faxdt  for  whioh  he  is  aeyerely 
censored  by  Ptolemy,  though  that  author's  own  ideas  of  the 
geography  ci  tiie  Adriatic  were^  as  we  shall  see,  singnlarly 
defective. 

§  12.  It  will  be  worth  while  to  examine  somewhat  more 

carefully  the  real  character  of  Ptolemy's  map  of  the  Mediter- 
'  ranean,  not  only  as  affording  the  best  means  of  estimating  the 
mode  in  wiiich  he  constructed  his  maps,  and  the  true  value  of 
his  results,  but  because  it  became,  from  the  undue  authority 
attached  to  his  name,  the  recognized  guide  of  all  subsequent 
geographers  for  many  centuries,  and  it  is  only  in  comparatiTely 
recent  times  that  the  enois  he  introduced  have  been  gradually 
eliminated  ^m  our  modem  maps.* 

It  is  dear  from  Ptolemy's  own  statement  that  Marinas,  whom 
he  followed  in  this  part  of  his  work  with  only  slight  occasional 
dcTiations,  began  with  laying  down,  as  Emtosthenes  had  done 
before  him,  a  principal  or  fundamental  parallel  of  latitude, 
extending  ftom  the  Sacred  Promontory  (Cape  St  Vincent) 
.  through  the  Strait  of  the  Columns  and  the  Island  of  lUiodes  to 
the  Gulf  of  Issus.*    This  he  correctly  assumed  to  corr**»pond- 
with  36  degrees  of  latitude  from  the  equator:  a  result  which 
was  doubtless  derived  from  the  observation  of  Eratosthenes  for 
^e  latitude  of  Khodes.^   He_then  measured  his  longitudes 
,t  along  this  parallel,  which  he  considered  iQL4l§ss  from  the 
Sti&its  through  Caialis  in  flardinia,  LilyboBum  and  Pachynus 


had  been  already  pointed  out  by  Strnbo 
(xiv.  3,  p.  666).  See  Chapter  XXII. 
p.  303. 

»  Ilia  exftpfjerated  estimate  of  the 
Icn&^'lh  of  tiie  Mediterranean,  as  has 
been  alrearlv  pointed  onU  OODtiDued  to 
be  follf>we(i  by  modem  geogrraphers 
till  about  200  ycarb  ago.  (See  Chapter 
XVI.  p.  635  ) 

»  Ptol.  i.  12.  §  11. 

*  That  it  was  in  this  instance  the 
reeolt  of  obserratioii,  ttiid  not  of  more 
calcalation  of  distanccB,  may  bo  j«ifely 
inft  rred.  For  it  is  wholly  at  variance 
wf  th  Che  trae  latitnd(>,  if  we  xedroii  the 


degrees  (as  Ptolemy  did)  at  500  stadia 
each  instead  of  600.  But  an  observa- 
tion of  course  gave  the  eltlliide  of  the 
pole  star,  without  any  reference  to  the 
supposed  geographicul  position  of  the 
equator.  The  equinoctial  line  was  of 
course  perfectly  fixed  and  definite  in 
Ptolemy's  mind,  a$  an  antronomieal 
ItTie :  but  he  had  ttO  jneans  of  assigning 
its  position  on  the  map  of  the  world, 
except  with  refureuce  to  other  parallels, 
such  as  the  tropic  at  8yene,  or  thooe 
pa  h.-^  in  it;  through  Alexandria  und 
iihudesi  which  had  been  determined 
bj  diieot  obienretioiL 
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and  Cape  Tnnarus  in  the  Peloponnese,  to  BhodeB, 

and  thence  to  Issus.  Here  we  find  one  important  rectification 
of  the  map  of  Eratostht'iies,  who  had  carried  his  parallel 
throiipjh  the  Sicilian  Straits,  mure  than  a  degree  and  a  half  to 
the  north  of  Cape  Pacliynns,  and  more  than  2"  north  of  its 
true  position.  On  the  other  hand,  Marinas  and  Ptolemy  were 
guilty  of  an  enormous  blunder  in  bringing  down  the  island 
of  Sardinia  so  far  to  the  south  as  to  place  Caralis,  which  is 
really  situated  in  39^  12^,  on  the  same,  parallel  with  Cape 
lilyboBum  (in  87''  48'),  and  that  again  with  Cape  Fachyiiii% 
which  is  more  than  a  degree  farther  south  (36°  40').  The  effect 
of  this  last  enor  was  altogether  to  distort  the  form  of  Sicilj 
and  the  direction  of  its  three  sides :  a  defect  from  which  the 
maps  even  of  the  last  century  only  sluwly  recovered.^ 

It  is  probable  that  this  erroneous  conception  of  the  position 
of  islands  so  well  known  as  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  was  in  some 
degree  caused  by,  or  at  least  connected  with,  the  assumed 
position  of  Carthage,  a  point  which,  from  its  importance  and 
its  extensive  trade,  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been 
definitely  fixed.  But,  as  we  haye  seen»  the  latitude  of  Carthage 
had  been  erroneonsly  assigned  by  Hipparchns  himself  as  only 
900  stadia  (or  90  G.  miles)  north  of  Alexandria,^  and  this 
determination  was  followed  without  hesitation  by  Ptolemy,  as 
it  had  been  by  Strabo.*  But  navigators  could  not  be  unaware 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  but  a  short  run  from  Cape  Lilyba?ura 
across  to  the  llermaian  Pruniontory  (Cape  Bon)  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  again  &om  thence  to  Carthage.   The  distance  of 


'  This  will  be  of  early  teen  by  a  oom- 

Erison  of  the  ninns  of  Magini  (pub- 
hod  in  1(J20,  and  of  Cluver  (iS^'lia 
Antiqua^  IGlU)  with  those  oonstrncted 
on  the  data  furnished  by  Ptolemy  hhn- 
self,  which  accompany  the  earlier  edi- 
tions of  his  work. 

*  HipperchuB  ap.  Strab.  ii.  5,  §  88, 
p.  See  Chapter  XVII.  p.  6. 

*  rtoleiny  places  Carthago  in  32|° 
N.  lat.,  that  i»  to  say,  a  degree  and 
two-thirds  to  the  north  of  Alcxan- 
driii,  a  distance  whici)  would  very  •  4*^  farther  north. 

VOL.  II,  2  U 


nearly  represent  the  900  ttadia  of 

Hipparchus,  aeconlin^  to  his  calcu- 
lation of  500  stadia  to  a  degree.  There 
can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  in  this 
iostanoe,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Byzan- 
tium, he  followed  the  lead  of  his  great 
predecessor.  In  the  8th  book  (c.  14, 
§5)heilBtet  tiiat  thr-  longest  day  at 
Carthage  was  of  14J  hours,  which 
would  ftLCKMi  w«ll  with  the  pohition 
assigned  in  the  table,-^.  It  was  really 
situated  in  about  36°50' ormore  than 
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Saidinia  also  from  the  African  eoasi  was  one  that  had  been 

approximately  well  known  from  an  early  period,*  and  in  con- 
sequence it  was  necessary  to  bring  it  as  near  to  Africa  as  could 
well  be  done :  and  the  whole  African  coast  in  that  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  being  placed  much  too  far  to  the  south,  the 
geographer  was  compelled  to  bring  down  Sardinia  also,  and 
the  west  of  Sicily,  much  farther  south  than  their  true  position. 

But  whatever  was  the  combination  by  which  Ptolemy  (and 
Marinns  befoie  him)  airi?ed  at  these  leanlts,  one  thing  ia 
elear— that  they  wece  not  deriTed  from  actual  obaemtions, 
which  could  hardly  haye  £uled  to  detect  enora  bo  consideiable 
in  the  position  of  points  so  near  to  one  another.  The  only 
point  which  was  Buppoted  to  be  determined  astronomically  was 
/Carthage  :  and  the  position  assigned  to  it  was  unfortunately 
I^'bo  erroneous  as  to  vitiate  all  calculations  based  upon  it. 

§  13.  We  liave  already  seen,  in  discussing  the  geographical 
systems  of  earlier  authors,  the  imp<jrtance  attached  to  the 
position  of  MasgiUa^  and  the  advantage  derived  from  its  lati- 
tude having  been  correctly  determined  by  Fytheas.  This 
advantage  Strabo  wantonly  threw  away,  and  thereby  distorted 
his  whole  map  of  the  Mdtitenanean^  as  compared  with  that  of 
Jiratosthenes.  But  Ptolemy  wisely  returned  to.the  established 
conclusion,  and  placed  IfasiiiBa  in  43**  5'  of  north  lft»ifai«1n,  ft 
result  very  near  the  truth.'  Unfortunately  he  was  led  by  his 
natural  deference  to  the  great  authority  of  Hipparchus^to  adopt 
his  erroneous  conclusion,  that  Byzantium  was  in  the  same 
latitude  with  Massilia  :  an  error  that  had  the  inevitable  effect 
of  distorting  the  whole  of  the  adjacent  portions  of  his  map,  and 
carrying  up  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes  and  the  north  coast 
of  the  Euxine  much  beyond  their  true  position.  That  of 
Masiiliiis  on  the  contrary,  being  correctly  determined,  became 
a  point  of  primary  importance,  as  that  from  which  all  the 

•  Bcylax,  as  we  have  eoen  (Chapter  l  his  mode  of  compntation)  to  1000 

XI.  p.  387)t  had  correctly  stated  the  1  stadia ,  a  very  fair  appruximation  to 

diftenoe  htm  B«rdioift  to  Uie  contin«iit  I  the  truth. 

of  Africa  nt  n  dny  nnd  u  nipht's  voy-         '  The  true  latitude  Is  43^  18'. 

age,  which  is  equivalent  (according  to  j 
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measuieiiients  derired  from  itinemieB  aorofls  Gaul  to  the 
Western  and  Northern  Ocean  would  naturally  be  reckoned. 

Another  pdnt  concerning  which  he  had  nnasnally  good 
information  was  the  position  of  the  capital  of  the  empire,  the 
great  city  of  Rome.  We  have  no  statement  of  the  authority 
from  which  this  wiis  derived :  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
there  were  plenty  of  Greek  astronomers  and  geographers  to  be 
found  in  the  imperial  city  who  were  capable  of  determining 
its  latitude  within  tolerable  limits  by  positive  observation: 
and  we  accordingly  find  it  placed  in  lat.  41°  40' ;  a  position 
differing  from  the  truth  by  only  about  6  G.  miles. 

In  regard  to  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
positions  of  Alexandria  and  Bhodes  had  been  long  since  deter- 
mined :  the  error  in  regard  to  their  rdaUve  position  having 
arisen,  as  has  been  already  expkined,*  from  an  erroneous 
estimate  of  the  distance,  not  from  any  error  in  tiie  astro- 
nomical observations  of  their  hititude.  Marinus,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  placed  Ci\\ni  Tfenarus  on  his  36th  parallel,  about 
23  G.  miles  to  the  south  of  its  true  position,  while  rtulemy 
(for  what  reason  we  know  not)  in  this  instance  departed  from 
his  usual  authority,  and  brought  it  down  to  34°  35' ;  more  than 
100  miles  too  far  to  the  south.  One  effect  of  this  was,,  to  bring 
the  ishuid  of  Crete  into  altogether  a  false  position  with  respect 
both  to  the  Peloponnese  and  the  south-western  coast  of  A^ia 
Minor,  so  as  to  place  it  in  a  line  between  the  two^  instead  of 
lying  (as  it  really  does)  altogether  to  the  south  of  them. 

§  14.  If  we  now  proceed  to  examine  the  lopj^itudes  assigned 
by  Ptolemy,  who  in  this  respect  also  followed  closely  in  the 
footsteps  of  ^larinus,  we  shall  find  them  still  more  erroneous 
than  his  latitudes:  but  in  this  instance  it  will  l»e  found  tliat 
the  prevailing  effect  of  one  fundamental  error  is  sufficient  to 
account,  to  a  great  extent,  for  all  the  rest.  The  longitudes 
reckoned  by  Marinus  along  the  line  already  described  as 
traverring  the  whole  length  of  the  Mediterranean,  are  thus 


•  Chapter  XVI.  p.  689. 
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reported  by  Ptolemy^  Fiom  -the 
Fpitnnate  lBlaiids»  be  leokoned  2^  degrees  of  longitude  to  tbe 
Sacred  Pramontory^:  tbenoe  to  tbe  moatb  of  the  BmtM 
2^  degroest  and  tbe  same  distance  from  tbenoe  to  Galpe  at  tbe 

entrance  of  the  Straits :  thence  to  Garalis  in  Sardinia  26  degrees : 
from  Caralis  tu  Lilyb[L'um  degrees ;  and  thence  to  Pachynus 
3  degrees :  from  Pachynus  across  to  Tsenarus  10  degrees : 
hpTice  to  Rhodes  8J  degrees  :  and  finally  from  Rhodes  to  Issus 
.11^  degrees.  He  thus  made  the  wbole  interval  from  the 
Sacred  Cape  to  Issus,  which  leally  comprises  only  about  45''  15', 
to  extend  over  not  less  tban  67  degrees  of  longitude,  and  the 
length  of  the  Meditenanean  itself  from  Calpe  to  lafll^to 
amount  to  62  degrees:  rather  more  than  20  degrees  beyond 
the  tmtb.^ 

It  is  easy  to  detect  one  principal  source  of  this  enormous 
error.    Though  tbe  distances  aboye  given  are  reported  by 

Ptolemy  iu  degrees  of  longitude,  they  were  computed  by 
Marinus  himself  from  what  he  calls  stadiasmi^  that  is,  from 
distances  given  in  maritime  itineraries  and  reported  in  stadia.* 
In  other  w  ords,  he  took  the  statements  and  estimates  of  pre- 
ceding authorities,  and  oonyerted  them  into  degrees  of  longi- 
tude, according  to  his  own  calculation,  that  a  degree  on  the 
equator  was  equal  to  500  stadia,  and  consequently  a  degree  of 
longitude  in  latitude  36°  would  be  equal  (approziniately)  to 
400  stadia.'  Beveising  this  process,  we  find  lhat  the  estimates 
he  must  have  adopted  as  the  most  trustworthy  gave  24^80Q^ 
stadia  for  the  total  length  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  26,80ft 
stadia  from  Issns  to  the  Sacred  Promontory.  This  calculation 
was  considerably  below  those  of  Eratosthenes  and  Artemidorus, 
and  consequently  approached  more  nearly  to  the  truth  thsui 
either  of  them.^  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  unfortunate 
error  introduced  by  Marinus  and  Ptolemy  into  the  graduation 
of  their  maps,  that  they  disguised  this  really  valuable  result  in 


•  i.  12.  §  11. 

>  Si-e  Note  B,  p.  688. 

*  This  it  exprnlj  stated  liyPtolfln^j 
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See  below,  p.  568. 
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a  false  scientific  garb,  which  had  the  effect  of  misleading 
all  succeeding  geographers  for  many  centuries.  Had  the 
original  work  of  Marinus  been  preserved,  in  which  he 
doubtless  entered  into  a  full  discussion  of  his  materials,  and 
stated  at  length  the  particulais  famished  by  his  stadiatmi,  we 
should  probably  hare  been  spared  the  consequences  of  his 
enoneous  conclusion. 

§  15.  It  is  Teiy  unfortunate  that  so  distinguished  an  astro- 
nomer as  Ptolemy  should  hare  entered  into  no  discussion  as  to 
the  different  attempts  that  had  been  made  before  his  time  to 
determine  the  circumference  of  the  globe,  and  the  consequent 
mensuration  of  the  degrees  or  parts  into  which  it  was  divided. 
He  contents  himself  with  accepting  the  conclusion  adopted  by 
MahnuB,  that  a  degree  at  the  equator,  or  of  any  other  great 
circle  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  contained  500  stadia,  'Va^ 
in_acooidance  with  the  generally  receired  measurements.*'* 
The  result  of  his  application  of  this  mode  of  graduation  to  the 
map  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  surrounding  countries  was 
necessarily  to  extend  them  enormously  from  west  to  east» 
where  distances  were  measured  continuously  along  the  funda- 
mental parallel  of  latitude,  in  the  manner  already  described. 
Had  he  pussessi  <1  any  trustworthy  observations  of  longitude, 
even  for  a  few  points  (as  he  did  in  regard  to  the  latitudes}, 
these  would  have  served  to  correct  the  error  which,  in  the 
absence  of  all  such  checks,  went  on  accumulating  the  farther 
he  proceeded  eastward.  Thus  the  real  groundwork  of  his  map^ 
80  &r  as  it  was  based  upon  measured  distances,  was  greatly 
superior  to  those  of  Eratosthenes  and  Stnbe :  it  was  the  net- 
work of  false  graduation  which  he  threw  over  it  that  vitiated 


l^br  4  luytffros  trt/icAoi  fioipiiy  t(,  vcrro- 
Kocriov^  iwl  T^J  iwufxwftas  rfjj  7771  i-wo- 
Ka^ifidM*tM  flToSiovf,  &ri  reus  6fw\oyovfAt' 
nut  hm^M!rf4in9t  ^infmviv  iwvof.  L  11, 
$  2. 

It  is  chancterUtio  of  the  nngular 
mnt  of  BMthod  that  pemdM  the 
wkoie  of  Ptolany's  flnt  book,  uid 


which  has  probably  contributed  ulmost 
as  much  as  its  involved  and  laborioot 
style  to  deter  studenlfl  from  its  due 
exaiuination,  that  this  important  state- 
ment, fMnning  in  fact  the  batfi^^  of  all 
'  the  geographical  CHlculations  iu  his 
tables,  is  merelv  introduced  in  paSH- 
ipg,  and  aetiudljr  in  Ibo  middle  of  a 
sentenoet 
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all  pnaittftM,  im\t\\^^  fifym  thfi^ittm^yeii  to  ^'^ih  ^" 
which  all  these  eironeoiu  zesoUs  Jgszfidia  his^tables  as  if  thejr 
had  been  deiii^j&cm.!Sal.  observations  of  latitude  and  Iragi- 
tade,  later  geographical  students  were  led  to  adopt  them  as 

sncb,  without  going  back  to  investigate,  the  process  iiy  JEhiQh 
he  had  arrived  at  them. 

§  16.  Another  source  of  error,  of  much  less  importance  in 
itself,  but  which  it  is  essential  to  notice,  inasmuch  as  it 
pervades  in  like  manner  the  whole  series  of  Ptolemy's  longi- 
tudes, was  the  erroneous  determination^  OLJaiher  a9sumptiQn, 

of  the  pnmaqUlDfiZidiaO   frrtm    whip.h  tbay  ^   *^  ^ 

^koDfid.  We  haye  seen  that  the  Sacred  Frmnontory  (CSape 
St  Vincent),  the  sonth-westem  extremity  of  Spain,  was 
regarded  by  almost  all  the  earlier  geographers  as  the  extreme 
western  point  of  the  known  world.  Marinns  and  Ptolemy  both 

concurred  in  the  commonly  received  though  erroneous  opinion, 
that  it  was  the  must  westerly  point  of  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
and  consequently  of  the  continent  of  Europe ;  but  they  knew 
in  a  vague  way  that  the  Fortunate  Islands^  which  lay  at  some 
distancajiom  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  must  be  situated 
olsg^to JihfiLveBt-of  the  Sacred  Cape.    But  they  had  no  real 
idea  of  the  position  of  these  islands,^  and  when  Marinus,  in  order 
to  include  them  in  his  map  of  the  world,  drew  a  supposed 
meridian  through  them  two  degrees  and  a  half  to  the  west  of 
/  Gape  St.  Yincenty  he  was,  in  fact,  merely  drawing  an  imaginary 
)  line  from  which  his  longitudes  were  reckoned.   The-  nieasuxer^. 
)  ments  and  calculatious  upon  whicli  these  were  really  based,  a1L>, 
J)pgan  from  the  Sacred  Cape,  which  was  the  limit  of  what  waa. 
actually  kmwn  ;  but  in  reducing  these  to  degrees  of  longitude 
he  added  always  two  degrees  and  a  half  in  order  to  refer  them 
to  the  supposed  meridian  of  the  ^Fortunate  Islands. 


•  Mr.  Donne,  in  his  article  Libya  in 
Dr.  Smith's  JHol.  of  Ancient  Gtsograpkyt 
p.  176,  naramet  that  Ptotoaiy  **wm 
awnro  of  the  approxiniAte  position  of 


calculates  all  his  eastern  rlistimoes  or 
longitudes."  This  is  a  good  iastanco 
of  the  prevalent  miMonoeptkm  with 

reganl  to  iho  charactt  r  and  value  of 


the  Fortuiiutti  isluntls  (OaOMies)  since  i  Ptolemy  's  mattriala  and  oonulusioua. 


frum  them,  or  some  point  in  then,  he  I 
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It  is  liaidly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  meridian  thus  arbi- 
trarily assumed  diffeied  widely  from  the  troth.  The  Island  ol 

Ferro— -the  westernmost  of  the  group  of  the  Canaries,  whieh 
long  continued,  even  in  modem  times,  to  be  assumed  as  the 
^£i;^me^merijjiai;i ' — is  really  situated  18°  20'  of  longitude  west 
of  Greenwich,  while  Cape  St.  Vincent  is  just  about  9°,  so 
that  the  real  difiference  between  the  two  amounted  to  9°  20' 
inftt^M^^  of  only  2j^°.  But  the  ideas  of  Ptolemy  concerning 
the  western  coast  of  Africa  and  the  islands  connected  with 
ii,  Jtm,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  eyen  moie  yagne  and 
emmeons  than  those  of  his  predecessors.  In  order  therefore 
to  compare  his  longitudes  with  those  on  modem  maps,  it  if 
necessary  to  regard  them  as  reoZ/y  measured  from  the  Sacred 
Promontory  eaatwarda*  or  rather  (in  regard  tn  thp  IMi- 
terranean)  us  he  has  himself  done  in  his  eight^^  bffllkj 
Alexandria  westwards.® 

§  l77H  now  we  take  the  distances  above  given  by  Ptolemy 
from  Marinus,  and  calculate  the  degrees  of  longitude  at  the 
rate  of  600  stadia  (60  G.  miles)  to  the  degree,  we  shall  find  the 
anomalous  character  of  his  map  to  a  oonsiderahle  extent  dis- 
appear. Instead  of  62  degrees  from  the  Straits  at  Calpe  to 
lasos,  the  interval  is  reduced  to  52f  degrees,  atill  considerably 
in  excess  of  the  troth,  hut  differing  from  it  only  by  somewhat 
more  than  10  degrees  instead  of  20.  Again,  if  we  take  the 
difference  of  longitude  between  two  well-known  points,  as,  for 
instance,  that  between  Alexandria  and  Carthage,  which  is 
reckoned  in  the  tables  of  Ptolemy's  work  at  25°  40',  we  shall 
find  it  reduced  to  about  21°  20' :  only  about  1  J"  beyond  the 
truth.    That  botween  Alexandria  and  Kome,  in  like  manner 


7  It  has  coai^Dued  iu  geucral  use 
"  geographein  down  to 


our  own  time.  But  of  course  the 
meridiau  so  employed  is  the  real  meri'* 
dlMi  paaaing  through  the  idaiid  of 
Ferro,  not  tut  enmneoady  ■■iiimiil  by 
Ptolemy. 

*  It  appean  from  the  pomge  in  the 
Almagest  already  cited,  that  it  hud 
been  the  original  intention  of  Ptolemy 


to  reckon  his  longitudes  in  all  cases 
from  A  lexandria.  He  probably  adopted 
the  other  plan  in  oraer  to  follow  the 
example  of  Marinus.  It  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  aimpliflHj  aa  obviating  the 
distinction  between  east  and  west 
longitudes ;  bat  on  the  other  hand  had 
the  gieat  dintdvantage  of  rendering  all 
his  errors  mmuJative,  by  reckoning 
them  always  in  the  same  direction. 
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sinks  bxm  28^  W  to  19"  6ff  (the  zeal  difierenoe  boii^  jasl 
about  IT*) :  and  from  Alexandria  to  Massilia  we  obtain  dff 
instead  of  36^,  while  the  leal  intenral  is  only  about  24}'. 
Caralis  in  Sardinia,  which  holds  so  conspicuous  a  position  on 

the  fundaDieiital  pamllel  of  latitude,  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  in 
32^  30'  east  of  his  primary  meridian,  or  30^  from  the  Saci^ 
Cape,  and  28^  west  of  Alexandria.  The  latter  distance,  if  cor- 
rected as  aboye,  comes  to  be  only  23''  20',  rather  more  thaa 
2^^  beyond  the  truth.  But  the  interval  beween  Gaialk  and 
the  Straits,  instead  of  amounting  to  25,  or  even  to  neaiiy 
21  degrees,  as  it  would  do  according  to  the  corrected  gimdvatm, 
does  not  really  amount  to  more  than  14}^  A  larg^  part 
of  the  error  in  the  longitudes,  which  still  remains  (after 
correcting  the  graduation),  thus  arises,  as  it  apjx^ars,  fn^ni  tiif 
erroneous  computation  of  this  distance,  much  the  longest  that 
is  reckoned  witliout  a  break  along  the  fundamental  paralld.' 
This  circumstance  doubtless  arises  from  the  impnfeclion  of 
the  means  at  the  command  of  ancient  naTigatora,  of  oom- 
puting  distances  at  sea ;  a  defect  which  would  be  more  atiwiglj 
felt,  the  longer  the  unbroken  course  that  it  was  attempted  ti 
estimate.^ 

§  18.  It  appears  from  the  preceding  investigation  that, 
from  the  constant  error  arising  from  defective  graduation,  iheR 
was  always  a  tendency  to  eiaggerate  the  distances  from  car 
point  to  another,  as  measured,  oNcgj^er  estimated^  by  the  m 
voyage  between  thenu  It  was  doubtless  owing  to  the  ttm 
cause  that  the  estimate  formed  by  Eiate^enea  of  the  ksgih 

*  No»UiMioniamadetotlieBal«ftrio  !  tT*nf  1nn(iitiiilii,WniTri1iini  (  Tliilii^ 

laUnds,  though  they  do  not  in  reality  mode  of  CAlcuIati^    H'    «m,  t^ar- 

lie  far  to  the  north  of  a  coarse  from  fore,  actnaUj  nearet'  the  trmtk  b?  tiM 

flwdinia  to  the  Straits.    Henoe  II  whole  lateml  betweeu  G«<ie»»iktt» 

would  certainly  appefir  that  the  voyage  Straits  at  Calpe,  which  1*  rvcfcwd  K 

from  one  of  these  point*  to  the  other  Pt<»l.  my  at  1°  50'.  What 

was  habitoally  made  at  one  stretch,  in<luc«  J  Marinas  to  aidopt  tku  sftf 

without  tonemiig  at  taj  inlefDiediate  I  erroneous  laliinalii.  Inoffd  «r  tM  d 


points.  '  the  earlier  pcog^phor,  we  h^'^f  i^. 

*  Artemidorus,  as  we  have  seen,  ,  means  of  jutlging.    in  both  tmmt  tbcy 

(Chapter  XVIII.  Note     p.  103),  had  [  ooold  Olily  be 
e8tiinat(^d  the  distftuco  from  Caralis  to 
Gad»  at  10,000  sUdia,  equiTalent  to 
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of  the  Heditemneftn  had  exceeded  the  truth  by  rather  more 
than  one-fifth :  while  Artemidorus  had  reduced  this  first 
approximation  by  nearly  500  stadia;^  and  the  calculation 
adopted  by  Mariims,  when  converted  into  stadia,  would  give 
24,800  stadia,  or  1700  stadia  less  than  that  of  Eratosthenes. 
Yet  thia  estimate  still  exceeds  the  truth  by  nearly  600  G. 
miles so  difiScuit  was  it  found  by  sucoessiYe  geographers,  in 
the  abaenoe  of  any  podtiye  observations,  to  emancipate  them- 
selyes  from  the  effects  of  this  traditional  error. 

§  19.  It  is  evident  that  both  the  causes  which  we  have 
just  been  considering  would  continue  to  operate  with  at  least 
equal  force  upon  the  continuation  of  the  map  oi  the  world  east 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  effect  of  erroneous  graduation 
wonld  indeed  of  necessity  be  eumidative,  and  produce  a  greater 
amount  of  dd^fkumtni  the  farther  it  was  carried  eastwards. 

or  were  land  itineraries  more  trustworthy  than  marine  ones. 
We  have  already  had  occasion  more  than  once  to  point  out  the 
defective  character  of  all  such  as  were  available  in  ancient 
times,  except  witliin  the  limits  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
these  were  not  available  in  Asia  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Hence 
IMarinus  was  compelled  to  rely  upon  itineraries,  in  which  the 
distances  were  given  in  schaeni,  or  pamsangs — ^the  vague  and 
inaccurate  character  of  which  mode  q(  reckoning  had  long 
before  been  pointed  out  by  Strabo — ^while  he  neglected  to  make 
any  due  allowance  for  the  circuitous  character  of  the  routes 
and  the  necessary  deviations  from  the  straight  line  on  which 
they  were  to  be  laid  down  in  the  map. 

In  this  respect  Ptolemy  was  far  in  advance  of  his  prede- 
cessors. In  treating  of  the  materials  with  which  the  geographer 
had  to  work,  he  points  out  very  clearly  and  judiciously  the 


*  The  distanoea  cited  from  Artcmi- 
dorns  are  all  reckoned  to  Oades  (gee 
OlMptcr  XVIII.  p.  64 »:  but  there  can 
be  no  (l«)nl)t  timt  the  (li»*t;iUfV  of  750 
•tadia  Irom  GaduM  to  the  Strait,  na 
■teted  bj  Strabo,  was  derived  from  hia 
authority.  Tf  we  suV.trart  this  from 
hii  computatioa  we  shall  obtain  26,070 


fltadiii  as  the  actual  length  of  theMedi- 
terrnnean.  Eratoetbenea,  aa  we  have 
men  (Cliap.  XVI.  691),  iMkoned  it 
at  2G.5()0  Htadin. 

'  The  actual  length  of  the  Modtter- 
ranean,  auppoeed  to  be  measured  along 
tho  parallel  of  t^T,  in  inioiiiid  nmnben 
about  2000  G.  milca. 
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difiSculty  in  makmg  use  of  distaoees  as  giTen  by  itinmries, 
without  any  aocompaiiyiiig  obflenratioiiBy  or  erai  notioes  oi 
bearingSy  and  the  neoeaaity  of  applying  a  ooneoticm  to  allow 
for  the  windinga  and  deviationa  of  the  loada  in  the  caae  of 

itineraries  by  land,  and  megnlaritieain  the  foroe  and  diieotioii 

of  the  winds  in  the  case  of  those  by  sea.*  We  have  seen  that, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  there  is  no  trace  of  the  application  of 
this  very  simple  prinoiph^,  even  by  such  geographers  as  Era- 
tosthenes and  Artemidorus.  Marinus  on  the  other  hand 
aeems  to  have  recognized  it  in  theory,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
Implied  it  in  practioe;  but  Ptolemy  waa  oertainly  the  first  to 
aee  ita  full  importance  and  inaiat  on  ita  general  application. 
He  pointa  out  alao  with  great  diatinotneea  the  difference  of  the 
degree  in  which  theae  oorrectiona  ahould  be  made,  according 
aa  the  route  waa  more  or  leaa  frequented,  and  the  eatimate 
therefore  rested  upon  a  wider  or  more  limited  experience. 
The  distances  along  the  Mediterranean,  for  instance,  which 
we  have  just  been  discussing,  he  considers  as  being  well 
established,  and  that  sufficient  allowance  had  already  been 
made  in  regard  to  them  for  the  causes  of  error  just  mentioned.* 
But  in  following  Marinus  from  the  £uphniteB  into  the  heart  of 
Asia,  he  deacribea  him  aa  haying  failed  to  make  any  anch  • 
deduction;  and  in  conaequence  prooeeda  to  apply  them 
himaell  Unfortunately  in  thia  caae,  aa  in  ao  many  othera 
hia  theory  waa  in  adiranoe  of  hia  practioe,  and  hia  correction 
was  purely  arbitrary.  Thus,  while  he  diminishes  the  estimated 
disttmce  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Stone  Tower  (for  which 
Marinus  possessed  itineraries  expressed  in  schceni,  and  conse- 
quently making  some  approximation  to  the  truth),  by  some- 
thing less  than  one-tenth,^  he  summarily  reduces  that  from 
the  Stone  Tower  to  Sera  by  one-half  (!).^  The  reasons  he 
assigns  for  making  a  much  larger  reduction  than  usual  in  thia 

*  Ptol.  i.  2,{4b                             ,  26,280  stadia.    This  Ptolemv  rrdooeB 

*  i.  11,  §  2.                                 i  to  800  schami  or  24.000  stadia  (L  18, 

*  Thedistano^MghFmliylliniinia,  i  §  8).  It  ii  ovident  lliat  thii  mmHf 

nmnunted  to  876  «r/i<i  nj,  which,  at  the  amounto  to  cutting  ofT  th(!  odd  nuiBbflia 

rate  of  30  stadia  to  the  ichamust  gave  t  '  L  11.  §Si,  5;  12,     1, 3. 
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last  otte  ue  mdeed'ooiidiiriT6»  bat  the  actual  amount  adopted 
was— as  he  himself  admitted— altogether  arbitrary* 

§  20*  The  result  of  these  corrsetions  is  that  he  estimates  the 
whole  distance  from  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  Stone 

Tower  at  24,000  stadia,  or  60  degrees  uf  longitude,®  and  that 
from  the  Stone  Tower  to  Sera  at  45 j  degrees:  so  that  the 
whole  distance  from  the  Euphrates  to  Sera  amounted,  according 
to  his  calculation,  to  105^  degrees,  and  when  to  this  was 
added  the  result  already  computed  for  the  interyal  from  the 
meridian  of  the  Fortunate  Islands  to  the  Euphrates,  amounting 
to  72  degrees,  he  obtained  177|  degrees  for  the  distance  of 
Sera  from  the  western  meridian.*  This  then— or  as  he  eU»- 
where  expresses  it,  not  quite  twelye  hown  of  longitude  (180 
degrees)— was  the  conclusion  he  airiyed  at  with  regard  to  the 
length  of  the  known  world ;  instead  of  the  15  hours  or  225 
degrees  of  longitude  assigned  to  it  by  Marinus.* 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  term,  as  applied  by 
Ptolemy  and  ^rarinus,  had  no  such  definite  meaning  as  had 
been  attached  to  it  by  earlier  geographers.  When  Eratosthenes 
or  Strabo  spoke  of  the  length  of  the  inhabited  world  (r^ 
otieouiUini^%  they  nnderstood  by  it  a  line  extending  from  one 
ocean  to  the  other,  and  haying  consequently  a  definite  boundary 
at  each  extremity.  But  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  Marinus,  rejected 
the  hypothesis  of  an  eastern  ocean,  bounding  the  continent  of 
Asia  in  that  direction,  and  supposed  the  land  to  extend  in- 
ilefinitely  t<jwards  the  east  and  north,  as  they  considered  that 
Africa  did  to  the  south.  Hence  to  them  Sera  and  Sina;  were 
merely  the  most  easterly  knoum  points  in  Asia,  just  as  Agisymba 
in  Africa  was  the  most  southerly.  Beyond  these  lay  'Hhe 
unknown  land,"  the  existence  of  which  they  assumed,  in  each 
case,  just  as  fonner  geogsapheis  had  assumed  that  of  the 
ocean. 

§  21.  In  regard  to  the  breadth  of  the  known  world,  his 

conclusions  were  in  like  manner  deriyed  directly  from  those 


•  Ibid.  11, 1 3.  *  Ibid.  12,  $  12.  '  Ibid.  H.  $  10. 
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of  MariniiB»  merely  applying  the  correction  that  he  jodged 
neoeMftij  to  the  eztrayagant  extension  given  by  that  ivriter  to 
the  continent  of  Africa  towards  the  sonth.  Thns  he  assmned 
the  parallel  of  Thnle,  which  had  been  placed  by  Mariana  in 
N.  lat.  63°,  to  be  the  northern  limit  of  the  world,"  and  that  of 
Prasnm  accordintr  to  his  own  arbitrary  rectification  of  its 
position,  to  be  its  southern  limit,  which  he  accordingly  placed 
in  about  16  degrees  of  south  latitude.  He  therefore  assigned 
to  ity  in  round  numbers,  a  breadth  of  about  80  degrees^  thus 
exceeding  largely  the  estimate  of  either  Eratosthenes  or 
Btiabo^  bat  still  keeping  within  the  limits  of  the  proportion  so 
strangely  assumed  by  andent  geogiaphera^  that  the  length 
was  more  ihan  dmitlle  the  breadth. 

§  22.  Before  quitting  the  subject  of  the  seientifio  fiamework 
with  which  Ptolemy  sought  to  envelop  and  disguise  the 
real  poverty  of  his  materials,  it  is  necessary  to  advert  briefly 
to  his  eighth  book,  whick  htis  been  thought  by  many  modern 
writers  to  have  a  more  truly  scientific  character  than  the  rest, 
and  to  be  entitled  to  a  degree  of  authority  which,  they  admit, 
cannot  be  claimed  for  the  positions  in  his  ordinary  tables^ 
After  devoting  the  whole  of  five  books — from  the  second  to 
the  sizth^and  a  part  of  the  serenth^  to  the  enumeration  in 
the  tabular  fprm»  arranged  according  to  the  countries  and 
provinces  in  which  they  were  situated,  of  all  the  points  of 
which  he  thought  it  necessary  to  fix  the  position,  he  proceeds 
to  give  a  summary  of  the  whole,  and  a  general  description  of 
the  figure  and  dimensions  of  the  known  world,  such  as  would 
form  a  fitting  companion  to  a  general  map  of  it.^  After  this, 
in  the  eighth  book,  he  goes  on  to  explain  how  the  map  of  the 
world  can  be  most  conyeniently  divided  into  separate  maps, 
and  adopts  a  division  into  twenty-six  such  maps,  which,  as  he 
justly  points  out,  have  no  occasion  to  preserve  a  fixed  propor** 
tion  with  one  another,  but  may  be  of  a  smaller  or  larger  scale 
according  as  the  countries  they  include  are  more  or  less 


*  NotoO.p.689.  •vii.0.5. 
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known,  and  require  to  be  represented  in  more  or  lees  detaiL^ 
The  series  of  maps  that  he  proposes  to  constmct  is  thus  entirely 
simihir  to  that  in  a  modem  atlas.  Of  these  he  devotes  ten  to 

Europe,  four  to  Africa,  and  twelve  to  Asia.* 

He  then  gives,  in  regard  to  each  of  these  maps,  a  succinct 
statement  of  the  countries  which  it  includes,  and  the  limits 
within  which  it  is  comprised  :  as  well  as  the  proportion  which 
the  degrees  of  longitude  bear  to  those  of  latitude.  This  pro- 
portion he  states  only  with  respect  to  some  one  parallel  passing 
nearly  through  the  middle  of  the  map.  The  same  proportion 
will,  of  eourse,  as  he  does  not  ful  to  remark,  not  be  mathemati- 
cally correct  for  the  other  parallels,  but  he  considers  the 
difference  as  unimportant  within  the  limits  of  each  partial 
map*  Hence  every  one  of  these  separate  maps  is  in  fact 
constructed  upon  the  same  principles  as  Marinus  had  applied 
to  his  ij:;eneral  map  of  the  world,  and  in  giving  the  proportion 
of  longitudes  to  latitudes  for  one  parallel,  Ptokmy  eonsidered 
himself  as  doing  ail  that  was  requisite  for  the  graduation  of 
each  map. 

§  23.  But  he  then  adds^  for  each  map,  the  latitudes  and 
longitudes  of  a  certain  number  of  the  most  considerable  cities 
contained  in  it,  reported  howeyer  in  a  totally  different  manner 
from  that  employed  in  his  previous  tables,  giving  in  each  case 
the  latitude  as  denoted  by  the  length  of  the  hmgest  day,  and 
the  longitude  according  to  the  liifference  of  time  from  Alexan- 
dria. Both  are  expressed  in  equinoctial  hours  and  fractions  of 
an  hour.^  These  have  been  generally  regarded  as  merely 
a  different  mode  of  stating  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the 
places  thus  selected.  And  this  is  certainly  at  first  sight 
the  natural  inference  from  his  own  words  in  the  passage  just 
cited.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  pereeiye  the  purpose  of  such  a 
recapitulation  of  a  certain  number  of  selected  positions  in  each 
country,  giving  in  substance  no  other  information  concerning 
them  than  is  already  given  in  the  other  tables.    Hence  it  has 

«viiLl,»4,5.  *viii.2,§l.  •  Ibid.i.|f  «»7. 
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been  supposed  by  many  modem  writen  that  the  positioiis  lieie 
giTen  are  such  as  had  been  really  detennmed  astronoinioally, 

as  distinguished  from  those  in  the  tables,  which  were  for  the 
most  part  derived  merely,  in  the  manner  already  explained, 
from  itineraries  or  the  information  of  travellers.  But  no  hint 
is  given  by  Ptolemy  himself  of  such  a  distinction,  which  he 
eoald  hardly  have  failed  to  point  out»  had  it  really  existed. 
Mofeorer,  the  number  of  positions  given  in  the  eighth  book  ig 
&r  greater  than  can  be  xeasonahly  snppoeed  to  baye  been 
detennined  by  positiye  obseryation:  and  all  the  objeetiona 
that  haye  alieady  been  brought  forward  to  show  that  this  was 
impossible  in  the  ease  of  the  ordinary  tables  apply  in  great 
measure  to  those  in  the  eighth  book  also.  The  measurement  of 
longitude  by  time  was  the  very  thing  that  the  ancients  had  no 
means  of  accomplishing.  Can  we  suppose  that  Ptolemy  really 
possessed  any  such  observations  for  such  places  as  the  islands 
of  Thole  and  Scandia  in  the  north,  or  for  Grarama  and  Gira  in 
the  interior  of  Africa  ?  And  when  we  find  him  stating  these 
same  particulais  for  Sera,  SinsB,  and  Gattigaia»  conoeming 
which  we  know  how  utterly  vague,  as  well  as  erroneous,  his 
infonnation  really  was,  does  not  this  at  once  show  that  they 
are  based  upon  no  foundation  of  actual  obeenration  ? 

§  24.  The  real  purpose  of  the  eighth  book  appears  to  have 
been  a  totally  dift'erent  one.  Ptolemy,  we  must  remember, 
was  much  more  an  astronomer  than  a  geop^rapher :  and  his 
object  throughout  his  work  was  to  consider  the  world  that  he 
was  describing  rather  in  its  astronomical  and  cosmical  relations 
than  with  reference  to  its  physical  conditions  or  the  special 
objects  of  the  oidinaiy  geographer.  Hence,  after  haying  laid 
down,  in  the  best  manner  he  could,  all  the  positions  that  he 
thought  requisite,  upon  his  map  of  the  world,  he  was  desirous 
to  point  out,  with  respect  to  the  chief  of  these,  some  of  the 
most  essential  of  their  astronomical  relations,  such  as  the 
length  of  the  longest  day,  and  the  difference  of  time  from 
a  fixed  standard.  To  these  he  adds,  in  respect  to  all  those 
places  situated  within  the  tropics— even  in  such  cases  as  Sinie 
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and  Oattigaiay  and  the  towns  which  he  places  in  Tapiobane, 
with  regard  to  which  he  certainly  conld  have  no  obseryations 
— a  notice  of  the  coone  of  the  son  with  respect  to  them,  and 
the  extent  to  which  it  deviates  from  the  yertical  position 
through  which  it  necessarily  passes.  Soch  particnlars  are  of 
no  value  for  determining  the  latitude,  which  is  sufficiently 
given  by  the  length  of  the  longest  day.  They  are  simply 
astronomical  facts,  interesting  only  to  the  astronomical  geo- 
grapher. But  moreover  they  are  facts  which  the  mathematical 
geographer  would  be  able  to  calculate  for  himself  with  regard 
to  any  given  position ;  and  that  this  is  what  Ptolemy  really 
didy  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  while  his  account  of  these 
phenomena  is  correct  for  the  latitude  atmuned  for  each  plaoci 
it  is  in  many  cases  glaringly  wrong  for  the  real  position  of  the 
place  in  question.  Thus,  he  tells  ns  of  Syt  ne,  which  was 
placed  by  common  consent,  and  approximately  correctly,  on 
the  northern  tropic,  that  the  sun  is  vertical  there  once  in  the 
year,  when  it  just  touches  the  tropic.  This  of  course  is  correct : 
but  he  employs  the  very  same  words  in  regard  to  Arbis  on  the 
coast  of  Gedrosia,  which  he  conceived  to  be  in  the  same  latitude 
with  Syene^  but  which  is  really  situated  nearly  two  degrees 
farther  north.  In  like  manner  he  ascribes  to  Fattala  on  the 
Indus,  which  he  supposed  to  be  wUhin  the  tropic,  the  phenomena 
that  would  be  incident  to  such  a  position,  and  affirms  the 
same  thing  of  Gaiama  in  Libya,  whi<^  was  ako  really  situated 
three  degrees  to  the  north  of  the  tropic,  though  he  supposed 
it  to  be  two  degrees  to  the  south  of  it.  Another  striking 
instance  of  this  mode  of  proceeding  occurs  in  the  case  of 
'  Thule,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  placed  in  63°  N.  latitude, 
and  of  which  he  tells  us  that  it  had  a  day  of  twenty  hours' 
duration,  a  statement  just  about  correct  for  the  assumed  posi- 
tion, but  much  beyond  the  truth  for  the  group  of  the  Shetland 
Islands,  which  may  be  considered  as  certainly  that  intended 
by  Ptolemy.* 

The  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that,  in  all  these  cases, 


•  See  Note  G,  p.  688. 
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Ptolemy  was  not  recording  the  results  of  observations*  but 
stating  for  the  information  of  his  readers  what  he  knew  must 
be  the  £ust»  oBsnming  the  position  of  the  place  to  be  raeh  as  it 
was  already  determined  in  his  tables,  .^d  the  same  ex- 
planation may  be  extended  to  all  the  other  statements  contained 
in  the  eighth  book.  They  are  evidently  not,  as  they  have 
been  commonly  regarded,  a  fresh  series  of  dcUa  for  certain, 
positions  which  have  been  already  determined,  but  a  statement 
of  certain  astronomical  facts  with  regard  to  a  certain  number 
of  places,  the  position  of  which  is  assumed  to  be  already 
known.®  From  this  point  of  view  the  purpose  of  this  fresh 
series  of  tables  becomes  at  once  clear  and  intelligible.  Their 
principal  value  us  in  fact  arises  from  their  furnishing  ua 
with  tiie  means  of  correcting  and  checking  the  numbers  given 
in  the  other  tables*  which  have  frequently  become  corrupted 
in  our  existing  manuscripts,  but  this  was  certainly  not  the 
object  for  which  they  were  framed.^ 

§  25.  In  regard  to  the  mathematical  construction,  or  (to  use 
the  modern  phrase)  the  projection  of  his  maps,  Ptolemy  wtis 
far  in  advance  of  his  predecessors,  i'or  his  special  maps 
indeed  he  contented  himself,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out* 


*  It  will  be  found  indeed  that  these 
st&temente  ten  always  adapted  to  the 

suppoged  latitude,  even  where  this  was 
altogether  wrong,  and  in  rcpcard  to 
places  at  which  one  might  readily  sup- 
pose observations  of  the  length  of  the 
solstitial  day  to  have  Ixcn  really  made. 
Thus  even  in  such  euwes  as  Cartha«;o 
and  Byzantium  we  find  that  the  du- 
ration aH3i]Ei^cd  to  it  is  that  which 
would  correspond  to  the  erroneout  lati- 
tudes in  which  they  were  placed  by  the 
observations  of  Hippaicbiis»  not  to 
their  true  latitudes. 

A  atroDff  additkmal  proof  that  this 
was  the  sole  ptirposeof  the  inforniution 
be  has  here  given,  ia  to  be  found  in 
bis  observatioii  tiiat  he  would  have 
added  further  particulars,  concerning 
the  fixed  stars  which  were  in  the  zenith 
of  each  locality,  had  it  not  been  for 
their  deviation  from  a  conne  paiftlld  to 
the  equator  (viii.  2,  §2> 


It  may  be  added  that  this  purpose  is 
entirely  in  accordance  with  the  pH&sage 
in  the  Almagest  in  which  he  indioatee 
Ilia  intention  of  giving  in  his  geogra- 
phical work  the  positions  of  the  differ- 
ent points  on  the  earth's  surface,  '*  as  a 
bat^is  for  the  c;t1rulation  of  theoelestial 
phenomena  at  each  place." 

'  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
mlculation  of  the  latitude  from  the 
length  of  the  longest  day,  or  vice  versa, 
tbon^  one  fbr  wliich  Ptolemy  hlniBelf 
was  rally  competent,  is  by  no  means  a 
simple  process,  and  would'  be  altogether 
beyond  the  eapaoity  of  the  greater  part 
of  his  readers.  Even  with  reg^unl  to 
the  longitudes,  many  persons  would  be 
glad  to  sec  at  a  glance  the  difference  of 
time,  calculated  at  once  from  Alex» 
andria,  instead  of  having  to  deduce  it 
from  the  degrees  of  longitude, calculated 
as  they  were  in  the  other  taUee  hom  a 
fixed  meridian  in  the  west 
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ivith  diawing  his  meridians  and  parallels  in  straight  lines 

parallel  with  one  another,  merely  taking  the  proportion  of 
degrees  of  longitude  to  those  of  latitude,  as  it  stood  with 
resp<:'C't  to  some  one  parallel  towards  the  middle  of  his  map, 
and  neglecting  the  inclination  of  the  meridians  to  one  another. 
He  proceeded  therefore  with  regard  to  these  particular  maps 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  Marinns  had  done  with  his 
general  map  of  the  world.  Such  a  course,  as  he  himself 
repeatedly  affirms,'  did  not  make  any  material  difference 
within  the  limits  of  each  special  map.  But  it  was  otherwise 
with  the  general  map,  including,  according  to  his  calculation, 
not  less  than  180  degrees  of  longitude,  and  80  degrees  of 
latitude.  The  errors  arising  in  this  case  from  the  att<^'mpt  to 
transfer  to  a  plane  surface  so  great  an  extent  of  the  spherical 
surface  of  thi^  <,dobe  were  such  as  to  require  to  be  met  by  new 
modes  of  mathematical  construction. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
methods  employed  by  Ptolemy  for  this  purpose,  which  pre> 
sented  a  nesx  approximation  to  some  of  those  still  in  use 
among  modem  geographers.  After  explaining  fully  a  mode 
of  projection  in  which  the  equator  and  parallels  of  latitude  . 
would  be  represented  by  parallel  curves,  while  the  meridians  ] 
would  be  represented  by  straight  lines,  converging  to  a  point  1 
situated  beyond  the  limits  of  the  map  ;  lie  then  points  out  the  ( 
necessary  defect  in  this  method  arising  from  the  taking  the 
meridians  as  straight  lines  instead  of  arcs  of  a  circle,  and  then 
proceeds  to  give  another  construction,  more  elaborate,  but  too 
cumbrous  for  general  use^  in  which  allowance  should  be  made 
for  the  curvature  of  both  sets  of  lines.    This  last  method,  / 
however,  had  the  defect,  as  he  himself  points  out,  of  being 
inconvenient  for  those  who  sought  to  place  on  their  map  the 
different  points  of  which  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  were 
given;  and  tlius  draw  a  map  for  themselves :  hence,  while  ho 
himself  gives  the  preference  to  the  more  laborious,  but  more 
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accurate,  method  of  delineation,  he  seems  to  be  aware  that  the 
other  would  be  more  generally  followed.' 

In  point  of  fact,  Ptolemy's  theoretical  skill  was  in  this 
matter,  as  in  so  many  otheis,  altogether  beyond  the  nature  of 
the  materials  to  whioh  he  had  to  apply  it  Any  inaocniacy 
arising  tnm  theoretical  defects  in  the  mode  of  delineating  his 
maps  would  be  quite  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
grave  and  serious  errors  into  which  he  wtis  led  by  imperfect 
knowledge  and  erroneous  information :  not  to  speak  of  that 
fundamental  error  in  the  graduation  of  the  whole,  the  disastrous 
eflfects  of  which  have  been  already  pointed  out. 

§  26.  The  whole  design  and  character  of  the  work  of  Ptolemy 
was  so  intimately  connected  with  the  construction  of  the  maps 
to  which  it  refers,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  was  from  the 
time  of  its  first  publication  accompanied  by  such  a  series  of 
maps.  It  would  indeed  be  altogether  incomplete  without 
them.  But  as  the  materials  which  he  furnishes  in  his  tables 
would  enable  any  one  with  a  moderate  amount  of  geographical 
skill  to  construct  such  maps  for  himself,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
judge  how  far  those  which  accompany  the  existing  copies  of 
his  work  are  to  be  taken  as  representing  the  originals.  In 
two  of  the  esusting  MSS.  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  maps 
which  accompany  them  are  the  work  of  one  Agathodsemon  of 
Alexandria,  who  drew  them  ''according  to  the  eight  books  of 
the  Geography  of  dandins  Ptdemy."*  It  is  evident  that  this 
expression  cannot  be  taken  as  proving  anything,  one  way  or 
the  other,  and  ^e  name  and  age  of  Agathodsemon  are  other- 
wise unknown.^    But  it  certainly  seems  most  probable  that  he 


•  PtoLi.  c.  21. 

•  *Ek  rwy  K\auSlou  Uro\t/udov  T*»- 

•  The  supposition  tlmt  (he  author  of 
fheso  maps  waa  identical  with,  a  gram- 
mnriiin  of  the  name  of  Apnthodffiinon, 
who  lived  iu  the  fifth  century,  is  purely 
gntnitoai,  vnleiB  we  eamime  that  there 
could  not  bo  two  porsonH  of  the  enmo 
name.  As  Uccrcu  lias  justly  pointed 


onti  it  was  very  unlikely  that  a  gram- 
marian hhould  possess  tno  talent  of  an 
artiut;  and  the  maps  that  beiir  the 
name  of  AgathodamoB  were  evidently 
the  produotinn  of  Bome  ono  selected  for 
his  artistic  skill.  Tliotie  appended  to 
tlic  MS.  found  at  Mount  Athos  and  re- 
produced in  fiicsimilti  by  M.  Longlois 
(4to.  Parifl,  1867)  are  of  a  much  ruder 
character,  and  Meprobabty  derived  from 
ft  diiSbreDt  eouroe. 
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was  »  oontempofaiy  of  Ftolemy,  who  was  employed  by  him  to 
delineate  these  mape,  according  to  the  instraetioiui  given  in 
the  fint  book,  and  from  the  detailed  materials  contained  in  the 

following  ones.*   The  few  instances  in  which  discrepancies  are 

found  betweon  tho  maps  and  tho  text  are  such  as  cannot  readily 
be  ascribed  to  any  men^  copyist  at  a  later  period.  At  all  events 
it  is  prubal)lo  that,  as  an  Alexandrian,  he  woidd  havr*  access 
to  the  original  works  of  Ptolemy,  and  may  therefore  have 
ooj^ed  his  own  series  directly  from  the  prototypes  prepared  by, 
or  nnder  the  direction  ci,  Ptolemy  himself. 


•  This  is  tho  ronclTisinn  of  Heeren 
fin  hia  DiMertation  on  the  Source*  of 
Fkitmift  Qtograuhy^  p.  474,  appended 
lo  his  MidoHoM  itmnrvkn  A§taiio 


Nati'onf,  vol.  ill.)  as  the  most  probable 
Buppoaitioa ;  though  it  mail  be  admitted 
tlwt  it  is  not  CBtabMibed  oa  anything 
likaprooCi 


2  p  2 
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CHAPTEB  XXIX. 
FTOLXKT — {continued), 

Pabt  2,— -Detailed  Qeo^ajihy, 

§  1.  Having  thus  examined  the  flcientific  framework  of  the 
great  work  of  Ptolemy  and  shown  how  far  this  was  from  repre- 
senting a  corresponding  basis  of  true  scientific  knowledge,  we 
must  next  proceed  to  consider  the  extent  of  the  information 
that  he  really  possessed,  and  the  progress  that  had  been  made 
in  his  time,  in  oomparison  with  that  of  Strabo  and  Pliny,  in 
the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  world.  And  here  we 
poesess  this  great  advantage^  derived  from  the  scientific  form 
of  his  work,  that  his  ideas,  however  imperfect  or  erroneons, 
were  necessarily  expressed  in  a  definite  form,  that  enables  ns 
in  most  cases  to  determine  with  little  difficulty  both  the  actual 
extent  of  his  knowledf^e,  and  the  nature  of  the  errors  with 
whioh  it  was  disfif^ured. 

He  eomnuuices  the  detailed  portion  of  his  work  with  the 
western  regions  of  Europe,  and  devotes  two  sections  of  his 
second  book  to  the  description  of  the  British  Islands,  con- 
cerning which  he  certainly  possessed  information  far  more 
extensive  and  complete  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  Nor  is 
this  to  be  wondered  at.  It  was  in  the  interval  between  the 
death  of  Pliny  and  the  compilation  of  his  own  work  that  the 
Romans  had  not  only  carried  their  arms  under  Agricola  to 
the  northern  extremity  of  Britain,  and  sailed  with  a  fleet 
round  its  eastern  and  northern  shores,  but  had  j)ermanently 
established  their  dominion  over  th(?  whole  island  south  of  the 
estuaries  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde.  Within  this  limit  the 
whole  country  had  been  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  province, 
intersected  by  lines  of  military  roads,  and  was  gradually 
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approaching  to  the  same  condition  of  prosperity  and  civiliza- 
tion, which  had  k-en  already  attained  by  Gaul  and  Spain. 

§  2.  The  neighbouring  island  of  Hibernia  (or  Ivernia,  as 
Ptolemy  writes  the  name^)  had  indeed  remained  untouched 
by  the  Roman  aims:  but  even  in  the  time  of  Agrioola  its 
ports  and  coasts  weie  beginning  to  be  well  known  by  tbo 
mercbants  who  tiaded  thither  from  Britain  and  Gaol/  and 
during  the  long  period  of  tranquillity  that  followed  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  these  commercial  relations  would  ho  carried 
on  with  increasing  vigour.  Such  intercourse  would  Ik3  amply 
sufficient  to  explain  the  greatly  increased  knowledge  |x)ssessed 
by  Ptolemy  of  an  island  almost  unknown  to  the  earlier  geo- 
graphers.* fie  not  only  giyes  (according  to  his  nsnal  plan) 
a  regular  ptriplim  of  the  coasts,  enumerating  the  principal 
headlands,  bays,  and  mouths  of  riTers,  but  mentions  the  names 
of  no  less  than  seven  cities  in  the  interior,  besides  two  (Mcnapia 
and  Eblana)  on  the  east  coast.  Of  these  last  Eblana  is  with- 
out doubt  identical  with  the  modem  Dublin ;  while  Menapia 
is  uncertain,  and  no  plausible  conj»'Cture  can  be  formed  as  to 
any  of  the  inland  towns.  But  of  the  names  of  the  rivers — 
usually  one  of  the  most  permanent  portions  of  geographical 
nomendature— seveial  can  be  identified  with  reasonable  cer-> 
tainty,  and  thus  bear  testimony  to  the  authentic  character  of 
Ptolemy's  information.  Thus  the  Oboca»  between  Eblana  and 
Menapia,  is  clearly  the  Avoca,  and  the  Bnyinda,  north  of 
Eblana,  the  Boyne;  the  Birgus  or  Bargus  is  in  all  ])rol)abiIity 
the  Barrow,  and  the  S<'nus  probably  represents  the  Shannon. 
On  the  west  coast  also  the  name  of  the  2s'agnata>y  whose  capital 
of  Nagnata  is  termed  **  an  im{M)rtant  city/*  is  clearly  preserved 
in  that  of  the  modem  proYince  of  Gonnaught. 


*  It  U  singular  fhat  this  later  Greek 
form  of  the  luiinc,  weU  as  the  I^tin 
Hibemift,  »h'iMirt«^<I  more  widely  than 
that  of  lerne,  by  which  the  ii^lund  wag 
Snt  kllOWII  to  the  Cin^ks,  from  the 
iMtife  name  of  Erin,  from  which  tli(>y 
were  all  without  doubt  originally  dn- 

»  Tacittw,  A'jri.-.  r.  24.  "Melius 
ttdittu  puttusqut)  pur  oommeicia  ei  ne- 


gotia tores  cogniti."  This  ap[H;ar8  to 
me  quite  sufficient  to  ncc<iunt  for  such 
knowledge  of  the  inlund  as  we  find  in 
Ptolemy.  Tlic  suggevtiun  of  Dr. 
T^tham  (art  iKRin,  in  Smith's  Did. 
AncUut  Geoijrai>hy  ,  timt  ln'  hud  PIki;- 
nioian  or  Carthaginian  suurues  of  in- 
fomifttioiit  aeeat  alike  impiobable  and 
uimeeessary. 
*  PloL  u.  2. 
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With  regard  to  the  geographical  positioii  of  Ireknd  Ptolemy 
was  far  better  udEbnned  than  Stmbo:  and  thoogh  he  still 
oanied  it  maek  too  &r  to  the  north,  eo  as  to  pUoe  even  its 
southern  extremity  in  a  higher  latitude  than  North  Wales,*  he 
was  well  awaie  both  of  its  prozimity  to  the  shores  of  Britain 
and  of  its  general  direction  from  south  to  north,  facing  the 
coasts  of  the  larger  island  through  a  considerable  part  of  their 
extent 

§  3.  Ptolemy's  description  of  Britain  affords  a  striking 
example  both  of  the  merits  and  defects  which  generally 
charaotezise  his  work.  While  his  geographical  enumeration 
of  names^  whether  of  places  and  tribes,  or  of  the  natural 
features  ai  the  country,  is  highly  valuable,  and  a  large  number 
of  them  can  be  identified  without  diffieulty,  his  idea  of  the 
configuration  of  the  island,  and  the  direction  of  its  coasts,  is 
extremely  erroneous :  and  his  assigned  positions  in  latitude 
and  longitude  utterly  worthless,  if  regarded  as  anything  more 
than  indications  of  his  views  as  to  the  relative  position  of  the 
places  thus  enumerated.  We  are  fortunately  enabled,  in  a 
great  number  of  cases,  to  correct  the  positions  and  identify 
the  sites  of  the  towns  in  the  interior,  by  the  aid  of  the  Boman 
Itineraries,  as  well  as  the  evidenoe  of  edisting  names ;  while 
his  perydvB  of  the  coast  is  so  complete,  and  in  general  so 
accurate,  as  to  leave  little  difficulty  in  detennining  the 
principal  points  which  he  intends  to  designate. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  accuracy  of  liis  information 
is  afforded  by  the  clear  distinction  which  he  makes  between 
the  two  headlands  that  may  be  considered  as  forming  the 
south-western  extremity  of  Ijrituin — the  Land's  End  and  the 
Lizard.  J3oth  of  these  are  distinctly  specified — each  of  them 
for  some  unknown  reason  by  two  separate  names   and  he  even 


*  He  places  the  Vdriov  iLxpov  (tbo 
■oiith-we8t<'rn  oxtremity  of  the  island) 
in  iaX.  57°  45',  wliile  the  north  coast  of 
Wales  did  not,  aooordiii;:;  to  his  culcii> 
hition,  BurpnHs  57°.  Tin-  Nf>rth  Cnpn 
of  Ireland  {Boptioy  &KfH)y)  hu  jiluccil  in 
lat  61**:  M  aoaigiied  tu  its  nortli* 


eastern  headland  (Po$6yStoy  igpni)  the 

higher  la tittulo  of  6 F  30';  fhuhi  onrrying 
it  more  than  six  degrees  to  the  uortii  of 
its  true  position. 

•  Thu8  he  calls  (ii.  3,  §  3)  the  Land  s 
£ud  Aiitivestffium  and  Bolerium  ('Akt*- 
•vemuoy  $Kpw  rh  mU  BoA^pwrX  and  the 
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places  them  in  just  about  their  relative  position  to  one 
another,  though  considerably  exaggerating  the  distance  be- 
tween them.  It  is  to  be  observed  also  that  he  places  the  Pro- 
montory of  Oonnum,  the  southenimofit  of  the  two,  a  degree  and 
thiee-quarteiB  of  latitade  (87jk  G.  miles)  to  the  noith  of  the 
opposite  extiemity  of  Gaol,  whioh  gtves  a  very  fidr  approsima- 
tion  to  the  width  of  the  British  Ghannel  in  this  part.  All 
these  circumstancea  point  to  his  possessing  accurate  informa- 
tion concerning  this  portion  of  Britain,  from  its  continued 
intercourse  with  the  opposite  coasts  of  Gaul.  But  he  makes 
no  mention  in  connexion  with  it  of  the  islands  of  the  Cassi- 
terides,  which  he  supposed,  in  accordance  with  the  received 
tradition  both  of  Greek  and  Boman  geogxaphers,  to  be 
situated  off  the  coast  of  Spain,'  so  that  he  actnaUy  places 
them  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Nerian  Promontory  (Cape 
Finistene). 

As  we  proceed  northward,  we  find,  as  might  reasonably  be 

expected,  Ptolemy*s  information  becoming  much  less  accurate, 
and  it  is  more  difficult  to  determine  the  several  headlands  and 
estuaries  named  by  him :  a  difficulty  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
very  indented  and  irregular  character  of  the  Scottish  coasts, 
as  well  as  by  the  strange  error  in  regard  to  their  position, 
which  utterly  distorts  this  portion  of  his  map.  For  while  he 
had  a  toleiably  aooniate  notion  of  the  general  confignration  of 
the  coasts  of  England,  as  £ur  north  as  the  Solway  and  Tyne, 
and  conectly  placed  the  Promootory  of  Novantum  (the  head- 
land of  Galloway)  opposite  to  the  north-eastern  point  of 
Ireland,  he  unfortunately  conceived  the  general  extension  of 
the  island  beyond  this  to  have  its  direction  from  west  to  east, 
instead  of  from  south  to  north,  so  that  he  actually  placed  the 
northern  extremity  of  Scotland  (opposite  to  the  Orkneys), 
farther  to  the  sonth  than  the  Promontory  of  Galloway,^  which 

Liznrd  the  Damnonium  or  Ocrinnm  '  •  ii.  0,  §  76. 

{Aafiy6yioy  rh  koX  "Oxpivoy  &Kpoy).    hi  '  That  the  Novantum  of  Ptolemy 

the  la«t  caae  the  alternntive  name  is  ;  (ii.  B,  ^  1)  is  to  be  ideiitifiod  with  the 

0ir|dently  merely  that  of  thi- adjoimug  |  Mull  of  Gallowny  a<!niitK  of  ti<»  roa-^mi 

people  n'piilietl  to  the  hcadhuul.  •  able  doubt,  l>otJi  from  it»  proxiuiity  to 
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he  conceived  to  be  the  most  northern  point  of  the  whole  island. 
The  origin  of  this  strange  mistake  is  very  difficult  to  imagine : 
it  is  all  the  more  unacoonntable^  because  the  general  con- 
figuation  of  Sootland,  if  we  suppose  it  twUM  round  on  his 
map  to  about  its  trae  direction,  would  not  differ  yeiy  widely 
from  the  truth,  piesenting  at  least  a  general  resemblance  in 
many  important  features.*  It  would  ap])ear  therefore  that 
even  for  this  part  of  the  island  he  ha<l  tolerubly  n^ood  informa- 
tion, but  that  he  altof^ether  perverted  the  results  derived  from 
it  by  the  erroneous  manner  in  which  he  laid  them  down  upon 
his  map. 

§  4.  This  complete  misconception  of  the  real  form  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Britain  involved  him  of  necessity  in  the  most 
hopeless  oonfusion  in  regard  to  the  islands  that  surrounded  its 
shores.  He  was  indeed  well  aware,  as  Fliny  had  been  before 
him,  of  the  existence  of  a  numerous  group  of  islands,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  EbudsB — answering  to  the  Hnbndes  of 
Pliny,  and  to  the  modem  Hebrides:*  but  he  was  erroneously 
led  to  connect  them  with  Ireland  instead  of  Scotland,  and 
placed  them  in  a  cluster  only  about  a  degree  to  the  north  of 
the  former  island.  Tlie  Orcades  (Orkneys)  also  were  well 
known  to  the  Homans  ever  since  the  time  of  Agricola;  and 
their  accounts  no  doubt  concurred  in  placing  them  considerably 
to  the  north  of  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  mainland.  But 
Ptolemy,  having  carried  this  extremity  to  the  east  instead  of 
to  the  north,  could  not  place  the  islands  in  the  same  direction, 
and  hence^  though  he  gaye  the  name  of  Oicas  to  the  remotest 


Ireland  and  frum  tlio  distinct  inontion 
of  its  coDnectiou  with  a  peninsula  (No- 

•  t»o  much,  indeed,  is  this  the  case 
thai  General  Boy  haa  actually  sug- 
gettod  fhftt  Ptolemy  really  possessed  a 
correct  map  of  the  island,  but  that  the 
of  it  coDtainiug  North  Uritaia  had 
acddenteUj  torn  <M,  and  replaced 
in  a  wrong  position,  so  as  tn  extend 
the  island  towards  the  ea^t^  inntead  of 
the  north  (Boy's  Military  Antiquitits, 


p.  116).    See  Not^  D,  p.  640. 

*  It  is  singular  that  thi.s  up])ollation, 
80  familiar  in  modem  goof^phy, 
should  bo  derived  origimdly  from  a 
false  reading  of  Pliuy.  as  tliat  of  the 
Grampians  ia  from  one  in  Tacitns. 
But  the  authority  of  Ptolemy,  in  whom 
the  form  is  "Efiovticut  is  decidiTe  in 
fiEiyonr  of  the  lea^ng  HaibndM  or 
Ilebudea  in  Pliny  (iv.  HI,  §  103  \  in 

greferenoe  to  that  of  Uebridiea,  which 
I  found  in  the  «ulier  editkoa. 
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point  of  the  mainland,  he  was  compelled  to  sepaiate  the  ishmds 
of  the  same  name  from  that  headland,  and  cany  them  oon- 
ndeiably  further  to  the  west,  into  a  position  with  regard  to  the 
mainland  wholly  different  from  tiiat  which  they  really  occupy.^ 
Having  thus  determined  the  position  of  the  Oreades  (tiie 
centre  of  which  group  he  places  in  lat.  61°  40')  he  proceeds  to 
notice  Thule,  which  he  dtscribes  as  a  single  island  of  large 
size,  extending  not  less  than  55  G.  miles  from  south  to  north. 
Notwithstanding  this  description  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  meant  to  designate  by  that  name  the  group  of  the  Shetlands, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  already  discoTered  by  the 
Romans  under  Agricola.^ 

§  5.  Of  countries  so  well  known  as  Ganl  and  Bgtan,  which 
had  now  been  so  long  subject  to  the  Boman  dominion, 
Ptolemy  conld  hardly  be  expected  to  add  much  to  the 
information  already  possessed  by  his  predecessors.  The  sta- 
tistical surveys  undoubtedly  instituted  by  the  Romans  in 
all  those  countries  that  were  subject  to  the  complete  pro- 
vincial organization  could  not  fail  to  furnish  valuable  and 
trustworthy  materials  to  the  geographer,  in  so  far  as  the 
names  of  tribes,  cities,  and  towns  were  concerned,  and  even  in 
a  rough  way  their  relatiye  positions.  But  when  Ptolemy  came 
to  apply  these  materials  as  geographical  daia  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  map,  it  is  strange  to  see  how  imperfect  and  how  erro- 
neous were  in  many  cases  the  notions  that  he  had  formed  of 
the  geographical  relations  and  positions  of  places  whose  names 


Afloording  to  Ptolemy  they  w«ra  five  < 

in  number,  two  In^aring  the  narao  of 
Ebnda,  and  the  othtra  those  of  Kicinii, 
Hftleoii  and  Bpidium ;  bat  from  his  j 
erron*  oiH  idea  of  theur  position,  it 
would  bi)  idle  to  attempt  to  identify 
them  with  any  of  the  nnmcrous  islands 
that  gird  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  of 
the  number  and  extent  of  which 
Ptohmy  had  eridently  no  idea. 
'  vuA.  ii.  3,  §  :n. 

'  In  fact  the  Mainland  of  the  Shet- 
landfl  is  ao  much  the  nott  importMit 


island  of  the  ffiwapt  that  it  lends  itwlf 

t<i  the  supposition  of  its  representing 
Thule,  in  a  manner  that  would  not  ut 
all  Siqply  either  to  the  Orkneys  or 
FfirrK»8.  VUAcmy  places  its  southern 
extremity  in  02^  40'  N.  latitude,  or 
just  a  degree  to  the  north  of  the  Or- 
cudes,  which  ia  n  very  fair  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth.  Here,  as  in  so 
many  other  eum,  we  reoognixe  the 
accuracy  of  lii-^  itiformatimi  in  detiiln, 
lu>wever  perverted  may  be  his  general 
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weie  fiuniliar  to  alL  In  ngaid  to  Spain,  indeed,  his  chief 
error  was  in  tiie  delineation  of  ita  weetem  ooast,  and  the  nndne 
eitenrion  whioh  he  gave  (in  oommon  with  most  earlier  writers) 

to  its  south-western  extremity,  the  Sacred  Promontory,  which 
he  represents  as  projecting  three  degrees  farther  west  than  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus,  while  he  ignored  almost  entirely  the  bold 
projection  of  the  Lusitanian  coast,  ending  in  the  celebrated 
headland  known  as  the  Bock  of  Lisbon.  The  Promontory  of 
Kerium  in  Gkdicia  (Oape  Finisterre)  he  placed  in  like  manner 
2|  degrees  to  the  east  of  the  Sacred  Fhimontory,  while  it  is 
really  sitiiatod  ahout  a  qnarter  of  a  degree  to  the  west  of  it: 
and  at  the  opposite  ezttemity  of  the  north  coast  he  represented 
the  Pyrenees  as  ending  in  a  bold  projecting  headland  (called 
CEasso),  constituting  two  deep  gulfs,  one  on  each  side  of  it : 
for  all  which  there  is  no  counterpart  in  reality.* 

With  the  western  coasts  of  Gaul  his  acquaintance  was  equally 
imperfect.  While  he  represents  the  line  of  coast  from  tho 
mouth  of  the  Atur  (Adour)  to  that  of  the  Loire  as  indented  by 
deep  bays,  with  corresponding  projections  of  the  coast-line  £ar 
exceeding  anything  to  be  found  in  reality,  he  had  a  yery  im» 
perfect  notion  of  the  great  projecting  headland  or  peninsula  of 
Bretagne  towards  the  westi*  while  he  takes  no  notice  at  all 
of  Hie  similar  projection  of  the  coast  of  the  Ootentin  in  Nor- 
mandy to  thi'  north,  which  constitutes  the  most  marked  feature 
in  tho  Dritish  Channel.  His  conceptions  of  the  physical 
geography  of  tho  interior  wore  still  more  erroneous.  His  modo 
of  fixing  his  positions  solely  with  reference  to  their  assumed 
latitude  and  longitude  was  indeed  ill-adapted  for  designating 
the  couises  of  riyezs  or  the  directions  of  mountain  chains ;  but 


»ILe,§5l0.12;7,|l. 

*  Ho  was,  indt-od,  well  awaro  that 
ihu  ouuntry  of  the  Ousmii,  who  inha- 
Uted  Oie  mileiii  portion  of  Bretagne, 
extendinl  considerably  \"  ihv  wtst,  and 
that  Uie  headland  forming  iU  extremity 
in  that  direction,  to  widen,  he  gives  the 
name  of  Gobfcuni,  was  the  wwfeemmoet 
poiniofGaul;  but  he  is  far  litoni  giving 


il  ili  felt  eacteniloii,  and  aa  be  oolj 

mentions  one  headland,  it  is  impoBsible 
to  decide  to  which  of  the  two  that  form 
the  extreotity  of  the  deputment  of 
Finisti  rrt',  the  name  hhouM  be  asMigned 
in  preference.  Nor  docs  he  notice  tho 
ialand  of  Ushant,  any  more  than  thoao 
of  Quenaef  and  Jeiagj. 
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after  makiiig  Ml  ollowaaoe  for  this  diffionlty^  we  shall  still 
find  his  notioes  of  these  important  geographical  features  dis- 
figured by  some  astounding  errors. 

§  6.  Of  the  Bhone,  indeed,  he  gives  a  tolerably  correct 
account,  placing  its  sources  in  the  Alps,  from  whence  it  flowed 
through  the  lake  Lemannus  to  Lugdunum  (Lyons)  and  thence 
turning  abruptly  to  the  south  continued  to  hold  that  direction 
till  it  entered  the  Mediterranean.  But  while  he  also  correctly 
adds  tiiat  the  Arar  (Sadne)  and  Dnbis  (Doubs)  unite  their 
combined  wateis  with  those  of  the  Bhone  near  Lyons,  he 
by  a  strange  mistake  describes  those  streams  as  haying  also 
their  sources  m  the  Alps,  not  &r  from  those  of  the  Bhone. 
The  Rhine,  on  the  other  hand,  he  regarded  as  having  a  nearly 
direct  course  from  south  to  north,  through  its  whole  extent : 
and  while  he  places  its  sources  in  Mount  Adulas,  he  entirely 
ignores  both  its  passage  through  the  Lake  of  Constance  and 
the  enormous  bend  by  which  it  encircles  more  than  half  of 
Switzerland.  Of  the  tributaries  of  the  Loire  and  Seine,  with 
which  the  Bomans  had  been  &miliar  from  the  days  of  0«sar, 
he  does  not  mention  one;  and  though  he  notioes  the  Hosa 
(Mouse)  as  flowing  into  the  sea  by  a  distinot  mouth  of  its  own, 
he  makes  no  mention  of  the  Moselle  or  any  other  of  the  great 
tributurii's  of  the  lihine.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  notice 
other  errors  of  detail ;  but  when  we  find  him  placing  Paris 
(Lutetia,  or,  as  he  writes  the  name,  Lucoticia),  on  the  same 
parallel  with  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  3^  of  latitude  south 
of  that  of  the  Seine,  and  less  than  the  same  distance  north 
of  Lyons ;  the  sources  of  the  Loire  3j^°  of  longitude  west  of 
Lyons,  and  within  80  6.  miles  of  those  of  the  Garonne ;  it  is 
evident  at  once  how  much  was  still  wanting  to  anything  like  a 
true  geographical  conception  of  a  country  in  other  respects  so 
well  known  as  Ganl. 

§  7.  If  this  was  the  case  with  respect  to  Gaul  and  8pain,  it 
was  necessarily  still  more  so  with  regard  to  Germany.  Not 
only  had  this  great  country  never  been  reduced  under  the 
dominion  of  liome,  but  the  Bumim  arms  hod  never  penetrated 
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in  later  times  even  as  hat  into  the  interior  as  they  had  beeit 
already  carried  during  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius. 

No  additional  sources  of  information  had  been  opened  out  iii 
this  quarter  since  the  time  of  Pliny  and  Tacitus,  and  while 
Ptolemy's  knowledge  of  the  tribes  and  nations  of  the  interior 
in  general  shows  no  advance  upon  that  of  his  predecessors,  his 
attempt  to  represent  such  infozmation  as  he  possessed  in  a 
strictly  geographical  form  only  serves  to  show  more  clearly  its 
eoctremely  vagne  and  indefinite  character.  In  this  case  indeed 
the  difficulties  of  his  task  were  increased,  not  only  by  the 
absence  of  roads  and  itineraries,  bat  the  want  of  fixed  places 
of  abode  and  permanent  towns,  and  the  fluctuations  to  which 
the  limits  of  the  dift'ereut  tribes  were  continually  subject. 
Many  of  the  most  important  names  of  nations  that  appear  in 
Tacitus  are  not  found  in  Ptoh^my :  ^  and  in  other  cases  it  is 
uncertain  whether  the  new  names  that  appear  for  the  fiist  time 
in  the  latter  author  represent  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
popnlation,  or  are  merely  new  appellations  for  the  same  tribes. 
Qemmj,  or  Great  Germany,  as  he  calls  it,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Boman  provinces  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine,  was 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Bhine,  on  the  east  by  the  Vistula, 
and  on  the  north  by  the  German  Ocean,  the  coast  of  which  he 
describes  in  some  detail,  giving  the  names  of  the  three  well- 
known  rivers,  the  Amisius  (Ems),  the  Visurgis  (Weser),  and 
the  Albis  (Elbe),  to  the  west  of  the  Cimbrian  Chersonesus, 
while  beyond  that  peninsula  to  the  east  he  places  in  sueeession 
three  other  rivers  to  which  he  gives  the  names  of  Ghalusus^ 
Soebeso,  and  Yiadus  or  Yiadrus:  of  which  the  last  may 
perhaps  be  the  Oder,  but  the  other  two  cannot  be  identified.* 
In  respect  to  the  Gimbrian  Ghersonese  itself  he  was  much 


•  Among  theee  are  the  Ingwvones, 
Ilormionea,  &c.  On  the  other  hand 
the  name  of  the  Saxonos,  which  was 
destined  to  play  ao  unportiiut  a  part  in 
later  times,  appears  Ibr  the  first  time 
in  Ptolemy  (ii.  11,  §  11),  who  repretK^niii 
them  M  oooopying  the  eonthmra  mat 
(^theOimbriau  GhexBoneee,  themodera 


Holstein.  They  were  npparently  but 
an  insi^iifiiMiit  tribe,  uud  hinl  prubably 
been  oompiided  by  earlier  writcza  under 
the  ^neral  name  of  CHmM. 

•  li.  11,  §4.  N(ino  of  the  three  names 
is  found  in  Pliny,  or  in  any  otlier  author, 
except  liaroian  of  Hmeleii,  who  obvi- 
ously oopies  Ftdenqr. 
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better  infoimed  than  preceding  writera,  and  folly  appreciates 
the  importanoe  of  this  great  geographical  feature  of  the 
Northern  Ocean,  giving  porticolars  of  its  dimensions  and 
extent  which  do  not  differ  very  widely  tnm  the  truth.*  It  is 

strange,  that  while  in  this  instance  he  appears  to  have  had 
a^^cofls  to  l)etter  information,  his  knowledge  of  the  8iipjx)sed 
ishmds  in  the  Baltic  was  still  more  imperfect  than  that  of 
Pliny,  or  else  he  discarded  as  mere  exaggerations  the  rumours 
of  their  vast  extent;  and  while  he  mentions  the  name  of 
Scandia,  he  reduces  it  to  a  mere  island  of  ordinary  dimensions,' 
which  he  describes  as  sitoated  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Vistula. 

Of  the  interior  of  the  country  he  had»  as  might  be  expected, 
very  little  knowledge.  He  was  indeed  acquainted  (or  supposed 
himself  to  be  so)  with  the  sources  of  the  great  rivers — the 
Weser,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Vistula,  and  had  heard  the  names  of 
several  ranges  of  mountains  in  which  they  were  m\(\  to  take 
their  rise.  Thus  he  enumerates  the  mountain-range  of  Abnoba, 
which  he  supposed  to  run  parallel  with  the  Rhine  ftom.  about 
latitude  49^  to  52° :  the  Melibocus,  in  which  were  the  sources 
of  the  Weser,  extending  item  west  to  east  through  more 
than  4*  of  longitude :  the  Sudeti  in  which  the  Elbe  took  its 
rise,  nearly  parallel  with  the  preceding,  but  about  2]^^  fitrther 
south :  and  the  Asciburgius,  containing  the  sonroes  of  the 
Vistula,  which  extended  in  a  8.E.  direction  from  lat.  54® 
to  52^  30'.  On  the  eastern  frontier  of  Geraiany,  and  forming 
the  limit  of  that  country  from  the  sources  of  the  Vistula  to 
the  Danube,  was  a  range  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  the 
Sarmatian  Mountains. 


'  He  gives  to  the  peninsula  (from 
the  moath  of  llie  Elbe  to  ito  northern 

point)  a  lengtli  of  !ilx)ut  6  degrees  (300 
G.  milefl)i  which  bomewlmt  exceeds  tho 
trath :  but  M  he  supposed  its  general 
direction  to  bo  just  about  N.E.,  iiietcad 
of  nearly  due  N.,  he  does  not  carry  it 
more  than  three  degrees  of  l»titiide  to 
the  north  of  the  Elbe,  thus  placing  it 
in  latitude  59"^  30',  nearly  opposite  lo  his 
au-sunied  pooition  for  the  north  point  of 


Britain. 

*  He  assigns  to  it  a  lengtb  of  raly 

three  degrees  of  longitude  (alx)nt  00 
O.  miles),  and  a  breadth  of  about  half. 
Yet  by  a  stnuige  iDoonsistency  be  d»> 
scribes  it  as  inlinbited  by  not  less  than 
six  different  tribes  (iL  11,  §  85).  None 
of  these  names  are  otherwise  known ; 
while  ho  has  no  rm-iitioit  of  that  of  the 
Saionee,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
alraady  knowu  to  Tacitus. 
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This  last  clearly  repments  the  western  portion  of  the  Ou^ 
pathians :  but  the  identification  of  the  rat  of  these  BKMrntaiBT 
chains  is  abnost  entirely  arUtiaiy.  The  monntain  systems  of 
Germany  are  indeed  so  complicated  and  so  little  maikBd  by 

natural  divisions  into  distinct  ranges  and  groups  that  it  would 
require  a  skilled  geographer  to  arrange  them  into  iiny  intel- 
ligible order;  and  Ptolemy's  information  was  wholly  inade- 
quate for  the  purpose,  even  if  he  had  possessed  that  gjeakoak 
innght  into  physical  geography,  of  which  he  was  in  reality  in 
great  measore  destitate.'  It  is  remarkable  that  the  fieicjiiisB 
forest,  which  figures  in  the  writings  of  earlier  aiithoi»-~espe- 
cially  of  Latin  writers* — as  one  of  the  leading  features  in  the 
geography  of  Germany,  shrinks  in  the  map  of  Ptolemy  to  a 
mere  loctil  appellation  of  companitively  small  extents* 

§  8.  East  of  the  Vistula  lay  the  vast  recrion  of  plaini^, 
stretching  across  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Euxiue  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Tanais,  to  which  Ptolemy  gives  the  general  name  of 
European  Sarmatia.  This  country  had  oxiginaiiy  been  known 
to  the  Greeks  only  by  the  tiadeis  who  penetrated  into  iht 
interior,  or  ascended  the  oonrse  of  the  gteat  riven  that  flowed 
from  ihenoe— tiie  Tyras,  the  Hypanis,  and  the  Borysthenes. 
But  new  sources  of  information  had  recently  been  opened  out 
by  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms  on  the  side  of  Pjinnonia 
and  Dacia:  and  after  the  reduction  of  Dacia  into  a  Kitman 
province  by  Trajan,  the  adjoining  districts  of  ^^i«M™«4^fi  most 
have  come  to  be  known  by  fieqoent  intercourse,  whetlier  fiv 
puiposes  of  oommeioe  or  war.  It  was  in  this  masner  thst 
Ptolemy  had  doubtlessly  derived  his  knowledge  of  tlie  Obi>> 
pathian  Mountains  (Mens  Garpatis);  the  name  of  which  is 
found  for  the  first  time  in  his  work.  He  appears  t*^  have  ha-l 
a  tolerably  distinct  idea  of  tlieir  position  between  Dacia  aii<i 
Sarmatia,  and  containing  the  sources  of  the  Tibiscos  and 
Tyias.'  Some  vague  reports  even  of  the  countries  on  tht 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  or  the  Northern  Ocean  as  it  was  supposed 


*  Bee  the  puBages  already  otted  from 
Omr,  TtefttM,  Mid  Plinj. 


'  u.  11,  §  7.  4 


PT0LEM7:  DETAILED  GEOGRAPHY. 


to  be,  had  in  this  manner  reached  the  oars  of  Greek  or  Boman 
writers,  and  Ptolemy  gives  us  the  names  of  four  livtTs  i\3 
flowing  into  this  ocean,  east  of  the  Vistula.^    He  conceived  the 
coast  as  continuing  to  hold  a  direction  at  first  from  west  to 
east^  but  gradually  trending  away  to  the  north  till  it  reached 
the  paiallel  of  Thule,  in  63°  of  latitude.    This  was  the  limit 
of  his  supposed  knowledge  towards  the  north :  beyond  it»  he 
believed  the  land  still  to  extend  indefinitely,  but  nothing  was 
known  conoeniing  it.^  To  the  great  baj  thus  fonned  by  the 
Northern  Ocean  east  of  tiie  Vistula  he  gives  the  name  of  the 
Venedic  Gulf,  from  the  people  called  Venedi,  who  inhabited  its 
shores,  and  whom  he  describes  as  one  of  the  great  nations  of 
Sannatia.    The  others  which  he  ranks  in  the  same  class  (ex- 
clusive of  numerous  petty  tribes)  are  the  Peucini  and  Biistarnas 
on  the  borders  of  Dacia,  the  lazyges  and  Boxolani  on  the 
Bhoies  of  the  Palus  Mieotis,  and  in  the  interior  (i.e.  to  the 
north  of  these)  the  Hamazobii,  and  the  Alauni  who  were  a 
Scythian  race.   These  last  are  evidently  the  same  with  the 
Alknif  who  were  already  well  known  among  the  warlike  nations 
with  which  the  Romans  were  engaged  in  hostilities:'  another 
branch  of  them  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  himself  among  the 
Scythian  tribes  of  Asia. 

§  9.  But  while  Ptolemy's  acquaintance  with  the  nations  that 
inhabited  tlie  tract  to  wliicli  he  gives  the  name  of  European 
Sannatia  appears  to  have  been  tolerably  precise  and  accurate, 
it  is  strange  to  find  him  falling  into  confusion  with  regard  to 
the  great  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Euzine— so  well  known  to, 
and  so  accurately  described  by  Herodotus,  and  actually  placing 
the  mouth  of  the  Hypanis  to  the  Mdmard  of  that  of  ^e  Bory- 
sthenes.  But  a  much  stranger  error  is  that  which  he  commits 
with  regard  to  the  Palus  Mesotis,  to  which  he  not  only  assigns 


*  iiL  S.  §  2.  Nono  of  these  names 
ma  be  idimtifled  with  efen  tfaeHMlleit 
■bow  oi  pl&tudbQity. 

«  iu.  5,  §  1. 

•  The  AJani  bad  invaded  the  Roman 
Emigre  under  Hadrian ;  and  ooeof  the 


minor  worka  of  Arrian  ia  a  military 
treatise  containing  the  plan  of  a  cam- 
paign to  be  carrit'd  on  ni^ainst  them 
("Eirra^it  tear'  'AXayuy).    ThotiC,  how- 

0f«r,  wete  the  Aiiatie  Alani. 
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a  direction  from  south  to  north,  but  gives  it  sueli  an  enormously- 
exaggerated  extent,  as  to  carry  up  its  northern  extremity, 
together  with  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais,  nearly  to  55°  of  lati- 
tude, or  within  little  more  than  a  degree  of  the  parallel  of  the 
Baltio  Sea»*  just  abont  the  latitade  in  reality  of  the  sowren  of 
that  liyer.  The  effect  of  such  an  erroneous  conception  was  of 
course  to  distort  his  whole  map  of  this  portion  of  Enrope :  the 
Pains  Mseotis — ^thns  extended  throii«^'li  more  than  six  degrees 
of  latitude — beciime  in  great  part  the  boundary  between  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  while  the  Tanais,  which  had  gene- 
rally been  regarded  as  the  limit  between  the  two,  was  carried 
up  to  far  northern  regions,  into  which  no  Greek  had  ever 
really  penetrated.  At  the  same  time  he  adhered  to  the  old 
tradition  which  placed  the  sources  of  the  Tanais  in  the  Khi- 
paean  mountains,  to  which  he  assigned  a  position  abOnt  midway 
between  the  Pains  Mseotis  and  the  Baltic,  while  he  transferred 
the  name  of  Hyperborean  Mountains  to  a  wholly  different 
chain  in  the  far  north,  at  the  extreme  limit  of  the  known  land. 
Here  ho  placed  the  sources  of  the  Rha  or  Volga,  a  river  of 
which  he  was  the  lirst  ancient  geograplier  that  had  any  definite 
knowledge.'  It  is  curious  to  see  how,  in  this  part  of  his  work, 
he  was  struggling  to  combine  the  old  traditional  notions  of  the 
Greeks  with  his  more  recent  and  accurate  information,  while 
he  was  throwing  the  whole  subject  into  confusion  by  his  eno* 
neons  ideas  of  the  geography  of  the  lands  in  qnestion. 

§  10.  The  entirely  &Ise  idea  which  Ptolemy  had  thus 
formed  of  the  Pains  MsBotis  and  the  snrronnding  oonntiies,  is 
the  more  extraordinary  as  we  find  him  possessing  more  accu- 
rate notions  concerning  the  neighbouring  Caspian  than  any 


*  We  hftTO  already  seen  that  Ptolemy 
placed  Byzantium  ronsiderably  Xm  fur 
to  the  north  (in  kit.  43°  5'),  and  tliia 
enor  hod  the  necessary  eflFect  of  carry- 
ini?  np  the  whole  of  the  Eiixine  beyond 
iia  true  latitude.  But  in  other  resptcUs 
Ptolemy  tna  well  aoquointed  with  that 
H«  u.  He  assigns  to  it  a  width  of  5^ 
degrees  of  latitude—a  very  close  ap- 
pradmation  to  the  tmth-— «o  that  he 


places  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthencs  in 
48""  30' — and  the  nortliem  outlet  of  the 
Cimmerian  BoHporud  in  the  same  lati- 
tude. Thus  fiff,  therefore,  his  map  is 
approximately  correct ;  and  his  error  is 
almost  entirely  due  to  the  inordinate 
size  which  he  attfflmtes  to  the  Mot 
Mfeotis  itself. 
»  V.  9.  §§  12, 13. 
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preceding  geographer,  and  letoming  to  the  ooneot  yiew  enter- 
tained by  Herodotus,  but  which  had  been  rejected  by  all  Greek 
geographers  lR)m  the  time  of  Alexander,  that  it  was  an  inland 
sea,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  land,  and  having  no  coninmni- 
cation  with  the  external  ocean.**  He  was  a  ware  also  (as  has 
been  just  mentioned)  of  its  receiving  the  waters  of  a  great 
river  from  the  norths  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Rha  (the 
^^hs^)»  OQnoenmig  which  he  seems  to  have  had  tolerable 
information^  as  he  describes  it  as  forming  a  great  bend  in  about 
the  middle  of  its  oonrse,  which  brought  it  within  a  short  dis- 
Umco  of  a  corresponding  bend  of  the  Tanais.*  But  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  had  any  real  knowledge  of  its  sources,  and  the 
Hyperborean  ^lountiiins  were  doubtless  a  mere  fiction,  in 
accordance  with  the  theoretical  notion  that  all  great  rivers 
took  their  rise  either  in  a  mountain-chain  or  a  lake. 

§  11.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  in  detail  upon  the  character 
of  the  geographical  knowledge  possessed  by  Ptolemy  of  the 
countries  immediately  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  Here 
he  naturally  possessed  abundant  materials,  in  the  form  of 
maritime  itineraries  or  ]*eripli  of  the  coasts,  with  land  itinera- 
ries to  connect  these  with  the  towns  and  principal  points  of 
the  interior.  15ut  unfortuiuitely,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
there  was  an  almost  total  want  of  astronomical  observations  to 
correct  these:  and  even  in  the  few  cases  in  which  such 
observationB  had  been  really  made,  they  were  in  several 
instances  so  erroneous  as  to  distort^  instead  of  correcting,  the 


'  'H  84  "tpiuufla  ^  Koi  Kcunrta  6d\a<Taa 
wdrroBtP  tmh  r^t  7^1  mpiWcXcMrroi, 

irfifftp  Kark  rh  iiyTiK(lfifyoy  iraf>av\-q(r!ct.<v. 
vii.  5,  §  4.  Ue  waa,  however,  iu  error 
in  regard  to  iti  form,  supposing  its 
prfatest  leni^th  to  be  from  west  to  ea«t, 
while  he  underruted  its  raagnitudc, 
almobt  118  much  as  ho  overrated  that  of 
the  Palus  Mffiotis. 

•  V.  0,  §  The  Don  and  the  Volj^a 
in  fuct  approac  h  withiu  about  liU  miles 
of  ono  anot})er,  in  lat.  49'=',  about  250 
miles  from  their  months  ;  but  from  that 
point  they  divergCitho  one  to  the  &.W. 

VOL.  II, 


to  the  ticu  of  Azov,  and  the  otlier  to 
the  S.B.  to  fall  into  the  Oaspfan. 

r  may  (ako  this  op|Mjrttinity  of  cx- 
preHtiing  my  entire  diabelicf '  of  the 
theory  put  forwud  by  Major  Wood 
{The  SJuire*  0/  Lake  Aral,  8vo.  Lond. 
1876\  and  repeated  by  Dr.  Carpenter 
in  the  article  on  the  Caspian  Ska  in 
the  Enctjdttjmdin  liritanninij  9th  editk 
vol.  iv.  p.  171),  that  tlie  Vol^'a  in  early 
times  fell  into  the  Don,  and  thus  dis- 
charged its  waters  into  the  Pnlns 
Mhh)!!.^,  instead  of  the  Caspian :  and 
afterwards  changed   its  course  and 
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notions  otherwise  entertained.^  The  consequence  is  that,  even 
for  oonntries  so  well  known  as  Greece  and  Italy,  Ptolemy's 
geogfaphical  positLons  differ  widely  from  the  troth,  and  the 
maps  foimded  upon  them  were  calculated  grossly  to  mislead 
all  those  geographen  who  for  many  oenturieB  afterwards  con- 
tiniied  blindly  to  follow  their  guidance. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  better  than  any  description 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  distortions  arisinir  from  these 
errors.    But  it  may  Ik?  worth  while  just  to  jx)int  out  a  iVw  of 
the  most  important.    With  regard  to  Italy,  for  instance,  the 
position  of  Bome,  as  we  have  seen,  was  correctly  determined 
in  latitude ;  and  that  of  Maseilia,  which  was  alao  known,  would 
giye  an  approximation  to  that  of  the  nearest  adjoining  points 
of  Italy.*   But  the  longitudes,  as  we  haye  seen,  were  greatly 
in  excess,  and  the  only  means  of  combining  the  two  waf?  by 
giving  to  Italy  an  undue  extension  towards  the  east,  or  puUtn»j 
out  the  figure  of  the  peninsula  on  the  map,  so  tis  to  give  it  a 
general  direction  but  little  to  the  southward  of  east,  through 
more  than  13  degrees  of  longitude,  and  then  bringing  it  down 
by  a  sudden  bend  to  the  south,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the 
position  assigned  on  independent  grounds  to  the  Sicitiaa 
Stndt'  Thus  the  promontory  of  Leuoopetra-^e  sonthem- 
most  point  of  the  peninsula — was  brought  on  the  same 
meridian  with  the  mouth  of  the  Ateruus  in  the  Adriatic, 


flowed  into  the  Caspian.  Snob  an  h  j- 
potheata  Al^iears  to  ino  extremely  im- 
probable on  pbysioiil  ^rouada,  and 
there  is  certsinW  no  Teetige  of  enefent 
auUiority  in  its  favour. 

*  The  errotifoim  p^iaitions  assigned 
cvea  to  Biich  imporiant  and  well-known 
oiliee  as  Oarthage  and  Byzantium  have 
blen  already  pointi  d  out ;  and  the 
^ect  of  the  formor  of  theeo  errors  npon 
the  wppoeed  position  of  Serdhiift  and 
OGareica.  (See  above,  p.  501.) 

*  At  the  same  time  be  was  wholly 
vnawere  how  fu  the  northern  ooest  of 
the  Mediterranean  vras  indented  by 
the  deep  Gulf  of  Genai,  so  that  be 
actually  places  Genoa  itself  more  than 
hdfa  docpree  to  the  aiwM  of  HMrilia, 


instead  of  more  thui  »  degne  to  the 

north  of  it. 

*  The  infineooe  of  this  enor  maj  be 
tnoed  eren  in  ntodere  nnps  down  te 

the  last  century.  The  AnaJy^  Gft>- 
graphique  de  F Italir  by  D  Anvilk 
( puDlistied  in  17-H)  was  the  first  woik 
in  which  the  geography  of  Italy  wm 
establishes!  on  a  sound  (»ei»  ntlijo  It-ift*. 
In  tlie  maps  published  by  M.  SsansoQ  m 
the  17th  oentuj  Nice  was  fAmeed  mm 
than  two  degreee  end  a  half  west  o(  its 
true  position,  while  Venice  and  Bavittaa 
were  mere  tten  1^  degree  too  fiir 
though  Rome,  which  is  very 
the  same  longitude  with  V( 
correctly  fixed. 
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while  Naples  was  placed  nearly  3J  deforces  to  the  east  of 
Kome,  and  only  2J  degrees  west  of  the  lapygian  Promontory, 
from  which  it  leally  differs  by  more  than  4  degrees  of 
longitude. 

The  form  and  position  of  the  Adriatic^  which  was  known  to 
be  parallel  and  in  a  certain  sense  co-eztensiye  with  the  penin- 
snla  of  Italy,  was  necessarily  shifted  so  as  to  correspond  with 

the  position  erroneously  ascribed  to  the  latter  ;*  and  as  there 
were  no  fixed  points,  iinU  pendcntly  detcrmiued,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Adriatic,  to  correct  this,  the  effect  was  to  derange 
the  whole  geograpliy  of  the  adjoining  countries.  But  in  these 
wild  and  comparatively  little  known  regions,  the  fact  would 
not  be  readily  detected :  and  the  result  was  merely  to  give  an 
undue  extent  to  the  broad  tract  which  intervenes  between  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Euzine. 

§  12.  Ptolemy's  map  of  Greece,  though  still  strangely  de- 
fectiye  according  to  modem  ideas,  undoubtedly  presents  a 
very  considerable  advance  upon  those  of  his  predecessors.  He 
had  indeed  a  very  erroneous  itlea  of  the  orit)Uation  of  northern 
Greece,  which  he  still  conceived  to  lie  in  the  same  general 
direction — nearly  from  AV.N.W.  to  E.S.E. — from  tlie  Acroce- 
raunian  Promontory  in  Epirus  to  Cape  8unium  in  Attica.^ 
But  this  error  was  due  in  great  measure  to  that  undue  extension 
of  his  longitudes,  which  had  produced  a  similar  effect  in  the 
case  of  Italy,  for,  while  he  assigns  with  tolerable  correctness 
the  interval  of  laHtude  between  the  two  headlands  at  the 
extreme  points  of  his  supposed  line,  he  places  them  at  not  less 
than  9i  degrees  of  longitude  apart,  the  real  distance  being 

•  Thus  the  licad  of  the  Adriatic  is  |  Greece.  Ptolemy  was  influenced  in  a 
Mined  so  fiff  to  the  westward,  that  the     great  degree  by  the  statement  nf  the 

mouth  of  the  Po,  whicli  is  in  rrality     eminent  a.stronompr.EndoxuH  of Cniilus, 


/JmoBt  exactly  on  the  wuue  meridian 
wlih  Bome,  is  placed  neerly  two  degreet 
tothe  west  of  it ;  and  ii  similar  dtsplnre- 
ment  affects  the  whole  coast  of  Yenetio, 
Altinnro,  at  VbB  norib-weiteni  angle, 
beinir  removed  atill  farther  to  the  wont. 

"  Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  in  thus 
arranging  tiie  localities  of  nartbem 


which  had  been  adopted  by  Straho  (see 
Chapter  XXI. p.  269X  tadme  donblIe» 

received  as  a  nxed  principle  bj  Greek 
gec^phers,  that  the  aoath  ooast  of 
Northern  Greece  did  not  depart  Terj 

widely  from  n  .^traiglit  line  dmwn  from 
the  Acrocemuniau  promontory  to  Cape 
Sunium  (Strabo,  ix.  1,  §  1,  p.  390). 
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less  than  5  degrees !  On  the  other  hand  lie  correctly  placed 
Cape  Sunium  consideiably  to  the  north  of  Capo  l^falea,®  and 
had  altogether  a  much  more  aocniate  general  idea  of  the  form 
and  position  of  the  Peloponnese,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
been  strangely  misoonceived  hj  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo. 

§  18.  Betnming  again  to  the  northern  r^ons  of  the  known 
world,  we  find  that  Ptolemy  nndonbtedly  possessed  informa- 
tion concerning  the  north  of  Asia  considerably  more  extensive 
than  had  been  accessible  to  earlier  geographers :  but  for  the 
most  part  in  so  vague  a  form  as  to  be  oi  little  real  value. 
The  vast  tract  which  had  been  compriseil  by  previous  writers 
under  the  name  of  Scythia,  he  considered  as  divided  into  two 
portions  by  a  mountain  range,  striking  off  at  right  angles  from 
the  great  backbone  of  Asia,  that  separated  the  plains  of 
Scythia  on  the  norUi  from  Ariana  and  India  on  the  sonth :  the 
existence  of  which  as  a  continnons  monntain-chain  traver- 
sing the  whole  continent  from  one  end  to  the  other  he  assumed, 
like  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo,  as  a  fundamental  fact  in  the 
geography  of  Asia.  It  was  to  this  transverse  ridge,  running 
from  south  to  north,  that  he  applied  the  name  of  Imuus,* 
which  had  been  known  to  former  geographers  only  as  one  of 
the  manifold  appellations  of  the  central  chain  itself.^   It  had 


*  strabo,  as  we  have  seen  (Chapter 
XXI.  p.  209),  oontented  hinnelf  irifh 

Htatitif^  tliiit  Sunium  wua  not  much 
farther  to  the  norlh  than  Cnpe  Mah-a 
(o6  iro\v  T/TTov  fXfariiifipiywTfpov  hv  ruv 
VloXtwv.  ii.  1,  §  40).  Ptoloniy  plncos  it 
in  3r  In',  CapeMalea  iu  35°, and  Caix; 
Ttoiuurus,  whii  h  ho  correctly  reckone<l 
fbe  noit  southerly  point  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnose,  in  3i°  35'. 

'  This  he  states  on  more  than  one 
OQoasion  distinctly.  Thus  in  vi.  14,  §  1 
hedcHcrilics  Scythin  within  tht>  Imaua 
as  boundeu  on  the  €a»t  by  tho  Imaus 
Mbvmtains,  whieh  ran  np  to  tiie  north 
nearly  along  a  meridian  line  (kith  h\ 
hvaroXQv  irpbs  rcks  ApKTovs  iyiStni 
'lud<f  uf)(i  Kterh  futrrnxfipiirliy  irus  ypaii- 
fi),v.'  Si  e  also  vi.  13,  §  1 ;  14.  §  8).  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  uaderstand  how  Colonel 
Yule  can  dispute  the  fiut  that  Ptolemy 


described  tho  Imaus  as  "  a  meridianal 
range."  (See  Proeeedinffs  of  Ckogr. 
5oo.  for  1877,  p.  136.) 

•  The  name  ia  distinctly  mentioned 
by  Strabo  (xi.  p.  51 1 ;  xv.  p.  6801  among 
toe  different  appellntioTH  which  w.-re 
given  Inj  the  natives  to  tlie  j^rcat  clinin 
ftjrming  the  continuation  of  tho  Taurus 
to  tlio  eastern  sea ;  and  he  ron.sidored 
it  as  iK'ing  sprrially  applied  to  the 
extreme  canUrn  portion  of  the  range, 
where  it  ended  in  the  ooean.  Pliny 
also  applied  it  in  the  same  sense  (vi.  17, 
§  60).  Its  arbitrary  transference  by 
Ptolemy  to  the  range  of  the  Bolor  or 
Pamir,  in  a  distant  pnrt  of  Asia,  is  a 
striking  instjince  of  the  manuer  iu  which 
aneient  googmphers  felt  thanselyeB  at 
liberty  to  deal  witli  such  appellations. 
Ptolemy  gives  the  name  of  Emodus  to 
the  easternmost  i>urt  of  the  great  range. 
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become  known  at  this  time  horn  its  being  travetsed  by  the 
important  route  of  commercial  interoonrse  with  Seia,  to  which 
we  haye  already  adverted ;  and  it  was  doubtless  owing  to  the 
vague  acconnts  thus  transmitted  of  the  vast  extent  of  the 

regions  to  the  east  of  this  limit — ^tracts  similar  in  character 
to  those  of  Scythia  previously  known,  and  inhabited  in  like 
manner  only  by  nomad  tribes — that  rtolemy  was  led  to 
establish  the  distinction  between  Scythia  within  the  Imaus, 
and  Scythia  beyond  the  Imaus,  which  long  continued  to  be 
recognized  in  all  geographical  treatises.  The  distinction  is 
indeed  one  founded  in  fiact,  the  range  of  the  fiolor,  or  Pamir, 
which  has  a  general  direction  from  south  to  north,  forming  so 
important  a  natural  barrier,  that  it  has  for  many  centuries 
constituted  the  limit  between  Chinese  Tartary  and  Turkestan.* 
§  14.  But  while  Ptolemy  had  in  this  instance  introduced 
one  really  valuul)h?  addition  to  the  geography  of  Central  Asia, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  his  knowle(l<^e  of  the  re<»;ions  on  either 
side  of  the  Iniaus  was  of  the  vaj^uest  possible  character. 
Eastward  of  the  Kha  (Volga),  which  he  regarded  as  the  limit 
between  Asiatic  Sarmatia*  and  Scythia,  and  north  of  the  lax- 
artes — which  he  describes  like  all  preyious  writers  as  &lling 
into  the  Caspian'— he  had  propedy  speaking  no  geographicfd 
knowledge  whatever.  Nothing  had  reached  him  beyond  the 


and  only  applies  that  of  Imam  to  the 

p<»rtion  imiuoliuU  lv  ndjoining  tlie  arm 
tiiat  strikes  off  to  the  north  (rl  13,  U). 

*  It  !s  only  quite  in  modem  days 
tlmt  ih'\ti  iinp^irtimt  range  lias  I^m  ii 
thoroughly  explored  and  described.  A 
full  account  of  it  will  be  fomid  in  Odooel 
Yul.  's  Easjiy,  prefixed  to  the  second 
cniit  ion  of  Wtxxl'B  Journey  to  the  Sources 
oj  thr  Oxufi  (London,  1H72).  See  also 
an  intereiiting  dibcussion  upon  tlie  sub- 
ject in  the  Proceed !nn«  of  tht  Qtogr. 
6oe.  for  1877,  pp.  ia«J-140. 

*  PtoUsmy  givM  the  name  of  Ailalic 
jjaiinnliii — a  gt n;.'raj>liical  torm  un- 
Imown  to  earlier  writers  and  probably 
inTented  by  himself— to  the  district 
]>clwwu  the  Tanala  ntul  the  Volga. 

'  vi.  14,  §  2.   It  is  remarkable  blu 


showing  the  untmstworthy  dmiaeter 

of  liis  iiifornmtion  concerning  these 
oountricii,  notwithstanding  the  advance 
he  had  made  upon  some  points,  tiiat 

liiiKing  tlif  rivt  ra  flowing  into  tho 
Caspian  Utween  the  laxartcs  and  the 
Oxns,  he  places  the  Bolytinictua  (the 
river  of  Bogdiuna),  which  had  long 
before  been  correctly  described  by  Aris- 
tobulus  and  Strabo  as  being  lost  in  tho 
sands  (Strabo,  xi.  n.  418),  and  could 
never  by  any  post*it»ility  havt-  entered 
the  Catipiun.  I3ut  the  staU  nient  of 
Ptolemy  concerning  the  laxartes  de- 
rives greater  interest  from  his  being  the 
firtst  author  who  mentions  the  Oxiana 
Palos,  which  several  modem  writem 
have  sought  to  identify  with  the  8ea  of 
Aral   iSee  Note  £,p.'G41. 
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names  of  tribes,  xeported  at  second  hand,  and  frequently  de- 
rived from  different  anthorities,  who  woold  apply,  as  is  almost 
always  the  ease  in  similar  circumstances,  different  appellatiaQa 

to  the  sauiL'  tribe,  or  extend  the  same  uamt'  to  one  or  more  of 
the  wanderiug  hordes  who  were  thinly  dispersed  over  iiiis  Tast 
extent  o£  territory. 

Among  the  names  thus  accmnulated — a  compilation  that  it 
probably  as  worthless  as  that  of  Pliny,  notwithstanding  its 
greater  pretensions  to  geographical  aocnracy — ^we  find  sme 
that  nndonbtedly  represent  popnlations  really  existing  in 
Ptolemy's  time,  such  as  the  Alani,  the  Aorsi,  &c.,  HSx^'iau-d 
with  others  that  were  merely  poetical  or  traditional,  such  as 
the  Abii,  Galactophap^i,  and  Hippopha<ri ;  while  the  Issedontis, 
who  were  placed  by  Uerodotus  immediately  east  of  the  Tanaifl^ 
are  strangely  tmnsferred  by  Ptolemy  to  the  far  east,  on  theTSiy 
borders  of  Serica;  and  he  has  even  the  name  of  a  loieii^  widcfa 
he  calls  Issedon  Serica»  and  to  which  he  assigns  a  poahioii  in 
longitude  22  degrees  east  of  Monnt  Lnans,  and  not  leas  tiian  46 
degrees  east  of  Bactra  P  In  one  essential  point,  as  Ink?  Uh  n 
already  fM)inted  out,  Ptolemy*s  concepti<m  of  Scytbia  diffen-d 
from  tliat  of  all  preceding  geographers,  tliat  instead  of  regard- 
ing it  as  bounded  both  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  aea»  and 
conseqnently  of  comparatively  limited  extent,  he  considered  it 
as  extending  without  limit  in  both  direcAms,  and  boonded 
only  by  ''the  unknown  land,"  or  in  other  words  limited  oal^ 
by  his  own  knowledge. 

§  15.  But,  as  we  have  aheady  seen,  he  possessed,  in  cc>mm<»n 
with  his  immediate  predecesjsor  Alarinus,  sometliiug  Uke  deli- 


•  vi.  16,  §  7.  According  to  his  Cftl- 
cnlfition  it  waa  in  1G2"  E.  longitude, 
reckoDing  from  the  meridian  of  the 
Fortonate  Islands.  Of  course  it  would 
b(  :\  TiitTf  wa«tf  of  time  to  ntt«  nipt  to 
guess  what  was  the  place  to  which  be 
applied  the  name. 

It  is  a  sfri-iu^  iufit  ince  of  the  utterly 
iintmstworthy  character  of  those  state- 
meuts  in  the  eighth  book,  which  have 


been  ao  often  regarded  as  reallj  faani 

upon  scientific  infonnati<m,  that 
Ptolemy  gives  in  regard  to  tlii^  f«p> 
posed  cHj  ot  Issedon  Seriea,  wbieiiwC 
it  had  any  real  existence  at  all,  HaJ 
certuinly  been  enormooalj  misplaooil 
the  length  of  the  oolstitial  day  and  As 
distiincf  in  hotirs  .-f  longitude  frtw 
Alexandria,  just  as  it  he  h»il  definiv 
and  tnutworthy  obaerrataons  to  rdj  uo- 
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nite  information  concerning  the  country  that  adjoined  Soythia 
on  the  east,  which  had  long  been  Tagnely  known  both  to  the 
Greeks  and  Bomans  under  the  name  of  Serica,  or  Land  of  the 
Seres.  Utterly  erroneous  as  were  the  conclusions  at  which  he 
had  aniyed  concerning  its  geographical  position^  and  the  longi- 
tude he  assigned  to  its  capitol  city  of  Sera,  there  remained 
the  important  fact  of  the  existence  of  such  a  city,  as  a  great 
emporium  of  trade,  from  whence  silks  were  brought  by  cara- 
vans which  employed  seven  months  on  the  journey  thither.* 
It  must  have  been  from  some  of  these  traders  that  either 
Ptolemy  or  Marinus  had  learnt  also  the  names  of  several  other 
<ntie8 — ^he  enumerates  fifteen  in  all — as  well  as  of  ranges  of 
mountunSy  and  the  more  important  &ot  that  the  whole 
country  was  tmyeised  by  two  great  liTcn,  to  which  he  gives 
the  names  of  OBchaxdes  and  Bautisus.*^  These  he  describes  as 
having  their  sources  in  mountain  ranges  on  the  confines  of 
Serica  and  Soythia.  It  is  strange  that  with  this  amount  of 
information  he  had  not  loamt,  or  did  not  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion, that  Sericii  itself  must  be  boun<led  on  the  east  by  the 
ocean.*  But  he  was  probably  misled,  as  tlie  (uccks  so  often 
were,  by  his  own  preconceived  system,  and  just  as  Eratosthenes 
and  Strabo  had  asaumed  the  existence  of  the  ocean  in  this 
direction,  without  any  real  information  on  the  subject  he,  on 
the  contrary,  oMnmed  the  existence  of  continuous,  though  un- 
known, land,  in  accordance  with  the  hypothesis  which  he  had 
adopted  from  Hipparohus. 

§  16.  South  of  the  Seres,  and  occupying  in  consequence  the 
sou tli-t  astern  angle  of  Asia,  Ptolemy  placed  the  people  to 
whom  he  gave  the  name  of  Siiue.  This  juxtaposition  appears 
to  have  been  adoi)tcd,  as  a  theoretical  conclusion,  by  3larinus; 
and  was  conhrmed  in  a  general  way  by  the  traders  with  India, 


*  There  It  no  Teaaon  to  reject  the 
llftieiiient  of  Marinus,  or  nitlicr  of  his 
informant,  au  to  the  time  employ^i  by 
caravans  on  this  journey,  though  we 
may  safely  reftue  to  ■dmit  hbinfiarenoe 
■sio  the  distance. 

*  Ftol.  vi  16. 


*  It  teems  e^teoMlIyttnuigothftthii 

information  concerning  tho  two  gn-ut 
rivers  (Echardet  and  BantiBUs,  which 
he  deecrlbet  et  trayennie  the  whole 
land  of  Serica,  should  not  nave  led  hjm 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  most  h$m 
their  outflow  into  the  sea. 
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hem  whom  Ptolemy,  as  he  expressly  tells  ns,  had  himself 
derived  additional  infoimatioii  conoeniing  this  part  of  Asia.' 

There  is  indeed  no  part  of  his  work  where  we  see  evidence 
of  p^reater  advance  in  geographical  knowledge,  though  still  in 
so  vatrue  and  indefinite  a  form,  as  renders  it  very  difficult  to 
combine  and  interpret  his  statements  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

We  have  already  seen  what  a  great  advance  had  been  made 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  countries  on  the  Indian  Ocean  before 
the  time  of  Mariuus  of  Tyre;  and  that  that  geographer  was 
not  only  aware  of  the  existence  of  eztensiTe  lands  heyond  the 
month  of  the  Granges  and  the  Gangetic  Gnlf,*  to  which  'the 
great  riyer  gave  its  name,  bat  had  obtained  such  infonnation 
concerning  them  as  oonld  be  deriyed  firom  the  commnnications 
of  ordimiiy  unscientific  traders.  This  information  pointed  to 
the  existence,  Ix'yond  the  Gangetic  Gulf,  of  a  peninsula  or  pro- 
montory, to  which  tht  y  gjive  the  name  of  the  Golden  Chersonese, 
and  far  beyond  that  again,  in  a  still  easterly  direction,  of  an 
emporium  or  important  place  of  trade  called  Cattigara.  This 
last  is  called  by  Ptolemy  the  port  of  the  Sined,  and  he  places 
the  capital  of  the  conntry,  which  he  calls  8ino  or  Thin»,  at 
a  compatatiyely  short  distance  inland.  Whether  these  last 
statements  are  deriyed  firam  Marinns  or  not,  we  are  not  in- 
formed, but  the  question  is  one  of  little  importance.*  It  is 
clear  at  all  events  tluit  the  farthest  land  in  the  Eastern  Ocean 
to  wliich  Greek  mariners  had  yet  penetrated  mis  known  to 
them  as  the  land  of  the  8in{c,  and  that  it  had  a  metropolis 


» i.  17,  §  5. 

•  The  di8tinct  recognition  of  thifl 
important  fcftture  in  tlio  ^^'Ography  of 
Southern  Asia  iB  in  itself  a  mnrke*! 
aiep  in  udvance.  The  author  of  the 
Periplus  had  no  clear  notion  on  the 
BubjLct;  and  thoujrh  ho  admits  the 
existence  of  a  laud  called  Cbryse  and 
an  island  of  fhe  aame  name  beyond  the 
r.anRes  towanlH  the  east  (sec  Chapter 
XXV.  p.  475;,  there  ia  nothing  to  indi- 
cate hi8  oonoeption  of  their  position 
■with  regard  to  India:  or  indeed  tluit 
he  had  any  definite  idea  of  their  position 


at  all. 

•  No  mention  is  made  of  Thinie,  in 
the  passages  where  Ptolemj  is  directly 
discuHsing  the  statements  of  Marinns; 
but  wo  uro  certainly  not  entitl.d  to 
infer  that  it  was  not  mentioned  by  the 
elder  geographer ;  the  vamey  as  we  have 
seen,  was  already  known  to  the  author 
of  the  Periplus,  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  it  was  familiar  to  Indian 
traders  in  tlie  days  of  M&riuus.  Nor 
ooold  Ptolemy  have  fidled  to  notice  m 

'  important  an  omiatiOB  OD  the  pert  of 
his  predecessor. 
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of  the  same  name,  which  was  reported  to  have  had  walls  of 
brass,  but  this,  with  other  marvellous  tales  concerning  it,  was 
expressly  discredited  by  the  informants  of  Ptolemy.* 

There  is  certainly  no  reason  to  disbelieve  altogether  the 
information  thus  fuinished,  nor  to  refuse  to  admit  the  fact 
of  the  adventoiotis  Yoyagers  of  these  days  having  carried  their 
oommeicial  eateipriaes  far  beyond  the  limits  which  weie. 
known  In  the  preoeding  oentniy.  Bat  when  we  come  to 
attempt  to  lay  down  the  geographical  data  reported  by 
Marintis,  and  made  use  of  by  Ptolemy,  upon  a  map,  we  shall 
lind  the  results  so  utterly  at  variance  with  the  real  configura- 
tion of  the  coasts  and  countries  in  question,  that  it  becomes 
hopeless  to  identify  tlie  localities  mentioned,  and  we  are  left  to 
the  merest  conjecture  in  regard  even  to  the  mq|3t  important 
points. 

§  17.  Nor  is  this  difficulty  confined  only  to  the  newly 
discoYeied  countries  beyond  the  Gkmgetio  Gnlf.  By  a  strange 
fiettality,  while  in  other  respects  the  amount  of  information  con- 
cerning India  itself— using  the  term  in  its  old  sense,  to  desig- 
nate the  land  from  the  Indas  to  the  Ganges — ^had  been  vastly 
increased  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,^  the  geographical  knowledge 
of  its  position  and  conformation  had  been  so  far  from  keeping 
pace  with  this  improveraont,  that  it  had  actually  deteriorated  ; 
and  both  Marinus  and  Ptolemy  fell  into  errors  in  this  respect, 
which  had  the  effect  of  distorting  their  whole  map  of  Southern 
Asia. 

We  have  seen  that  the  author  of  the  Periplus  correctly  con- 
oeiyed  the  western  coast  of  India  as  assuming  a  general  direc- 
tion from  north  to  south,  after  passing  Barygaza,  and  he 

supposed  it  to  retain  this  same  direction  as  far  as  the  southern 

extremity  of  the  peninsula,  which  was  opposite  to  Taprobane. 
lie  indeed  erred  on  the  side  of  excess,  by  prolonging  the 


*  vii.  4,  §  6.    After  giving  in  his  '  ^x*'**'        4aao  n  i^niXoyov. 

ordioary  manner  the  position  of  "the  1  '  Conoerning  the  details  nf  Ptolomy'a 
mttaoft^'*  fllnm  t«  Tbhm,  hdMai    mapof  &idfa»ieeNole  F.  p.  642. 

utrt  pidwTM  >^iAim  r^X"!  ^•'ti'  o&rV  * 
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western  coast  consideTably  to  the  scmth  of  Gape  Gomoiin, 

which  forms  its  reiil  termination  in  that  direction.  Marinus 
on  the  other  hand,  while  he  aj^reed  in  regarding  Cape  Cory, 
which  was  the  point  immediately  opj)osite  to  Ceylon,  as  tlio 
southernmost  point  of  the  peninsula,^  was  led  into  the  far  more 
important,  and  inexplicable,  error  of  ignoring  almost  entirely 
the  great  projection  of  the  Indian  peninsula  to  the  south,  so 
that  he  actuaily  placed  Gape  Gory  only  four  degrees  of  lati- 
tude to  the  south  of  Berygaza,  and  only  6^  degrees  farther 
south  than  the  mouths  of  the  Indus. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  conceive,  the  origin  of  so  great  a 
mistake  as  this.  The  great  extension  of  the  peninsula  to  the 
south  was  a  fact  which,  one  would  have  thought,  must  have 
forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of  all  navigat^^rs.  Nor  can  the 
error  be  explained  by  supposing  this  extension  to  have  been 
transferred  in  a  wrong  direction,  as  we  frequently  find  the 
case :  for  while  the  interval  of  latitude  between  the  mouths  of 
the  Indus  and  Gape  Gory  is  thus  enormously  undenated,  the 
difference  of  longitude'  assigned  to  the  two  does  not  exceed 
15  degrees,  while  the  real  difference  amounts  to  not  less  than  * 
11  degrees.  Allowing  therefore  for  the  system  of  graduation 
adopted  by  Ptolemy,  his  estimate  of  the  longitude  is  only 
about  90  G.  miles  in  excess,  while  lip  curtails  tlio  extension  in 
latitude  by  8^  degrees  or  more  tlian  500  G.  mih^s. 

§  18.  But  it  is  curious  to  find  this  enormous  error  associated 
with  another,  equally  extraordinary,  but  of  an  opposite  ten- 
dency, in  regard  to  the  neighbouring  island  of  Geylon.  We 

'  Tho  determination  of  Capo  Cory  '  inp:  nlmost  aToss  the  strait.    As  thia 

{Kupv  tucpop^f  which  assunics  so  im-  WiU4  tlu;  uutirc^it  ix)int  of  tho  main  land 

portent  a  pUce  in  the  geography  of  |  to  Ceylon,  it  was  natural  to  regard  it 

Marinua    and    rtolemy,   furtunatL-ly  as  the  moat  stnitherly;  nml  althoti^^U 

admits  of  no  doubt,   it  was  the  head-  .  I'tok-my  in  his  tables  assigns  it  u  lati- 

]and  that  eeparated  the  Golchio  and  |  tudo  of  18<*  20*  N.  lai.  while  he  phoea 

Argalic  Gulfs  (both  of  which  are  i  Cape  Coriiaria,  undoubtedly  the  mmo 

already  moutioned  by  the  author  of  the  I  with  Cape  Cumorin,  in  13^  30'  (vii.  1, 

Periplus),  and  ooneeponded  elearly  to  §§  9,  11),  it  li  evident  from  the  im-  ' 

the  narrow  point  that  runj^  out  t'  uanU  |)ortiiiuv  !\ttached  both  by  him  and 

Cevlon,  between  the  Gulf  of  Manaar  Marinus  to  Cape  Cory,  that  it  wae 

and  i'aik  Bav,  and  is  oomieoted  with  regarded  as  practically  the  eouthora 

the  rtiing  of  iilaiids  anddwali  itwteh-  extmnity  of  India. 
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have  seen  that  from  the  time  of  the  earliest  notices  of  the 
island  of  Taprobane,  there  was  a  tendency  among  Greek 
writers  to  exaggeiate  gieatiy  its  dimenrions  and  extent^  while 
their  ideas  of  its  positioii  were  extremely  yagne.  Even  the 
author  of  the  Periplus  describes  it  as  extending  &r  to  the  west» 
almost  to  the  coast  of  Azania.*  Ptolemy  on  the  contrary  had  a 
fairly  correct  notion  of  its  position  with  reference  to  the  neigh- 
bouring continent,  as  well  as  of  its  genenil  form  and  outline 
but  had  conceived  such  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  its  size,  as 
to  extend  it  through  15  degrees  of  latitude,  and  12  degrees  of 
longitude.*^  It  was  thus  brought  down  more  than  two  degrees 
to  ^e  south  of  the  equator,  while  its  northern  extremity  was  at 
the  same  time  carried  up  to  12^  K.  ]at»  nearly  three  degrees 
north  of  its  true  position.  Such  an  astounding  misconoeption 
is  the  more  extraordinary  as  Ptolemy  gives  at  the  same  time  a 
mass  of  information  concerning  the  island,  which  surprises  us 
by  its  copiousness,  intduding  not  merely  a  complete  j:>^r/^>/tts  of 
its  coasts,  with  the  names  of  the  headlands,  rivers,  and  seaport 
towns,  but  also  the  names  of  many  cities  and  tribes  in  the 
interior.'  Such  an  amount  of  details  proves  that  he  had 
what  he  considered  good  hearsay  infbtrmation and  probably. 


*  PeHfhti,  §  61.  Soo  Chapter  XXY. 
p.  474. 

*  This  has  been  justly  remarked  by 
D'Anvillo  ' Anliqnite  Gtographt'i'i'  df 
Vlndcj  p.  144),  aud  presents  a  striking 
oootratt  with  tfie  utterly  erroneous  form 
pivon  to  the  peninsula  of  India.  It  is 
oertaiu  that  any  one,  looking  at  the 
flgnre  of  TsprMnne  on  flie  map  of 
Ptokniy,  without  n  fon  nco  to  its  scale 
or  praduatioQ,  would  be  struck  with  its 
general  TCtemblaiiee  to  the  tmtii.  The 
same  observation  is  made  also  by  Sir 
Bmerson  Tennent  {Ceyhm,  vol.  i.  p.  560). 

*  Ge}  Ion  actually  occupies  It-ss  than 
4degieeaof  latitodeiii  length,  and  just 
mort'  than  2  d^^grccp  of  hm^itude  in  its 
greatest  breadth.  Its  arc-a  is  in  fact 
somewlnt  lest  than  that  of  Ireland. 
The  dimensions  assigned  it  V»y  Ptolemy 
would  make  it  about  fourteen  times  as 
largo  as  the  fMlity.  (U^AnviUe,  I.  e.) 

'  FtoLviLi.   Ookmel  Yule  jiuUjr 


observes  in  the  notice  accompanying 
his  map  of  India:  **The  number  of 
names  which  Ptolemy  givM  Qt  on  thJa 

island,  inolnding  rivern  and  promon> 
toried,  promiijes  a  facility  of  identifl- 
cutiiin  which  is  not  realized.  Itseema 
ilirticult  witli  rtuch  landmarks  to  go  very 
far  astray,  yet  thoroughly  satisfMtory 
identifications  axe  Terj  few." 

*  That  this  information  was  d<  rivod 
from  merchants  or  traders  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  eironmstance  that  he 
BtMs  also — a  very  unusual  exception  in 
his  work — a  notice  of  the  proauctions 
of  the  island,  including  rice,  honey, 
ginger,  beryls  and  bysdntba,  g<^ld  and 
silver,  as  well  as  other  metals ;  and  that 
it  was  the  native  place  of  elephants  and 
tigeiB.  The  absenoe  in  this  list  of  all 
nicntinn  of  cinnamon  seems  to  show 
conclusively  that  it  was  not  one  of  the 
artiolfle  then  espocted  froB  the  yiiid. 
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if  his  anihoritieB  had  been  preserved  to  vs,  we  ahonld  Itaie 

been  able  to  disoover  the  origin  of  his  strange  misconception 

in  respect  to  the  dimeiifiiuns  of  the  island,  wliich  at  preseut 
reiiiaius  inexplicable* 

§  19,  But  if  we  find  Ptolemy's  geographical  conce})tioiis  of 
ootintries  oomparatively  well  known,  so  strangely  erroneous, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  meet  with  at  least  eqnal  distortions  of 
the  regions  beyond  the  Changes,  oonoeming  which  he  is  oar 
only  ancient  authority.  His  information  was  indeed  deiiTed 
in  great  part  from  Harinos,  but  we  learn  distmetiy  that  in 
this  portion  of  his  work  he  had  made  use  also  of  what  he  con- 
sidered as  later  and  better  authorities:^  and  it  is  imjK)SsibIt' 
for  us  in  all  cases  to  discriminate  between  his  two  soun>  s  "f 
information.    It  is  clear  however  that  he  derived  from  the 
Tynan  geographer  his  principal  data  concerning  the  Gangetie 
Giolfy  and  the  lands  immediately  beyond  it   These  haTe  been 
already  dted.*  The  most  important  point  to  determine  would 
be  the  position  of  Palnra,  which  was  at  the  western  limit  of 
the  Gangetie  Gulf,  and  from  which  point  nayigators  boimd 
for  the  Golden  Chersonese  and  Cattigara  struck  ilinctly 
across  the  Gidf,  in  an  easterly  direction,  for  a  distance  ui 
13,000  stadia,  to  a  city  called  Sada,  on  the  o]>fX)site  side  d 
the  bay.^   It  is  probable  from  this  statement  that  the  real 
position  of  Palura  must  have  been  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  Masolipatam^  between  the  months  of  the 
and  the  Godayeryy  from  whence  a  dne  easterly  course  would 
haye  brought  the  navigators  across  to  the  coast  of  Aya.^  But 


•  No  notice  is  found  in  this  detailed 
description  of  the  ^'mt  lake,**  which, 
according  to  the  hounay  infonnatkm 
fecorded  by  Pliny,  moat  have  formed 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  feattires  of 
tho  island  (PUn.  U.  N.  vi.  22,  §  8G). 
Mote  MOlirKle  knowledge  of  the  in- 
terior mu.-^t  soon  hnve  shown  that  there 
wua  no  room  for  any  iako  of  conaidexable 
dimeiiflioBft* 

»  i.  17.  ^  n. 

>  See  Chanter  XXYU.  p.  53i. 

•  PtoL  i  13,  §  7.  TlUB  is  In  any 


case  a  great  exaggeration.  Tl>o  widtk 
of  the  Bay  of  Ben^d,  frgm  BIa«ulip«taa 
to  the  8.W.  point  of  Aya.  d«  K.*  not  ex- 
ceed 13  degrees  of  lungitode,  or  rU^I 
750  G.  milee.  Pt4>leniy  ntinc»T4  the 
interval  to  17)^,  or  85-10' diadia,  but  he 
admits  that  thk  lednalin  to  alti^iiihif 
arbitrary. 

*  Some  traoo  of  the  same  xuuac  m 
that  of  the  moden  city  u  perhaps  to  l« 

foiHid  in  tliut  of  Ma^iolui,  sivtn  H 
Ptolemy  to  the  ooaul  country  jujii  Ufust 
leauhing  lUmm,  in  which  ho  pkos 
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the  position  assigned  it  by  Ptolemy  (as  calcnlated  ton  the 
statements  of  Harinns,  subject  to  bis  own  corrections)  is 

actually  two  degrees  io  iJw  soiUh  of  Gape  Gory,  and  11  deprrees 
to  the  east  of  it,  so  as  to  lie  about  midway  between  Ceylon  and 
the  Mahiy  Peninsula !  Such  an  instance  as  this  is  calculated 
not  only  to  destroy  all  faith  in  Ptolemy's  determination  o£ 
precise  positions  in  these  seas,  but  to  show  the  utt«r  impossi- 
bility of  establishing  any  parallel  between  two  things  so  inoon- 
gmons,  as  his  geographical  conception  of  the  countries  in 
question,  and  the  real  conformation  of  the  coasts  of  Asia. 

§  20.  But  if  we  abandon  the  attempt  to  explain  or  reconcile 
his  positive  geographical  data,  it  will  certainly  aj)pear  that  his 
information  concerning  the  countries  beyond  the  Cxanges  con- 
tained important  elements  of  truth,  though  disguised  in  a  very 
conftised  and  unintelligible  form.  Thus  we  find  him  plm3ing 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Gangetio  Gulf,  a  region  which  he  terms 
the  Land  of  Silver, — in  which  was  the  port  of  Sada,  mentioned 
by  Marinus,  as  well  as  that  of  Temala,  evidently  answering  to 
the  Tamala  of  the  same  author — beyond  that,  a  people  whom 
he  terms  Besvnjreitas  and  describes  as  cannibals;  and  south 
of  these  again  a  tract  which  he  terms  the  Golden  Chersonese, 
extending  through  not  less  than  8^  degrees  of  latitude,  so  as 
to  reach  more  than  4  degrees  south  of  the  equator.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  same  with  the  Chryse  or 
Golden  Island  of  the  Periplns' — ^indistinct  notions  of  which 
are  found  even  in  earlier  writers:  and  there  is  also  every 
reason  to  regard  it  as  identical  with  the  Malay  peninsula, 
which  is  indeed  so  slightly  connected  with  the  mainland,  that 


«*  tho  point  of  departnre  of  naTignioiB 

Baiting  to  Chryiwi"  Thiuptrhf^ov  rdSv  tls 
ri)y  Xpv<T^v  i^-^\t6vru3V.  vil.  1,  §  IS). 
He  mentions  also  a  river  of  the  name 
of  Mwnlnn  -which  may  be  8up{)osed  to 
represent  the  Kistnah ;  but  all  mc\\ 
identifioatioDt  rest  upon  Yeiy  slcndiu: 
fonndations. 

Colonfl  Yulo  (p.  23.  consi-lcrs 
rsdura  to  have  been  situated  oousidei:- 
ftbly  farther  north,  •  few  milM  above 


Oenjam  (in  Hi,  W  2T%  where  a  pbco 
called  Pftlur  is  mentioned  by  Do  Barrus 
and  Linschoton.  Here  the  evidenof-  of 
name  »et>nis  ntrung;  and  though  tho 
higher  one  aifH?t>nd:i  the  ooAst  the  more 
erroneous  do  the  estiimitcs  given  by  tho 
Periplus  and  by  Ptolemy  become,  these 
are  in  any  case  greatly  esaggmited  woA 
of  little  vnlue. 
»  Ferial.  §  63. 
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it  might  easily  huwe  been  taken  for  an  island,  and  tiie  know- 
ledge of  its  peninsular  character  argaes  comparatiTelj  cotmi 
information.* 

Beyond  this  again  Ptolemy  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  an 
extensive  gulf,  which  he  terms  only  the  Great  (iull,  ami  which 
may  be  fairly  taken  to  correspond  in  a  general  way  with  the 
(  iiilf  of  Siam.'  On  the  opposite  coast  of  this  he  placed  the 
land  of  the  Sime,  and  the  emporium  of  Cattigara,  which  was 
the  most  distant  point  frequented  by  Greek  merchants  in  his 
day.  But  here  his  geogiaphy  was  completely  at  fiuilt :  and  it 
was  evidently  in  order  to  snit  his  pieconceiTed  theoiedeal 
conclusions,  that  instead  of  making  this  coast  of  the  Sin», 
after  passing  the  Great  Gulf,  trend  towards  the  north,  as  it 
really  does,  he  carried  it  directly  ioivards  the  south,  so  as  to 
place  Cattigara  not  less  than  8i  degrees  south  of  the  equator!* 
lie  thus  supposed  the  land  of  the  Sin»  to  form  the  eastern 
limit  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  he  assumed  the  land,  though 
unknown,  to  be  indefinitely  prolonged  from  thence  until  it 
joined  on  to  the  similar  extension  of  the  coast  of  Africa  toward 
the  east  from  Cape  Prasum.* 

§  21.  It  is  certain  that  if  the  navigators,  after  quitting  the 
Golden  Chersonese,  crossed  a  great  golf,  the  only  part  of  the 


*  The  mode  in  which  Ibriniis  gpesln 

of  the  Golden  Chereonese  in  the  p«8- 
8a|2:e  citetl  frtmi  him  flircotly  by  Ptolemy 
would  lead  to  Uio  coQcluaion  that  he 
meant  to  designate  the  term  some 
defiiiito  locality,  not  an  oxtcnsivo  re- 
gion ;  but  it  ia  verr  probable  that  the 
name  mm  tira§  e]>pl!ea  to  a  partioQlar 
port  or  <  ra{X)rium,jaBt  as  that  of  Arabia 
Felix  was  to  Aden.  Ptolemv  at  all 
erenti  am"^  ^  ^  ^  wider  end 
more  general  sense. 

'  yii.  2,  §  7.  Marinus  appears  to 
have  been  i^orant  of  the  exibtcuee  of 
this  f^reat  gulf;  as  the  authority  cited 
by  him  for  his  view  of  thi-i  pnrt  of  the 
coast  desoribos  it  as  extruding  east- 
warde,  or  fboiag  the  aootb,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  20  &ys*  vnynL'o  from  the 
Golden  CherMiieee  (ap.  Ptol.  i.  14,  §  1). 
Booh  aa  espniBl<m  is  wholly  at  wiinoe 


with  the  reality,  whatever  be  taken  m 

the  point  of  departure ;  and  Ptoksy 
seems  to  liave  had  later  and  >>-  :!'  r  in- 
formation,  though  he  uulortuuauij 
misoonceived  its  ratmnhtg. 

*  vii.  3,  §  3. 

*  This  he  distinotlT  atatee  (rn.  S. 
§6).  After  demihiiv  tile  lamierte 

Sinrc,  and 'fixing  the  pci&ition  of  the 
capital,  which  he  ttatea  aa  definiu  It 
if  it  were  eone  weU-known  CitV  OQ  tht 
Mediterranean,  he  addd :  **  Fmin  fkli 
gara  towards  the  west,  the  boun-Urr  b 
formed  by  the  unknown  land  sum>aiid- 
ing  tile  aea  eaUed  Prasodee  ae  ftirat 
the  promontory  of  I' 
begins,  as  haa  been  described,  tbi 
Batrachiaa  Ovlt  eoiiiieetiik|r  tbe  Ind 
with  the  promontory  of  RliaptaM 
the  soathem  parts  ot"  *  — ^  * 
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mainland  that  they  could  reach  would  be  the  coast  of  Cam- 
bodia or  Cochin  China,  and  it  is  here  therefore  that  we  must 
in  all  probability  look  for  the  Sine  of  Ptolemy.  But  his 
geographical  ideas  on  the  subject  were  so  confiised  that  he 
oonoeiyed  them  as  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Golden  Chersonese 
instead  of  to  the  north  of  it ;  notwithstanding  that  hv  a})])(\irs 
to  have  h^arnt  from  his  informants  in  a  general  way  tliat  the 
land  of  the  S'mvd  lay  dno  south  of  Serica,  and  adjoined  that 
country  on  the  north :  a  statement  perfectly  correct  if  we  sup- 
pose the  former  to  represent  the  eastern  portion  of  India 
beyond  the  Gkmges,  or  tide  modem  empire  of  Annam.^ 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  great  difficulties  in  snp- 
po8in<>;  the  information  obtained  by  Ptolemy  to  have  really 
extended  so  far  to  the  cast  as  the  countries  thus  indicated : 
the  diflicnlt  and  circuitous  character  of  tht^  navigation,  arising 
from  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  coasts;  and  the  ah.sciicii 
of  all  notice  of  so  remarkable  a  geographical  feature  as  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  or  of  the  vast  island  of  Sumatra  on  the 
opposite  side  of  them — ^are  jprima  faoie  objections  to  the  pro- 
posed identifications^  which  it  is  difficult  to  surmount  But 
on  the  other  hand  the  general  agreement  of  the  statements 
reported  by  Ptolemy,  when  diTested  of  the  false  garb  in  which 
he  has  disguised  them,  is  too  complete  to  be  easily  accounted 
for  on  any  hy})othesis  but  that  of  a  real  foundation  in  auth(*nti(^ 
information.  At  the  same  time  they  were  undouhte(lly  too 
Tague  and  imperfect  to  admit  of  anything  more  than  a  very 
general  identification.  The  attempts  to  determine  the  position 
of  the  port  of  Cattigara,  or  the  capital  city  of  ThinsB,  can  only 
rest  on  the  merest  conjecture.* 


'  In  placing  the  lan<l  of  the  Sinae  in 
this  quarter,  I  admit  fully  the  force  of 
the  argument  urged  hj  Oolonei  Ynle, 

that  the  name  is  idonlioal  with  thut  of 
Thsin,  from  which  the  moilcm  word 
Chiim  La  derived,  and  which  explains 
the  oocurrence  of  the  two  forma  Thinas 

and  8ina?.    But  it  iIuob  not  npptjar  to 


of  the  modem  China.  How  easily  the 
name  might  be  extended  to  other 
regiona  in  that  part  of  Airia  la  aoffi- 

ciontly  shown  by  tlio  modern  ap|)el- 
lation  of  C<x>hiii  China  applied  to  the 
very  country  in  question. 
'  Saoh  are  the  sugf^cstiona  of  For- 

higpr,  who  wonM   identify   it  with 


me  ncoedsary  therulore  to  atisumo  that  Canton,  whilu  Muunurl,  guidoU  by  the 
the  land  ao  called  wu  actually  a  port  I  vtlezly  imtruatwugthy  tnimben  In  the 
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§  22.  It  is  strange  also  that  no  indication  appeals  to  haye 
reached  the  eais  of  Ptolemy  of  the  vast  archipelago  of  islands — 
many  of  them  of  yery  large  size— which  so  closely  adjoined 
the  Malay  peninsula  to  the  east.  He  has  indeed  the  names  of 
several  islands  in  these  seas,  but  iioiio  of  them  of  any  con- 
siderable size,  except  one  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of 
labadius  or  Sabadius  (the  reading  is  uncertain),  which  he 
lepzesents  as  two  degrees  of  longitude  in  length,  and  describes 
as  very  fertile  and  containing  abundance  of  gold,  with  a  capital 
city  named  Argyie  (or  the  Silyer  City)  at  its  western  ex- 
tremity.* This  has  been  generally  identified  with  Java^  bnt 
the  resemblance  of  name  is  dubious,  and  the  other  statements 
concerning  it  wonld  certainly  apply  better  to  Sumatra.^  It 
appears  indeed  absolutely  incredible  that  he  should  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  smaller  and  more  distant  of  those  two 
great  islands,  and  have  had  no  information  conccniin*x  the 
larger  one,  which  is  so  much  closer  to  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

We  have  already  seen  that  he  conceived  the  eastern  portion 
of  Asia,  in  which  he  placed  the  land  of  the  Sime^  to  be  con- 
nected by  continuous  land  with  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  so 
that  he  supposed  the  Indian  Ocean  to  be  suiiounded  on  all 
sides  by  land.  For  this  strange  assumption  he  had  undoubtedly 
no  foundation  in  any  erroneous  information.  It  was  a  mere 
hypothesis,  or  rather  a  theoretical  assumption,  which  had  been 
already  made  by  llipparchus,  in  days  when  these  eastern  setis 
were  almost  entirely  unknown,  and  retained — on  what  grounds 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine — by  Ptolemy,  who  adapted  to  it, 
as  best  he  could,  the  extended  information  of  his  own  days. 

§  23.  Ptolemy's  account  of  Arabia  is  in  many  respects  a 
charactraistio  instance  both  of  the  merits  and  defects  which 
distinguish  his  work  in  generaL  From  its  proximity  to 
Alexandria,  and  from  the  greatly  increased  amount  of  naviga- 


iablcs  of  Ptolemy,  places  it  in  the 
island  of  Borneo  I 

Colonel  Yule  justly  remarks  that 
"wc  see  no  means  of  determining 
Katdgam but  he  aeeka  to  place  it  in* 


the  south  of  Cliina  pmjxr ;  n  sug- 
getlion  for  which  I  can«ee  no  foundation. 

•  vu.  2,  §  29. 

«  See  Note  G,pb  648. 
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tion  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  around  the  shores  of  the  Erythraean 
from  thence  to  India,  he  naturally  possessed  an  amount  of 
information  concerning  the  coasts  of  that  great  country  far 
superior  to  that  of  his  predecessors ;  and  the  periplm  which 
he  has  given  of  these  coasts  is  at  once  copious  and  accurate. 
Eren  his  idea  of  its  geographical  configoiation  makes  a  near 
approach  to  the  tnith,  and  shows  a  marked  improYoment  upon 
that  of  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  little  more  than 
half  a  century  before.  This  is  especially  conspicuous  in 
respect  to  the  projecting  form  of  the  coast  of  Oman,  a  marked 
feature  in  the  geography  of  Arabia,  which  had  been  ignored 
or  misunderstood  by  all  previous  author i ties.* 

But  the  case  is  quite  otherwise  with  regard  to  the  interior  of 
the  country :  a  region  that  must  have  always  been,  in  ancient 
as  well  as  modem  times,  peculiarly  difficult  of  access  to  the 
traTcller.  It  is  true  that  the  whole  peninsula  was  trayersed, 
as  early  as  the  time  of  EratosHienes^  by  caravan  routes  from  the 
fertile  regions  of  Yemen  afld  the  fraiduncense-bearing  district 
of  Hadramaut,  to  G^nfaa  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Petra  near  the 
head  of  the  Red  8ea,*  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
routes  continued  to  be  frequented  down  to  the  days  of  Ptolemy. 
But  all  such  lines  of  traffic  must,  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  have  been  always  limited  to  certain  definite  tracks,  and 
between  these  lay  broad  tracts  of  country  which  could  never 
have  been  inhabited  by  anything  but  wandering  Bedouin 
tribes.  Tet  we  are  startled  with  finding  in  Ptolemy's  tables, 
not  merely  long  lists  of  tribes,  which  may  (or  may  not)  be  based 
upon  something  like  authentic  information  concerning  the 
names  of  these  fluctuating  and  wandering  populations,  but 
still  longer  lists  of  the  towns  or  villages  of  the  interior/  to 


*  The  promontory  of  Hieete  or  the 

Macm  iTape  MuBsendorm)  yvm  indeed 
familiar  to  all  geographers  from  the 
time  of  Neuelrai,  od  aoeofimt  of  ita 
boundin*;  tho  cntrnnco  to  the  Persian 
Gulf;  but  the  important  headland 
oalled  Bas  el  Hadd,  which  fonni  the 
ettilfltn  angle  of  Oman,  and  of  tho 

YOL.  IL 


whole  Arabian  peninfaki  ia  Snt  mon- 

(ioiK  il  by  Ptolemy  under  tilie  namo  of 
Curodamum  (tL  7,  §  II). 

*  Bee  Chapter  XYI.  p.  647. 

'  ThuB  he  gives  (in  vi.  7,  27-42) 
a  list  of  not  \e&»  than  1 H cities  "  or 
villages  in  Arabia  Felii,  as  well  as  one 
of  twonlgr-aix  othen  in  AnUa  DoMrta 
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6aoh  of  wliioh  he  amgns  a  definite  locality  and  a  fixed  astio- 
nomioal  position.  Yet  it  is  oertain  that  no  aoeh  fixed  settle- 
ments ever  existed  in  a  large  part  of  the  territories  to  whioh 

thoy  arc  assigned.  If  this  enumeration  of  names  is  really 
ba.sed  upon  any  definite  foundation  at  all,  the  localities  so 
designated  could  have  been  merely  wells  which  formed  halting 
places  for  the  Bedouins,  or  fertile  spots  in  the  Wadies,  where 
they  pitched  their  tents  and  pastured  their  flocks.  But  any 
aooorate  deteimination  of  such  looalities  was  obYiooBly  out  of 
the  question,  and  it  is  a  natural  sunnise  that  they  were  merely 
entered  at  random  on  the  map  with  the  mw  of  filling  np 
Tacant  spaces.  At  all  eyents  it  may  salidly  be  asserted  that 
they  correspond  to  nothing  in  reality :  and  that  the  apparent 
fullness  of  Ptolemy*8  information  concerning  the  iVrabian 
peninsula  serves  only  to  disguise  the  imperfection  and  scanti- 
ness of  his  actual  knowledge.® 

§  24.  We  have  seen  that  his  knowledge  of  the  eastern  coast 
of  Africa  did  not  extend  farther  than  that  of  Marinus,  and  was 
limited  by  the  headland  of  Cape  Prasum,  which  he  placed  in 
Ib^  degrees  of  south  latitude*  But  this  position  was,  according 
to  his  own  showing,  a  mere  arbitrary  assumption,  based  upon 
its  supposed  distance  south  of  the  well-known  emporium  of 
Bhapt^i,  which,  as  we  learn  from  the  Periplus,  as  well  as  from 
Ptolemy*8  own  account,  had  been  long  frequented  by  the 
Greeks.  The  coast  therefore  from  this  point  northwards  was 
really  well  known,  and  the  position  assigned  by  Ptolemy  to 
Lihapta  of  7  degrees  south  of  the  orpiator  is  just  about  correct. 


(t.  19,  §^  5-7).  It  is  to  bo  obdcrved 
that  Ptolemy,  as  woU  as  Eratoathenea 
and  Strabii  before  him,  applies  the 
latter  name  only  to  the  tract  inter- 
vening between  the  mountainoos  region 
of  Arabia  Potrrea  on  the  west,  an<l 
Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia  on  the 
6Mt ;  and  taeludes— strangely  enongh 
according  to  our  ideas — the;  whole 
peninsalaof  Arabia,  with  its  vast  tracts 
of  deMct,  under  the  name  of  Anbin 
Felix. 

"  We  have  seen  that  a  large  amount 


of  information  concerning  Arabia, 
though  in  a  rery  confused  form,  is 
already  found  in  Pliiiy  (see  Chapter 
XXIV.  p.  423),  but  as  usual  so  ill- 
arranged  and  olamsUj  pnt  together, 
tliat  it  isdifficnlt  to  extract  from  it  any 
olecu-  result  With  Ptolemv,  on  the 
oontrary,  hti  definite  ibnn  ana  arraaf»* 
ment  enable  one  readily  to  discern  boitti 
the  accoraoy  of  soma  parts  of  his  de- 
Boriptioii  MM  Ml  enoneoQS  <duHaoter  in 
othen. 
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Between  the  adjoining  promontory,  to  wbicli  he  giyes  the 
name  of  Rhaptum,®  and  that  of  Prasiim,  he  supposed  that  there 
intervened  an  extensive  gulf,  which  he  terms  the  Batrachian 
Sea,  or  according  to  a  more  probible  reading,  the  Brachian 
(i.e.  the  shallow^  or  ahoaly)  sea.^  Its  shores  were  inhabited  by 
Ethiopians,  who  were  r^rted  to  be  cannibals.' 

With  regard  to  the  continent  of  Afinea  Ptolemy  undoubtedly 
poflsesaed  information  that  had  not  been  aooeflsible  to  any 
preceding  writer,  except  Marinus,  and  tiiough  the  conelnsiona 
he  derived  from  these  authoriti(^  were  in  fact  of  a  very  vague 
character,  yet  being  expressed,  as  usual,  in  a  definite  and 
apparently  authoritative  form,  they  have  frequently  been 
, received  as  indicating  an  amount  of  knowledge  that  it  was 
impossible  ho  should  really  possess.  There  is  indeed  no 
portion  of  his  work  which  has  given  rise  to  so  mnch  discussion 
in  modem  times^  and  none  in  regard  to  which  his  authority 
has  been  more  absurdly  over-estimated.  The  increased  know- 
ledge of  the  interior  of  Africa,  which  has  been  the  result  of 
European  explorations  in  recent  times,  has  enabled  us  to  form 
a  much  better  judgement  of  the  real  value  of  Ptolemy's  state- 
ments on  the  subject,  than  was  possible  to  geographers  like 
D'Anville  and  BcomeL  But  much  obscurity  still  himgs  about 


•  iv.  7,  §  12.  According  to  Ptolemy 
Bhq»ta  itself  was  not  a  port,  bat  the 
eiqpital  of  the  coantry  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  tho  sea,  while  he  gives  the 
name  of  Rhaptum  to  a  promontory 
nearly  a  degree  and  a  half  fiuiber 

tooth  (rb  Panrrhv  lucpon^ipiov).  No  men- 
tion of  thiB  is  fband  in  the  Periplus, 
but  if  Rbnpl*  itwlf  be  oomefly  p&oed 
opposite  to  Zanzibar,  the  promontory 
nuy  Drobably  be  that  o»Ued  Cape 
Poonan,  a  short  Mum  to  tM  aontti 
of  it 

'  The  name  is  written  Bar0<fx«ia  in 
vli.  4,  §  6 ;  but  in  iv.  8,  §  1,  where  it  is 
wiitten  rpaxfia  in  the  ordinary  editions, 
8overul  MSS.  have  fipaxt'^a,  nnd  Ibo 
words  which  follow  Stii  fipaxn  are 
ooDolQiivo  in  &«mir  of  tbnt  veading. 

•  In  connection  witli  Cape  Prasnm 
Ptolemy  mentions  the  island  of  Men- 


uthias,  wliich  he  describes  as  lying 
off  it  towards  the  north-cast  wapi- 
Kftrai  iwh  $tpiy£y  ewaroXtiy),  but  plaoea 
it  not  less  than  five  degrees  of  longi- 
tude and  three  degrees  of  latitndv  from 
that  headland.  The  island  oalled 
Menuthins  in  tho  Periplus  fas  we  have 
seen)  lav  at  a  short  distance  frum  the 
Budnlnna,  nnd  was  ontainly  identienl 
cither  with  Pemba  or  Zanzibar  ( Chap- 
ter XXIL  p.  11):  but  it  is  clear  that 
Ptolemy  must  apply  the  name  to  some 
other  island,  probably  to  one  of  the 
Comoro  Islands,  which  lio  fur  out  to 
Bcu.  The  supposition  thut  the  great 
island  of  Madagascar  was  tliat  meant 
is  uttt  rly  improbable ;  ho  could  hardly 
have  had  any  information  oonoomiug 
it,  wflbonl  hsTing  mom  idea  of  its 
mugnitade. 
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the  whole  matter,  and  it  is  impossible  to  separate  with  any 
certainty  the  statements  really  derived  by  Ptolemy  from  the 
reports  of  traders  or  other  travellers,  the  theoretical  oom- 
elusions  resting  on  his  own  infeienoes.  We  have  already  seen 
how  utterly  erroneous  was  the  position  which  he  assigned  to 
Agisymha,  a  conclnsion  which  could  hardly  fail  to  vitiate  his 
whole  map  of  the  interior  of  Africa. 

§  25.  The  great  problem  of  the  origin  and  sitiirces  of  the 
Nile  had  continued  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  learned  at 
Alexandria  from  the  days  of  Eratosthenes  to  those  of  Ptolemy  : 
and  several  authors  had  written  cx})ressly  upon  the  subject. 
But  the  only  real  advance  that  had  been  made  in  knowledge 
of  the  riyer  was  that  derived  from  the  expedition  of  the  Boman 
centurions  under  Nero,  who  had  ascended  the  course  of  the 
White  Nile^  as  &r  as  the  great  marshes  which,  as  we  now 
know,  oppose  so  serious  an  obstacle  to  any  farther  progress.' 
Ptolemy  however  throws  a  quite  new  and  unexpected  light 
upon  the  subject,  and  has  statements  of  which  the  true  value 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  the  aid  of  the  most  recent  dis- 
coveries. Unfortunately  the  peculiar  form  of  his  work  prevents 
these  from  appearing  in  a  connected  and  continuous  form,  and 
is  calculated  to  give  rise  to  some  misconception  and  confusion. 
After  describing  in  detail  the  course  of  the  river  as  far  as  the 
Upper  or  Greater  Frimis— clearly  the  same  with  the  Bremnis 
of  Strabo  (which  he  places  in  IT  N.  lat)  he  proceeds  to  say 
that,  above  this,  the  region  of  Meroe  was  formed  into  an  island 
by  the  river  Nile  upon  the  west,  and  by  the  river  Astaboras  upon 
the  east  Above  this  again,  after  passing  Meroe  and  three 
other  towns,  came  the  junction  of  the  Nile  and  the  Astapus; 
which  he  places  in  12°  of  N.  latitude,  about  -i}^'  south  of  ^Feroe. 
Half  a  degree  south  of  this  he  places  the  junction  of  the 
Astaboras  and  the  Astapus:  and  again  at  a  considerable 
distance  fieurther  south,  only  2°  north  of  the  equator,  he  teUs 


•  8«e  Chapter  XXIII.  p.  348.  These  mar»he8  begin  about  nine  d^iees  north 
oftheeqiiator. 
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US  was  the  point  where  the  Nile  fixst  became  one  united 
stream  by  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  which  flowed  from 
two  lakes  situated  still  farther  south.  The  one  of  these  lakes 
he  places  in  6**  of  south  latitude*  and  57^  of  longitude^  the 
other  in  of  south  latitude^  and  65>*  of  longitude — ^the  point 
of  junction  being  in  longitude  60^,  or  a  degree  and  a  half  west 
of  Meroe.*  Here  it  is  clear  that  though  he  wtxs  led  into  error 
in  one  point,  by  the  assumption  that  the  island  of  Meroe  must 
be  really  an  island,  and  in  order  to  make  it  so  has  sii])posed 
the  Astapus  to  join  the  Astaboras,  in  a  manner  that  was 
geographically  impossible,  all  the  rest  of  his  description  is 
clear  and  consistent'  But  the  mention  of  the  two  lakes,  in 
which  the  two  arms  of  the  Nile  take  their  rise,  is  wholly  new, 
nothing  similar  to  it  being  found  in  any  earlier  writer.*  He 
adds,  indeed,  immediately  after,  as  if  to  exclude  the  possibility 
of  its  being  confounded  with  either  of  the  two  lakes  in  question, 
the  name  of  Lake  Coloe,  from  which  (he  tells  us)  flows  the 
river  Astapus,  and  which  he  places  on  the  etjuator,  in  (iS'^ 
of  longitude.^  The  Lake  Coloe  was  in  all  jn'obability  the  same 
as  that  mentioned  by  .Strabo  under  the  name  of  Psebo,*  and 
may  safely  be  identified  with  the  lake  Tzana  in  the  highlands 
of  Abyssinia,  from  which  the  Bahr  el  Axtek  or  Blue  Nile 


*  iv.  7,  §§  23,  24. 

*  At  the  tame  time  if  we  cnmpare  his 

account  with  lluit  of  Erntosthonea,  it  ia 
evident  tbat  there  is  a  complete  con- 
tatian  of  mmet  between  the  two. 
Eratosthenes  gives  the  name  of  Aatei- 
pus  to  the  main  ttroam  of  the  Nile 
above  its  jntiotioii  wHIi  the  Asleboms, 
thmigh  be  adds  that  othen  gave  it  the 
name  of  Astasobss;  the  Astapus  of 
Ptokmy  ou  the  other  band  was  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Nile,  the  ninin  course  of 
which  above  their  jiuiclinu  flowe<l  from 
the  south;  but  unfortunately  he  has 
given  OB  no  dietinotive  appellation  for 
this  upper  part  of  the  river,  which  be 
assumes  to  be  the  true  Nile,  but  of 
«Nine  WM  not  Imown  by  that  mme  in 
the  eonntriflt  whkh  it  trnvemd.  The 


names  given  bv  Pliny  from  Juba  {H.  N, 
v.  10,  §  53)  are  equally  oooAiied. 

•  EratoBtlienea  indeed  (as  we  have 
seen)  had  heard  a  vague  report  that 
the  main  etreem  of  the  Nile  took  its 
rise  in  certain  lakes  to  the  houth.  But 
it  is  very  unlikely  that  anv  aoooont  of 
'  the  eqnatoriel  lakee  anonld  have 
reiiehed  him.  It  is  much  more  pro- 
bable that  this  referred  only  to  tlie 
great  marshes,  often  spreading  into 
wide  lagoon8,  from  which  Ujo  White 
Nile  might  well  be  supiwsod  to  d(  rivo 
its  waters.  With  these  might  bo 
assooiated  some  vague  notion  of  the 

j  AbtapQs  or  Blue  Nile  liaving  ill  ■ouioe 

i  in  a  lake. 

'  iv.  8,  §  24. 
I     •  Stmbe,xvU.l,§8. 
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leally  deriTes  its  waten.  We  thiw  iiiid  Ftoleiiiy*B  aeooot 
of  the  Astapns  perfectly  ceneet,  with  the  ezoeptkm  of  ill 
supposed  junction  with  llie  Astaboras,  and  it  is  dear  that  he, 

liku  Eratosthoues  before  him,  regarded  the  Babr  el  Abiiiil 
White  Nile,  as  the  true  Nile.  This  was  indeed  the  natural 
conclusion,  independent  of  the  volume  of  the  two  streams, 
ham  the  circomstance  of  the  White  Kiver  maintaining  its 
course  from  the  south,  in  accordance  with  the  general  direetioe 
of  the  Nile  thionghoat  Ethiopia  and  Egypt 

§  26.  The  important  &ct  that  the  Lake  CokA  wtm  the 
aouice  of  the  Astapua  may  well  hare  been  deriTed  by  way 
of  Adulis  from  traders  from  Auxuma  or  Axum,  which,  as 
we  learn  from  the  Periplus,  bad  already  become  an  important 
centre  of  trade  l>efore  the  time  of  Ptolemy  :*  but  it  is  probii}>Ie 
that  his  information  concerning  the  other  two  lakes,  in  whiek 
the  Nile  took  its  riae,  was  denved  from  quite  another  qnarter. 
The  eztenaiTe  tiade  earned  on  hy  the  Gieeks  at  this  pedod 
with  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa^  eepeoially  with  Bhapli^ 
opposite  to  Zanzibar,  would  natorally  open  out  to  them  mm 
souToes  of  information  with  regard  to  tiie  interior  of  the 
continent,  and  there  is  nothing  to  surprise  us  in  the  fact  that 
they  should  in  this  manner  have  obtained  hearsiiy  aocf  tunts 
of  the  existence  of  two  great  lakes  in  the  interior,  which  were 
supposed  to  supply  the  head  waters  of  the  Nile.  Such  aooooall 
would  natnially  be,  like  all  similar  reports  of  natiTa  tiadA 
Tory  TBgae  and  indistinct,  and  in  order  to  rednoe  them  inte 
a  scientific  form,  and  assign  to  the  lakes  in  qnestion  a  dsBsatt 
position  on  his  map,  Ptolemy  had  to  proceed  in  his  nml 
arbitrary  manner,  and  has  done  so  without  the  slightest  in-Ii ca- 
tion of  the  imperfect  nature  of  his  materials.  His  latitudes 
and  longitudes  are  clearly  worthless,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
former  represent  the  broad  iact  that  these  lakes,  and  thereto 


'  Ptolemy  himself  colli  AnztUBft  tiie 
capital  or  royal  residence  (Ab^oifoi  f 
/SocrUffior.  §  25).  He  hM  alao  ft  otty  of 


Oolo^  uliieh,  howeter,  be  places  at  a 
oonaidenble  dliliBw  tnm  fl»  Ua  d 
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the  aouices  of  the  NUe,  were  actually  sitiiated  south  of  the 
equator,  not  £tur  from  the  panllel  of  Bhapta:  and  the  mode  of 
oonneotion  of  the  two,  by  sepaiate  amis  of  the  riyer  flowing 
from  eacht  and  oniting  lower  down,  is  so  obrioiu  an  inferenoe, 
that  we  cannot  wonder  at  its  being  adopted  as  a  matter  of 
course,  whether  by  Ptolemy  himself,  or  the  informants  of 
Marinus.  But  because  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  the 
form  given  by  Ptolemy  to  his  materials  was  erroneous,  we 
need  not  on  that  account  reject  the  valuable  information  on 
which  they  were  based :  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  authentic  intelligence  of  the  great  lakes  in  the  equa- 
torial regions  of  Afinca,  from  whioh  the  Nile  really  derives 
its  watery  had  reached  the  ears  of  the  Greek  trsdeis  at 
Bhapta»  and  had  passed  through  them  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Alexandrian  geographer. 

It  was  undoubtedly  from  this  source  only  that  such  informa- 
tion could  l>e  derived  :  just  as  in  modern  times  it  was  by 
overland  journeys  from  Zanzibar  that  the  great  lakes  have 
been  rediscovered.  The  obstacles  to  the  ascent  of  the  White 
Nile  coatinuously  from  Meroe  to  its  source  were  such  as  could 
only  be  surmoimted  by  enterprising  travellen,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  this  ascent  had  never  really  been  made^ 
but  that  Ptolemy  followed  the  tradition  of  native  informants 
in  connecting  the  lakes  in  question  with  the  Nile.  The  exact 
nature  of  this  connexion  was  still  a  subject  of  doubt  in  very 
recent  times:  we  cannot  therefore  wonder  that  Ptolemy 
solved  the  difficulty  at  onco  in  the  manner  that  seemed  to  him 
most  in  accordance  with  geop^raphical  probability,  and  then, 
according  to  his  usual  custom,  laid  down  the  arbitrary  con- 
clusion thus  formed,  as  if  it  had  been  based  on  definite  in- 
formation. With  the  knowledge  we  now  possess  of  the  true 
sources  and  affluents  of  the  Nile,  we  have  certainly  cause  to 
wonder  at  the  extent  of  that  attained  by  Ptolemy,  rather  than 
to  censure  it  because  it  is  not  more  accurate  or  complete. 

§  27.  But  in  addition  to  the  information  thus  famished  us 
by  Ptolemy,  with  regard  to  the  sources  of  the  Kile,  he  has 
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given  us  in  another  passage  some  further  statements,  founded 
apparently  on  wholly  different  authorities,  and  which  are 
clearly  of  a  much  less  yaluable  character,  though  they  liaye 
attracted  much  attention,  and  given  rise  to  much  contioYeray. 
After  repeating  his  statement  already  noticed,  that  from  the 
promontory  of  Bhaptnm  there  extended  a  vast  gnl(  as  far  aa 
that  of  Prasmn, — ^from  which  (as  we  have  seen)  he  supposed 
the  coast  of  Africa  to  be  prolonged  eastwards  towards  the 
south-eastern  lands  of  Asia — he  continues  :  "  Around  this  gulf 
dwell  Ethiopians  who  are  cannibals  (Anthropophagi),  to  the 
west  of  whom  extends  the  range  of  Mountains  of  the  Moon, 
the  snows  from  which  are  received  by  the  lakes  of  the  Nile  ^ 
and  he  proceeds  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  range  thus  designated, 
which     conoeiYed  as  situated  in  twelye  degrees  and  a  half  (!) 
of  south  latitude^  and  extending  from  east  to  west  through 
11  degrees  of  longitude  (from  57**  to  68°).    The  precision 
with  which  he  determines  the  position  and  limits  of  a  range 
€ii  mountains,  concerning  which  he  had  no  real  knowledge, 
and  which  had  no  existence  in  fact,  finds  a  parallel  in  that  of 
the  Hyperborean  Mountains  in  European  Sarmatia :  and  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  the  process  by  which  Ptolemy  arrived  at 
his  conclusion  was  much  the  same  in  both  cases.    In  this 
instance  he  had  leamt  the  existence  of  two  lakes,  which  he 
believed  to  be  the  sources  of  the  Nile :  he  had  leamt  also  the 
existence  of  a  range  of  mountains,  some  of  which  were  so  lofhf 
aeiole  eovered  wi^  enow,  though  situated  under  the  equator : 
he  then  at  once  assumed  that  the  lakes  were  fed  by  the  snows 
of  the  mountains,  and  having  no  real  idea  of  the  position  of 
these  last,  drew  them  on  his  map  in  a  straight  line,  to  the 
south  of  the  lakes,  extending  far  enough  to  the  oast  and  west 
to  supply,  as  he  conceived,  the  necessary  drainage. 
It  is  only  in  very  recent  times  that  we  have  leamt  the 


'  After  describing  the  gulf  in  quen-  I  Alelova  a^Ofmxopdyoi,  £v  awh  iwrfmw 

tion  and  uBsif^ning  the  latifiulc  and  8j^«f«  r>i  Trjs  SsXt^ktjs  6pos,  cup*  ol  {nroSt" 

longitude  of  Cape  Prusum,  he  adds :  ^omai  ras  x^^yas  ed  rov  NclAov  Kift^ai, 

Tt/drw  fA^  aiv  rh»  k6Kww  v^punwoutup  \  tv.  8,  §  8. 
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curious  fact  tliat  there  really  do  exist,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

the  upper  waters  of  the  Nile,  two  mountains  of  sufficient  alti- 
tude to  be  covered  with  snow  through  the  greater  part,  if  not 
the  whole  of  the  year  •}  and  though  these  mountains  (Kili- 
manjaro and  Kenia)  are  in  fact  situated  to  the  east  of  the 
\mm  of  the  Nile,  instead  of  to  the  south  of  it,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  a  fact  so  unique  in  the  geography  of  tropical 
Africa  became  the  loundatioii  of  the  statement  transmitted  to 
us  by  Ptolemy.  The  name  of  Mountains  of  the  Moon/  which 
is  given  to  us  by  Ptolemy  in  Greeks  was  probably  the  transla- 
tion of  some  natiye  appellation.  But  it  was  adopted  by  the 
Arabian  geographers,  and  became  mixed  up  in  their  hands 
with  many  faliles  and  absurd  exaggerations :  while  among 
modem  geographers  it  has  retained  a  place  upon  the  map 
of  A&ica  down  to  our  own  time,  though  continually  shifted 
about  to  suit  the  progress  of  recent  discoveries.^  In  reality  it 
appears  dear  that  no  such  range  as  that  supposed  by  Ptolemy 
ever  existed :  and  that  it  was  as  much  a  geographical  creation 
of  his  own  as  "  the  Great  Gulf"  which  connected  A&ica  with 
India;  but  that  it  was  based  upon  information  which  really 


'  It  is  not  surprising  that  this  fact — 
now  established  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt — should  have  been  reroived  iit 
first  with  some  incredulity.  Mr.  Cooley 
fspeciiiUy — to  whose  theories  it  was 
strongly  opposed — tiMted  With  the 
utmnst  contempt  ^  the  lappoKd  moira ' ' 
of  Kilimanjaro. 

'  The  name  is  giveD  by  him  in  the 
singular  {r'brT]s  StX'^Krjj  opot),  but 
is  his  habit  in  all  but  a  very  few  cobea. 
That  the  raage,  m  he  eonoeived  it,  was 
of  KTcat  extent,  is  prove<l  by  the  loniji- 
tades  assigned  to  the  two  extremities, 
irhioh  give  it  a  length  of  about  550  O. 
miles. 

The  attempt  of  Mr.  Cooley  (filaudim 
Ptolemy  and  the  JVtfo,  8w.  1854)  to 
discard  altogether  the  Mountains  of 
the  Moon,  as  an  interpolation  in  the 
text  of  Ptolemy,  due  to  the  Arabian 
gB08mpheBv.*P|Me»  to  me  whollv  un- 
tenebie.    The  pevage  in  which  he 


speaka  of  them  (iv.  9,  §  3)  is  uncon- 
nected wtA  timt  ooDoeming  the  two 

lakes  (iv.  8,  §  23X  and  probably  de- 
rived from  a  ditierent  authority ;  but  it 
is  not  incpnsLstent  with  it ;  nor  is  thcro 
any  reason  for  rejecting  it,  which  would 
not  apply  to  many  other  stHtomonts  in 
his  work,  which  we  now  know  to  bo 
irreconoUaUe  with  geographical  fueli. 

*  Even  so  lato  as  IS32,  in  t\\<-  map 
that  accompanies  Col.  Leake'n  Disser- 
tation on  the  Niger  (in  the  Journal  of 
thf  GetHfraphtrdl  Society,  vol.  ii.),  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon  are  represented 
as  etratohing  acroa  Afiiea  firom  the 
highlands  of  Aby&siniu  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Quorra,  in  about  6°  or  7°  of  north 
bUtode;  thos  entHng  itrai^t  aeroM 
tlie  course  of  the  White  Nile,  us  we 
now  know  it  to  cxiist.  The  same  thing 
is  still  found  on  Arrowsmith's  Map  of 
Afri«»»  pnUiihed  ia  ISSi. 
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lefiBcied  to  a  diffisrant  xange  d  movmteiiMb  in  xeipeot  to  vliieh 
it  was  aathentio  and  ooneet 
§  28.  But  if  gieat  interaat  and  importanoe  haa  been  at> 

tached  in  modem  times  to  Ptolemy's  statements  oonceming 
the  sources  of  the  Nile  and  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  still 
more  controversy  has  been  raised  by  the  account  he  has  given 
of  two  rivers  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  the  Ger  or  Gir,  and  tiie 
Niger  or  Nigir.   We  have  already  seen  that  under  the  ^^irTMn* 
Empire,  even  before  the  time  of  Pliny,  Boman  geneEmla  and 
goyemors  were  carrying  their  arma  aoross  the  Atlaa  into 
Ghetolia,  and  from  Leptis  inland  to  Cydamna  and  Gaiama: 
and  though  we  haye  no  detailed  history  of  the  Boman  Empire 
after  the  time  of  Tacitus,  we  learn  from  the  incideutul  noticN.^ 
in  Ptolemy  of  the  expeditions  of  Septimius  Flaccus  and  Julius 
Matemus,  that  in  some  instances  at  least  they  had  carried 
their  exploring  expeditions  much  farther  into  the  interior. 
We  cannot  therefore  be  surprised  to  find  that  Ptolemy  pQ»> 
aessedy  or  supposed  himself  to  possess^  mneh  fuller  infiMmation 
concerning  the  interior  of  Afirica  than  any  preceding  writer. 
But  it  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  estimate  the  real  yalue 
and  character  of  the  materials  thus  furnished  him,  and  «  i.»n>c- 
queutly  to  determine  the  true  geographical  signilicance  of  the 
statements  which  he  has  transmitted  to  us. 

In  his  description  of  the  interior  of  Al'rica,  lying  south  of 
Hauretania,  Numidia  and  the  pioyince  of  A£aoa»*  it  is  re- 
markable that  he  enumerates  many  moontams^  or  chains  of 
mountains,  designated  for  the  moat  part  by  the 
flow  from  them ;  but  to  which  in  each  case^  according  to  his 
custom,  he  assigns  a  definite  position  in  latitude  and  longi- 
tude. Several  of  these  are  clearly  only  speoial  appellations  of 
subordinate  groups  or  outliers  of  the  great  Atlas  range ; 
others  appear  to  be  really  detached  mountain  ranges,  such 
as  we  now  know  to  occur  in  many  places  in  the  north  of  the 
Sahara.    After  thia  he  continnea:  <*The  laigeet  mm  in 
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the  interior  «ie :  the  Gir/  which  oonneotB  together  the  moun- 
tain of  Usargala  and  the  zaTine  (phaianz)  of  the  Garamantes : 
tiie  river  diverging  from  which  occupiea  a  position  in  42°  of 
longitade  and  1^  of  latitude,  which  forms  the  Ohelidonian 

Lakes,  the  middle  of  which  is  situated  in  48*^  of  longitude  and 
20°  of  latitude  :  which  also  after  an  interval,  and,  as  it  is  said, 
having  been  carried  underground,  givo3  rise  to  another  river, 
the  western  limit  of  which  is  in  46^  long,  and  16°  lat.,  and  the 
eastern  portion  of  it  forms  the  lake  Nuba  in  50*^  of  longitude 
and  15*^  of  latitude.  Then  the  Nigir,  which  also  oonnects  to- 
gether the  mountain  of  Mandma  and  that  of  Thaia ;  this  also 
forms  the  lake  Nigritu  which  is  situated  in  15**  of  longitude 
and  18^  of  latitude:  and  towards  the  north  it  forms  two 
branches,  one  to  the  mountain  of  Sagapola,  the  other  to  that 
of  Usargala :  towards  the  east  it  has  only  one  arm  which 
forms  the  Libyan  Lake,  situated  in  35°  of  longitude,  and  16^** 
of  latitude.  Towards  the  south  it  has  one  arm  extending  to 
the  river  Daradus  in  two  points  situated  in  21°  of  longitude 
and  ir  and  13^°  of  latitude." ' 

The  above  literal  translation  will  serve  to  show  the  difficulty 
of  understanding  clearly  what  Ptolemy  himself  meant^  so  as  to 
lay  it  down  on  a  map^  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that^  if 
laid  down  on  a  map — according  to  the  best  idea  we  can  foim 
of  the  intention  of  the  author — ^it  will  not  be  found  to  cor- 
respond to  anything  in  the  Geography  of  Africa,  or  indeed  to 
any  possible  geographical  system.  One  great  source  of  this 
difficulty  undoubtedly  arises  from  his  ambiguous  use  of  the 
word  ixTpoTni,  as  an  arm  or  branch  of  a  river,  which  he 


*  The  name  ii  written  hy  TMmaj 

r*lp,  which  is  almost  absolutely  iden- 
tical with  the  form  Ghir,  now  anplied 
to  the  river  on  the  rerene  of  the  Atlas, 

which  is  almotst  certainly  the  8ame 
called  by  Pliny  Ger.  The  uamo  of  the 
Nigir  (tilytip)  in  not  fonnd  in  Pliny  in 
the  nominative  case.  Sulitius  calls  it 
NifjrriB  (('.  38,  §  6).  Th.^  form  Niger, 
which  haa  been  generally  adopted  in 


modem  tfanes,  Menu  to  have  arieen  by 

analogy  witti  Oor.  It  has  clearly 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Latin  niger 
(black),  though  there  oan  he  no  doubt 
that  this  false  etymology  contributed 
to  the  belief  in  its  identity  with  the 
Nile  of  the  Negroes:  as  if  '•the  ifiw 
of  black  men  "  must  itnlf  be  Uadcl 
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employs  indifferently,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  for  an  affluent 
or  tributary,  and  a  diyeigent  in  the  stricter  sense,  as  an  arm  ui 
a  delta.^  The  ezpieflsion  applied  both  to  the  Gir  and  the 
Nigir,  of  their  oonnectiiig  "  two  distant  points ' — ^in  both  m- 
stanoes  chains  of  moimtains»  not  lakes, — ^is  not  found  siniilailj 
used  elsewhere,  and  can  only  be  nnderstood  with  refeieiioe  lo 
such  rivers  as  those  in  the  north  cyf  Africa,  which  have  no  real 
outflow,  and  either  end  in  stagnant  lakes,  or  are  gradually 
absorbed  in  the  sands. 

§  29.  Owing  to  the  great  obscurity  of  Ptolemy's  own  state- 
ments on  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  general  ignorance  which 
prevailed,  until  very  recently,  in  respect  to  the  real  geogmph j 
of  the  coontiies  in  question,  the  most  widely  diTergent  interpie- 
tations  haye  been  put  upon  the  passage  just  cited.  The  nndne 
amount  of  deference  paid  to  the  authority  of  his  supposed 
astronomical  observations  doubtless  contributed  largely  to  this 
result,  and  when  the  Arabian  geographers  became  aware  <»f  the 
existence  of  a  great  river  in  Soudan,  in  nearly  the  same  latitude 
as  that  assigned  by  Ptolemy  to  his  so-called  Nigir,  it  was 
natural  to  identify  the  two.^  The  rirer  of  Timbuctoo  came  to 
be  known  as  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  fidse  etymobgy,  which  connected  the  mger  or 
Nigir  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  with  the  Nigrit»  and  Negroes, 
contributed  mainly  to  the  establishment  of  this  notion.  In 
modern  times  geographers  have  been  divided  into  two  serts  on 
the  subject:  the  one,  of  which  D'Amalle  was  the  leader,  and 
Colonel  Leake  has  been  the  ablest  expounder  in  our  own 


•  Thus  he  applies  it  to  the  point  of 
divergenoe  where  the  two  arm:^  of  the 
Nile  Mparate  to  form  the  Delta  (iv.  5, 
§42X  uid  <^ti  tli^'  other  hand  to  the 
cnnfluonre  of  the  ;^ait  tribntariea  of 
the  Danubo  (the  luu,  the  b^ivu,  the 
Theiss,  &&,  with  the  meiii  itnem  (IL 
12,  14,  15.  Ac). 

*  4wi^tvyr6*i  joins  together,  as  a 
bridge  oonneeto  the  two  faeake  of  • 
river.  Tho  expression  is  very  com- 
moBljr  used  by  Ptokmy  of  a  line  con- 


necting two  points  on  a  map ;  but  tlt-r 
is,  I  believe,  no  other  infttaDoe  oi  ill 
employm^t  in  retpeoi  toArtwr.  Of 
oonne  a  river  cannot  reaU  j  commeet  two 
mountain  ranges,  as  it  mity  two  IitkeCi 
or  even  ^,in  exceptional  cade«)  two  othir 
rivera;  and  Ptolemy  can  hanOy  Itote 
meant  more  than  that  the  river,  or  tli 
arma,  extended  from  one  to  the  otibv: 
hnt  eien  this  is  of  little  we  to  m 

'  Bee  on  tliin  point  IL  VMaa  do  8t 
Martin,  pp.  44^47. 
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days,  maintaining  that  the  Nigir  of  Ptolemy  was  really  the 
great  river  known  to  the  natives  as  the  Juliba  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  course,  and  lower  down  as  the  (^uorra,  but  to 
which  the  name  of  Niger  has  been  inseparably  attached  by 
modem  geographers.^  Others  contend  that  Ptolemy  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  fertile  regions  of  Soudan  beyond  the  Great 
Desert,  and  consequently  could  ncTei  haye  heard  of  the  great 
liyers  of  the  interior ;  and  that  all  his  statements  refer  in  &ct 
to  the  tract  south  of  the  Atlas,  bordering  on  the  Great  Sahara, 
and  to  the  oomparatiyely  unimportant  streams  by  which  it  is 
traversed.  According  to  .this  view  the  latitudes  and  longitudes 
given  by  Ptolemy  in  this  part  of  his  work  are  as  defective  and 
illusory  as  we  have  seen  to  be  the  case  in  many  other  instances, 
and  their  apparent  agreement  with  certain  actual  geographical 
feiitures  is  merely  accidentaL 

§  30.  The  la.st  of  these  views  has  been  advocated  recently 
witii  much  ability  by  M.  Vivien  de  St.  Martin,^  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  has  much  in  its  &T0ur.  It  is  certain  that 
Ptolemy  connects  his  two  riyers,  the  Gir  and  the  Nigir,  with 
certain  chains  of  mountains,  and  these  again  he  connects  with 
Mauretania  and  Numidia  in  a  manner  that  leaves  no  doubt 
that  they  were  parts  of  the  great  chain  or  system  of  mountains 
in  the  North  of  Africa,  to  whicli  modern  geographers  give  the 
general  appellation  of  Atlas,  a  term  unknown  to  Ptolemy  in 
this  signification.  Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  he  describes  the 
Gir  as  flowing  fix)m  the  mountain  which  he  calls  Usargahi. 
But  he  elsewhere  tells  us  that  the  same  mountain  range  con- 
tained the  sources  also  of  the  Bagradas,  a  well-known  riyer, 
which  flowed  into  the  Mediterranean,  not  far  from  Carthage. 


*  See  the  elaborate  paper  by  Col. 
Leftku  in  the  2nd  voL  of  the  Journal  0/ 
ihogr.  Boe.  (1832),  entitled  "A  <^ 
Quorra  the  same  riter  at  the  Nigir  0/ 
the  Ancientii'*  Uis  views  have  been 
adopted,  and  a  rammaiy  of  hie  argu- 
ments r<  peated  by  Mr.  E.  B.  .Tiimes  in 
Dr.  Smith's  Dkt.    AneietU  Qeographyf 


art.  \iOErR. 

'  Le  Sord  de  VAMque  dam  VAnti- 
quiitr,  pp.  425-461.  The  atawTiew  had 
been  provinnsly  niiiintained  by  M. 
Walokenaer  {fiecherdua  Geographique$ 
sur  Iflniaritw  d$  PAjrique  SeptrntrUh 
nola^  Sfo.  Fbiia,  1821,  pp.  846-882> 
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These  he  plaoeB  in  20^°  of  latitude,  far  to  the  soath  of 
their  true  position,  ao  that  he  assigns  to  the  Bagradas  a  course 
of  not  less  tiiftn  12°  of  latitude:  but  he  distinctly  tella 
m  that  it  was  the  same  ziyer  that  tiaTeraed  the  picvinoe  of 
AMca  and  had  its  month  near  Carthage.^  Again,  he  describea 
the  Melano'^keinli,  a  tribe  whoee  name  distinctly  connects 
them  with  the  south  side  of  the  Atlas,  as  extending  from 
Mount  Usargala  to  Mount  Sagapola :  and  the  position  of  the 
latter  mountain  is  givon  by  its  being  the  source  of  the  river 
Subus,  which  flo\\  ed  into  the  Atlantic  just  beyond  the  limit  of 
the  Boman  province,  and  may  be  safely  identified  with  the 
riyer  Sua.  This  he  places  in  lat  25%  more  than  d''  south  of 
ita  true  position.  Next  to  this  he  mentions  a  mountain  oalled 
Mandma,  which  he  describes  as  containing  the  aomoea  of  all 
the  riven  flowing  into  the  Atlantic,  from  the  riyer  Salathna  in 
lat  22^  to  the  river  Masaa  in  lat  16^^  In  accordance  with 
this  he  places  the  centre  of  Mount  Mandrus  in  lat.  18".  It  is 
this  range  of  Mount  Mandrus,  which  he  evidently  conceived  as 
a  range  running  from  N.  to  S.  parallel  to  the  Atlantic,  but  to 
which  there  is  nothing  corresponding  in  reality  ^ — that  Ptolemy 
describes  as  ibnning  one  extremity  of  the  Kigir,  while  two 
other  aims  were  connected  with  Mount  Sagapola  and  Mount 
Uaargala.  Theae  he  apparently  regarded  aa  divergent  aima 


*  This  is  overlooked  by  Col.  Leake, 
who  asaumes  that  tlie  Bagradas  of  the 
interior  must  be  a  distinct  rivw  ftom 
that  which  tmvt  rs(Kl  the  Roman  pro- 
Tinoe  of  Africa  {Journal  of  Gtogr.  Soo. 
ToL  tt.  p.  21),  and  the  aame  view  ia 
taken  by  the  Ruthor  of  tho  nrtirle 
Bagradas  iu  Dr.  Smith's  Diciionary 
of  Geography.  Bat  the  teBtimoDy  m 
Ftolemy  to  the  contrary  is  precise. 
After  describing  (iv.  G,  §  10^  the  posi- 
tion of  Moant  Usargala,  **nom  wnteh 
flows  the  rirer  Bagradas  "  (iuf>'  oZ  pu 
h  Ba7p<t8as  itoTanis\  and  which  he 
places,  as  stated  in  the  text,  in  lat. 
20°  80*;  he  adds,  oJnos,  ipfp6n(vos  9ik 
T^r  'AtppiKrji,  ftcr$<L\\(i  dsr^y  ddXaffffay 

itark  9%ai»  AS  \^  70,  the  very  same  lati- 
tude and  longitude  that  he  hae  dee- 


where  assigned  to  the  month  of  the 
Bagrtidas  near  Carthage  (iv.  3,  §  6). 

The  sonroes  of  the  suuthemmoBt  am 
of  the  Bagradas  are  roallv  sitimted  be« 
tweea  35^  and  36°  of  N.  latitude;  so 
that  they  are  placed  by  Ptolemy  about 
16°  too  far  south !  This  enormous  error, 
coupled  with  that  in  the  position  of 
Garama  or  Fezxan  fhrtber  east,  was 
quite  sufficient  to  throw  his  whole 
geography  of  Northern  Afirica  into 
hopeless  oonfusioa. 

'  It  may  perhaps  arise  from  a  mis- 
conceived or  exagfijenite<l  idea  of  tiio 
8ulx)rdinate  ran^o  «)ULh  of  the  Grwit 
Atlas  and  parallel  to  it,  which  sepa- 
rates tho  valley  of  the  Sus  (Sahns) 
from  that  of  the  Draa  (Darados). 
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flowing  to  those  mountain  chains :  they  were  probably  in 
reality  affluents  or  tributaries  proceeding  from  them.  But  in 
any  case  it  is  clear  that  he  supposed  the  river  Niger  and  its 
anus  to  be  connected  with  the  mountains  to  the  south  of 
Mauretania,  in  a  manner  that  excludes  the  possibility  of  their 
being  divided  from  them  by  the  vast  deaert  of  Sahara.* 

It  is  mach  more  diffionlt  to  fix,  OTen  appfozimatelyy  the 
other  eztremitieB  wbioh  he  asBigns  to  his  two  xiYers,  the  Oir 
and  the  Nigir:  Mount  Thala  and  the  Bavine  of  the  Gaia^ 
mantes.  The  latter  is  supposed  by  M.  de  St.  Martin  to  be  the 
deep  and  narrow  valley  of  Ghat,  west  of  Fezzan,  the  proximity 
of  which  to  the  country  of  the  Garamantes  would  account  for 
its  name ;  Mount  Thala  we  have  no  means  of  identifying ;  it 
is  placed  indeed  by  Ptolemy  as  far  south  as  iat.  lO*',  but  no 
Talne  can  be  attached  to  this  determination. 

§31.  Theie  can  be  no  donbt  that  one  cause  which  con- 
tributed in  a  great  degree  to  prevent  the  recognition  of  the 
Qit  and  Nigir  of  Ptolemy  as  rivers  of  Northern  AMca»  was 
the  absence  of  any  really  great  rivers  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  Atlas.  Until  very  recently  indeed  there  prevailed  a  very 
exaggerated  notion  of  the  desert  character  of  the  country  . 
immediately  to  the  south  of  the  great  mountain  range,  and 
the  northern  part  of  the  Sahara  was  supposed  to  present  a 
character  of  unbroken  desert  to  an  extent  greatly  exceeding 
the  truth.  We  have  lately  learnt  that  the  whole  country, 
for  a  distance  of  more  than  ten  degrees  south  of  the  AUaa^  is 
of  a  very  varied  character,  presenting  numerous  ranges  of 
mountains,  with  Wadies,  valleys  containing  watercourses  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  though  dry  in  summer,  and  fertile 
spots  or  oases,  interspersed  among  barren  table-lunds  and 
broad  patches  of  sandy  desert.^    Another  prominent  feature 

*  The  samo  view  ia  strongly  oon-  |  again  connecU  it  with  the  west  oomL 
finned  hf  the  stetement  that  the  Nigir  ;  and  the  region  fmmedistely  Mmlh  or 
throW8  out  one  arm  to  the  sonth,  which  the  (ireat  Atlan. 
joins  the  river  Darados  (|  14).  Now  I  *  6ee  the  vuluable  ^ketoh  of  ibe 
tiieDwadna  nay  probablr  beioiiittfiMl  ,  physical  geography  aad  geulugy  of  tbo 
wi«h  Hnb  rifw  Dim  os  Dili*,  and  this  I  (northom)  Sahan.  givoa  bj  m*.  Trit. 
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of  these  regions  is  the  occurrcnro  of  numerous  shallow  lakes, 
or  "  Sibkhahs,"  as  they  are  called,  analogous  to  those  which 
have  long  been  known  to  exist  within  the  limits  of  Algeria 
and  Tunis,  and  which  oonespond  esBcdj  with  such  lakes  as 
the  rivers  described  by  Ptolemy  may  be  snpposed  to  fonu 
One  of  the  greatest  pecnliarities  of  the  same  districts  is  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  the  phenomenon,  alluded  to  by  all 
ancient  writers  in  respect  to  the  countries  in  question — of  the 
disappearance  and  reappearance  of  rivers  after  a  subterrjinean 
course  of  more  or  less  extent^  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  staled 
by  Ptolemy  of  the  Gir,  while  it  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the 
confused  and  palpably  fabnlons  account  given  by  Juba  of  the 
connexion  of  the  Nile  with  the  rivers  of  Manretania.*  On 
the  whole  it  is  certain  that  if  we  are  content  to  discard  tiie 
impression  that  the  Gir  and  Nigir  were  really  great  rivers  of 
the  siime  character  as  the  Nile  or  the  Quorra,  the  pei-uliar 
physical  characters  of  the  country  north  of  the  Great  Desert 
are  precisely  such  as  might  be  supposed  likely  to  give  rise  to 
the  confused  and  unintelligible  account  given  by  Ptoleaij  of 
the  riverHi^stems  of  Northern  Africa.^ 

§  32.  But  nnqnestionably  the  main  cause  which  has  kd 
modem  writers  to  identify  the  Nigir  of  Ptolemy  with  the 
Nile  of  the  Negroes— the  great  river  of  Sondan,  whose  souit^ 
and  outflow  were  so  long  unknown — arose  from  the  errone«>U5 
positions  in  latitude  and  longitude  which  he  had  himself 
assigned  to  the  two  rivers.   The  Gir  and  the  Nigir  are  placed 


tram  in  the  Apjx'iidix  to  his  work, 
entitled  Great  Sahara  (8vo.  I860),  and 
eonoerning  the  fifthara  generally  Keith 
Johnston's  Africa,  pp.  72-82. 

*  TbeflO  rivers,  as  pointed  oat  by  Mr. 
Triffcnm  (The  (TtmI  Sahara,  p.  863X 
do  DOt  flow  throufrh  nul  subterran&m 
channels,  like  thi>M  in  cavt-mous  lime- 
stone di:$trictt< ;  but  merely  sink  into 
the  aand,  through  which  they  continue 
to  penH)late,  until  thix>wn  up  to  the 
euri'uc*  by  the  <K?currcnce  of  some  stra- 
tnm  of  hard  rock. 

•  SeeCh*pteffXX.p.l7i. 


'  It  is  always  dan  parous  to  h»rt 
recourse  to  the  nup^iositiuu  of  physical 
changes,  in  order  to  aooomit  for  IIm 
statement*  of  nncif^nt  writers ;  t«t  it 
must  be  admitted  that  there  are  toMUj 
arguments  in  hmar  of  tike  tlSamtt 
eoutli  of  the  Atlas  harinj-  >w<ti  in 
anoient  timen  leas  arid  Uoui  at  prMeat, 
and  a  nnnll  tneroien  of  tiie  rain&U  m 
those  renoos  would  convert  maay  cf 
the  Waaies  that  are  now  mtr.  !\  try 
wateroourses  into  rivers  for  a  fAii  uf 
tbe  jetf. 
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by  him  within  a  tract  extendinn^  from  about  15°  or  IG^  to 
18*  N.  latitude,  the  whole  of  which  would  in  reality  fall 
within  the  limits  of  the  p^reat  desert  of  the  Sahara,  but  only 
&  few  degrees  north  of  the  tract  really  occupied  by  the  fertile 
proyinces  of  Soudan,  and  traversed  by  the  Joliba  or  Qaona, 
as  well  as  by  several  other  important  riveiB.   It  thus  beoomes 
so  plausible  to  identify  Ptolemy's  riven  with  tiie  great  streams 
in  question  that  one  cannot  wonder  that  this  conclusion  has 
been  adopted  by  many  geographers  of  eminence.  Colonel 
Leake  in  particular  has  been  influenced  principally  by  this 
rt'iison  in  his  elaborate  argument  to  prove  Ptolemy's  Nigir  to 
be  really  the  same  with  the  Quorra.^    Yet  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  Ptolemy  could  have  attained  any  such  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  regions  in  question ;  while  it  is  remarkable  that  in  all 
other  instances  his  positions  for  the  interior  of  Africa  differ 
widely  from  the  truth.   We  haye  already  seen  how  eztiava- 
gantly  fiir  to  the  south  he  earned  the  position  of  Agisymba 
which  certainly  represented  to  his  mind  the  country  imme- 
diately to  the  south  of  the  great  desert,  or  m  other  words 
the  northern  portion  of  Soudan.  *Yet  this  country  is  really 
situated  in  about  14^  or  15°  of  north  latitude,  while  he  carried 
it,  as  we  have  seen,  to  eight  degrees  south  of  the  equator. 
£ven  in  regard  to  a  comparatively  well-known  point  like 
Garama  (the  capital  of  the  Garamantos)  wo  find  him  placing 
it  in  lat.  21°  30' ;  fully  5  degrees  south  of  its  true  position, 
and  only  3^  degrees  north  of  his  city  of  Gira,  which  he  calls 
the  metropolis  of  the  surrounding  xegion,  and  places  to  the 
south  of  the  river  Gir.  It  is  impossible  therafore  to  suppose 
that  he  conceived  them  to  be  separated  by  the  wide  expanse 


•  It  ia  only  by  a  cflreful  and  con- 
tinuous examination  of  the  data  fur- 
niiihed  by  Ptolemv  in  regard  to  tho 
Interior  of  Africa  toat  one  comes  to  bo 
convinced  of  the  mapTiitudo  of  his 
errors,  aud  of  the  utU-rly  uritruat worthy 
charaister  uf  his  muterials.  From  tfaie 
total  want  of  observations  to  correct 
them,  one  error  was  necessarily  built 
upon  another,  till  the  aoonmolated 

VOL.  TL 


result  became  one  of  startling  extent. 
Colonel  Leake  appears  to  me  to  hnve 
been  misled  throughout  his  paper  by  a 
disposition  to  pay  «>xn^i^(< rated  defer- 
ence to  the  authority  of  Ptolemy,  over- 
looking the  fact  tluit  liis  »tat<^-metitH,  ns 
Utey  itandy  are  impossible  and  absunl ; 
and  it  is  only  by  much  nio<lifii  nlion 
and  alteration  that  they  can  be  made  tu 
•nit  wHli  either  one  theiniy  or  the  oilier. 
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of  the  great  desert,  as  they  must  have  been  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  his  river  Gii  was  really  one  of  the  gieat  liyers  of 
Soudan.  Yet  it  seems  still  more  impossible  to  assume  that 
the  enon  lay  wholly  in  the  position  assigned  to  QmaoA,  a 
place  whudi  had  been  repeatedly  yisited  by  Roman  genenls, 
and  to  which  we  know  that  he  possessed  itinerariesi  while  that 
of  Giia — a  place  utterly  unknown  from  any  other  soaroe-— was 
determined  with  comparative  correctness.  It  seems  much 
more  simple  to  conclude  that  his  map  of  the  interior  of  Africa 
was  throughout  vitiated  by  the  same  error,  which  caused  him 
to  carry  his  positions  in  all  instances  much  too  far  to  the 
south;  and  that  he  thus  unintentionally  brought  his  two 
liTers— the  Nigir  especially — ^into  latitudes  nearly  corre- 
sponding with  those  of  the  great  riyers  of  Soudan,  of  which 
he  had  no  real  knowledge. 

§  33.  We  have  unfortunately  no  information  as  to  the  sources 
tnm  whence  he  derived  his  knowledge  (such  as  it  was)  of  the 
countries  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  but  it  may  safely  be  assumed 
that  it  could  at  best  only  be  collected  from  the  hearsay  reports 
of  native  traders,  l^ut  the  tendency  of  itineraries  derived 
from  such  quarters  is  almost  always  to  exaggerate  the  dis- 
tances; and  we  have  already  seen,  in  our  examination  of 
Ptolemy's  geography,  many  instances  of  the  results  of  this 
tendency.  Had  he  really  possessed  any  such  line  of  route 
aezoss  the  desert  to  the  banks  of  the  JoUba,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  he  would  have  placed  tiiat  river  and  his  supposed 
city  of  Nigira  far  too  much  to  the  south,  instead  of  bringing 
them  up  to  a  level  with  Gira,  within  a  few  degrees  of  Garania 
or  Fezzan.  But  moreover  it  seems  utterly  impossible  to  sup- 
pose that,  had  he  {>ossessed  any  such  records,  he  would  have 
ignored  the  main  fact  of  the  vast  extent  of  desert  that  separated 
ti^e  great  river  from  the  comparatiTely  fertile  districts  to  the 
sou^  of  the  Atlas ;  a  desert  that  so  long  proved  an  insuperable 
barrier  to  all  European  travellers.  It  is  a  point  that  has  been 
too  much  lost  sight  of  in  the  discussion  of  this  question,  that 
Ptolemy  gives  no  indication  of  the  existence  of  the  Sahara 
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between  the  land  of  the  Gaetulians,  and  his  rivers  Gir  and 
Nigir.  It  is  certain  that  there  is  notliing  to  show  tliat  he  had 
any  knowledge  of  the  occurrence  of  such  a  vast  tract  of  desert 
to  the  south  of  Gajtiilia ;  and  the  omission  is  rendered  the  more 
significant  by  his  distinct  mentioii  of  "  tke  Libyan  desert "  as 
bounding  Africa  (i.  e.  the  Boman  province  of  that  name)  and 
the  Cyienaica  on  the  soath^  while  he  describes  G»tiilia  as  the 
oovnt^  to  the  south  of  the  two  Manietaniasy  without  any 
nolioe  of  its  being  bounded  in  its  tnin  by  a  similar  desert.' 

§  84.  Bat  if  we  find  onrselTes  compelled  to  reject  the  theory 
that  would  transport  the  rivers  of  Ptolemy  to  the  south  of  the 
great  desert,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  identifying  them  with  any  of  the  streams  to  be 
found  south  of  the  Atlas.  We  have  seen  that  Suetonius 
Paulinus  in  his  expedition  across  those  mountains  came  to  a 
liver  called  and  there  is  eyeiiy  reason  to  identify  this  with 
the  stream  still  known  as  the  Ghir,  or  Wady  Ghir,  which  rises 
in  the  range  of  the  Atlas,  in  about  lat  82f*  and  descends  to  the 
Oasb  of  Twat.*  Bat  it  is  impossible  to  accept  the  obrioos 
conclusion  that  the  Ger  mentioned  on  this  occasion  by  Pliny 
was  the  same  with  the  Gir  of  Ptolemy.  Of  the  two  rivers 
mentioned  by  that  author,  the  Gir  was  the  fartliest  to  tlie  fostf 
while  the  Niger  lay  to  the  west,  and  had  its  source  in  a 
moontain  range  not  far  from  the  Atlantic.  Little  or  no  value 
can  be  indeed  attached  to  the  name ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  two  fofms  Gir  and  Nigir  are  really  only  slight  variations 
of  the  same.  Bat  even  if  we  assame,  as  M.  Vivien  de  St. 
Martin  has  done,  that  Ptolemy  has  interchanged  the  two»  and 
that  his  Nigir  is  really  the  same  with  the  Ger  of  Pliny,  it 
cannot  be  contended  that  the  Wady  Ghir  corresponds  in  even 
a  plausible  manner  with  the  course  assigned  to  the  Nigir  by 


*  Thus  he  ropeatodly  BjH'aks  of  ii  (pri-  '  8i  'A^patf  Kti  t§  KvfnpmK^  4  ffnt»'* 

ftos  Alfivri  iti  coDQcctiou  with  the  former  |  fnfi{n\. 

proTinoe  (iv.  3,  $§  15. 26);  but  in  iv.  6,  «  The  comwof  this  river  haB  for  the 

§  15,  aftfr  dbcussing  the  course  of  the  first  time  been  explored  in  TOy  tecent 

Gir  ami  the  Nigir  he  saya :  bniMircu  tiiuea  hy  M.  Bohlf. 
U  Tab^  llaii|wrMyCM»  ^  reiTMiAi^  ^ 
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Ptolemy.  And  the  same  thing  is  still  more  the  case  with  tte 
Gir  of  that  anthor,  for  which  wo  cannot  find  any  snitabk 
representative  in  the  northern  regions  of  Africa.^  The  oolj 
considerable  stream  really  found  south  of  the  Atlas,  with  the 
ezoeption  of  the  Ghir  akeady  mentioned^  is  the  Wady  Dfedi; 
and  this  is  so  litde  distaaoe  ftmn  the  Bomaa  prcmnoe  ti^  il 
seems  impossible  to  suppose  it  to  hare  been  the  liyer  mtendei 
by  Ptolemy.'  Bnt  the  whole  tract  of  the  table  lands  betwees 
the  Atlas  and  the  Desert  is  intersected  by  Wadies  or  water- 
courses, some  of  which  may  well  have  been  better  ^upplie^i 
with  water  in  ancient  times,  while  they  would  also  hard 
foimed  under  those  ciioiunstanoes  moie  considerable  lakes  cr 
lagoQDS  than  they  do  at  presenl  The  pecoliar  dsaiasge 
system  of  this  part  of  AMca,  snch  as  we  now  know  it»  na> 
donbtedly  presents  strong  features  of  resembkace  with  ^ 
general  character  of  that  represented  by  Ptolemy,  while  ill 
intricate  nature  would  render  it  probable  that  any  luursAT 
accounts  of  it,  reported  by  merchants  and  traders,  wuold 
assume  such  a  confused  and  unintelligible  form  as  would 
render  it  impossible  to  identify  its  details  with  the  real  featam 
of  the  country. 

§  85.  Closely  connected  with  the  questions  '^^Mw^wrting 
true  position  of  the  Nigir  of  Ptolemy,  ate  those  lekting  to  Ui 
knowledge  of  the  west  coast  of  Afirica.  Heie  also  two  entivdy 
different  views  have  been  taken  by  modem  geographers  of  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  consequent  value  of  the 
positions  which  he  has  assigned  to  the  points  tliat  he  mention? 
by  name.  As  far  as  the  limit  of  the  Roman  pn>vinoe  d. 
Manretania  Tingitana,  the  coast  was  naturally  well  knoaa; 
and  the  headland  which  he  desccibes  as  its  aonthenunoil 
pointy  and  to  which  he  giyes  the  name  of  the  Greater  Adai 


*  Of  oootae  oo  the  tbeorr  tint  idea* 

tiflct  the  Nigir  with  the  Quorra,  it  is 
easy  to  fin(l  h  reprcaentativo  for  the 
Gir  in  any  of  the  large  rivurs  farther 
cast— the  Teon,  BbMj,  te.  None  of 
thete^  however,  in  en j  raqwet  aimmr 


to  tiie  deeerliiliatt  given  by  Ptaknv  > 

of  the  Gir  and  its  arm. 

*  For  a  description  of  the  coorar  kni 
character  of  the  Wady  Djedi.  s«e  Ma.  I 
Triitnutfa  QrtaA  ftifcain,  pw  MI. 


^  ^  v.oogle 
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may  safely  be  identified  with  Gape  Ghir,  a  prominent  headland 

formed  by  the  main  chain  of  the  Athis,  abutting  directly  upon 
the  ocean.  Immediately  south  of  this  he  places  the  river 
Subus,  the  name  of  which  may  clearly  be  recognised  in  the 
yalley  and  river  of  Sta  or  Sous,  in  precisely  the  same  position 
with  respect  to  Oeq/e  Ghir.  But  though  this  remarkable 
leatoie  in  the  geography  of  Western  Africa  may  be  considered 
as  established  beyond  a  donht»*we  find  it  brought  down  by 
Ptolemy  to  lat  20^  dO'-— more  than  4*  sonth  of  its  tnie  posi- 
tion— while  in  longitude  he  places  it  to  the  east  of  Cotes 
(Cape  Spartel),  instead  of  nearly  4°  to  the  west  of  it.' 
Throughout  this  part  of  his  geography  indeed  ho  commits  the 
error  of  supposing  the  coast  of  Africa  to  hold  a  course  nearly 
dne  N.  and  8.  from  Cape  Spartel  (but  trending  continually 
a  littie  to  the  east)  instead  id  nearly  sonth-west,  and  he  has 
assigned  his  longitades  accordingly. 

But  it  is  beyond  tikis  that  the  chief  discrepancies  begin. 
Following  the  coast  to  the  sonth  Ptolemy  enmnerates  seyetal 
rivers  and  promontories,  as  well  as  three  "  cities,"  till  he  comes 
to  a  river  which  he  calls  Daradus,  or  Daras,  the  name  of  which 
wonld  naturally  lead  one  to  identify  it  with  the  Draa  or  Drah, 
one  of  the  most  considerable  rivers  in  this  part  of  Africa.  Un- 
fortonately  Ptolemy  places  its  month  in  15"^  N.  lat,  while  the 
Drsa  really  has  its  ontiet  in  about  28^,  or  less  than  3^  sonth  of 
CSape  Ghir.*  The  latitude  thns  assigned  is  actually  more  than  a 
degree  to  the  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal,  the  first  great 
river  of  Central  xVfrica ;  and  consequently  Colonel  Leako,  and 
those  writers  who  cling  to  tht^  correctness  of  Ptolemy's  astro- 
nomical positions,  identify  the  Daradus  of  our  author  with  the 
SenegaL  Beyond  this  he  mentions  a  promontory  chilled 
Arsinarinm,  with  another  called  Bussadiom :  and  beyond  this 
comes  the  Western  Gnli^  or  as  he  elsewhere  calls  it»  the  Great 
Gulf  on  the  Western  Ocean.  Those  writers  who  consider  the 

'  rtol  iv.  1,  §  4.  called  GHphaa,  and  places  its  souroos 

•  iv.  6,  §  G.  Uo  rU'whcro  (§  U)  tolU  in  10°  N.  Int.  nw\  IT  E.  Imi^v,  or  17 
ui  tliAi  it  taktts  ltd  riso  in  a  mountaiu     di^;re(»  of  luu^ifcuvic  tiu^it  of  mouth. 
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Baiadiis  to  be  tbe  Senegal,  natnnlly  identify  the  Ftomon^ 
tory  of  Aninarimn  with  Cape  Verde,  and  the  mer  Staehir, 

Aviiich  is  placed  only  about  a  degree  farther  south,  with  the 
Gambia.® 

§  36.  The  combination  is  no  doubt  a  tempting  one ;  and  if  it 
stood  alone,  might  be  considered  as  satisfactory.  But  the  diffi- 
culty anses  that  between  the  river  Braa  and  the  Senegal  occuis 
the  long  stretch  of  coast— extending  for  more  than  900  geo- 
giaphiool  miles — where  the  great  deeert  ahnta  upon  the  8ea» 
and  thronghont  the  whole  extent  of  which  not  a  single  river 
discharges  its  waters  into  the  ocean.  If  therefore  we  identify 
the  Daxadns  with  the  Senegal,  we  are  not  only  nnable  to 
identify  any  of  the  intermediate  points,  but  the  description  of 
this  part  of  the  coast  is  so  utterly  at  variance  with  the  reality 
as  to  render  any  such  idontification  impossible.  But  there  is 
another  point  that  has  an  important  bearing  upon  this  question. 
Ptolemy  places  his  promontory  of  Arsinarium — which  Colonel 
Leake  would  identify  with  Gape  Yerde — in  latitude  12**, 
directly  opposite  to  the  nearest  of  the  Fortunate  IsUmds,  by 
which  he  unquestionably  meant  to  designate  the  Canaries, 
though  he  emmeously  places  them  7^  horn  the  mainland. 
The  latitude  thus  assigned  to  the  Fortunate  Islands  is  of 
course  entirely  erroneous;^  but  this  is  easily  accounted  for, 
in  a  ciise  where  he  could  not  possibly  have  any  real  observa- 
tions.   But  the  point  on  the  mainland  to  which  they  were  most 


•  Ptol.  iv.  6,  §§  6,  7.  Leake  in 
Joum.  of  Oeogr.  St>r.  vol.  ii.  p.  18. 

*  It  18  a  aiugulor  accidont — for  I 
Inliove  it  to  be  nothing  elso — that  the 
poHition  thus  assigned  to  the  Fortunate 
Islands  uoraea  to  coincide  more  nearly 
with  the  tolitnde  of  the  Gape  de  Verde 
Islands,  than  with  that  of  the  Canaries ; 
and  henoe  if  his  promontory  of  Arsi- 
luainm  be  identified  with  me  Oape  de 
Vertle,  it  might  l»e  plausihly  suggested 
that  ho  had  o^nfounded  the  two  groups 
of  islands,  and  that  they  were  both  in> 
eluded  under  hia  npitcllatioil  of  the 
Fortunate  Iiiluida(al  Mmisiptufvn^),  to 


I  which  he  nrigns  an  extension  of  nearly 
I  six  degrees  of  latitude.    But  the  Cape 
I  do  Verde  Islauds,  Lacing  situated  more 
I  than  800  miles  from  the  coast  of  Africa, 
'  were  little  likely  to  have  been  dis- 
1  covered  by  ancient  navigators;  and, 
I  etiangely  as  their  poeitioii  li  ndepbeed 
on  hia  map,  thure  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  Fortunate  Islands  of 
Ptolemy  were  the  nine  with  the  group 
dos<  rib<il  under  that  name  by  Julia 
and  L'liny,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
undoubtedly  those  now  known  aa  the 
Caniiries.   (See  Ohapter  XX.  p.  17& 
Noto£.) 
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nearly  opposite,  is  just  one  of  the  facts  which  even  an  un- 
scientiiic  navigator  would  easily  observe  and  lecoid:  and  we 
'  may  therefore  feel  assured  that  Cape  Arainarium  was  really 
the  headland  immediately  opposite  to  the  neaxest  of  the 
islands.  This  leads  us  to  identify  it  with  Gape  Juby^  which 
is  only  about  sixty  miles  from  Fiiert6ventiua»  the  neaiest  of 
the  Canaries.  In  this  case  the  next  headland  Rnssadinm 
would  be  re  presented  by  Cape  Bojador,  which  figures  so 
conspicuously  in  the  early  voyages  of  the  Portuguese  along 
this  coast. 

It  is  true  that  on  this  supposition  the  distance  between 
Cape  Aisinarium  and  the  mouth  of  the  Daradus  (the  Draa)  is 
greatly  ovenated,  Ptolemy  pkusing  the  latter  riw  in  lat.  15% 
3^  fiaiiher  north,  while  the  real  ditianM  is  not  more  than  80 
G.  miles,  and  the  interval  of  latitude  only  about  the  coast 
in  this  part  bearing  nearly  east  and  west:  and  again,  the 
interval  })etween  the  Daradus  and  tlie  Subus,  estimated  by 
Ptolemy  at  not  less  than  ten  degrees,  is  still  more  exaggcrat^'d, 
the  real  distance  being  little  more  than  180  G.  miles,  or  3""  of 
latitude,  if  we  suppose  the  coast  (as  Ptolemy  did)  to  run 
nearly  from  north  to  south.  We  are  thus  left  with  a  choice 
of  difficulties:  there  being  really  no  altematiTO  but  to  adopt 
Ptolemy's  latitudes,  as  Colonel  Leake  has  done^  and  transfer 
the  Daradus  to  the  Senegal,  or  to  identify  it  with  the  Draa, 
12^  more  to  the  north.  Unaccountable  as  such  an  error  may 
apj>ear,  it  must  be  observed  that  Ptolemy  has  already  placed 
Cape  Ghir  too  far  to  the  south,  and  that  a  similar  tendency 
to  ezaggerato  his  distances  in  latitude  has  been  observed 
throughout  his  map  of  Africa.'  But  those  of  the  Senegal  and 
Cape  Verde  would,  according  to  Colonel  Leake's  view,  be 
comparatiTely  correct :  and  we  should  thus  have  the  strange 
result  that  along  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  where  we  have  no 
'account  of  the  (xreeks  carrying  on  any  trade,  their  statements 
of  distances — from  which  alone  Ptolemy  could  calculato  his 


•  Tliiiiisdaiiklad0veiibjOQloiielLfl^liiinMlf(p.l8>. 
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latitndee^-— became  the  mote  ooneot  the  &rther  they  leoeded 
from  home.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  cast  a  glance  at  Ptolemy's 
map  of  North-Western  Africa,  and  the  utter  dissimilarity  of 

its  configuration  with  the  real  form  of  the  continent,  and 
retain  a  belief  in  the  possibility  of  his  having  accurate  infor- 
mation, from  which  to  determine  correctly  a  position  so  remote 
as  that  of  the  mouth  of  the  SenegaL 

§  37.  One  effect  of  this  misconception  of  the  extension  of 
the  we^  coast  of  Africa,  was  to  distort  altogether  his  idea  of 
the  position  of  the  Fortunate  Islands :  hy  which  name  it  can- 
not he  donhted  that  he  as  well  as  Jaha  and  Pliny  meant  to 
designate  the  Canary  Islands.  But  haying  learnt  apparently 
from  good  authority  the  position  of  one  of  these  opposite  to 
the  headland  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Arsinarium,  he 
was  compelled  to  carry  it  down  to  ll''  of  N.  latitude,  while  he 
placed  the  northernmost  of  the  group  in  lat.  1 6^,  thus  ranging 
them  in  a  widely  scattered  group,  extending  through  more 
than  b°  degrees  of  latitude,  instead  of  lying,  as  they  really  do^ 
nearly  together,  in  a  continuous  cluster,  haying  a  general 
direction  from  east  to  west,  and  comprised  within  ahout  two 
degrees  of  latitude.'  The  point  is  one  of  importance  as  show- 
ing how  utterly  vague  were  his  ideas  of  the  position  of  the 
islands,  through  which  he  drew  his  primary  meridian  from 
which  all  others  were  to  be  reckoned. 

Another  instance,  and  a  very  striking  one,  of  the  manner  in 
which  Ptolemy  assigned  positions  at  random  to  places  concern'^ 
ing  which  he  had  only  the  vaguest  information,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  case  of  Ceme,  which  he  places  in  his  tables  in  lat. 
25^  iff,  and  5°  of  longitude  east  of  the  Fortunate  Islands :  so 
that  it  must  have  lain  in  the  open  Atlantic,  three  degrees  from 
the  mainland,  instead  of  being,  as  it  really  was,  an  islet  close 


*  He  enuineratea  aiz  islands,  fonr  on 
the  outer  line  tbrougll  Vhich  he  draws 
his  meridian — and  two  a  degree  nearer 
t«)  the  coast.  One  of  these  lasi  he  calls 
Canaria,  the  other  tl»e  island  ol  Juno, 
evidently  the  Junonia  of  Juba.  But 
hii  other  four  names,  Aprositas  (the 


Innccossible  Island),  Pluitala,  Caspiria, 
and  rinturia  or  Oentuxia,  cannot  bo 
identifled,  nnlesB  FloStela  be  n 
ruption  of  the  Latin  name  Phivialia 
applied  to  one  of  the  islands  bj  Statans 
eieboeus  ^lin.  ?i  32,  §  202). 
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to  the  dioie.  Had  Ptolemy  possessed,  as  suggested  by  Oolonel 
Leake^  Carthagipian  authorities,  and  derived  his  materials 
firom  thenoe^  he  oould  m>t  possibly  hare  &llen  into  sach  a 
mistake  with  regard  to  a  place  which  had  been  in  their  time 

an  important  depot  of  trade,  though  it  had  subsequently 
decayed,  and  its  very  existence^  as  we  have  seen,  became 
disputed. 

§  38.  The  above  examination  of  Ptolemy's  geography  of 
Africa  will  serve  to  show  the  utterly  untrustworthy  character 
of  the  specious  system  which  he  has  presented  to  his  readers. 
It  is  very  probable  that  he  (or  rather  Marinus)  really  possessed 
materials  of  consideiable  value,  and  that  had  he  fiunished  us 
with  the  data  60m  which  he  deduced  his  erroneous  conclusions, 
we  should  have  been  able  in  our  turn  to  have  derived  from 
them  results  of  real  interest.  But  wo  are  uiifurtunately  left 
wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  nature  and  character  of  these 
materials :  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Greeks  ever 
carried  on  trade  to  any  extent  along  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
and  still  less  that  they  had  any  direct  intercourse  with  the 
negro  nations  of  the  interior.  To  assume  under  these  circum- 
stances that  Ptolemy  really  possessed  authentic  and  detailed 
itineraries,  upon  which  he  could  found  approximately  correct 
estimates  of  the  geogra|)hical  position  of  the  places  he  enume- 
rates, is  to  place  a  degree  of  confidence  in  his  astronomical 
determinations  to  which  they  are  certainly  not  entitled.*  The 
vague  and  fluctuatiug  character  of  the  names  in  the  interior  of 
the  African  continent  is  suillcieutly  apparent  to  any  one  who 
compares  a  series  of  modern  maps ;  and  the  same  must  have 
been  the  case  in  ancient  times  also ;  while  the  various  hypo- 


*  Dr.  BelEB*t  remarks  on  this  sabject 

appear  to  me  perfectly  just.  "  In  at- 
tempting to  tix  in  the  map  of  Africa 
tile  true  poeitkm  of  FlolemjrB  lakes  and 
Bour«>s  of  the  Nile,  we  must  discard  all 
notions  of  their  haiAng  been  determined 
aMatoly  by  meMis  of  ailronooiioa! 
observations,  special  maps  of  partictil  ir 
looaUtiei»  or  otberwiw^  and  regaxd  thorn 


simply  as  derived  from  oral  infonnatfon, 
and  as  laid  down  rt  Jatit^ly  to  Bomo 
weU-known  point  on  the  coast "  (Souiroe$ 
0/ libs  AOs,  p.  69).  IftbisistmeoTilM 
eastern  portions  of  Africa  with  regard 
to  which  be  certainly  had  tome  trust- 
woHhj  daia,  it  applies  with  atUl  giMtw 
fnrrr  to  t]io  interior  aod  tll6 
half  of  the  oouiinent 
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theses  started  by  modem  geogiaphen,  based  upon  the  enoneons 
infoimatiQiL  that  they  possessed,  may  at  onoe  explain  and 
ezense  the  enozs  committed  by  Ptolemy  in  attempting  to  pat 
into  shape  the  very  defective  materials  at  his  command.  When 

we  see  how  much  of  the  map  of  Africa  was  still  eitlier  hypo- 
thetical or  erroneous,  even  in  the  days  of  D*Anville  and 
Rennell,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  same  map,  tis  drawn  for 
the  fiist  time  by  Ptolemy,  was  still  more  Jiypothetical  and 
still  more  erroneous. 

§39.  Both  in  this  instance  and  in  regard  to  the  eastern 
portions  of  Asia,  we  haye  seen  that  Ptolemy  undoubtedly 
possessed  infonnation  beyond  that  .of  any  preceding  geo- 
grapher, bat  that  this  information  was  of  a  yery  yagae  and 
indefinite  character,  and  he  had  no  means  of  correcting  it,  or 
of  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  positions  which  he  assumed  in 
consequence.  Under  these  circumstimces  the  attempt  to  clothe 
his  imperfect  materials  in  a  scientific  garb,  was  only  to  mislead 
his  readers  by  concealing  the  poverty  of  his  real  knowledge : 
and  unfortunately  it  had  that  effect  in  a  most  unprecedented 
degree.  Owing  to  the  definite  and  poeitiTe  £orm  in  which  his 
results  were  pxesented,  it  was  assumed  without  further  inquiry 
that  they  were  based  upon  sound  and  sufficient  data.  His 
great  astronomical  reputation  also  contributed  to  the  same 
effect.  It  seemed  but  natural  to  suppose  that  an  astronomer 
of  such  a  high  character  could  not  have  given  such  full  and 
detailed  tables  of  latitudes  and  longitudes  unless  they  were 
really  derived  from  trustworthy  observations,  few  read,  or 
cared  to  remember,  his  first  introductory  book,  in  which  he 
had  pointed  out  very  fairly  the  true  character  of  his  materials^ 
and  the  imperfections  necessarily  resulting  from  thence  in  the 
execution  of  his  work.  The  problem  wliich  Le  proposed  to 
himself  was  a  noble  scientific  conception,  but  it  was  one  which 
it  was  in  his  day  utterly  impossible  to  realize.  The  scientific 
framework  was  in  reality  a  delusifiii,  but  its  outward  form  was 
80  regular  and  symmetrical,  that  it  imposed  upon  almost  all 
obsuivers ;  and  the  authority  of  Ptolemy  became  established 
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in  geogisphy  in  a  positian  nearly  as  panunonnt  as  that  which 
for  many  oentories  it  occupied  in  astronomy.  Even  at  the 
present  day  there  still  remains  a  lingering  desire  to  proye  him 
in  the  right  if  possible,  and  to  believe  in  the  aocuacy  of  geo- 
graphical positions  which  conld  not  possibly  have  been  founded 
on  actual  observations. 

§  40.  But  whatever  were  the  defects  in  Ptolemy's  great 
work,  considered  only  as  what  it  professed  to  be — a  collection 
of  materials  for  laying  down  an  improved  map  of  the  world ; 
we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  constniction  of  such 
a  map,  though  the  first  duty,  or  the  first  necessity,  of  the 
geographer,  is  yery  &r  from  representing  his  whole  duty.  An 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  human  skeleton  is  essential  to  the 
artist;  but  it  is  yery  &r  from  an  adequate  representation  of 
the  human  figure  The  map-maker  in  like  manner  furnishes 
only  the  dry  bones  of  geogniphy,  which  it  is  tlie  task  of  the 
pliysical  geographer  to  clothe  with  flesh  and  blood  in  order 
to  produce  an  organic  whole.  But  of  any  conception  of  tliis 
truth  Ptolemy  appears  to  have  been  wholly  destitute.  It  may 
be  urged  indeed  that  the  plan  of  his  work  excluded  any  full 
development  of  this  important  branch  of  his  subject.  But  he 
might  certainly  have  easily  introduced  brief  outlines  of  the 
principal  rivers  and  ranges  of  mountains  in  each  country ;  and 
the  absence  of  all  such  notices  rendeis  it  impossible  to  draw 
anything  like  a  real  map  of  the  countries  comprised  in  his 
tables.  The  few  indications  supplied  by  the  occasional 
mention  of  the  mouths,  sources,  and  confluences  of  rivers  are 
introduced  in  a  careless  and  perfunctory  manner,  and  are  often 
strangely  erroneous.^  Of  mountain  chains  on  the  other  hand-^ 
the  most  important  of  all  features  in  the  real  geography  of  a 
country — he  in  many  instances  either  takes  no  notice  at  all. 


*  This  has  been  already  pointed  out 
in  re«i)wt  to  thf  rivers  of  Gaul,  where 
he  makea  the  Duruuco,  the  le^re^  the 
Blioiie,  the  Donbi  aod  Hie  Smub  all 
riK«»  in  the  eiamo  part  of  the  Alps, 
within  abuut  a  degree  of  one  aoofcher. 


His  attempt  to  describe  the  Po  and  ita 
confluents,  and  their  relation  with  the 
Italiau  lakes,  is  in  like  manner  yeij 
confused  and  ubeoue,  and  would  in* 
deed  if  taken  ftlflod  be  vUedj  nnin- 
telligible. 
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or  merely  refers  to  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pyrenees, 
because  they  formed  the  boundary  between  two  nations.  In 
regard  to  this  important  branch  of  the  science  of  geography, 
his  predecessor  Strabo  was  as  superior  to  Ptolemy  as  he  was 
inferior  to  him  in  all  that  lelates  to  the  mathematical  con- 
struction of  his  maps. 

§  41.  It  is  impossible  to  quit  the  consideiatian  of  the  merits 
and  defects  of  Ptolemy  as  a  geographer,  without  adTerting  to 
the  singular  cuciimstanoe  that,  in  one  instance,  one  of  his 
gravest  erron  became  the  means  of  contributing  materially, 
though  indirectly,  to  the  greatest  discovery  of  modern  times. 
We  have  seen  that  his  erroneous  system  of  graduation,  com- 
bined with  the  exaggerated  accounts  he  had  received  of  the 
distance  of  the  Seres  and  Sinse  towards  the  east,  had  led  him 
to  extend  the  continent  of  Asia  in  that  direction  fai  beyond 
the  truth.   The  effect  of  this  was  to  diminish  to  a  cone- 
sponding  extent  the  intennediate  unknown  space,  and  oonse-  | 
quently  lead  to  the  idea  that  the  ocean  whidi  separated  the  ' 
extreme  east  of  Asia  from  the  western  lands  of  Europe  was  i 
of  mnch  smaller  dimensions  than  it  would  really  have  been 
had  there  been  continuous  sea  bttween  them.    Hence  when 
Columbus  set  out  on  his  memorable  voyage,  with  a  view  of 
arriving  by  sea  at  the  Indies,  he  supposed  the  Land  of  Spices  ' 
of  which  he  was  in  search  to  be  much  less  distant  than  it 
really  was;  a  consideration  which  no  doubt  materially  in- 
fluenced him  in  determining  to  make  the  attempt 
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NOTE  A,  p.  524. 

BA.TB  OF  KABOHIXO  IS  AFBIOA. 

Major  Denham  and  Captain  Clapperton  took  68  days  on  thoir 
journey  with  a  caravan  from  Mourzuk  to  the  Lake  Tchad ;  and 
61  days  on  thoir  return.  Travelling  in  a  similar  manner  they  had 
occupied  34  days  from  Tripoli  to  Mourznk,  and  took  not  less  than 
44  days  on  their  return ;  but  Major  Denham,  travelling  express 
with  only  three  servants  and  three  camels,  made  this  last  journey 
in  20  days.  Hence  it  is  remarkable  that  the  rate  of  marching 
of  the  Eoman  armies  along  this  comparatively  well-known  part  of 
the  route  was  unusually  rapid,  as  both  Flaccus  and  Matemus 
agreed  in  reckoning  it  only  20  days'  march  (which  they  estimated 
at  5400  stadia)  by  the  shortest  line  of  route,  though  it  took 
30  days  by  the  longer  and  more  usual  route.    (Ptol.  i.  10,  §  2.) 

The  actual  distance  from  Leptis  to  Garama  (Germa,  aVK)ut 
66  miles  N.W.  of  Mourzuk),  as  measured  in  a  straight  line  on  the 
map,  amounts  to  about  375  G.  miles  or  3750  stadia.  The  estimate 
of  the  Roman  generals  was  therefore  a  great  exaggeration ;  as 
might  indeed  be  assumed  from  the  circumstance,  that  it  supposed 
a  marching-rate  of  27  G.  miles  (or  36  Roman  miles)  a  day, — a  rate 
which  could  not  possibly  bo  maintained  by  any  army  continuously 
for  a  considerable  period.  But  it  is  jnobablc,  though  not  distinctly 
stated  by  Ptolemy,  that  this  would  be  also  the  rate  according  to 
which  they  would  calculate  the  farther  advance  to  Agisymba,  and 
by  means  of  which  they  arrived  at  the  preposterous  caiclusion, 
which  even  Maiinus  found  it  necessary  to  curtail  to  a  cousiderable 
extent.' 

The  real  distance  from  Mourzuk  to  the  nearest  point  of  Soudan, 
near  Lake  Tchad,  is  only  just  about  double  that  from  Tripoli  to 
Mourzuk ;  though  the  Roman  armies  appear  to  have  consumed 
more  than  four  times  as  long  upon  the  march;  a  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  utter  vagueness  of  any  calculation  founded  upon  such 
data  without  further  details. 

If  we  suppose  the  same  rate  of  marching  from  Garama  to 
Agisymba  as  that  from  Leptis  to  Garama,  tho  distance  accom- 
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pUahed  in  120  days  would  anumnt  to  8240  G.mfles  or  54  degrees  of 
latitnde ;  hat  as  IfarmuB  oerteinly  reokoned  (as  well  as  Ftidemy) 
only  500  stadia  (or  50  G.  miles)  to  s  degree,  this  would  be  re- 
gaided  by  Idm  as  equivalent  to  64(  degrees.  Aesaming  his  lati- 
tude fi>r  Garama  to  have  been  the  same  as  Ptolemy's  (21*^  30*  N.  lat.), 
this  would  carry  the  pontion  of  Agiaymba  down  to  43**  S.  lat.,  or 
abont  9^  8.  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope!  How  he  arriTed  at  the  first 
result  of  24,680  stadia  south  of  the  Equator  or  49^  degrees  S.  lat., 
as  stated  by  Ptolemy,  whioh  he  afterwards  prooeeded  to  rednoe, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  disooTer. 


NOTE  B,  p.  564. 
ftolbict's  lonoitddes  ih  the  kbditbbbahban. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  tlie  reader  to  exhibit  in  a  tabular  form 
the  longitudes  of  the  principal  points  in  the  Mediterranean  as 
given  by  Ptolemy,  and  the  actual  longitudes  of  the  ^ame  points 
oomputed  from  Ferro.  It  must  however  be  carefully  bonie  in 
mind  that  this  meridian  lay  in  fact  much  farther  west  than  that 
assumed  by  I'tolen^y  from  his  8uppo6ed  position  of  the  Fortunate 


J.    (See  p.  567.) 

Longitade 
According  to 
JPIobny. 

BflalLovIM 

&  of  Fctni* 

8aorod  Promontory 

r  30' 

8*  20^ 

Month  of  Bntis   

6°  20' 

..  12^ 

Calpe  (at  mouth  of  Straits) .. 

7°  30' 

..  13° 

Caralis  in  Sardinia 

32**  30* 

27°  30' 

LilybsBum  in  Sicily 

a?*" 

..    30°  46' 

Faohynns  Prom*  (da)  .. 

40** 

..    33°  25' 

50° 

40°  50' 

68°  20' 

..    40°  45' 

69°  20' 

64°  30' 

The  longitades  in  the  second  column  are  given  in  round  numbers 
Ibr  the  greater  fikcility  of  comparison. 
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NOTE  C,  p.  576. 

LATITUDE  OF  TUULE. 

The  position  of  Thnle  waB  evidently  based  upon  tbe  recent 
Itomip  information  oocoeming  that  island,  which,  as  has  already 
hoen.  pointed  out,  certainly  referred  to  the  Shetland  Islanda. 
Bmtcethenes  had  placed  it  in  66°,  or  on  the  Arctic  Circle;  an 
assnmptioa  evidently  derived  £rom  the  statement  of  Fytheas  that 
at  the  summer  solstice  the  «un  was  visible  all  the  night  through. 
But  the  Thule  of  Marinns  and  Ftoleray  was  placed  with  regard  to 
the  Orkneys,  and  supposed  to  be  only  a  degree  to  the  north  of 
them,  ifhioh  necessarily  brought  it  down  to  a  lower  latitude  than 
that  assigned  by  Eratosthenes  and  Hipparchus.  Ptolemy  indeed 
Affinpa  that  its  longest  day  was  of  twenty  hours  (viii.  3,  §  3),  but 
it  is  most  improbable  that  he  had  any  positive  authority  for  this 
statement,  wWch  was  doubtjoss  merely  an  astronomical  conclusion 
from  its  assumed  position  on  the  globe,  and  as  suoh,  was  almost 
precisely  correct. 

In  placing  Thule  in  latitude  63°  Ptolemy  of  course  carried  it 
more  than  three  degrees  north  of  its  true  position.  But  if  we 
allow  for  the  erroneous  graduation  of  his  map,  it  would  be  really 
placed  somewhat  too  far  to  the  south.  But  its  latitude  was  probably 
in  reality  calculated  from  that  of  Mavssilia,  as  the  northernmost 
point  of  the  Mediterranean  of  which  the  position  was  really  deter- 
mined by  ol)servation.  According  to  Ptolemy  the  interval  between 
the  two  would  amount  to  just  about  20  degrees,  equivalent  to 
16j(  degrees  of  60  geographical  miles,  which  differs  very  little 
from  the  truth ;  Massilia  being  really  situated  in  43'  IS',  and  the 
southern  extremity  of  Mainland  in  the  Shetlands  wanting  only  a 
few  miles  of  60''.  It  is  indeed  the  middle  of  the  island  to  which 
he  assigns  the  precise  latitude  of  63° ;  but  this  difference  is  unim- 
portant in  such  a  cahe. 

It  would  be  clearly  erroneous  to  suppose  Ptolemy's  assomed 
pasition  of  Thule  to  have  been  really  calculated  from  ihe  equator, 
in  degrees  of  600  stadia,  which  would  bring  it  down  to  a  real  lati- 
tude of  52^'',  as  Ptolemy  had  of  course  no  positive  observatums  on 
the  equator  ;  the  geographical  position  of  whioh  he  mm  oUiged  to 
assume.  Almost  all  his  latitudes  for  the  Mediterranean  most  he 
taken  with  reference  U)  the  fixed  parallel  of  Bhodes  (in  36°)  or  to 
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that  of  Alexandria;  and  there  can  be  littlo  doubt  that  bis  latitudes 
for  Qaul  and  Britain  were  all  oalonlftted  in  reality  ^vii  Mamlia  as 
the  fixed  point  of  departaie. 


NOTE  D,  p.  584. 

PTOLEHY'S  JCAP  07  SOOTLAND. 

A  move  pUrasible  explanation  is  snggeeted  hy  M.  Bosoher  in  his 
litUe  work  (Fkiemtum  md  die  BmdtiminaMm  tii  Omtral  Afinka^ 
8to»  Gotha,  1857)  that  this  distortion  of  the  north  of  Britain  was 
an  attempt  to  reoonoile  the  real  latitude  of  oertain  points  for  which 
Ptolemj  possessed  ooireot  astronomioal  observations,  with  the  other 
parts  <tf  his  map  resulting  ftom  estimated  distanoes  (p.  18).  Bnt 
this  hypothesis  is  based  npon  the  assamption  that  the  points  giTen 
by  Ftdlemy  in  the  eighth  book  were  really  fixed  by  saoh  observa- 
tions— a  oonolmdon  of  whioh  I  have  already  endeayonred  to  show 
the  &IUM7.  Bnt  in  this  instsnoe  even  tUs  supposition  will  not 
at  all  explain  the  difflonlfy.  The  most  northern  point  of  whioh 
Ptolemy  profossos  to  give  the  latitude  in  his  eighth  book  (viii.  3, 
S  0)  is  a  place  called  IlT^p«irov  orpairMU^^  to  which  he  assigns  a 
solstitial  day  of  18^  hours,  corresponding  to  a  latitude  of  60". 
The  position  of  this  place  (the  name  of  which  is  not  found  in  any 
Latin  author,  but  is  obviously  a  mere  translation  of  the  Latin 
Alata  Castra)  is  wholly  uncertain  and  it  is  merely  by  conjecture 
that  it  is  usually  plaoed  at  Burg  Head  on  the  Moray  Frith. 
Assuming  this  to  l>o  correct,  the  interval  of  latitude  between  this 
point  aud^the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  he  places  in  lat  52°  20',  would 
be  comparatively  correct :  and  is  therefore  supposed  to  be  based 
on  real  observations.  But  while  Ptolemy  has  (singularly  enough) 
given  us  no  notices  in  the  eighth  book  conoeming  any  point  on  the 
west  coast  of  Britain,  hu  has  in  his  tables  carried  up  the  whole 
series  of  positions  much  too  far  to  the  north,  placing  the  Land's 
End  in  instead  of  60°,  the  two  headlands  of  South  and  North 
Wales,  Octapitarum  and  Ganganum,  in  latitude  54.^°  and  65^° 
respectively,  so  that  his  assigned  latitude  of  01°  40'  for  the 
headland  of  the  Nov;mt!c  or  Mull  of  Galloway,  though  still  more 
in  excess  is  nt>t  a  single  exceptional  error. 
Moreover  the  latitudes  assigned  by  him  iu  the  eighth  book  to 
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I-ondinium  (54°  30'),  Eburacum  (57°),  and  Catamctoninm  (58°  30') 
are  all  f^eatly  in  excess,  and  could  not  pos-sibly  have  been  founded 
on  observations  with  any  pretension  to  a  scientific  character.  To 
suppose  that  while  all  thciie  positions  of  well-known  and  civilized 
places  were  ihuB  glaringly  erroneous,  that  of  an  unknown  outpost 
in  the  fax  north  of  the  island  should  have  alone  been  correctly 
oheerved  and  reported,  so  that  Ptolemy  altered  his  whole  map  in 
aocordanoe  with  it,  is  oertainly  at  varianoe  with  all  probability. 
It  is  eqnaUj  at  ^arianoe  with  M.  Bosoher's  own  view  that  the 
statements  in  the  eighth  book  gmmaUjf  are  based  upon  direct 
soientiflo  observation. 

The  ihot  appears  to  be  that  in  carrying  up  the  west  coast  of 
Britain  (as  &t  as  the  peninsnla  of  Galloway)  so  mnoh  too  &r  to  the 
north,  Ptolemy  was  aotnated  in  great  measure  by  his  erroneous 
idea  of  the  position  of  Ireland,  to  which  he  correctly  understood 
that  peninsula  to  be  directly  opposite.  On  the  other  side,  thou^ 
it  was  generally  understood  that  Britain  was  opposite  to  Germany, 
there  could  in  this  case  be  no  definite  means  of  connecting  the  two 
and  fixing  their  relative  positions  in  latitude.  But  having  this 
general  idea  in  his  mind,  Ptolemy  might  well  hesitete  to  extend 
the  north  of  Britain  through  four  degrees  more  of  latitude  than  he 
had  already  earned  it,  and  to  avoid  this  would  give  it  a  round 
towards  Germany,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  something  like  the  same 
latitude  as  the  Cimbrian  Oherctonese.  It  may  be  added  that  (as  we 
have  already  seen)  Ptolemy  considered  that  he  had  grounds  for 
placing  Thule  in  latitude  63^  and  as  it  was  a  point  universally 
admitted  that  this  island  lay  considerably  to  the  north  of  Britain, 
it  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  carry  the  northern  parte  of  the 
mainland  fiirther  than  about  62^  of  north  latitude. 


NOTE  £,  p.  597. 

OXIANA  PALUS. 

Kothing  but  the  unwillingness  of  modem  writers  to  admit  that 
the  ancients  were  unacquainted  with  so  important  a  feature  in  the 
geogia|^y  of  Central  Asia  as  the  Sea  of  Aral  could  liave  led  them 
to  suppose  it  repiesented  by  the  Oxiana  Palus  of  Ptolemy.  While 
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that  Mthor  distinotly  deioribes  both  the  laiartoB  tad  the  Qnw  ee 
flowing  into  the  OaspUn  See  (tL  14^  ff  1,  2),  he  ipeaks  of  a  zeage 
of  mountama  oalled  the  Sogdian  MoimtaiiiB  whioh  extend  between 
the  two  riven,  from  whioh  flow  several  aaxnele^s  atreams  into  thoee 
two,  one  of  whioh  forma  the  Ozian  Lake  fO^cian;  Ai/tvi;,  vi.  12,  §  3). 
Thia  atatement  exactly  tallies  with  the  &at  that  the  Polytimetna 
or  river  of  Soghd,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  in  qnestion,  does 
not  flow  into  the  Ozna,  but  fonna  a  small  stagnant  lake  oalled 
Kara  KnI  or  Denghia :  and  there  seems  no  donbt  that  this  was  the 
lake  meant  by  Ptolemy,  It  is  true  that  Ammianns  Biaroellinna  in 
his  description  of  these  r^ons,  whioh  is  very  vague  and  inaoonxmte 
bnt  ia  baaed  for  the  most  part  upon  Ptolemy,  terma  it  a  large  and 
wide-spread  lake  (alii  flnvii  deonrrentes  Oxiam  nomine  paludem 
effioiunt  late  loogeque  diffhsam — xxiii.  6,  §  59)  but  this  is  probably 
nothing  more  than  a  rhetorical  flourish.  The  Oxus  Lacns  of  Pliny 
has  of  course  nothing  to  do  with  it,  being  a  lake  (probably  invented 
for  the  oocasion)  in  whioh  the  Ozna  was  supposed  to  have  its  source. 
(Plin.  Ti.  16,  §  48.) 


NOTE  F,  p.  60L 

FTOLBKT'b  KAP  of  INDIA. 

Some  excellent  remarks  on  tlie  portion  of  Ptoleiny's  work  devoted 
to  India,  the  nature  of  the  different  materials  of  which  he  made  use, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  employed  them,  will  be  found  in 
Colonel  Yules  introduction  to  his  Map  of  India  in  Dr.  Smith's 
Atlas  of  Ancient  Geography  (pp.  22-24).  These  remarks  are  indeed 
in  great  measure  applicable  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  of  the  Alex- 
andrian geographer  in  many  other  cases  also,  though  the  result  is 
particularly  conspicuous  in  India  from  the  fullness  of  the  informa- 
tion— crude  and  undigested  as  it  was— which  he  had  managed  to 
bring  together.  The  result,  as  presented  to  us  in  the  tables  of 
Ptolemy,  is  a  mass  of  utter  confusion,  out  of  which  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  extract  in  a  few  instances  any  definite  conclusions.  Tho 
attempt  of  Lassen  to  identify  the  various  places  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  is  based  throughout  upon  the  fundamental  error  of  sup- 
posing that  that  geographer  possessed  a  map  of  India  similar  to 
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om  own,  and  that  we  haye  only  to  oonpan  the  andeot  and  modem 
names  in  order  to  oonneofc  the  two.  Ae  CuL  Tale  justly  observes : 
**Praotically  he  (LasSen)  deals  with  Ptolemy's  oompilation  as  if 
that  geogtmpher  had  pOHseased  a  ooUeetion  of  seal  Indian  Bmreys, 
with  the  data  syBtematioally  oo-oidinated.  The  &ot  is  that  if  we 
shonld  take  one  of  the  rude  maps  of  India  thiit  appeared  in  the 
16th  oentrny  (e.g.  in  Meicator  or  in  Linsohoten)  draw  lines  of 
latitude  and  longitude,  and  then  store  Pfobmofioo  oonstmot  taUes 
registering  the  oo-ordinates  of  oities,  Bouroes  and  oonflnenees  as 
they  appeared  in  that  map,  this  would  be  the  Mirt  of  matefial  we 
have  to  deal  with  in  Ptolemy's  India." 

Bat  in  faot  the  case  is  much  stronger  than  Col.  Yale  pats  it. 
For  such  a  map  as  he  refeia  to,  of  the  16tb  centoiy,  however  lude, 
would  give  a  generally  oorrect  idea  of  the  form  and  oonfiguration 
of  the  Indian  peninsula.  But  this,  as  we  have  seen,  was  utterly 
misoonoeiTod  by  Ptolemy.  Henoe  he  had  to  fit  his  data  derived 
ficom  Tarioas  sooroes,  sudi  as  maritime  and  lund  itineraries,  based 
npon  real  experience,  into  a  framework  tu  which  they  were  wholly 
nnsaited,  and  this  oould  only  be  e£fec(ed  by  some  Procrustean  pro- 
cess, or  rather  by  a  repetition  of  sooh  proosssos,  oonoeroing  which 
we  are  left  wholly  in  the  dark. 

Colonel  Yule's  map  of  Ancient  India  is  undoubtedly  by  far  the 
best  that  has  yet  been  prodooed  :  it  is  indeed  the  only  attempt  to 
interpret  Ptolemy's  data,  upon  which  suoh  a  map  most  mainly  be 
founded,  upon  anything  like  sound  critical  principles.  But  it  must 
be  oonfessed  that  the  result  is  far  from  encouraging.  So  small  a 
proportion  of  Ptolemy's  names  can  find  a  place  at  all,  and  so  many 
of  those  even  that  appear  on  the  map  are  admitted  by  its  author  to 
rest  upon  very  dubious  authority,  that  we  remain  almost  wliolly  in 
the  (lark  as  to  the  greater  part  of  his  voluminous  catalogues;  and 
are  equally  unable  to  identify  the  localities  which  he  meant  to 
designate,  and  to  pruuounoe  an  opinion  upon  the  real  value  of  his 
materials. 


NOTE  G,  p.  608. 

lABADIUS. 

The  name  of  Java  has  certainly  some  rc.somblanee  with  labadius, 
supposing  that  to  be  the  correct  form  of  the  name,  and  what  is  of 
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more  oonseqnenoe  Ptolemy  adds  that  it  sigiufies  ''the  isUwd  of 
iMurley,"  *  whibh  is  leally  the  meaning  of  the  name  of  Java. 

The  position  in  latitade  assigned  hy  him  to  the  island  in  qiiee* 
tion  (8i  degrees  of  soafh  latitude)  also  agrees  rery  ^vell  with  that 
of  Java:  bat  his  geographical  notions  of  these  conntries  are  in 
general  so  vague  and  evxoneoiis  that  litde  or  no  value  can  be 
attached  to  this  coinoidenoe. 

On  the  other  hand  the  abnndanoe  of  gold  would  snit  well  with 
Sumatra^  whioh  has  always  been  noted  on  that  aooonnt»  while  there 
is  little  or  no  gold  found  in  Java.  The  metropolis  at  its  western 
extremity  would  thus  correspond  with  Acheen,  a  plaoe  that  must 
have  always  been  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  island. 

In  either  case  he  had  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  its  size,  assigning 
it  a  length  of  only  about  100  Qt,  miles,  while  Java  is  9°  or  540  G-. 
miles  in  length,  and  Sumatra  more  than  900  G.  miles. 

It  seems  not  improbable  that  in  this  case,  as  in  several  others,  he 
mixed  up  particulars  which  really  referred  to  the  two  different 
islands,  and  applied  them  to  one  only  :  but  it  is  strange  that  if  he 
had  any  information  concerning  such  islands  as  Sumatra  and  Java, 
he  should  have  no  notion  that  they  were  of  very  largo  size,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  had  such  greatly  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  Oeylon. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

OBOOBAFHT  AFTER  FTOUBKT, 

Section  1.— iTwfmeaZ  Events. 

§  1.  The  work  of  Ptolemy  nnqnestioDably  marks  the  calmi- 
natmg  point  to  which  geographical  science  eyer  attained 

among  the  Greeks  or  Romans :  and,  as  in  the  panillel  case  of 
his  great  astronoiincal  treatise,  it  speedily  obtained  siieh  a 
reputiition  as  almost  entirely  to  supersede  all  other  works 
upon  the  subject.  The  paramount  authority  thus  attributed 
to  it  was  doubtless  owing  in  great  part  to  its  scientiiic  foim 
and  character;  and  in  part  also  to  the  great  and  desenred 
reputation  of  Ptolemy  as  an  astronomer,  which  led  to  an  ex- 
aggerated estimate  of  his  merits  as  a  scientific  geographer. 
But  other  circimistaiices  contribnted  also  to  the  same  result ; 
among  the  foremost  of  which  must  be  placed  the  fact  that  the 
jieriod  of  its  appearance  was  that  when  the  Uonian  Empire  was 
at  the  height  of  its  power  and  prosperity,  which  was  speedily 
followed  by  a  decline  in  literature  as  rapid  as  that  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  empire.  The  two  centuries  which  followed  the 
publication  of  Ptolemy's  geography  were  an  age  of  compila- 
tions and  abridgements,  unmarked  by  almost  a  single  work  of 
original  genius  in  the  domain  either  of  literature  or  science. 
The  few  remaining  treatises  of  a  geographical  character  which 
belong  to  this  period  all  partake  of  the  impress  of  this  spirit : 
and  while  they  scarcely  contribute  a  single  point  to  the  exten- 
sion of  ^geographical  knowledge,  they  show  a  total  absence 
alike  of  critical  sap^acity  and  scientiiic  intelligence. 

J  2.  A  very  brief  notice  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  few 
eyents  during  the  period  in  question,  which  haye  any  imme- 
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diate  oonneeUon  with  geography.  The  Boman  Empire  had 
already  attained  to  its  utmost  limits:  and  no  subsequent 
extension  contributed  to  widen  the  range  of  geographical 
knowledge.   The  wars  of  Marcus  Aurelins  with  the  nations 

north  of  the  Danube,  the  Marcomanni,  Quadi,  lazyges,  and 
Sarmatians  were  for  the  most  part  of  a  defensive  character, 
and  calculated  rather  to  repel  the  attiicks  of  the  barbarians 
than  to  carry  the  Roman  arms  into  their  country.  It  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  the  accounts  which  represent  these 
simultaneous  incursions  as  the  result  of  a  combined  plan  of 
operations^  or  general  oonfederaey  among  nations  of  different 
xaoe»  and  widely  spread  through  distant  regions,  haye  any 
foundation  in  truth :  but  it  is  oertam  at  all  eyents  that  we 
haye  here  the  first  indication  of  that  increasing  ])ressure  of  the 
barbarians  on  the  northern  frontier  of  tht;  Koman  Empire, 
which  was  di  stined  to  give  the  determining  character  to  tho 
three  following  centuries. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  gradual  appearance  among 
tiiese  threatening  foes  of  the  names  that  afterwards  became  so 
distinguished  from  the  part  they  took  in  the  destruction  of 
the  Western  Empire :  but  the  ethnographical  questions  con* 
neoted  with  them  are  too  complicated  and  uncertain  for  xsa 
to  enter  upon  them  here.  It  may  suffice  to  mention  that  the 
name  of  the  Vandals,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Alani,  appears  for 
the  first  time  among  the  invaders  under  M.  Aurelius,  while 
that  of  the  Goths  is  not  found  until  after  the  timi*  ot*  Caracalhi. 
In  the  reign  of  the  latter  emperor  also  ihv  Alemanni  are  men- 
tioned for  the  lirst  time  among  the  most  formidable  of  tho 
German  tribes. 

The  expedition  of  the  Emperor  Seyerus  into  Britain  (a.d. 
208-211)  is  one  of  the  few  eyents  of  this  period  which  has 
any  direct  geographical  interest ;  and  concerning  this  unfor- 
tunately our  information  is  only  of  the  most  vague  and 
general  kind.  But  it  is  distinctly  stated  by  Dion  Oassius,  a 
contemporary  writer,  that  the  emperor  advanced  with  his  army 
through  the  wilds  of  the  Caledonians  to  the  extreme  uorthern 
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point  of  the  island,  encountering  extreme  difficulties  from  the 
natural  constitution  of  the  country,  but  no  opposition  of  any 
coBsequence  from  the  natiyee.^    It  is  remarkable  that  the 
only  name  of  a  British  tribe  mentioned  by  Dion,  except  the 
geneial  teim  of  Caledoniansy  is  that  of  the  MsBatn,  an  appella- 
tion not  foond  in  any  other  ancient  writer,  bat  under  which 
be  appears  to  comprise  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  of 
Scotland  from  the  wall  of  Hadrian  to  the  rampart  of  Anto- 
ninus.'   But  though  he  had  thus  extended  his  triumphant 
progress  to  the  farthest  limits  of  Britain,  Severus  appears  to 
haye  seen  the  difiiculty  of  retaining  a  permanent  hold  upon 
the  wild  and  remote  regions  of  the  north,  and  contented  him- 
self with  restoring  and  fortifying  the  wall  built  by  Hadrian 
from  the  Solway  to  the  Tyne.* 

§  3.  In  the  East  on  the  contrary  the  wars  of  Severus  and 
bis  successors  possess  little  or  no  interest  for  the  geographer. 
They  are  not  related  with  sufficient  fullness  to  be  of  any  use 
in  supplying  or  explaining  the  topographical  details  of  the 
countries  between  the  Euphrates  and  Mount  Zagros,  which 
had  so  long  been  the  field  of  battle  between  the  Bomans  and 
the  Parthians,  and  the  general  features  of  the  campaigns  were 


>  ])ioiLOMi.lxxYi  11-18.  80  great 
mn  the  haidriiipi  aad  sufferings  of 

the  titDopfl  that  not  It-sa  than  50,000 
were  said  to  have  perished  io  the 
course  of  the  campaign;  the  imtl?es 
oontlnaally  hovering  round  the  army 
and  cutting  off  8tra|^lacs,  ihoufsh  not  a 
btttUe  was  fought. 

The  emperor  is  reported  to  have  on 
tliisocc.isinn  ctnif«d  careful  obaervations 
to  be  matie  of  the  position  of  the  sun 
and  the  length  of  the  days  and  nigUts 
(Dioa.  Cass.  I  c  18),  but  utifortonately 
tbe  results  ure  not  reoorded. 

*  The  MiButcB  are  described  as  **  im- 
loodiately  adjoining  the  cross  wall 
which  outs  the  islunda  in  two"  (oUovct 
ik  «j  ftiP  VltuaTtu  wpits  aiVry  Tfl  iuiTftxlff- 
futn  t  in}«wr  Uxv  "r^fti^fh 
and  Iho  Caledonian."}  to  the  north  of 
tliem.  There  can  be  no  doubt  thai  the 
iueriixKrtJM  hero  meant  was  the  mU  of 


Hadrian,  not  the  rampart  of  Antoniuus 
Pius. 

•  Britanniam,  quod  maximnm  ejus 
imperii  decus  est,  mnxo  per  transveniau 
inmlam  dneto  atrinqoe  ad  Snem  Oeeani 

munivit."  Spartiani  Seventt,  c.  IH. 
No  reference  is  here  fouml  to  the  pn  - 
viously  existing  wall  of  Hadrian ;  and 
we  are  left  to  coniecture  as  to  tho  re- 
lation between  the  two:  the  nuthnr 
employing  the  s^uue  term  murus  '  in 
hoth  COM  Anotber  pavage  (e.  S2X 
in  whii  h  ho  uses  incidentally  the  phrase 
**  pott  mumm  apud  vallum  miMum  in 
Britannia,''  is  certainly  corrupt,  and  as 
it  htunds  unintelligible. 

Concerning  the  real  connoctiou  of  tho 
work  of  Severus  with  that  of  Hadrian, 
see  Brace's  Roman  Wall,  chap,  v.,  and 
Habner's  ImmifUemM  BrilMmim,  pp. 
100-102. 
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repeated  again  and  again  with  little  variation.  Thns  we  find 
Sevems  himself  in  ^e  first  instance  (a.i>.  195)  adyancing, 
mnoh  in  the  same  manner  as  Trajan  had  done»  through 
northern  Mesopotamia  to  the  Tigris,  crossing  that  riyer  into 

Adiabene,  and  reducinf:^  that  province  to  nominal  snbjeetion. 
In  his  sccoinl  expedition  (a.d.  11)7)  lie  aeliieved  more  lu'illiant 
successes,  but  with  litth^  pcrinaueut  r«'sult.  Descendini^  the 
valley  of  the  Euphrates  in  person,  wliile  another  army  fol- 
lowed that  of  the  Tigris  through  Adiabene  ho  succeeded  in 
making  himself  master  of  the  Parthian  capital  of  Ctesiphon, 
as  well  as  of  the  two  great  cities  of  Seleucia  and  JBabylon/ 
Bnt  the  want  of  provisions  compelled  him  to  retnm,  and 
having  attempted  on  his  homeward  march  to  take  the  strong 
fortress  of  Hatra,  which  had  already  baffled  all  the  efforts  of 
Trajnn,  he  met  with  an  ignominions  failure.  Notwithstanding 
this  disjister,  it  seems  certain  that  not  only  the  northern  ])art 
of  3[esopotiimia — includin!:!:  Edessa,  Nisibis,  and  iSingaru — but 
Adiabene  also,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  were 
for  a  time  again  constituted  as  provinces  and  formally  annexed 
to  the  Koman  Empire,  as  they  had  been  by  Trajan. 

It  is  evident  that  at  this  period  the  Parthian  Empire  was 
already  breaking  up  fsom  internal  dissensions  and  decay.  It 
made  indeed  a  last  struggle  under  its  king  Artahanns,  who  in 
A.D.  217,  after  the  death  of  Caracallay  defeated  his  successor 
Macrinus  in  a  great  battle  near  Nisibis,  which  is  said  to 
have  lasted  three  whole  days.  lUit  the  peace  which  followed 
left  the  Komans  still  in  possession  of  Mesopotamia;  and  a  few 
years  after  be^^an  the  revolt  of  the  Persian  prince  Artaxerxes, 
which  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Parthian  monarchy,  and 
the  final  establishment  of  a  Persian  dynasty. 

i  4.  The  new  monarchy  thus  founded  became  speedily  in- 
volved in  hostilities  with  Bome,  in  which  however  the 
Persians  were  almost  always  victorious,  and  &r  firom  the 
Boman  emperors  in  the  third  century  extending  the  limits 


*  Dion.  Ciua.  bu(v.  i). 
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of  their  dominions  towards  the  east,  they  not  only  saw 
Armenia  subjected  to  the  Persian  yoke,  but  were  unable  to 
protect  their  own  provinces  against  the  invader.  After  the 
captivity  of  Valerian  (a.d.  260),  the  armies  of  Sapor  overran 
Syria,  Gilicia,  and  Cappadocia,  surprised  and  pillaged  the 
wealthy  city  of  Antioch,  and  rednced,  after  an  obstinate  sie^e, 
that  of  Ctcsarea  in  Cappadocia.^  But  the  rer.siaii  monarch  did 
not  retain  possession  of  the  conijuered  provinces;  and  the  uhle 
and  vigorous  rule  of  Odenathus,  as  well  as  of  his  succ(\ssor 
Zenobia,  not  only  established  the  independence  of  their 
capital  of  Palmyra,  but  raised  that  remote  and  secluded  city 
for  a  brief  period  to  be  the  seat  of  an  energetic  and  vigorous 
monarchy,  comprising  the  whole  of  Syria  with  many  of  the 
adjoining  provinces.  The  defeat  of  Zenobia  by  Anrelian  (aj>. 
273)  was  however  followed  by  the  destniction  of  Palmyra,  of 
which  nothing  bnt  the  splendid  mins  survived  I0  con^  to 
future  af>;es  the  record  of  its  transient  prosperity.®  Not  long 
afterwards  (a.d.  283),  if  we  may  trust  the  statement  of  one  of 
the  Augustan  historians,  tht'  emperor  Cams  not  only  traversed 
the  whole  of  ^lesopotamia,  but  actually  took  the  city  of 
Ctesiphon,  so  long  the  capital,  or  at  least  the  royal  residence, 
of  the  Parthian  monarchs.  Internal  dissensions  and  disputes 
about  the  succession  seem  at  this  period  to  have  weakened  the 
Persian  monarchy :  and  under  the  reign  of  Biodetian  the  suc- 
cesses of  Gralerius  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  peace  or  per- 
manent treaty  between  the  two  nations,  by  which  a  large 
portion  of  Mesopotamia  was  ceded  to  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
the  river  Aboras  or  Chalx)ras  was  lixed  as  the  limit  between 
the  two  empires,  thus  leaving  the  strong  fortresses  of  Circe- 
sium,  Singara,  and  Inisibis  in  the  hands  of  the  iiomans.' 


*  C»8area  wus  imdoubtcdly  at  this 
period  one  of  the  most  important  cities 
of  Asia  Minor,  but  the  statement  of 
Zonaras  that  it  wan  said  to  contain 
4O0,U0O  inhabitants  (Zonar.  xii.  p.  594, 
6d.Boiiii),  thongh  wlopted  by  Gibbon, 
appears  to  mo  n  t::rosH  exa£»ircratioii. 

*  Gibbon  (uhup.  xi.)  juatiy  remarks  j 


that  "  some  English  travellcrn  from 
Aleppo  dimovend  the  ruins  of  Palmyra 
about  the  end  of  the  last  century^ 
(lOUl).  They  were  afUrwanis  fully 
ae»cril)ed  and  figure*!  by  Wooii  and 
Dawkins  in  1763;  iind  have  in  modem 
days  been  visitril  l-v  ninny  travellers. 
'  Cirocsiiuu,  which  was  situated  at 
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But  this  anangemeiit  did  not  last  long.  The  Persian 
monatchy  lose  to  renewed  Tigonr  under  a  second  Sapor; 
and  the  possession  of  Mesopotamia^  and  especially  of  the 
newly  ceded  proTinoes  became  the  subject  of  almost  continual 
hostilities  during  the  reign  of  Gonstantins.*  After  the  acces- 
sion of  Julian,  that  emperor,  who  had  already  in  the  subor- 
dinate position  of  CaBsar  distinguished  himself  in  wars  against 
the  Alemaniii  and  other  barbarians  on  the  frontiers  of  Gaul, 
undertook  an  expedition  against  the  Persians,  in  which  he 
hoped  to  rival  the  fame  of  Trajan,  if  not  of  Alexander  hiiT>gelf. 
His  success  was  indeed  far  from  corresponding  to  his  hopes, 
and  as  he  did  not  advance  beyond  Ctesiphon»  his  proceedings 
oonld  not  throw  any  new  light  on  the  geography  of  Asia.  Bnt 
as  we  possess  in  tlds  instance  a  detailed  aooonnt  of  his  cam- 
paign by  Ammianns  Maicellinns,  who  himself  accompanied 
the  army,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  steps  of  his  progress 
with  those  of  the  younger  Cyrus  and  Alexander  the  Great.* 

§  5.  Setting  out  from  xVntioch,  in  the  spring  of  3(33,  he 
proceeded  by  way  of  Bercca  (^Ueppo)  and  Kierapolis  to  the 
Euphrates,  which  he  crossed  at  the  customary  place  of  passage 
(Zeugma),  and  advanced  to  Garrh8B»  a  place  of  evil  note  anumg 


Um  conflaaiice  of  tho  OhaboiM  with 

the  Euphratea,  wad  first  fortified  by 
Diocletian  (Ammian.  Maroell.  xxiii.  5). 
The  strongholds  of  Nitibis  aiut  BiogAm 
had  alreudy  figurod  in  earlier  warH,  and 
have  been  repeatedly  mentioned.  (See 
Chupter  XXVI.  p.  505.) 

It  may  bs  notloed  that  no  mention  of 
Tigranocerta  ocfursi  durin;^  IIu-hc  hder 
wura  between  the  liomaut*  and  their 
eastern  neighbours.  The  eity  had  pro- 
bably oca8cd  to  exist. 

*  it  is  to  the  intenst  excited  by  these 
wars  tiiat  we  are  indebted  for  the  pub- 
lication  at  this  perifxl  of  tliolittlf"  work 
called  the  **  Jtinerarium  Alexandria" 
dedioated  by  its  anonyraons  author  to 
tlie  emporor  Conbtjintins,  whidi  was 

Kublished  for  the  first  time  by  Cardinal 
[ai  in  1817.  Notwithstanding  its 
title  it  is  rather  an  abridged  history  of 
AleiMder^s  campaigna  than  a 


graphical  tteatlM»  hot  it  is  equally 

worthless  from  either  point  of  view. 
The  author  had,  as  he  tells  us,  compiled 
a  rimilar  acooimt  of  the  expedition  of 
Trajan  to  the  East,  which  could  hardly 
have  failed  to  be  of  some  Taln«',  as  wo 
possess  no  detailed  record  of  his  eam- 
(Niigus.  But  this  is  unibitiinately  lost. 
(Tlie  Ttinrrarium  Alernvdri  h  reprintt-d 
by  C.  Miiller  amoug  the  Scriptorc*  de 
liehm  Alexandri,  appendeil  to  hit 
cilitiou  of  Arrian.    Paris,  184R.) 

^  Fur  this  campaign  we  have  the  un- 
usual advantage  of  poMMsing  two  de- 
tailed narratives,  that  of  Zosiinns  (iii. 
12-31)  being  well  worthy  of  comparison 
with  that  or  Ammianiis  (sxiii.-zzr.). 
The  latter  writer,  notwithstaudin*^  his 
inflated  and  rhetorical  s^le,  appears  to 
be  a  trust woithy  authontT,  but  unfor- 
tunately his  geographical  statementa 
are  apt  to  be  Immo  and  indefinitOi 
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the  Romans  frcm  its  connection  with  the  ill-fated  expedition 
of  Crassus.  From  hence  he  despatched  two  of  his  generals 
with  30,000  men  to  the  Tigris,  with  orders  to  cross  that  river, 
and  descend  through  the  proTinoes  on  its  left  bank,  Gordyene 
and  Adiabene,  so  as  to  meet  the  main  army  under  the  walls  of 
Ctesiphon.  He  himself  turned  abruptly  to  the  south,  and 
again  reached  the  Euphrates  at  the  city  of  Oallinioum,  which 
had  been  founded  by  the  Selencidan  kings  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  riv(?r  lielias,  and  from  whence  he  descended 
the  course  of  the  Euphmtes  to  Circesium,  the  frontier  fortress 
of  the  Koman  territory.  From  thence  he  followed  the  vailey 
of  the  great  river  as  far  as  a  place  called  Thillutha,  a  strong 
fortress  on  an  island,  surrounded  by  the  Euphrates,  which  on 
account  of  the  strength  of  its  position  was  able  to  defy  the 
arms  of  Julian.'  The  Emperor  however  pushed  on  as  far  as  a 
village  called  Maoepracta,  situated  at  liie  extremity  of  the 
ancient  wall  which  had  been  carried  across  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Tigris,  the  ruins  of  which  were  still  visihle.^  It  was  at 
this  point  that  a  great  canal  called  the  Xaarnialcha,  or  the 
li<jyal  river,  conveyed  a  large  part  of  tiie  waters  of  the  Eu- 
phrates into  the  Tigris,  and  it  was  by  this  channel,  or  a 
branch  of  it,  that  Julian  was  able  to  transport  his  fleet  from 
the  one  river  to  the  other,  as  Trajan  had  previously  done.' 


>  TliiUuiha  ib  identified  with  a  place 
called  Thelbe  or  Tilbeh,  where  there 
are  some  romaiud  of  anettnt  boildingit, 
on  a  small  island  in  the  Euphrates, 
about  8  miles  below  Anah  or  Anatiio 
(Ohnmnj'r  Knj>hraU*,  vol.  i.  p.  57).  It 
is  mrntioned  by  Isiilnre  of  Charax 
{Stathm.  I'arth.  §  1)  under  the  uauie  of 
ThilabuM,  im  H  place  where  a  treasury 
■was  kept  by  the  Parthian  kings.  But 
it  is  probable  that  its  strength  and  im- 
poftenoe  are  mueh  exa^Berated  by 
Ajnmianus. 

'  "Ad  vicum  Macepraota  pervouit» 
in  <{uo  wDiirata  mnroramimtigia  vide* 
bantur,  qui  priscis  temporibus  in  Bpatia 
loDsaprotenti  tueri  ab  exteruia  iucor- 
tkmibos  Aasyvtetn  dfoebaDtnr."  Am- 
niiaii.  xxiv.  2,  §6.  These  were  evidently 
the  remaina  of  the  wall,  which  txa« 


versed  Babylonia  in  this  part  ftota  the 
Euphnitea  to  the  Tigris,  and  tiie  mins 

of  which,  now  culled  by  the  Arabs  Sidd 
Niiurud,  may  still  be  traced  through 
great  part  of  its  extent.  (See  Luyard's 
Xineveh  and  Babylon^  pp.  471,  578; 
and  the  Journal  of  Gfotjr.  Society,  vol. 
ix.  pp.  445-6,  473-4.)  It  was  wholly 
distinct  from  the  Median  Wall  of  Xono- 
phon,  with  which  it  has  often  been  OOQ- 
tuunded.  (See  Chapter  X.  Note  L, 
p.  370.) 

'  There  is  grt-at  oonfnHinn  in  ref:^rd 
to  thia  canal.  It  is  described  by  Ammi- 
aooa  aa  qoittiog  the  Baphratee  oIom 
to  Macepracta,  wliirh  would  agrot;  witli 
the  out  now  known  as  the  Saklawiyeh 
oanal :  bnt  that  at  proaeot  termed  the 
Nahr  el  Melik  (evidently  the  same 
name  with  the  MaaniMlelia  of  Ammi- 
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The  topographical  details  of  this  part  of  his  operations  are 
Tery  obsciue,  but  it  would  appear  that  seyeral  of  the  towns  in 
this  part  of  the  country  had  been  strongly  fortified^  and 
opposed  a  vigorons  resistance  to  the  Boman  arms.*  Julian 

however  reduced  several  of  these  strongholds  in  succession, 
and  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  with  nis  army  under  the 
walls  of  Ctesiphon,  on  the  left  bank  of  tlie  Tigris.  But  the 
fortifications  of  the  capital  were  so  strong  as  to  defy  all  his 
efforts,  and  he  was  compelled  to  commence  his  retreat  through 
the  provinces  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.'  Here  he  was 
harassed  on  all  sides  by  the  light  troops  of  Sapor,  and  in  one 
of  these  skinnishes  was  himself  mortally  wounded.  The  army 
continued  its  retreat  under  the  command  of  Jovian,  and  re- 
joined the  Tigris  at  Samara,  but  was  unable  to  cross  that  river, 
and  after  following  its  banks  as  far  as  a  place  called  Dura,  the 
new  emperor  found  himself  compelled  to  purchase  a  treaty  of 
])eace,  and  the  retreat  of  his  army,  by  giving  up  to  the  Persian 
monarch  the  five  provinces  across  the  Euphrates,  which  had 
been  ceded  to  the  liomans  by  his  grandfather.* 


anus)  waa  considerably  farther  south. 
Bat  it  i0  this  last  canal,  now  in  great 
part  dry,  wliinh  led  din  ot  in  Soloucia 
and  Ctesiphon,  and  which  must  there- 
ibre  in  all  probability  be  the  one  by 
which  Julian  oonvevi  d  his  fleet  into 
the  Tigris  (Ammiau.  xxiv.  6).  X  iiave 
already  pointed  out,  in  the  notes  to  tiie 
Anuba>isof  Xennphon,  tho  impossibility 
of  idi-ntifying  these  artificial  channels 
by  whiob  the  whole  plain  of  Babylonia 
i8  interseotodin  nil  directions,  and  which 
have  been  made  and  remade  hy  wnc- 
oessive  rulers  in  all  ages,  while  from 
the  uatore  cf  the  soil  they  quickly  be- 
come drvas  soon  as  they  are  nerjleeted. 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  the 
cities  or  (brtrooBCB  which  figure  in  this 
part  of  the  operations  of  Julian  are 
mentioned  by  any  preceding  writer. 
PerieabOTor  Pereabon,  as  it  is  called 
by  Zosiniiis  (iii.  17),  may  however  bo 
probably  placed  on  tiie  site  of  the 
modem  Anhar,  near  Fela|ah ;  bat  there 
is  nothing  by  which  to  identify  Mao- 
xamalcha,  called  by  Ammianus  "a 
large  city  and  surrounded  with  strong 


walls"  (xxiv.  4,  §  2).  On  the  other 
hand  he  himself  tells  us  that  Oodie  was 
tlie  name  with  Keleucia  ('*  Cocho,  quam 
Seleuciam  uomiuant."  lb.  5,  §  3),  but 
it  appears  to  have  been  no  more  than  a 
fortress,  occupying  probably  a  part  only 
of  tho  site  of  that  great  commercial 
city,  which  three  oentoiies  before  had 
been  one  of  the  nuMt  popnlooa  dties  of 
Asia. 

*  It  is,  as  Oibbon  remarks,  not  rerj 

cany  to  understand  how  a  city  that  had 
been  throe  times  taken  by  the  prede- 
cessors of  Julian  could  in  his  time  have 
become  so  tiitirely  impregnable;  and 
it  may  well  .siig2:est  a  doubt  whether 
tho  most  recent  capture  by  Oarus,  which 
is  attested  only  by  a  passing  notice  in 
the  Augustan  Ilihtorians,  is  really  en- 
titled to  be  received  as  a  hiutoricul. 
fact  Ctesiphon  bad  however  certainly 
been  taken  fiofh  liy  Trnjan  and  Sevcrus, 
but  it  mav  well  have  been  more  strongly 
ibrtifled  oy  ^e  new  Pmian  dynasty. 

'  The  localities  CO  the  Tit^'ris  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  retreat 
of  the  Boman  army  under  Jovian  pre- 
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The  expedition  of  Julian  was  the  last  in  the  long  series  of 
similar  campaigns  earned  on  by  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  in 

the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  and  which  have 
given  a  peculiar  interest  to  those  regions.  All  the  attempts 
of  the  Roman  emperors  to  extend  their  dominion  in  that 
direction  had  either  proved  altogether  failures,  or  had  led  only 
to  the  establishment  of  a  temporary  and  precarious  sovereignty. 
The  ignominious  treaty  concluded  by  Jovian  left  the  Euphrates 
still  the  boundary  of  the  Boman  Empire^  in  accoidanoe  with 
the  wise  precept  of  its  original  founder. 

§  6.  Nor  was  the  prudent  foresight  of  Augustus  less  justified 
in  the  case  of  the  ISuropean  provinces.  Here  indeed  the  limits 
of  tlie  Khine  and  the  Danube  had  been  for  a  time  materially 
transgressed ;  first,  by  the  gradual  annexation  of  the  tract 
known  as  the  Agri  Deciimates,  extending  from  the  Khine  at 
Mayence  to  the  Danube  at  Katisbon;  and  far  more  largely  l)y 
the  addition  of  the  extensive  province  of  Dacia.  But  this 
last  acquisition,  though  permanently  annexed  by  Tiajan,  and 
reduced  in  Ibrm  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  province,  was 
hardly  really  occupied  as  such,  and  its  limits  were  vague  and 
imperfectly  defined.*  We  are  told  that  Hadrian  himself  was 
desirous  to  have  abandoned  it,  as  he  did  the  provinces  lately 
acquired  by  Trajan  beyond  the  Euphrates :  and  after  the  time 
of  M.  Aurelius  it  became  at  once  the  theatre  and  the  cause  of 
incessant  wars  with  the  neighbouring  barbarians.  At  length 
Aurelian,  while  he  for  a  time  established  the  supremacy  of  the 
Boman  arms  in  this  quarter,  judged  it  prudent  to  abandon  the 
nominal  sovereignty  of  a  province  which  he  was  unable  to 
defend,  and  withdrew  all  attempt  at  Boman  administration 
beyond  the  Danube  (aj>.  274).' 

The  period  at  which  the  Agri  Decumates  (which  had  never 


■ent  no  geographical  diSlonlti«iL  8ft- 

mara,  where  the  army  Siti  returned  to 
the  Tigriii,  and  attempted  the  passage 
of  the  river,  was  a  place  of  importance 
under  th«  Caliphs  of  Bagdad,  and  is 
•till  called  Sanarra.  Dun  alw  itiU 


vetaint  U»  anol«nt  name,  at  Dor ;  about 

20  miles  above  Siimara. 

'  Bee  Chapter  XXVL  p.  504,  and 
Note  A,  p.  516. 

"  Yoptoc.  iliMwIiaii.  89. 
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been  foimally  indaded  in  a  Boman  piovinoe)  weie  wrested 
from  the  Empire,  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty ;  bnt  it 

was  probably  the  result  of  many  successive  Htrugglcs.  The 
work  appears  to  have  been  complete  before  the  time  of  Probiis 
(a.d.  27<j)  and  in  the  subsequent  wars  of  Julian  with  the 
Germans  we  Und  the  Khine  recognized  as  the  established 
boundary  between  G^ol  and  Greimany.' 

§  7.  In  one  instance  only  were  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman 
dominion  for  a  short  time  extended :  and  even  this  case  rests 
upon  doabtfiil  authority.  The  island  of  Britain,  which  appeais 
to  haye  for  some  time  enjoyed  a  period  of  tranqnillity,  and 
imbibed  a  large  portion  of  ^at  Boman  ciTilization  which  was 
so  deeply  infused  into  the  iieighbonring  Gauls,  had  begun,  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Constantine,  to  be  hanissed  and  even 
devHst4ite<l  by  the  incursions  of  the  barbarian  tribes  in  the 
northern  portions  of  the  island — who  now  for  the  first  time 
appear  under  the  name  of  Picts  and  Scots,  instead  of  that  of 
Oaiedonians,  with  which  the  Romans  were  previously  familiar^ 
— ^whOe  their  coasts  were  ravaged  by  the  piratical  depredations 
of  the  Saxons.  Matters  at  length  assumed  so  serious  an  aspect 
that  in  aj>.  367  Theodosius,  the  ablest  general  of  the  empire, 
was  dispatched  by  Yalentinian  I.  to  Britain  to  restore  the 
Roman  power  in  the  islaud.  This,  we  are  told,  he  did  so 
effectually  that  he  not  only  cleared  the  esttiblished  provinces 
of  the  barbarian  invaders,  but  drove  them  btick  beyond  the 
farthest  limits  then  occupied,  and  constituted  out  of  the 


*  C<^nccrniDg  these  Agri  DaeUMtes, 
tlie  whole  history  of  which  is  very  ob- 
scure, I  can  only  refer  my  readers  to 
Ukert  (OwmaniVn,  pp.  267-285). 

'  Of  Cf>iir8e  I  do  not  iitean  by  this 
expression  to  assume  the  much  dispotod 
oonolvdoii  that  the  Plots  and  Boots 
were  cthnnfTraphicnlly  the  same  people  ' 
with  the  Coieduuiaos.  But  it  is  certain 
that  while  in  Tadtns  we  read  only  of 
C;il»<loiuanH  as  the  inhabitants  of 
Northern  Bhtaiu,  und  their  name  is 
otill  found  in  Ptolemy  (ii.  8,  §  12).  as 
well  tm  in  Dion  Ca«diia  on  oocasion  of 


the  expedition  of  Seyerus  (Ixxvi.  It, 
IK),  wu  find  the  Pieti  and  Sootti  as- 
sumijig  the  same  prominent  position 
in  the  pages  of  Ammianos  (xxtU.  8) 
together  with  the  Attaootti,  a  ntuno 
which  is  not  found  in  any  subsequent 
historian.  It  is  in  referenoe  to  this 
exjx^ditioTi  of  Th(H)do8iu8  also  that  wo 
iind  the  Picts  and  iScots  introduced  in 
the  oiten  qnoted  linea  of  Ckndian  (ds 
iiiL  Com.  Bonorit,  81-83): 

in  ad  UP  runt  Saxone  fbso 
Orcades:  incaluil  I'iciorum  aaoguitM  Thole^ 
Scstotsm  camntos  flwtt  gtoclslli  leree. 
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territory  thus  recovered,  a  fifth  province,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Yalentia.'  It  has  been  generally  assumed  by 
modem  histonans,  and  writers  on  andent  geography,  that  the 
proYinoe  thus  leoorered  extended  from  the  Tyne  and  the  Wall 
of  Hadrian  to  the  rampart  of  Antoninns  acroes  the  isthmns 
between  the  Firths  of  Clyde  and  Forth,  so  as  to  comprise 
Northumberland  and  the  lowlands  of  Scotland :  and  though 
the  expressions  of  Ammianus  are  too  vague  and  general  to 
indicate  this  conclusion  with  any  certainty,  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  plausible  explanation.  It  is  certain  at  all  events  that 
a  proyince  of  the  name  of  Yalentia  continned  to  snbsiat  in 
Britain  nntU  the  island  was  finally  abandoned  by  the  Romanii 
in  AJ>.  409.* 


SfionoK  % — Greek  Writere. 

§  1.  Among  the  writers  on  geographical  rabjects  snbeeqnent 

to  Ptolemy  the  first  place  is  undoubtedly  due  to  Pausanias, 
whose  Description,  or,  as  it  may  be  more  properly  termed, 
Itinerary  of  Greece,  stands  alone  among  the  monuments  of 
ancient  literature/  The  object  of  the  author  was,  howeTer,  an 
archseologicaly  not  a  geographical,  description  of  the  country, 
and  the  arrangement  ia  so  strictly  that  of  an  itinerary,  that 
he  never  pauses  to  give  anything  like  a  general  sketch  or 
outline  of  the  physical  and  geographical  features  of  each 
district,  even  when  these  are  so  remarkable  tis  in  the  case  of 
Corinth  or  Laconia.  Defective  as  is  the  description  of  Greece 
by  Strabo  in  these  respects,  that  of  Pausanias  is  still  more 
deficient  in  everything  like  geographical  insight  into  his 
subject :  and  invaluable  as  is  his  work  to  the  topographer  and 


•  Ammianns,  xxviii.  3,  f  7. 

•  8oe  Note  A,  p.  672. 

•  Pausaniaa  was  nearly  ooutempo- 
nrj  with  Ptolemj,  thongh  iomewmit 
younger.  He  flourishdi  during  the 
rcigiu  of  HadriAD,  Antoninua  Fimi,  and 
If.  Atmliiw ;  and  as  he  in  one  peeiago 


(viii,  43)  refpra  to  the  vic4on>8  of  M. 
Anreliiis  over  the  Sarmatians,  his  work 
could  uut  have  been  oompletvd  beforo 
the  year  a.d.  176.  (See  Clinton's  FaaL 
Rom.  ad  ann.  125,  176:  and  th«  arfiVIo 
Pausaniab  in  Dr.  Smith's  biogr.  JLHct.) 
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antiquarian  at  the  present  day,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  add 
anything  to  the  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Greece  (in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word),  which  we  sliould  derive  from  other 
sources.  It  may  be  supposed,  indeed,  tliat  Pausanias  assumed 
his  readers  to  be  already  acquainted  with  the  main  characters 
and  features  of  a  country  so  well  known  as  Greece :  but  theze 
is  little  doubt  that  the  omission  was  owing  mainly  to  his  own 
tnm  of  mindy  which  was  almost  ezclusiYely  aich»ological  and 
mythologicaL  His  work  presents  many  points  of  resemblance 
with  that  of  Herodotus,*  though  wanting  all  the  higher 
qualities  which  have  given  immortality  to  the  historian  of 
Halicarnassus  :  but  the  manner  in  which  he  continually  takes 
occasion  to  introduce  digressions  upon  various  subjects,  often 
very  slightly  connected  with  the  objects  that  give  rise  to  them, 
not  only  reminds  one  strongly  of  the  similar  practice  of 
Herodotusy  but  is  almost  unquestionably  the  result  of  direct 
imitation. 

§  2.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  these  digressions  are  of  a 
mythological  character :  others  refer  to  historical  events  con- 
nected with  the  monuments  which  he  is  describing :  in  a  few 
cases  only  has  he  thus  given  us  incidental  notices  of  distant 
countries  or  nations,  some  of  which  are  curious  and  interesting: 
not  indeed  for  the  information  they  convey,  but  as  showing 
the  amount  of  knowledge  possessed  by  a  highly  cultivated 
Greek  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  remoter  por^ 
tions  of  the  inhabited  world.  The  most  important  of  these 
passages  is  one  where,  after  speaking  of  the  Ethiopians  as 
supposed  to  dwell  on  the  shores  of  the  Ocean  river,  he  proceeds 
to  ^prove  this  idea  at  considerable  length.'  "  The  Ocean  (he 
tells  us)  is  not  a  river,  but  a  sea,  the  most  distant  of  all  that 
are  navigated,  and  the  people  that  dwell  on  its  shores  are 
the  Iberians  and  Celts ;  besides  which  it  contains  the  island  of 

*  These  am  well  Immght  oat  by  Mr.  |  *  Pawan.  i.  88.     4^.    This  dis- 

Tozor  in  his  excellent  remarks  on  the  1  cussion  is  introduced  on  occasion  of  the 

characterisiicii  of  FauBaaias  as  a  writer,  j  sculptuxes  on  a  goblet,  suppoaed  to 

in  his  Leetmrm  cm  the  OMgraphy  oj  represent  the  EthiopiaiWi 
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the  Brottani.  The  remotest  of  the  Ethiopians  above  Syene 
ezteuding  to  the  Erythraean  Sea  are  the  Ichthyophagi,  and  the 
gulf  around  which  they  dwell  is  called  that  of  the  lohthyo- 
phagi  It  is  those  who  inhabit  Meroe  and  what  is  called  the 
Ethiopian  plain,  that  are  the  most  jnst :  it  is  they  also  who 
possess  the  Table  of  the  Son.'  But  these  have  no  sea^  nor  any 
o^er  river  except  the  Nile.  There  are  also  other  Ethiopians 
adjoining  the  Mauri,  who  extend  as  far  as  the  Nasamones. 
For  tile  Xasamones,  wlioni  Herodotus  culls  Atlantes,  and  other 
geographers  Lixita),  are  the  most  distant  of  all  the  Libyan 
nations  adjoining  Mount  Atlas :  they  do  not  grow  any  crops^ 
but  live  upon  the  wild  vines.  But  neither  these  Ethiopians 
nor  the  Nasamones  have  any  river  at  all :  for  the  waters  that 
flow  from  Mount  Atlasy  though  giving  rise  to  three  streams,  do 
not  form  any  considerable  river,  but  are  quickly  swallowed  up 
in  the  sands.  Thus  the  Ethiopians  do  not  dwell  upon  any 
liver  except  the  Ocean." 

He  then  adds  that  many  persons  considered  the  water  flow- 
ing from  j\[()unt  Atlas,  which  was  lost  in  the  sands,  to  rea\)pear 
again  and  give  rise  to  the  Egyptian  Nile.  He  describes 
Mount  Atlas  itself  as  so  lofty  that  its  summits  touched  the 
heavens,  and  inaccessible  on  account  of  the  waters  and  forests 
with  which  it  was  everywhere  covered.  The  slopes  of  it  facing 
the  Nasamones  were  well  known,  but  the  side  towards  the  sea 
had  no^  so  &r  as  he  knew,  been  visited  by  any  navigator.' 

§  8.  Such  is  the  curious  medley  of  information  which  a 
writer  like  Pausanias  thought  it  worth  while  to  give  to  his 
readers  as  "  the  result  ol  his  inquiries  "  concerning  the  interior 


'  It  ib  Imnlly  Dcccssary  to  r(  inind  tltc 
reader  that  tiietK)  stateuieuU  rufur  to  i 
the  account  of  the  HaeraUia  Ethi- 
opians, given  by  Herodotus  (iii.  17). 
But  it  is  Hin^ular  that  Pauuanias  rejects 
without  explaimtion  the  statement  of 
the  historian  that  thejse  Ethiopians 
dwelt  "upon  the  M?a  lo  the  south  of 
Libya."   (See  Chapter  VUl.  p.  272.) 

•  Id.ibid.$§A-7.  Th«  nolimi  of  the 

VOL.  IL 


reappearance  of  the  river  from  Mount 
Atlas,  as  the  Nile  is  evidently  the  same 
idea  in  an  imperfect  foim  as  the  theory 
of  Juba.  lUit  the  strange  confusion 
whicl)  led  him  to  transfer  the  Nasa- 
mones to  the  foot  of  the  Western  Atlas 
Is  wholly  unexplaitied.  He  arij>ears 
to  have  confounded  them  with  the. 
Ga:tuliaus. 

2  I) 
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of  Africa,  and  the  different  tribes  of  Ethiopians.  In  another 
passage  he  tells  us  that  the  Galatae  or  (lanls  dwelt  at  the 
extremity  of  Europe,  on  a  sea  of  great  extent,  the  opposite 
shores  of  which  were  unknown,  and  which  was  affected  by 
tides^  and  contained  monsters  quite  unlike  anything  found  in 
other  seas.  It  was  through  their  land  that  the  Eridanus 
flowed,  on  the  banks  oi  whioh  the  daughters  of  the  Sun 
mourned  the  fiite  of  their  brother  Phaethon.  They  were 
originally  called  Kelts  (Eeltoi),  and  it  was  only  in  later  times 
that  they  came  to  be  known  as  Galatn.*  He  elsewhere  says 
that  the  Thracians  were  the  must  numerous  of  all  nations, 
except  the  Kelts ;  but  that  in  his  time  the  Thracians  were  all 
subdued  by  the  Komans,  and  the  Kelts  also,  so  far  as  their 
land  was  worth  having,  but  some  parts  of  it  were  neglected  by 
the  Romans  on  account  of  the  excessiTe  cold  and  the  barren- 
ness of  the  soil.^  Again,  in  another  passage  he  gives  a  curious 
account  of  the  arms  and  manneis  of  the  Sauromat»  or  Saimar 
tians  a  people  who  had  lately  attracted  much  attention  by 
the  war  waged  against  them  by  M.  Aurelius. 

But  the  most  interesting  of  these  incidental  notices  of 
distant  countries,  is  that  relating  to  the  Sores  and  the  produc- 
tion of  silk,  in  respect  to  which  he  was  better  informed  than 
any  preceding  writer,  as  he  was  aware  that  it  was  not  produced, 
as  generally  believed,  from  the  bark  of  a  tree,  but  by  an  insect* 
which  was  kept  and  fed  for  the  purpose  by  the  Seres.^  At  the 
same  time  his  geographical  knowledge  of  their  position  was 
extremely  yague.  He  says  in  the  first  instance  that  Seria  was 

*  i.  4,  §  1.  ((wiifnoy)  living  in  the  earth,  and  about 

*  i  9,  §  5.  This  doubtless  refers  to  j  twice  as  big  as  a  beetle  (jcaydc^sl  bat 
ibe  Gennaii^  who  wero  genenUy  ocm-  |  in  general  appearanoe  more  reaemDling 
founded  vittl  fhe  Gmub  hy  Gieek  i  a  spider,  and  having  eight  feet,  like 
writers.  spiders.  Tbey  were  kept  by  the  Seres  in 

*  i.  21,  §§  5,  6.  It  is  dilBeiilt  to  be-  I  hooset  ImiH  for  the  pur{>ot}c,  and  lived 
lieve  that  he  is  correct  in  stating  that  four  years,  during  which  they  were  fed 
the  use  of  iron  was  unknown  to  the  on  millet  (lAu/toy) ;  but  in  the  fifth  year 
Sarmatians  in  his  day.  they  were  supplied  with  a  kind  of  reed, 

*  tLS6,  §$6-8.  The  details  whioh  he  of  which  they  were  exoeesiTely  fimd, 
adds  are  however  altogether  erroneous,  and  witli  wiurh  tliey  gorged  themselves 
as  was  not  unnatural.  He  describes  i  till  thu^  burst, and  then  the  thread  which 
fheailk-wotmsasakindufsmallMiiDml  I  tbey  luid  iftiin  wm  foond  within  tiMun. 
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known  to  be  an  island  in  the  inmost  recess  of  the  Erythraean 
Sea:  but  adds  that  according  to  some  accounts,  it  was  not  an 
island  surrounded  by  the  sea,  but  one  formed  by  the  two  arms 
of  a  riyer  called  the  Ser,  after  the  same  manner  as  the  Delta 
of  £gypt.  Still  more  Btrangely  he  states  that  the  Seres,  as 
well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  isbnds  of  Abasea  and 
Sacsea,  were  of  Ethiopian  raoe  (!) :  though  others  said  that 
they  were  not  Ethiopians,  but  Scythians  mixed  with  Indians. 

These  stntenients  of  Pausanias  sullice  to  show  how  imperfect 
and  erroneous  were  the  views  entertained  even  by  cultivated 
literary  men  concerning  the  remoter  regions  of  the  world :  and 
how  little  the  amount  of  geographical  knowledge  actually 
possessed  hy  such  wiiteisas  Ptolemy  and  Marinns  of  Tyre  was 
diffused  through  the  Greek  and  Boman  world  in  the  second 
centnry. 

§  4.  The  work  of  Pausanias,  which  we  have  just  been  con- 
sidering, was  almost  contemporary  with  that  of  Ptolemy,  and 
its  author  was  in  all  probability  unacquainted  with  the 
writings  of  the  great  Alexandrian  astronomer.  But  with  this 
single  exception,  the  geographical  literature  of  the  Greeks — ^if 
such  a  name  can  be  given  to  it— daring  the  three  centories 
that  followed  the  publication  of  Ptolemy's  work,  consisted  of 
nothing  but  dry  and  mciigre  abridgements,  or  clumsy  compila- 
tions from  previously  existing  materials.  There  were  indeed 
few  opjwrtiinities  of  making  any  real  addition  to  the  domain 
of  positive  geography:  but  it  is  evident  that  any  one  imbued 
with  the  true  spirit  of  a  geographer  would  have  seen  the 
necessity  of  combining  the  dry  skeleton  furnished  by  Ptolemy 
with  such  a  descriptiye  account  of  the  various  countries  and 
their  leading  natural  features  as  had  been  already  supplied  by 
Strabo  within  a  more  limited  range.  But  no  one  appeared 
that  was  able  to  accomplish  this  task :  nor,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  was  it  ever  attempted.  The  great  popularity  of  Ptolemy 
appears  to  have  had  the  effect  of  leading  his  successors  to 
suppose  that  the  work  of  the  geographer  was  completedt  and 
that  when  once  the  materials  had  been  collected  for  laying 

2  u  2 
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down  with  tolerable  eoneotness  on  a  map  thediffeient  portions 
of  the  earth's  surface,  there  was  no  more  to  be  done.  The 

work  of  Strabo,  so  much  valued  in  later  times,  wtis  treated  with 
unuccountahli^  nefrl^'ct :  and  the  whole  science  of  g(H)graphy 
was  reduced  to  a  mere  enumeration  of  names  and  distances. 

§  5.  Among  these  later  Greek  geographers,  whose  works 
have  been  in  part  at  least  preserFed  to  us,  the  chief  place  is 
perhaps  due  to  Mabciantts  of  Hbsaolba,  who  was  the  author 
of  several  works  of  considezable  extent^  which,  had  they  been 
preseryed  to  us  entire^  would  haye  been  not  without  some 
yalue.*  The  most  important  of  these  is  that  which  he  terms 
the  Periplus  of  the  Outer  Sea,  in  which  undertakes  to  give 
a  complete  Periplus  or  Description  ol'  the  ( 'oastis  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Ocean,  together  with  the  principal  islands  con- 
tained in  them.  With  regard  to  the  Inner  Sea,*  which  ex- 
tended from  the  Straits  of  Hercules  between  Europe  and 
Africa,  many  writers,  ho  tells  us,  had  composed  simihur  Peripli, 
of  which  he  regarded  that  by  Artemidoros  of  Ephesos  as  the 
clearest  and  most  accurate.  Of  this  he  had  composed  a  com- 
plete epitome,  divided  like  his  original  into  eleven  books :  but 
as  Artemidorus  was  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  geography 
of  the  move  distant  regions  of  the  world,  he  thougUt  it  neces- 
sary to  add  two  other  books  containing  a  similar  deserijjtion  of 
the  two  external  seas,  or  the  Eastern  and  Western  Oceans.  4 
This  is  in  reality,  notwithstanding  that  he  makes  considerable 
parade  of  having  consulted  all  available  sources,  a  mere  com- 
pilation fsom  Ptolemy,  or  rather  from  an  author  named  Pro- 
tagoras, who  is  otherwise  unknown  to  us,  but  who,  as  we  leam 


*  Nothing  is  known  with  any  cer- 
tainty ooooemiiig  the  period  at  which 
Mftrciiinns  wrote.  Dr.  C.  Miiller  is 
content  to  uc<^uiujice  in  tlio  opinion  of 
RulmaiduB  and  Hoisteniiu  that  he 
flourished  about  the  beginnin<j  of  the 
dtboentury  (A.0. 400-41U);  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  this  oondnsion  is 
merely  oonjecturul. 
'  It  may  be  obeerTod  that  even  so 


lute  a  writer  oa  Maroianus  had  no  dis- 
tinctiTe  name  for  the  Mediterraneaii, 
and  coiild  only  il('>ii:iiate  it  ns  "  the  • 
Inner  Sea"  {i}  taw  &a\aa<ra},  or  still 
more  precisely  as  **  the  sea  wlthfai  the 
Columns  of  Heroulcs  **  (4  irrhs  'Hftf 
it\tiat¥  m^Kmw  BdkBuraa}. 

It  IS  more  remarkable  that  he  nowhere 
employs  the  name  of  Atlantio  in  tna^ 
ing  of  the  Western  Ocean. 
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from  Marcianus  himself,  had  as  it  were  recast  the  tables  of 
Ptolemy  into  another  form,  so  as  to  give  the  distances  from  one 
point  to  another  in  stadia,  instead  of  fixing  the  points  themselves 
by  their  supposed  latitude  and  longitude.  The  effect  of  this  is 
to  present  the  results  in  a  more  popular  and  easily  intelligible, 
though  less  scientific,  form ;  and  the  work  of  Hdajrcianus  must 
haye  had  consideiable  advaiitagea  for  the  ordinary  student  of 
geography  in  his  day.  But  when  we  come  to  examine  it  in 
detail,  we  find  that  it  adds  almost  nothing  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  external  oceans  and  their  shores,  which  could  not  be 
derived  by  a  careful  student  from  the  statements  of  I'toleiny 
himself.  This  is  particularly  striking  in  the  case  of  the 
farthest  regions  of  the  east,  where  the  progress  of  discovery 
.  had  been  so  rapid  and  the  knowledge  possessed  by  Ptolemy 
was  so  &r  in  advance  of  that  of  his  predecessors,  that  one 
might  reasonably  have  hoped  for  some  still  farther  extension 
of  that  knowledge.  But  the  result  is  quite  the  contrary :  and 
it  is  evident  that  neither  Marcianus,  nor  Fh>tagora8,  from 
whom  he  more  immediately  copied,  had  any  sources  of  infor- 
mation except  the  work  of  the  Alexandrian  geographer.  Thus 
we  find  Cattigara  still  mentioned  as  the  limit  of  the  known  and 
the  unknown  lands,  and  the  coast  described  iis  trending  from 
thence  away  towards  the  south,  while  the  Sina)  are  described  as 
occupying  the  eastern  side  of  the  Great  Gulf,  the  opposite  side 
of  which  was  formed  by  the  Golden  Chersonesus,  which 
separated  it  from  the  Grangtetio  Gulf.  But  his  account  of 
all  these  regions  is  &r  from  clear,  and  we  should  haye  been 
much  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  idea  that  he  had  formed  of 
them,  had  we  not  possessed  the  map  of  Ptolemy,  from  which 
it  is  in  reality  derived. 

§  (j.  In  one  instance  only  does  he  depart  from  the  guidance 
of  Ptolemy,  and  it  is  only  to  exaggerate  still  more  one  of  his 
gravest  errors.  We  have  seen  that  while  Ptolemy  strangely 
ignored  the  projection  of  the  great  Indian  peninsula  towards 
the  south,  so  as  to  place  Gape  Cory  more  than  13  degrees  of 
latitude  north  of  the  equator,  he  had  given  an  enormous  ex- 
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tension  to  the  island  of  Taprobane,  which  he  carried  from  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Cape  Cory  down  to  more  than  2°  of 
wUk  latitude.*  Bat  Marcianus,  without  indicating  that  he  ia 
diyerging  firom  his  usnai  authority^  gives  the  length  of  Tapro- 
bane from  the  northern  piomontorj  to  the  south,  as  not  leas 
than  9500  stadia,  instead  of  the  6300  which  would  result  from 
the  figures  of  Ptotomy,  assigning  it  at  the  same.time  a  breadth 
of  7500  stadia,  and  a  circumference  of  not  less  than  26,385 
stadia.  We  are  wholly  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  ori^rin 
of  this  extraordinary  blunder.  In  all  other  respects  Marcianus 
follows  closely  the  statements  of  Ptolemy  in  regard  to  Tapro- 
bane and  the  proportion  between  the  dimensions  assigned  is 
nearly  correct,  so  that  he  appears  to  have  had,  like  his  pre- 
decessor, a  tolerably  accurate  notion  of  the  form  of  the  island, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  made  it  more  than  twenty  times  as 
large  as  the  reality !  It  may  be  worth  while  to  add  that  be 
distinctly  speaks  of  Taprobane  as  the  only  grtoi  island  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  so  tliat  ho  knew  nothing  of  Sumatra  or  Java, 
and  liad  no  idea  ot"  tlioir  iniptirtanee.* 

§  7.  In  the  second  hook  ^larcianus  gives  a  similar  Periplus 
of  the  lands  bordering  on  the  western  ocean,  which  he,  in 
common  with  Ptolemy,  regarded  as  wholly  distinct  from  the 
eastern.  Beginning  with  the  coasts  of  Spain,  he  proceeds  to 
those  of  Gaul  (which  he  calls  Oelto-Gkdatia),  and  then  to 
Germany  and  Sarmatia,  the  coast-line  of  which  he  follows  as 
fiur  as  the  limit  of  the  unknown  land,  from  whence  he  supposes 
it  to  extend  indefinitely  towards  the  north.  With  regard  to 
the  whole  of  theso  coasts  he  had  evidently  no  other  information 
than  that  of  Ptolemy,  from  whom  all  his  names  and  facts  are 


•  Seo  Chapter  XXIX.  p.  r,03. 

'  Thus  he  plaoea  the  Northern  Pro< 
nontory  (B^cior  tticpor)  at  •  diftanoe 
of  6850  8tndia  from  the  equator,  which 
Teiy  nearly  corresponds  with  tlie  lati- 
tude assigned  it  by  Ptolemy  of  12''  SO*. 
Moreover  the  auniiiJiiry  wliirh  he  adds, 
aoeordine  to  hiaouatom,  tliat  the  island 
oontained  18  Mttoiit,  S2alties  and  «m- 


poria,  2  remarkable  moimtHins,  5  re- 
markuble  riven.  is  obvioiulT  taken, 
as  in  all  similar  oasea,  from  PIomibt. 

•  Wo  have  seen  (Chapt.  r  XXV.  p. 
92)  that  rtolemy  was  aware  of  the 
exiatenee  of  » laige  iaiand,  called  Iafa»- 
diu8,  whidi  muai  correspond  either 
with  Sumatiaor  Java,  but  much  under> 
rated  ita  imporlaaoe  and  extent. 
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taken,  though  the  different  form  and  arrangement  into  which 
he  has  thrown  them  serves  at  first  sight  to  disguise  the  dose- 
nesB  of  his  compilation.  The  same  thing  is  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  British  IslandBy  of  both  of  which  he  gives  the 
dimensions  with  as  much  precision  as  if  they  were  really 
derived  from  observations,  though  (as  usual)  he  follows 
Ptolt-my  in  tlic  stningo  blunder  of  making  the  peninsula  or 
promontory  of  the  Xovantie  (the  ]\Iull  of  Galloway)  the  most 
northerly  point  of  liritain.®  Nor  had  he  any  better  notion  of 
tScandia,  which  he  describes  as  an  island  lying  opposite  to 
Germany  and  the  mouths  of  the  Vistula,  and  about  2500  stadia 
in  circumference. 

The  work  was  completed  by  a  Periplus  of  the  western  coast 
of  Afirica^  which  is  now  lost,  but  there  is  little  to  be  regretted 
in  thisy  as  it  was  donbtless  nothing  more  than  a  recapitulation 
of  the  statements  of  Ptolemy. 

§  8.  The  only  other  work  of  ^lareianus  that  has  been 
preserved  to  us  is  a  mere  fragment.  It  has  been  already 
mentioned  that  he  had  composed  an  epitome  of  the  work  of 
Artemidorus  concerning  the  Inner  Sea,  which  had  it  been 
preserved,  would  have  been  of  considerable  interest,  as  re- 
placing the  lost  original.  But  not  content  with  tlus  he  snbse- 
qnently  made  an  epitome  of  the  work  of  one  Menippns,  a 
geographer  who  appears  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
but  of  whom  nothing  more  is  known,  though  his  name  is 
occasionally  cited  by  8tephanus  of  Byzantium.  A  part  of 
this  hist  work  lias  been  preserved  to  us,  but  is  of  very  little 
value.^    It  begins  indeed  with  an  introduction  of  some  interest 


*  Uia  ideas  of  its  form  aro  however 
very  ooBfnsed,  or  at  least  vary  ob- 
scurely expressed,  as  he  flrfines  its 
length  as  extending  from  Uie  Diimnonian 
or  Ocrian  Promontory  to  that  of  Tarro- 
danani  or  Orcas,  and  its  hrewUh  from 
the  same  extremity  in  the  south  to  that 
of  the  Novantffi.  Were  it  not  for  our 
knowledge  of  the  strange  form  given  by 
Ptoli.-my  to  the  inland  we  ehould  have 
been  wholly  at  a  lows  to  understand 


this  description. 
*  Fromtbesooiewliateoiifiisediiiiiii' 

nor  in  which  Maroiumis  himself  in  his 
Introduction  s{>eaks  of  his  two  works, 
it  was  supposed  by  Hoeschel,  who  first 
published  the  fragment  in  question, 
that  it  was  a  portion  of  the  Epitome  of 
Artemidorus ;  and  he  was  followed  in 
this  error  by  Hudson,  and  •  v>  n  l)y  M. 
Miller  in  his  recent  edition  of  Marci- 
anus  (8vo.  Paris,  1830).   The  miscon- 
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containing  brief  notices  of  the  authors  of  similar  Peripli,  from 
Timosthenes  domwaids :  among  which  he  gives  the  paLm  to 
that  of  Artemidcnrufl^  bat  oonuden  that  of  MenippuB  also  as 
valuable,  on  whieh  aooonnt  he  had  prepared  an  epitome  of  it^ 
but  with  additions  and  corrections  of  his  own.  Whether  he 
had  really  added  anything  of  importance  we  have  no  means  of 
judging:  the  extant  portion  containing  only  a  periplus  of  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Euxine,  from  the  Thracian  Bosphonis  to 
the  river  Iris,  concerning  which  we  have  abundant  information 
from  other  sources. 

§  9.  It  would  appear  that  at  this  period  the  tendency  of 
writers  on  geography  was  almost  wholly  in  the  direction  of 
these  Peripli  or  descriptioDS  of  the  coasts  of  the  Meditenanean 
and  its  tributary  seas:  most  of  which  however  were  not  the 
result  of  aty  survey  or  systematic  exploration,  but  mere  com- 
pilations from  earlier  authorities.  Of  this  kind  is  a  Periphis 
of  the  Euxine  which  has  been  preserved  to  us  without  the 
name,  of  its  author,  but  has  been  repeatedly  published  as  an 
appendix  to  that  of  Arrian  on  the  same  subject,  though  there 
is  no  connection  between  the  two.  The  treatise  of  Arrian,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  an  original  work,  the  result  of  his  own 
observations  and  inquiries;  while  that  of  the  anonymous 
author  is  a  mere  compilation  of  very  heterogeneous  materials. 
He  has  availed  himself  largely  of  the  labours  of  Arrian,  as  well 
as  apparently  of  those  of  Menippus  ;  but  he  has  mixed  up  with 
these  numerous  extracts  from  a  much  earlier  Periplus,  which 
must  have  been  clothed  in  a  poetical  or  at  least  a  metrical, 
form.  Almost  the  sole  value  of  the  extant  work  is  indeed 
derived  fiom,  the  fact  that  its  author  has  copied  these  state- 
ments with  so  little  change,  that  not  only  can  their  metrical 
character  be  easily  recognised,  but  the  verses  themselves  may 
be  readily  restored.   It  has  been  generaUy  admitted  by  all 


ception  was  first  pointed  out  by  Hoff- 
mann^ Mfuippoi  der  Oeograph,  Svo. 
liips.  IS  11),  and  Ill's  opinion  Iihh  bt  en 
adopted  by  C.  Miillur  iu  hia  Geugra^hi 


Ormci  Minore*,  vol.  i.  A  cart  ful  per- 
umil  thi>  introduction  can  in  deed 
scaioel;  leave  a  doubt  on  the  ■ubjeot. 
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the  moxe  recent  editon  that  these  aie  deriyed  from  the 
metrical  Periplns  of  the  Internal  Seas,  a  considerable  portion 

of  which  is  still  extant,  and  has  bot;n  usually  ascribed  to 
Scymnus  Chius,  though,  as  we  have  already  seen,  without  any 
authority.*  But  whoever  may  have  been  the  author  of  the 
poetical  treatise  in  question,  it  is  certain  that  he  had  access 
to  good  materials;  and  the  fragments  thus  preserved  to  ns 
by  our  anonymous  compiler  contain  a  considerable  number 
of  &ct8  regarding  the  dates  and  origin  of  the  Greek  colonies 
on  the  Euxine»  which  would  be  otherwise  wholly  unknown 
to  us,  and  are  a  really  yaluable  addition  to  our  knowledge. 
The  information  thus  derived  is  however  almost  entirely  of 
a  historical  character ;  the  geographical  statements,  sucli  as 
the  distances  from  point  to  point,  given  by  the  later  Periplus, 
are  taken  almost  exclusively  from  Arrian. 

§  10.  Of  a  very  difterent  character  is  another  Periplus, 
which  has  only  recently  been  brought  to  light,  and  which  has 
been  unfortunately  preserved  to  us  only  in  a  very  imperfect 
and  fragmentary  form:^  otherwise  it  would  have  been  one 
of  the  most  important  works  of  its  class  that  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  us.  It  bears  the  title  of  STADiAfiMus  of  the 
Great  Sea — an  expression  undoubtedly  meant  to  designate 
the  Mediterranean  * — and  comprised,  when  entire,  a  complete 
Periplus  of  its  coasts,  beginning  from  Alexandria,  and  pro- 
ceeding westward  to  the  Strait  of  the  Columns;  then  re- 
turning to  Alexandria  and  following  the  coasts  of  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor  to  the  Bosphorus  and  the  entrance  of  the  Euxine. 
Hence  it  again  returned  along  the  European  coasts  to  the 
Strait  of  the  Columns  and  Gades.   Unfortunately  the  portions 


*  Obapter  XYIII.  p.  70.  I  and  ooplotu  illnatntions  fiom  the  worki 

•  It  wivs  firjtt  i)ulMished  by  Iiiiii-to  '  of  tnodcrD  writers.  Tliis  is  iiulrod  tho 
from  a  MS.  in  the  libtmiT  at  Madrid  lu  i  only  edition  of  which  the  student  of 
1769.  and  wai  afterwaras  leprinted  by  |  ancient  geography  can  make  vse. 
€W1  in  hisi  edition  of  the  Geographi  *  This  term  upi)our8  to  have  come 
Qrmei  Minoreg,  vol.  iL,  but  much  uioru  into  use  in  Byziintine  times ;  it  is  not 
caiefally  by  G.  Miiller  in  his  edition  of  found  in  any  euriier  Greek  author*  hut 
the  ftime  writers  (vol.  i.  p.  487X  who  is  of  very  cnmmoB  tue  among  kter 
haa  added  an  elaborate  commentaiy  .  Lutia  whten. 
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that  remain  to  us  contain  only  the  coast  of  Africa,  from  Alex- 
andria to  Utica ;  the  coasts  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  from 
Carnae  in  Phtenicia*  round  to  IMiletus,  and  two  se[)iirate 
and  detailed  descriptions  of  the  islands  of  Cyprus  and  Crete. 
Of  these  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  important  portion 
is  the  first,  describing  the  coast  of  Africa  in  minute  detail, 
adding  in  every  instance  the  distance  from  point  to  point.  A 
comparison  of  these  details  with  those  fornished  by  Ptolemy, 
while  showing  such  an  agreement  between  the  two,  as  strongly 
to  confirm  the  accniacy  of  both,  presents  at  the  same  time 
snch  differences  as  to  show  that  the  series  of  names  given  in 
the  Periplus  now  extant  cannot  have  been  derived  from  the 
work  of  Ptolemy,  but  must  proceed  from  some  independent 
source.®  This  fact  is  still  more  clearly  established  by  the 
circumstance  that  throughout  this  part  of  his  work  the  author 
adds  to  the  name  of  each  station  a  designation  of  its  nature 
and  character,  such  as:  '*a  port,"  <*a  roadstead,"  "a  place  of 
anchorage as  well  as  sometimes  a  notice  of a  lofty  tower," 
or  other  striking  object  that  wooM  meet  the  eye  of  the  nayi- 
gator ;  and  occasionally  still  more  precise  directions  where 
and  how  to  anchor.*  In  short  the  whole  document  bears 
unquestionable  evidence  of  being  a  practical  work  derived 
from  actual  observation  and  experience,  and  designed  for 
the  use  of  other  navigators.  Considered  from  this  jK)int  of 
view  it  is  far  superior  even  to  Arrian's  Periplus  of  the  Euxine, 
which  is  the  most  detailed  and  accurate  of  all  other  works  of 
the  cliwffT 

The  second  portion,  which  contains  the  Asiatic  coasts  ham 
the  confines  of  Phcsnicia  to  those  of  Ionia,  is  of  very  inferior 
merit;  being  given  in  much  less  detail,  and  almost  wholly 


*  Camre  appears  to  have  been  iden- 
tical with  tlie  place  called  'AtndpaBos 
hy  Ptolemy  i8»  $  16).  It  is  called 
Kdpvos  by  Strabo  2,  §  12),  who 
terma  it  rh  Mwttov  r^s  'hpiiov. 

*  ThegnaterpartoftheeediiliBraneea 
uise  horn.  ^  UMrtion  of  oddiMbnal 


namos  in  the  Stadiosmns,  not  from  the 
umiiwion  of  Huch  as  occur  in  Ptolemy. 
M.  0.  HSlkr  haa  rendored  aa  invalimble 
Bi  rvicc  to  the  student  by  inserting  in 
bia  notes  comparative  taUoa  of  the 
two. 

'  See  Note  B,  p.  672. 
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destitute  of  the  descriptiTe  notices  above  allnded  to.  This 

is  followed  by  a  number  of  distances  in  the  .li^gean  Sea, 
measured  from  Rhodes,  Myudus,  Cos,  and  especially  from 
Delos  to  all  the  Buriounding  islands  of  the  Cyclades.  Un- 
fortunately these  are  sc^cely  ever  accompaiued  with  bear- 
ings,^ and  the  numbezs  in  our  extant  MS.  are  so  oonupt  and 
erroneous,  as  to  be  soaroely  worth  examining.  The  detailed 
descriptions  of  the  ooasts  of  Ojrprus  and  Crete  afford  yery 
valuable  materials  for  the  special  geography  of  those  islands, 
and  fur  the  identitication  of  the  ancient  cities.  A  comparison 
of  the  copious  list  of  names  found  in  these  islands  with  those 
given  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny  will  sufliciently  establish  the  fact 
that  here  also  the  work  of  the  anonymous  author  is  based 
upon  independent  and  authentic  materials. 

$  11.  Besides  the  Peripli  which  we  haye  just  been  con- 
sidering, the  only  other  geographical  works  that  remain  to 
us  are  brief  and  meagre  treatises  intended  to  serve  as  a 
general  introduction  to  the  study  of  geography.  Of  these 
the  best  known  is  that  which  is  extant  under  the  name  of 
Agathsmbbus  ;  but  it  is  a  yery  poor  and  worthless  produc- 
tion. The  author  indeed  has  with  becoming  diffidence  termed 
it  merely  ""a  Sketch"  or  Outline  "  of  Geography,*  but  it  is 
eyident  that  the  merest  sketch  might  be, — as  a  popular  intro- 
duction at  the  present  day  would  be — clear  and  systematic. 
But  this  is  so  far  from  being  the  case  that  we  find  merely 
a  compound  of  heterogeneous  part^,  collected  from  very  difle- 
rent  sources  and  put  together  without  any  regard  either  to 


*  In  legaid*  hotvcver,  to  the  voyage  |  Mycnnus  on  the  left,  and  then  TeiMM 

ftOBi  Cos  to  DekWi^  hich  woa  of  special  on  the  right  and  70a  wiJl  wnivc  at 

importanoe  as  conuectiug  the  Asiatic  Delos." 

lalands  with  the  OjeladM.  we  And  the  I  *  Umyprnftn  iw^rhrmett.  Nothing 

following  details  :  "  Tho  voyage  from  j  is  known  concerning  the  age  of  this 

CoH  to  Dclos  by  the  moat  iavuurable  Agathemerus,  and  there  is  no  intrmal 

oourbc,  with  an  east  wind  (Aj>eliote8)  eVItoee  to  determine  the  qu«  htion. 

is  of  1300  stadia.    You  must  sail  first  The  little  work  was  first  published  by 

to  Calydno,   leaving  IlypBirisma  on  Tennulius  in  1671,  and  bus  Mnce  h,en 


included  iu  all  tlie  editions  of  the 
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oonnectioii  or  consistency.  Thus  while  the  author  in  geneal 

follows  Ptolemy,  and  gives  the  division  of  the  earth  iiAo 
climates  by  23  circles  parallel  with  the  equator,  prt  oi^ely  ia 
accordance  with  the  statements  of  that  author,  he  at  the  rsume 
time  gives  the  circumference  of  the  earth  according  to  £ato»- 
thenesy  without  any  hint  that  it  was  different  firana  the 
measurement  of  Ptolemy.  In  like  manner  he  giyea  tlie  diineB* 
nons  of  the  Inhabited  World,  both  in  length  and  bteadth, 
according  to  Artemidorus,^  though  without  citing  his  lunuv, 
evidently  without  tlie  legist  idea  how  utterly  irreconcilable  the 
niimbtTs  thus  I'iveu  are  with  the  svstem  of  PtMlemv.    At  the 
same  time  he  in  this  passage  begins  the  measurement  of  the 
world  in  the  far  east  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gan^^es^  though  ht 
elsewhere  places  the  Sinie  to  the  east  of  India,  and  tetw 
Serica  the  most  eastern  land  of  Asia.*    Here  also  lie  was 
eyidently  following  the  'lead  of  Artemidorus.     There  ii 
nothing  indeed  mure  chanictiristic  of  these  later  compilers, 
than  thfir  inability  to  discriniinate  between  difFerent  authc- 
rities,  and  to  see  that  geography  was  a  progressive 
in  which  the  later  and  more  extended  knowledge 
superseded  to  a  great  extent  that  which  had  gone  beioie. 
For  writers  subsequent  to  Ptolemy  to  go  back  to  the  atste- 
ments  of  Eratosthenes  and  Artemidorus  was  as  if^  at  the  ptent 
day,  we  were  to  find  the  authority  of  Rennell  or  D'Anvkli 
cited  as  conclusive  in  regard  to  the  geography  of  Airica  ur 
CJeutral  Asia. 

§  12.  Before  quitting  these  miserable  remnants  of  the  later 


•  This  we  learn  from  the  pre<Mse     themerus,  brii  f  ob  it  i§,  is  in  fact 
agrcuuuot  of  this  culculation,  wUich  is     up  of  throe  little  trt.«tad€4  or  fra^BMSUa 
Avwi  in  eoDsidenUe  detail,  inth  tiwt  {  which  bad  originallr  no  nnniMwtia 


ftiruiUied  l>y  Pliny  on  the  autl>ority  of  with  one  another.  Thi*  explanAti  c 
Artemidonu  (Plui.  H.  N.  ii  lOtt,  §  1  would  go  some  way  towards  aoonantiac 


242X   Hence  in  thii  iDstanoe  A^the-  '  for  tlie  iiieoDaisteiieice  mod 

ierikllN  of  some  Use  iu  assisting      wliidi  an-  f.un*!  in  it;  hut  ihc  fir< 


118  to  corn  et  the  nutnbera  given  \>y  wduM  ^tilI  n  niiiin  that  the**  aiwniT- 

Pliny,  and  retitore  the  corrt-cted  btatc-  moas  Hritcra  wore  wholly  wiUiout  abj 

mentH  of  ArtcmidoniB.  (See  COiapter  clear  eom|irehcUid<»  or  kiuralHAfe  <f 

XVIII.  i>.  G4.)  the  Buhjeet  whioh  ih^ 

'  Acoonliii^  to  the  latetii  editor  (Dr.  expound. 

O.  Mailer)  the  suppofled  work  of  Ag»-  ' 
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Greek  geographers,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  a  work  which, 
though  not  strictly  of  a  geographical  characteri  is  so  closely 
connected  with  that  subject  as  to  require  a  place  in  any  leview 
of  its  literary  progress.  This  is  the  Lexicon,  or  as  it  is  com- 
monly termed,  Greographical  Dictionary,  of  Stefhanub  of 
Btzantitjm,  a  compilation  which  has  fiDequently  been  cited  in 
these  pages,  and  to  which  every  writer  on  ancient  geography 
must  occasiuiially  liave  recourse.  Tho  date  of  its  couiposition 
is  unknown,  and  can  only  be  determined  within  approximate 
limits,  but  it  may  probably  be  assigned  to  the  end  of  the  fifth 
or  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.^  Within  less  than  a  century 
after  the  publication  of  the  original  work,  an  epitome  or  abridge- 
ment of  it  was  composed  by  a  grammarian  named  Hermolaus, 
and  it  is  unfortunately  this  abridgement,  and  not  the  original, 
that  has  been  preserved  to  us.  A  few  fiagments  only  of  the 
more  copious  Lexicon  of  Stephanus  himself  haye  been  casually 
preserved,  and  these  suffice  to  show  us  how  much  more 
interesting  and  valuable  the  original  work  would  have  been, 
than  that  which  alone  remains  to  us/  Still  the  essential 
character  of  tho  two  is  the  same.  The  object  of  Stephanus, 
like  that  of  Hermolaus,  was  grammatical,  not  geographical : 
and  while  he  has  transmitted  to  us  the  names  of  many  cities 
and  tribes,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  imknown,  he  has 
done  so  solely  with  the  yiew  of  pointing  out  the  ethnical  or 
adjectiTe  form  of  the  name,  as  sanctioned  by  the  usage  of  the 


'  Concerning  the  date  of  Stephanus 
and  hia  abbreviator  Hermolaus,  I  must 
refer  my  readers  to  Westermann's 
Preface  to  bis  edition;  and  to  the 
article  SxEPHANrs  in  Dr.  Stiiitli'n  Diet, 
of  Biogr.  vol.  ill.  It  is  certain  tliat 
Stephanas  wrote  uftfr  Mnrcianus  of 
Heraclea,  v.  horn  he  frequently  cite* ; 
but  tlie  age  of  that  wriier,  as  already 
olwerved,  oaimot  be  dotwmined  with 
any  certainty. 

*  These  fragments  consist  of :  1.  The 
portkm  €i  tbe  ivork  from  the  article 
Aifiii  to  the  end  of  the  letter  A,  unfor- 
tuoatelv  only  a  few  pageti  in  length, 
which  has  be<»i  aoemautttlly  preeenred 


in  a  M8.  of  tho  Seguerian  Library. 
2.  The  article  'IB-nplcu  Svo,  which  is 
preserved  by  GonMtantinus  Porphyro- 
gt  liituti  (f/e  Administr.  Imp.  c.  23); 
ami,  '6.  An  account  of  Sicily.  (|note(l  by 
the  same  author  (da  Thtuuxt.  ii.  lU), 
which  includes  a  pasMge  from  the 
comic  poet  Alexis  concerning  the  soven 
largost  islands  in  the  world.  All  these 
fragments,  which  are  not  found  in  the 
earlier  e<iitions  of  Stephanus,  have 
been  inserted  iu  their  proper  places  in  • 
the  two  most  recent  editions  by  Wester^ 
mann  (8vo.  Lips.  1898)aad  by  HehMko 
(Beroliu.  imy 
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best  writers.*  Greographical  infoxinatioii*  properly  speaking, 
there  is  generally  none  at  all,  beyond  the  addition  to  each 

name  of  the  coimtry  in  which  the  city  is  situated,  or  the  sea 
in  which  the  island  is  found.  He  tells  us,  for  instance,  that 
Eleutherna  was  a  city  of  Crete,  so  named  from  one  (jf  the 
Ouretes ;  that  the  ethnic  form  was  Eleuthemseus,  but  Eleuther- 
neus  was  also  used ;  that  the  Elisyci  were  a  Ligurian  tribe 
mentioned  by  Hecatcens  that  Elmantica  was  a  city  of  Iberia 
beyond  the  river  IbeniSy  the  name  of  which  was  found  in  the 
third  book  of  Polybins ;  the  ethnic  was  Elmanticns.  In  many 
cases,  indeed  fnller  information  is  giyen,  but  it  has  generally 
reference  only  to  the  grammatical  forms,  or  sometimes  to  the 
name  of  the  fuuiuler  or  to  some  mvthical  Ic^rond  connected 
with  the  name.'  In  the  original  work,  su  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  few  remaining  fragments,  it  seems  that  Stephanns 
generally  cited  the  actual  passages  from  his  authorities,  where 
his  epitomizer  has  contented  himself  with  merely  citing  their 
names,  and  as  his  quotations  range  oyer  a  wide  field,  from 
Hecatflsns  and  Herodotus  to  Strabo  and  Paosanias,  it  is  certain 
that  had  we  the  advantage  of  possessing  his  work  in  its  entirety 
hnndreds  of  passages  from  authors  now  lost  would  in  this 
manner  have  been  preserved  to  us.®   He  would  also  have  no 


*  This  is  shown  even  by  the  title  of 
his  work,  whirli  18  usually  cited  as  'E^ 
yucct.  A  fuller  description  of  it  is  given 
by  the  grammarian  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  tlit-  important  fragment 
beginning  with  i^v/ii;.  He  entitks  it : 
Src^cfrov  'MMWittfoeoS  YiimvfrrwfTannt6- 

Afujy  TTfpl  KoKtuiv  yri<Twv  t(  koI  iSvcoy  5t']- 
/u»y  Tc  Kol  r&Ktev  icai  bfunn/filas  ainui/  koI 
furrw^maiaa  mX  rfiw  ipT^0w  traprryfil' 
i9tnKi6p  r«  iced  roiriKav  Kcd  KTtjrtKwv 
imfutrmir.  These  words  define  exactly 
the  real  purpose  and  object  of  the  work 
of  Stephanus. 

•  Tli(>  citations  from  Hecatseus  arc 
especially  iiuiaerous  in  Stephuniw,  niid 
form  a  lai^e  proportion  of  the  cxtunt 
fragments  of  that  untlior  (sec  Chapter 
V.  p.  136).  But  unfortuuat<ily  these,  as 
priiserTed  in  the  eztMit  epitome,  are 
for  the  most  port  mere  omdm.  It  is 


prolmble  that  in  the  original  work  each 
of  these  names  was  followed  })y  a  brief 
extract  from  the  writings  of  ilecata)us, 
and  such  a  number  uf  extracts,  though 
but  a  line  or  two  in  length,  must  have 
thrown  considerable  light  upon  the 
ohamoter  of  his  matt  and  the  manna 
in  which  the  autlior  treated  his  snhject. 

'  See  for  instance  the  article  on 
.^:igina,  which  ooosists  even  in  the 
abridgement  of  fifteen  lines,  but  is 
almost  wholly  occupied  with  discuMsing 
the  ethnic  forms  and  the  relative  pro* 
priety  of  Aiyttrfirvt,  A iytv*^  AtjwKaSSiit, 
and  AlyiyT}riK6s ;  while  he  erroneously 
calls  it  one  of  the  Cyclados  (!) 

'  To  judge  from  the  analogy  of  the 
few  fragiiu  nts  of  tlic  letter  A,  we  find 
tliat  the  practice  of  Stephanus  was,  in 
regard  to  his  shorter  articles,  to  give 
first  the  name  of  the  city  and  the 
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doubt  transmitted  to  us  a  number  of  notices  of  a  mythological 
or  historical  character,  which  are  not  found  elsewhere;  but 
from  the  Terj  scope  and  purport  of  his  Lexicon,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  we  should  have  derived  ficom  it  little  additiouul 

informution  of  a  geographical  kind. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  bt)rne  in  mind  that  Stcphanus 
himself  was  evidently,  like  most  of  the  Byzantine  grammarians, 
an  uncritical,  though  laborious,  compiler;  and  thougli  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  errors  which  we  find  in  the 
existing  work  are  due  rather  to  the  abbreviator  than  to  the 
original  author,  yet  it  would  be  very  rash  to  confide  too  hastily 
in  his  statements,  even  where  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
they  proceed  from  Stephanus  himselfl  For  his  purpose  it  was 
sufficient  that  he  found  the  name  in  his  original  authority, 
and  cited  it  correctly.  Whether  it  was  derived  from  liecatit'us 
or  Strabo,  from  l*olybins  or  Marcianus,  was  no  matter.  It  is 
certain  that  the  gcu<j:raphical  names  included  in  his  Lexicon 
belong  to  very  dill'erent  periods,  and  were  never  co-existent  at 
one  time :  and  though  he  has  taken  pains  in  some  instances  to 
point  out  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  the  appellations 
of  the  same  cities^  as  well  as  to  distinguish  between  the  cities 
of  the  same  name,  so  numerous  in  Greek  geography,  such  as 
Apollonia,  Heradea,  &c,  these  articles  are  seldom  free  from 
confusion  and  difficulty.* 


oonntry  in  which  it  wtis  situatt d  ;  lu  xt 
a  quotation  from  tsome  author  who  men* 
tiontKl  it,  citing  the  words  of  the  ori- 
ginal; and  tlieu  the  ethnic  form  de- 


far  they  fall  short  of  thow  la  the 
original  work. 
*  See  fhe  diaotuaioii  on  the  diffinrent 

cities  of  the  name  of  Alexandria  in 


rived   from  it.     But  his  (>pitoraizer     Chapter  XII.  p.  464,  and  some  judicious 

Uiiually  omitii  the  quotation,  content-  '  remarks  in  r(*H()ec>t  to  Uioee  called  Afxil- 

ing  himaslf  with  mtrt  ly  citing  the  |  Ionia  M.  Wuddin^ton  (Foyor/e  A»- 
linnio  of  the  autJior  and  hi.-i  IxMik.  miirmHtiqut-  en  A-^ii   Min^tre,  p.  12'J), 

the    articles  Avyiauroff   AuaTos,  aud  .  one  of  the  few  uunu>aiatist«  who  has 

A»^«i--ftnd  compare  them  OS  they  stand  |  appreeiated  Stcphauus  at  his  true 
in  the  epitomi-,  with  the  full  text  as  value.  Great  at»  ban  Keen  the  e  .n- 
giTen  in  Meineku's  edition.     Even     fusiou  introduced  into  uncieut  guu- 

whei«  the  ariiolesfoond  in  the  epitome  j  graphy  by  an  over^rovoranee  for  his 
are  somewhat  fuller  and  more  t  lnl>o-     autli  rity,  it-  eHVet  upon  numisDUktiM 

rate,  such  as  Av^dxtoif  and  Awititnif  t  has  been  still  mure  injurious. 

WO  find  by  a  siamr  oonpaiiion  how  | 
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NOTE  A,  p.  665. 

PBOVINCE  OF  VALENTIA  IN  BRITAIN. 

This  we  learn  with  certainty  from  the  Notitia  Digtiitatiim, 
wliioh  must  have  been  published  soon  after  the  reign  of  Theo- 

dosiufl.  The  provinces  of  Britain  are  there  enumerated  as  follows : 
Maxima  Osasariensis,  Yalentia,  Britannia  Prima,  Britannia  Seoonda, 
Flavia  CsBsarieu.sis.  (^Notit.  Occid.  c.  22.)  But  it  affords  ns  no 
farther  clue.  The  order  followed  is  certainly  not  a  geographioal 
one:  and  the  division  and  limits  of  the  other  four  provinces  are 
alike  unknown  to  us.  As  Dr.  Latham  has  justly  obaenred,  **  We 
do  not  know  the  distribution  and  boundary  of  these  five  provinces, 
though  they  are  often  given  and  are  to  be  found  laid  down  in 
moat  atlaeea  of  Anoient  Geography,  as  if  they  were  as  definitely 
known  as  the  provinces  of  Gaul  or  Spain.  Were  it  certain  that 
the  whole  territory  south  of  the  Wall  was  previously  divided  into 
foTir  provinces,  it  would  be  natural  to  assume  that  Yalentia  was 
the  province  north  of  this,  extending  as  far  as  the  rampart  of 
Antoninus  Pius  :  indeed  it  could  not  well  be  anything  else.  But 
we  know  nothing  of  this  previous  divinion-:  and  it  is  difiieult  to 
understand  the  disposition  of  the  iioman  forces  in  the  island,  and 
the  supremo  importance  attached  to  the  lino  of  the  Wall  of  lladrian 
at  the  date  of  the  Notitia,  if  the  whole  province  of  Yalentia  lay  to 
the  north  of  it.   (See  the  Notit,  Occid,  c.  38.) 


NOTE  B,  p.  666. 

THE  STADIASMUS  OF  THE  OBEAT  SEA. 

At  the  StadiasmuB,  not  having  been  contained  in  the  earlier 
editions  of  the  nunor  Greek  geographers,  is  still  but  little  known, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  give  a  few  specimens  of  the  kind  of 
notices  thus  inserted  for  the  information  of  its  readers.  Thus  we 
find  in  1 14: 

**From  the  HemuBan  Promontory  to  Leuce  Aote  (the  White 
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Shore)  20  stadia.  A  low  and  small  island  lies  there,  distant  from 
the  land  2  stadia.  There  is  a  sheltered  roadstead  (y(f>opfio<;')  for 
merchant  ves.sels,  against  the  west  winds.  But  on  the  land  under 
the  proiuonlory  is  a  spacious  roadstead  for  all  kinds  of  vessels.  A 
temple  of  Apollo,  with  a  celebrated  oracle :  it  has  water  by  the 
side  of  the  temple." 

Again,  §  18:  "From  the  Calaraaium  to  Greeas  Genu  (the  Old 
AVoman's  Knee)  70  stadia.  It  is  a  rugged  promontory,  having  a 
rock  on  the  height :  and  on  the  shore  is  a  tree.  It  has  a  place  of 
anchorage,  and  water  beneath  the  tree.  Beware  of  the  south 
wind.** 

In  §  57  we  find  still  fuller  sailing  directions:  "From  Teuchira 
to  Berenice  are  350  stadia.  The  course  of  navigation  takes  a  bend. 
After  you  have  sailed  6  stadia  you  will  see  a  promontory  standing 
out  towards  the  west.  Off  it  there  lie  bhoals  out  at  sea  :  take  care 
as  you  sail  by  them.  You  will  see  a  little  black  islet.  The 
headland  is  called  Brachea  (the  Shoals) :  it  has  a  place  of  shelter 
on  the  left  for  small  vessels.'* 

Even  with  regard  to  great  oitiM  like  Leptia  and  Carthage, 
partionlar  dlxeetiona  are  given  as  to  hoiw  to  approach  them  and 
where  to  anchor:  and  at  all  the  minor  stations  especial  notioe  is 
taken  of  where  water  will  be  found :  a  point  of  the  highest  im- 
portance in  coasting  along  the  thirrty  shores  of  Africa. 

Snob  a  practical  mannal  for  the  nse  of  navigatofs  is  evidently 
something  quite  different  firom  any  other  existing  Feriplns :  and  it 
is  much  to  he  regretted  that  it  has  not  been  preserved  to  ns  in  a 
complete  fimn.  Bat,  as  mentioned  in  the  text,  the  portions  that 
have  been  preserved  to  us  are  of  very  nneqnal  valne :  the  coasts 
•  of  Syria*  Cilicia,  and  Famphylia  being  described  in  a  snmmary 
and  perfonctoiy  manner,  which  presents  a  great  contrast  to  the 
minute  details  given  in  regard  to  Africa.  Yet  still  even  here  we 
find  not  merely,  names  and  distances  (as  in  other  Peripli),  bnt 
occasional  notices  which  can  only  be  intended  for  the  nse  of  the 
practical  navigator. 

It  is  untotunate  that  we  have  no  due  whatever  to  the  age  of 
this  interesting  docnment.  The  HS.  in  which  it  is  found  (asso- 
ciated with  other  works  of  the  Byzantine  age)  is  pronounced  by 
IC.  Mflller  to  be  of  the  tenth  oentniy :  and  it  seems  probable  that 
the  title  and  the  brief  introduction  prefixed  to  it  were  added  at 
that  period,  or  at  all  events  long  after  the  composition  of  the 

VOI*.  IL  2  X 
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original  work.  This  may  be  safely  pronounced  from  the  internal 
evidence  alone  to  belong  to  an  age  while  tho  Roman  Empire  was 
still  great  and  flourishing  :  the  agreement  of  the  details  with  those 
given  by  Ptolemy  is  indeed  so  close  as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of 
their  being  separated  by  any  very  wide  interval  (jf  time,  and  uu  tJio 
whole  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  work  in  question,  or  some 
portions  of  it  at  least,  may  be  referred  to  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  Dr.  C.  Mailer  would  assign  it  to  the  second  half 
of  that  oentury,  or  between  aj>.  250  and  300.  (See  his  Prolegomena^ 
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CHArTEK  XXXI. 

GEOORAFHT  AFTBB  FTOLEMT. 


BomamorUen, 

§  1.  If  the  Greek  literature  of  the  three  centuries  which 
followed  the  a^e  of  Ptolemy  presents  us  with  no  geographical 
work  leally  deserving  that  name,  and  has  nothing  to  show  but 
meagre  abridgements  and  clumsy  compilations,  still  more  was 
this  the  case  with  the  contemporary  Latin  liteiatuze.  We 
haye  already  seen  how  little  disposition  the  Romans  evinced 
eyen  in  their  best  days  to  cultivate  this  branch  of  study,  and 
how  &r  even  Pliny  himself  was  from  possessing  any  true  con- 
ception of  scientific  geography.  Unfortunately  his  encyclo- 
paedic work,  from  the  great  mass  of  materials  which  it  contained, 
became  the  storehouse  from  which  almost  all  later  writers  were 
content  to  draw ;  and  even  the  geographical  portion  of  it — 
imperfect  as  it  really  was — came  to  be  regarded  as  the  basis 
of  all  subsequent  treatises  on  this  subject  At  the  same  time 
the  decline  in  the  general  spirit  and  tone  of  literature,  which 
80  strongly  marked  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  of  the 
Ghrifltiaii  era,  extended  its  influence  to  this  branch  also,  and 
it  is  difficult  for  anything  to  be  conceived  more  destitute  of 
literarjr  merit  than  the  few  works  that  remain  to  attest  the 
condition  of  geographical  science — if  such  a  name  can  be 
applied  to  it — during  this  period. 

Of  these  by  far  the  best  known  is  that  of  Solinus,  who 
appears  to  have  flourished  in  the  third  century,^  and  who 

>  This  appears  to  be  well  establUhed  i  to  his  valnable  edition  (Solini  CoOec- 

on  the  internal  evidence  of  the  work  tama  Utrum  MemorabiUum,  Berolin. 

it.s«'lf;  though  we  have  no  clue  to  its  1864),  in  which  he  lia«  for  the  first 

exact  date.   Bee  the  article  Solisds  in  time  presented  Solintu  to  the  reader  in 

Dr.  Smith's  DieL  of  Biograohg^  voL  iiL  mi  Mitiientio  mkI  Intelligible  fitn. 
end  the  Prolcgomenn  of  M.  Mowmnep 
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conceived  the  idea — by  no  means  an  unhappy  one,  had  it  been 
better  executed — of  recasting  the  work  of  Plinj  in  a  different 
fonn  and  arrangement,  so  as  to  present  a  general  geog^phical 
dewsription  of  the  world,  inserting  under  the  head  of  each 
oonntiy  notioea  of  its  more  interesting  and  chaiacteristic  pio> 
dnctions,  whether  animalij,  phints,  or  minerals.'  Unfortitnately 
his  ideas  of  geography  were  of  the  rudest  kind,  and  where  he 
has  not  copied  riiny  almost  literally,  his  forms  of  exprciisiou 
are  often  such  as  could  scarcely  convey  the  slightest  notion  of 
the  geographical  position  or  relations  of  the  countries  to  which 
he  refers.  His  principal  object  indeed  was  evidently  to  collect 
all  "the  remarkable  things"  that  he  could,  with  a  view  to 
interest  his  reader,'  and  the  geographical  feimework  in  which 
they  were  set,  was  regarded  merely  as  a  conyenient  mode  of 
arrangement. 

By  fat  the  largest  part  both  of  his  facts  and  fictions  respect- 
ing natural  history — ^probably  nine-tenths  of  the  whole — are 

taken  directly  from  Pliny;*  and  the  same  thing  is  the  cas(% 
even  more  universally,  with  his  geographical  statements.  He 
has  indeed  not  unfrequently  had  recourse  to  the  earlier 
authority  of  Mela,  but  the  passages  which  he  copies  from  that 
author  almost  all  relate  to  the  manners  and  customs,  or  other 
local  peculiarities  of  the  nations  mentioned,  rather  than  to 
questions  of  a  strictly  geographical  character. 


»  Tims  bo  crives  a  full  accyunt  of 
elcpbanta  (taken,  as  usual,  entirely 
iirom  Pliny)  in  ootinectton  with  Mfture- 
tania:  of  biars  under  the  head  of 
Kumidia:  of  lions,  hvnuas  and  ser- 
pents imder  Africa ;  of  tigers  and  pan- 
thers in  Hyrcania;  of  deer  in  Scythia  ; 
of  cranes  in  Thrace ;  of  pearls  in  Ta- 
probane ;  of  corul  in  the  Ligurian  Sea, 
ius.  In  8ome  instaooes  this  association 
is  purdy  iirliitnirv,  as  where  he  de- 
8crib<  8  wulvcH  Hiid  lynxes  in  Italy,  or 
horses  in  Cappudocin ;  in  other  cases 
it  is  of  a  vt;ry  fanciful  kind  :  thus  he 
takes  occasion  to  detK-ribe  quails  and 
their  migrations,  in  oannexiun  with 
Delort,  ^)t•oau^^('  it  was  once  called  Or- 
tygia ;  and  sUll  more  straugely  treats 


of  partridges  and  their  haUis  under 
Bceotia,  because  none  are  found  there ! 

*  The  original  title  of  his  work  was 

CoUectanea  Rerum  MemoralAlium.** 
That  of  Polyhistor,  b^  which  il  is  more 

Senerally   Imown,  is,  according  to 
Inmnuen,  an  invention  of  later 
marianSf  and  the  preface  which 
panies  it  ia  suppoaititiuus. 

*  M.  Mommsen  has  taken  the  _ 
(for  which  all  readers  of  Solinua  will 
be  deeply  grateftd  to  him)  to  insert  in 
the  mMgin  of  ea<  h  pug(>  of  bia  edition 
a  rcftrenco  to  Pliny  fur  all  ])as8agea 
and  statements  derived  from  lum  bj 
Bolinus,  so  that  the  student  can  see  at 
a  glance  how  Uttto  tbeie  is  that  ia  nol 
so  derived. 
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§  2.  Among  the  very  few  instances  in  which  Soliniu  has 

added  anything  that  is  not  either  in  Pliny  or  Mela,  is  his  notice 
of  the  British  Islands,'*  concerning  wliicli.  as  wo  know,  so  largo 
a  mass  of  information  must  have  been  available  in  his  day 
which  was  unknown  to  his  earlier  authorities.  Tet  what  he 
has  added  is  at  onoe  scanty  and  of  veiy  little  value.  He  has 
indeed  pieserred  to  ns  one  name  not  found  in  any  other  ancient 
writer— that  of  the  island  of  Thanet  (Tanatus) ;  *  but  on  the 
other  hand  he  describes  the  land  of  the  Silures  as  on  island, 
separated  from  that  of  the  Dumnonii  by  a  stormy  sea,  while 
his  account  of  Irehuul  (Hibernia)  is  principally  taken  from 
Mela»  though  he  notices  the  peculiarity — not  found  in  the 
earlier  geographer — of  its  being  free  from  snakes.  From  what 
authority  he  derived  the  strange  tale  of  Ulysses  having  visited 
the  extreme  angle  of  Caledonia^  and  dedicated  an  altar  there^ 
with  a  Greek  inscription,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine.'  The 
only  natural  production  of  the  British  Islands,  which  he  con- 
desci'uds  to  mention  is  the  stone  called  "  gagates,"  evidently 
no  other  than  jet,  which  was  known  to  lliuy  only  as  coming 
from  Lycia,"  but  was  found  to  be  much  more  abundant  in 
Britain.*  No  mention  is  made  of  tin»  but  he  elsewhere  repeats 
the  statement  of  Pliny  concerning  British  pearls.^ 
In  respect  to  the  Seres  and  the  nature  of  silk,  he  simply 


»  c.  22. 

*  Thia  had  been  obliterated  in  the 
earlier  editions,  owing  to  the  corruption 
of  th«  M88.  in  which  the  name  was 
written  Adtanatns,  hut  thvrv  oam  be  no 
doubt  that  M.  MomiutK-n  hiui  restored 
the  traemeMiinK,  **  AtTanatasinfliik,'' 
Ac. 

'  The  passage  found  in  the  ordinary 
editions  of  Bonniui  (e.g.  the  Bipont  of 
1794)  oonoeriiin^  Thuk-nnd  tht*  voviige 
thither,  o-^  w<  11  us  the  Orcades  and 
Uebudes,  ia  uudoubUdly  an  interpo- 
lation of  luueh  later  date.  See  Monun- 
len's  I'rolegomtna,  pp.  xlfiL-xliz. 

•  jtf.A.xxxvL  i  141. 
Thronghoiii  his  work  fioliniH  is 

eipeeiallj  diligent  in  nottdng  eU  the 


perns  nml  precious  stones  thnt  wore 
found  in  eiicli  couutry :  and  has  iuoor- 
porated  a  great  part  of  the  portion  of 
Pliny's  work  devoted  to  this  8ui>jcct 
Wo  hnve  noticed  the  same  tendeney  in 
Dionysiujj  i'eriegeteii ;  and  the  j>o<  tieal 
treatise  on  precious  stoneti  {At0iKd%  ah* 
sunily  ascribtd  in  ()r{»heus,  in  rejiUy  a 
pmducttoQ  of  the  second  or  third  cen- 
tury after  Ohrist  This  exoesiiTe  ititer- 
e»t  in  the  subject  of  gems,  Mn  nis  to 
have  continued  throughout  the  middle 
ages,  and  a  poetical  treatise  oonoeming 
them  by  a  monk  Dame<l  Marbodus  in 
the  11th  century  is  for-the  most  part  a 
direct  paraphrajie  from  Solinus.  (See 
King  On  AtiHgu  PP-  880-428.) 
•e.2S.  >o.58|S28. 
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repeats  the  statements  of  Pliny,  without  the  smallest  indica- 
tion of  the  gieatly  increased  information  on  the  sabjeot 
possessed  by  Marinns  and  Ptolemy.  Nor  does  he  mention  the 
Binm,  or  allude  to  the  existence  of  the  vast  regions  in  the 
Indian  Sea  beyond  the  Gkmges.  Not  a  trace  is  indeed  to  be 
fonnd  throughout  his  work  of  any  acquaintance  with  that  of 
the  great  Alexandrian  geographer :  nor  is  there  any  evidence 
of  liis  having  made  use  of  a  single  Greek  writer.  It  is  more 
extraordinary  that  while  the  great  bulk  of  his  work  is  compiled 
bodily  fsom  Pliny — sometimes  in  the  yeiy  words  of  the 
original,  more  frequently  paraphrased  in  his  own  harbaroos 
and  ohecure  style — ^he  neyer  alludes  to  his  obligations  to  that 
author,  although  he  repeatedly  refers  by  name  to  earlier  writers, 
with  whom  he  was  undoubtedly  acquainted  only  through  the 
medium  of  Pliny.^ 

But  with  all  its  defects  the  compilation  of  Solinus  obtained 
such  popularity  in  its  day,  as  to  replace  to  a  considerable 
extent  its  more  voluminous  original,  and  it  will  be  found  on 
examination  that  the  greater  part  of  the  later  compilers,  such 
as  TsidoruB  and  Martianus  Capella,  through  whom  the  learning 
of  Pliny  passed  into  the  middle  ages,  derived  their  informa- 
tion principally  from  Solinus,  and  not  directly  from  Pliny 
himsel£*  The  barbarous  style  of  our  author  with  its  perpetual 
distortions,  and  attempts  at  rhetorical  grandiloquence,  so 
repulsiTe  to  a  scholar  at  the  present  day,  doubtiess  on  the 
contrary  contributed  greatly  to  the  favour  his  work  enjoyed 
during  the  centuries  that  followed  its  publication. 

In  one  respect  Solinus  shows  a  marked  approach  to  a  well- 
established  point  of  geographical  nomenclature  in  later  times, 
by  the  use  of  the  term  ''mediterranean"  to  designate  the 


'  A  Btrikin^  example  of  thin  is  found 
in  his  description  of  Mount  Atlas  (o. 
94:\  wlMfe,  after  giving  many  parti- 
culars poncerninfj  tlmt  mountain  nnd 
its  neighbotirliood.  the  whole  of  whicli 
are  U&en  from  Pliny,  ho  proceeds  to 
cite  tho  "  Punici  libri "  of  Hanno,  and 
the  Boman  annals  ("noetri  annales," 


evidently  referring  to  Polybius,  who  ia 
somewhat  strangely  termed  by  Pliuy 
**annaliiim  oonditor"),  as  well  as 
workH  of  Juba  nnd  Surtouius  Paulinns, 
as  if  he  had  himself  derivid  his  state- 
ments from  thoee  authorities. 

'  Bee  Manunank's  ProUgomeiM  and 
his  notes. 
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chain  of  inland  seaa  extending  from  the  Strait  of  the  Columns 
to  the  interior  of  the  Poutiis  Euxiuus.  lie  does  not  indeed  as 
yet  use  it  as  a  proper  name  *  for  the  great  inland  sea  so  called 
in  modern  times,  which  he  still  designates  only  as  "  nostrum 
mare  " :  but  it  would  soon  come  to  be  employed  in  that  re- 
stricted and  definite  sense,  when  once  its  use  was  admitted  as 
a  geographical  term.  The  first  extant  author  who  employs  it 
distinctly  as  a  proper  name  is  Isidomsy  who  wrote  in  the 
seventh  oentory : '  and  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  to  a 
great  extent  copied  Solinns. 

§  3.  The  historians  of  the  declining  period  of  the  Roman 
Empire  are  almost  as  defective  as  the  geograpliers :  and  we 
could  hardly  expect  to  find  any  geographical  notices  of 
interest  in  ihe  gossiping  and  desultory  biographies  of  the 
Bomau  Emperors  extant  under  the  name  of  the  Writers  of 
Augustan  History,  or  the  meagre  abridgements  of  Eutropius 
and  Sextns  Bufus.  But  there  is  one  writer  who  forms  a  com- 
plete exception  to  this  character:  Ammtanub  Mabgbllihub, 
notwithstanding  his  inflated  style  and  tendency  to  rhetorical 
exaggeration,  possessed  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  true  his- 
torian/ and  among  others  he  was  thoroughly  sensible  of  the 
close  connection  between  history  and  geogra})hy,  and  the 
necessity,  both  to  the  render  and  writer  of  history,  of  a  clear 
comprehension  of  the  geographical  relations  of  the  countries 


*  This  is  evident,  notwithstinding 
that  the  nnme  is  writtt  n  in  tho  ejirlior 
editions  of  iSoliuuii  innii  tho  Aldiuo 
downwards  with  ft  0^>ital  U  tter.  But 
in  the  first  paaaigo  wh(  n;  the  name 
oocura  (o.  18),  it  is  introduced  with 
Mfetenoe  to  tbe  Eaxine  (**  QoooiuB  in 
Ptrnticis  rebus  Bumnn.  non  f  rit  omit- 
teadum  unde  mediterrunea  maria  cuput 
toUftnt  ")*  where  ute  of  the  plnnl, 
as  well  as  the  general  sense,  show 
olearlj  tliat  it  is  meant  only  to  deuig- 
nete  ^the  inland  eees"  generally,  as 
opposed  to  tho  external  (Joean.  This 
is  still  more  clearly  tteen  in  tho  other 
passage  (c  23,  §  13),  where,  imme* 
dtetely  after  ming  the  phnwe  of  **ikM' 


j  tnim  mare  "  as  applied  to  the  sea  ed- 
joininj;  the  Straits  ("  8e<l  Onditinum 
fretuiu  .  .  .  Atl.uiticos  estus  in  nos- 

I  trunt  mare  diacidio  inuniltit  orbis  he 
adds  "  nam  Oeeanus  .  .  .  mixtosm^dt- 

I  terranet4  einibtu  qnm  ad  usque  Ori- 

I  entem  propeUit'* 

riiny  fre<pientl y  uso'^  tho  tenn  "  mo- 

.  diterraneiis/'  but  always  in  the  sifut- 

I  floation  of  **  iniaiid,''  as  opposed  to 
"  niaritinie     and  this  is  the  only  wnse 

I  in  which  the  word  is  found  in  oUssioal 
aathora. 

*  Orifp'nfn,  xiii.  16,  p.  181. 

*  U'lH  merits  are  repeaiedlj  acknow* 
I  Icdged  by  Gibbon. 
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of  which  he  is  relating  the  vicissitudes.  We  have  already 
seen  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  his  account  of  the 
campaign  of  Juliao  against  the  Persians,  of  which  he  was  not 
only  the  contemporary*,  hnt  the  eye-witness :  *  but  besides  this 
he  takes  occasion  from  time  to  time  to  give  a  general  geogra- 
phical sketch  of  the  countries,  which  were  the  theatre  of  the 
>vars  that  he  is  about  to  relate.  He  has  indeed  in  some 
cases  carried  this  practice  to  a  very  iirmecessary  extent.  Thus 
before  narrating  the  wars  of  Julian  in  Gaul,  which  were  in 
tact  confined  to  the  defence  of  the  German  frontier,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  give  a  complete  and  tolerably  detailed  description  of 
the  whole  of  Gaul,  with  its  division  into  provinces,  its  rivers 
and  other  natural  featnres,  and  especially  the  passes  by  .which 
it  commnnicated  with  Italy,  on  occasion  of  which  he  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  pass  of  the  Oottian  Alps  (the  Mont 
Gen^vre)  which  has  every  appearance  of  being  derived  from 
personal  observation.®  Again  in  connection  with  the  wars  of 
Constant  ins  in  the  East  he  gives  a  succinct  but  systematic 
account  of  the  provinces  of  Syria  and  Cilicia  ;®  and  ushers  in 
the  last  campaign  of  Julian  by  a  general  review  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Persian  Empire,  and  the  geography  of  Asia  from 
the  Osspian  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  borders  of  Arabia.^ 
Still  more  uncalled  for  is  a  diffbse  description  of  the  Enxine 
Sea  and  the  snnonnding  regions,  which  he  has  introduced 
on  occssion  of  Julian's  progress  through  Constantinople  to  the 
East :  *  his  real  object  being  evidently  to  take  the  opportunity 
of  relating  the  fables  connected  with  the  Argonauts,  the 
Amazons,  etc. 


'  Bebidea  tUia  we  leam  from  himself 
fhakAminiBiras  serred  under  UnicinuB, 

one  of  the  generals  of  Constantiu.s,  ht.th 
in  Gaul  and  in  thu  East  from  a.d.  350 
to  360 :  and  that  he  was  at  Antloch  in 
871  under  the  rei^'ii  of  Valens.  It  was 
probably  not  till  alter  the  death  of 
Vftlens  in  378  that  he  settled  at  Rome 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  oom|ioaitiun 
of  his  history.  This  was  comprised  in 
81  boolu,  ot  which  thu  thitt  13  aro  lost 


Fortunately  thoee  which  remain  oom> 
prise  the  whole  period  with  whioh 
Ammianus  himself  was  oontcmpomry. 

*  XT.  10.  He  calls  it  the  "  via  media, 
el  eompendlaria  nnn^ue  celebiiaf* 
and  j)r(>ceed8  to  notice  otJior  parses  and 
give  an  account  of  the  paaiage  of  Han- 
nibal, whloh  ia  however  utterly  con- 
fused and  nninteUigible. 

*  «iv.  8. 

*  siiiL  6.  •  ladL  8. 
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Bat  we  gladly  excnse  an  «Ror  which  is  certainly  on  the 
Tight  tide,  and  we  cannot  but  segiet  that  the  description 
which  he  had  in  like  manner  giren  of  Britain  in  one  of  his 
earlier  books  should  be  lost  to  ns.'  .It  coold  hardly  haye 

failed  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  obscure  questions  con- 
nected with  the  northern  nations  of  the  island,  and  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  Caledonians,  who  occupied  those  regions 
in  the  second,  and  apparently  still  in  the  third  century,*  had 
now  disappeared  and  their  place  was  taken  by  tribes  whose 
names  were  previously  unknown — the  Picti,  the  Scotti,  and 
the  AttacottL*  It  is  singular  also  that  he  has  omitted  to  give 
any  similar  introduction  to  the  war  of  Theodoeius  in  Manre- 
tania;*  a  province  with  which  his  readers  might  naturally  be 
assumed  to  be  less  familiar  than  with  Thrace  or  Egypt,  both  of 
which  he  has  described  at  considerable  length. 

§  4.  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  admitted  that  the  execution 
of  these  parts  of  the  work  of  Ammianus  is  far  from  correspoud- 
ing  with  the  justness  of  their  conception.  The  names  that  he 
enumerates  are  often  selected  almost  at  random,  and  do  not 
follow  any  geographical  order :  while  he  occasionally  falls  into 
the  same  enor  as  Pliny»  by  introducing  into  his  lists  of  nations 
and  tribes  names  long  extinct  or  obsolete,  associated  with 


*  xxviu  8,  §  4.  He  had  at  the  samo 
time  given  a  full  account  of  the  Auo 
tuations  of  the  Ocean,  meaning  doubt- 
less the  tides,  though  he  strangely 
calls  them  "  motwadolflioeixtis  etaene- 
acenlia  Oceani.'* 

We  learn  from  Ammianuja  that 
London,  which  ho  generally  chIIh  "  T/m- 
diniam,"  bore  in  his  day  the  official  title 
of  Augusta  (xxviii.  S,  §  1).  It  is  wortfa 
notice  nl^  that  at  this  time  Britain 
furuislied  large  quantities  of  com  for 
the  supply  of  the  legiom  on  the  Bhine 
(xviii.  2.  §  3). 

*  Dion  GMBiu«»  who  waa  a  contem- 
porary of  8efen»,biit  cHd  not  write  hie 
historv  till  after  a.d.  220,  appears  to 
have  known  of  no  other  tribes  in  the 
north  of  Britain  than  the  Caledonians 
and  the  Mfeatie,  who  apparently  nrcu- 
pied  the  aoothem  pMrt  of  Soofclaod 


qOkn.  Cass.  IzzrL  11-18;  and  ne 
•bore,  p.  647). 

*  The  Attaootti,  who  are  termed  by 
Ammianiu  (xxvit.  8,  §  5)  "bellicoaa 

hominum  natio,"  are  not  mentioiiKl  hy 
any  other  hititorian  or  geographer,  but 
we  learn  from  the  Notitia  that  thej 
were  empIoy<  d  hy  the  Romans  as 
auxiliaries  in  (tiiiil;  and  8t.  Jerome, 
who  had  seen  th<  m  in  this  capacity, 
bears  personal  testimony  t^)  their  fero- 
city, and  even  to  their  cannibal  pro- 
penrities  fHieronym.  adm.  JkmSm.  IL  p. 
335).  Gibbon,  who  cit(  s  this  stato- 
meut  from  Jerome,  adds  that  he  sees 
no  leasoD  to  qnestioo  hit  Tsradty  (chkp. 
jurr.  note  117). 

•  xxix.  c.  5.  It  would  appear,  h<»w- 
ever,  from  a  notice  in  §  18,  that  he  had 
given  a  general  dcecriptioa  of  Africa  in 
a  pievioue  (Mt  of  hie  work,  now  lost 
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those  of  races  that  had  only  recently  appeued  on  the  Roman 
frontien.  Thus  we  find  him  enmnerating  among  the  Scythian 
tribes  adjoining  the  Pains  Msootis,  the  lasyges*  Boxolani,  and 
Alani,  all  of  them  appellations  of  lecent  date,  together  with 
the  Melanchlsni,  G^loni,  and  Agathyrsi,  who  were  known 
almost  entirely  from  the  earlier  Greek  geu<rrapher8.^  At  other 
tiiiK'8  his  information  is  derived  partly  from  Ptolemy  and 
partly  from  Pliny,  and  presents  a  curious  combination  of  the 
two.  Thus  his  account  of  the  Seres  is  taken  almost  literally 
iiom  Pliny,  but  lus  notice  of  their  possessing  large  and  opulent 
cities,  of  which  he  mentions  Sera,  Asmira,  Issedon,  and  Aspa- 
rata,  can  only  be  derived  from  Ptolemy.*  Thronghont  his 
geographical  descriptions  indeed  he  appears  to  have  frequently 
availed  himself  of  the  more  extensive  infonnation  derived 
from  the  Alexandrian  geographer :  in  which  respect  he  pre- 
sents a  favourable  contrast  to  most  of  the  other  Boman  writers 
on  geographical  subjects. 

But  far  more  valuable  than  these  episodes  of  a  distinctly 
geograpliical  character,  are  those  in  which  Ammianns  has 
given  us  descriptions  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
different  nations  that  were  at  this  time  pressing  upon  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Boman  Empire,  with  most  of  which  he  had  himself 
become  acquainted  in  the  course  of  his  military  services. 
Among  these  may  be  particularly  mentioned  his  account  of 
the  Huns  and  their  neighbours  the  Alani,  both  of  them  at  this 
time  among  the  most  formidable  foes  of  Rome,*  as  well  as  his 
brief  notices  of  the  Sarmatians  and  Quadi,^  and  of  the  Sara- 
ceni,  under  which  appellation  he  includes  all  the  nomad  tribes 


y  xxii.  8,  §  31.  I  precise  mmilarity  of  their  mannera  and 

•  xxiii.  6,  §§  G(J,  07.  TVuiy  mciUious  customs  would  aeem  to  render  it  pro- 
nOfl^Mstof  the  Servfl,  and  had  evidently  hnble  that  the  Qutidi  aa  well  ee  Uw 
no  p^eogmpliical  informatioDOOaiOeniillg  SarnintinnR  were  a  Slavonian  race.  On 
their  country  at  ail.  the  other  band  they  are  found  at  an 

*  zzzL  2.  Hie  peesing  notice  in  earlier  period  etmeteiitW  eeaoofaitBd 
anntlier  passage,  that  the  Alani  were  with  the  Marconianni,  who  wero  c«  r- 
the  wiiuo  p<wple aa  bad  been  previouflly  taiiUy  a  German  tribe  (see  Chapter 
eelled  Maei^etM.ie  certainly  worttkleM  XXX.  p.  646).  The  Mefoooiaani  are 


ill  nil  i  (lni()<^mpliic4il  point  of  view. 
'  xvii.  12.    Ilia  atateoieut  of  the 
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of  Aiabsy  or  what  we  ahonld  call  at  the  present  day  the 
BedouiitB — a  people^  as  he  zemarks,  equally  undesirable  as 
Mends  or  enemies.*  The  name,  as  he  himself  tells  ns,  had 

only  recently  come  to  be  employed  in  this  wide  sense,  and 
corresponded  to  the  Greek  term  Scenitae,  or  "dwellers  in 
tents,"  *  Another  national  appellation  which  was  at  this  time 
used  in  a  much  more  extensive  sense  than  was  known  to  the 
earlier  geographers,  was  that  of  the  Blemmyes,  a  name  which 
he  applies  to  all  the  Nubians,  or  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of 
the  Nile  aboye  the  cataracts.*  In  the  general  onslaught  of 
nations  upon  the  Boman  Empire  even  these  rode  and  feeble 
barbarians  had  rendered  themselyes  foimidable  to  the  neigh- 
bouring proyince  of  Egypl 

§  5.  It  is  singular  that  while  the  fourth  century  produced 
no  geographical  treatise  in  prose  of  the  slightest  merit,  it  is 
marked  by  more  than  one  poem  connected  with  that  subject. 
Foremost  among  these  we  may  place  the  work  of  Avienus^* 
entitled  a  Description  of  the  World,  which  is  however  nothing 
more  than  a  paraphrase,  or  free  translation,  of  the  Periegesis 
of  Dionysius.  The  popularity  of  that  work  in  the  original 
language,  and  the  loye  for  abridgements  and  summary  treatises 
which  so  strongly  characterized  the  period,  were  eyidently  the 


'  xiv.  4.  "  X(M'  nmici  unquain  nobis 
nec  bofites  optaudL" 

*  xxii.  19^  I  2.  *«8oeiiitu  Anbas 
quos  Siimocnos  nnnc  npfH'llamus.'* 
The  tmme  u  not  found  in  Pliny,  and 
tmly  appean  hi  Ptolemy  (vi.  7,  §  21 ) 
tliat  of  11  8ulK)r(linato  and  local  tribe; 
but  it  is  frequently  uaed  by  the  writers 
of  (the  Angnstan  hiftoryiii  the  Mune 
manner  as  it  is  employed  by  AmmianuH, 
especially  during;  the  wars  of  Aureliaa 
in  the  £ast. 

«  ziT.  4,  §  8:  xxiL  15.  §24.  The 
Blemmyes  were  known  to  Eratosthenes, 
and  are  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  one  of 
tiie  tribes  on  the  Upper  Nile ;  but  they 
were  at  this  timo  sul)j<'rt  to  the  Ethi- 
opians, and  he  treatu  them  all  u8  feeble 
and  powerless  nations  (xvii.  1,  pp.  786, 
819).  But  under  the  Roman  Empire 
we  find  them  among  the  nations  over 
whioh  AvreUaa  au  Piobnt  did  not 


disdain  to  triumph  (Vopiao.  AunUan, 

33  :  Frobuf,  19;. 

'  His  name  at  fall,  as  givmi  in  the 
MSS.  is  Ruftjs  FestuH  Aviomis.  Xntliiiig 
is  directly  known  concerning  him,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  he  v  the  same 
person  who  cnmprwod  a  poetical  treatise 
on  astronomy,  bearing  the  same  relation 
h>  the  Phenomena  of  Amtos  that  his 
PeriegCHiH  iloes  to  that  of  Dionydns, 
and  the  author  of  this  last  work  cer- 
tainly flourished  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fourth,  or  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  (hoo  the  article  Avienis  in 
Dr.  Smith  s  Biogr.  Dirt.  vol.  i.).  'J'ho 
poems  of  Avienua  are  published  by 
Wernsdorf  in  the  5tl»  voltimo  of  his 
Poetffi  Latini  Minores ;  and  his  para- 
phrase of  Dionysius  is  contained  aUo 
in  the  cditionR  of  that  work  bj  Ben- 
hardy  and  C.  Miiller. 
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motives  that  prompted  him  to  the  task.  His  work  is  not 
indeed  a  mere  translation,  for  he  has  omitted  some  passageSy 
while  he  has  extended  and  amplified  others,  and  occasionally 
inserted  lines,  and  eyen  short  passages,  to  which  there  is 
nothing  corresponding  in  the  originaL  Most  of  these  additions 
are  howeyer  inserted  obyionsly  only  for  the  sake  of  poetical 
ornament — as  where,  after  noticing  the  destruction  of  the 
Nasaniones  by  the  lloman  arms,*'  he  proceeds  to  expatiate  oii 
the  invincihle  character  of  tiiose  arms,  which  had  been  carried 
to  the  Danube  and  the  Khone,  and  had  inflicted  grieyous 
losses  on  the  ^'marsh-dwelling  Grermans."  He  very  rarely 
attempts  to  introduce  any  of  the  increased  geographical  know- 
ledge attainable  in  his  day,  or  to  correct  any  of  the  errors  of 
his  original  author.  One  of  the  yery  few  cases  in  which  he 
has  done  this  is  in  regard  to  the  sources  of  the  Bhine  and  the 
Danube,  concerning  which,  as  well  as  the  Alps,  Dionysius  had 
but  very  imperfect  notions.  But  his  translator  not  only 
describes  the  Alps  in  general  in  two  characteristic  lines,  but 
adds  that  it  was  in  the  midst  of  their  rocks  and  clifts  "  where 
the  mist-clad  Adulas  supports  the  clouds  on  its  summit,"  that 
the  Hhine  took  its  rise,  and  flowed  ftom  thence  to  the  northern 
Ocean  ;  while  the  Danube  had  its  source  in  Mount  Abnoba 
and  held  its  conrse  towards  the  esst  tiU  it  entered  the  £axine 
by  fiye  mouths.' 

§  6.  Here  therefore  we  haye  a  distinct  case  where  the  Latin 
poet  has  introduced  two  new  names  and  two  definite  geogra- 
phical facts,  which,  though  familiar  to  the  Homnns  in  his  day, 
had  been  unknown  to  the  author  whom  h(^  was  t'ollowinir.  It 
is  unfortunately  almost  the  only  one.    We  liavo  seen  how 


Vertico  qua  uu))es  nebulosua  ftildt  AdalaSi 
Urgot  aqua%  gbvaMpM  lapn  rotak 

molem 


•  vv.  305-312.   Dionysius  has  only 
two  lines  on  this  subject,  vv.  209,  210. 

'  It  may  be  worth  while  to  extract  '  curgarsTooewU  donee  bomlto  in  andM 
the  lines  concerning  the  Alps  and  the  UBaaletcatoripernuBpiiasnBonflac 

source  of  the  Bhiue  as  a  specimen  of  j 

the  nmnner  in  which  OUT  Mithor  treftts  j  rpj^^  ^^^^  j^y^^^y^  doubtless 
his  subject.  dorived  from  Pliny  (iv.  12,  §79);  but 

Mec  procul  hinc  rigidis  insurgunt  ruplbus     that  of  Adulaa  Ih  \vM  foiiii-l  in  that 

^n^muMdiem  oelMiosa  vertk*  oraiint.  I  though  known  to  fc>LmU>  as  well 


■■■J  dioa  oelaojug*  verUce  CTmiint.  .  , 

Pow  Inter  aM*M«tsiissoiiaiiti>Bli«wab     I  at  Ftoiemy. 
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yague  and  imperfect  were  the  notions  entertained  by  Dionysins 
concerning  tlie  western  regions  of  Europe,  and  his  translator 
has  done  abnosi  nothing  to  throw  light  upon  them.'  The  same 
remark  applies  to  another  yersion  of  the  same  Greek  original, 
made  in  the  sizih  oentory  hj  the  celebrated  grammarian 
FnisoiANUBy  whidi  differs  materially  in  character  from  that  of 
Avienus,  but  is  eqnally  deroid  of  geographical  interest.  This 
later  version  is  in  general  much  more  closely  translated  than 
that  of  Avienns :  it  is  in  fact  a  translation  and  not  a  paraphrase : 
but  the  author  has  insert* d  from  time  to  time  brief  notices  of 
remarkable  objects  or  curiosities  in  the  countries  described, 
taken  for  the  most  part  from  Solinus»*  and  like  the  greater 
part  of  that  author's  treatise,  without  anj  direct  bearing  upon 
geographical  knowledge.  The  most  interesting  of  these 
passages  is  one  in  which  he  speaks  of  some  cayes  in  the  lofty 
mountains  of  Maoedonia»  in  which  the  presence  of  oyster-shells 
was  a  clear  proof  of  the  extent  of  the  universal  deluge.^ 

§  7.  Another  work  of  Avienus  is  in  one  respect  of  more 
value  than  his  Descriptio  Orbis  Terrfe,  as  it  has  some  pre- 
tension to  originality,  though  miserably  defective  in  method 
and  real  insight  into  his  subject.  It  would  indeed  be  difficult 
to  conceiye  anything  more  confused  and  confusing  than  the 
fragment  which  remains  to  us  of  this  work.  The  author's 
object,  as  he  tells  us  at  the  beginning,  was  to  giye  to  one 
Probns,  to  whom  the  poem  is  addressed,  a  dear  notion  of  the 


•  Seethelinea  immediately  prrct  ding 
those  quoted  in  the  preceding  note; 
wbere  8pain,  Qaul,  and  Gennany  are 
dispoaed  of  in  ten  linea  (vv.  414-424), 
followed  by  three  concerning  tlie  fabu- 
lons  Eriilanu3.  Even  oonceming  the 
British  labuida  he  adda  no  infimnatfon 
stall. 

•  Dr.  C.  Miiller,  with  hia  usual  dili- 
gence haa  pointed  out  all  the  piiggages 
thus  intercalated  by  Prisciuu.  {Gtogr. 
Orxci  Minoretf  torn,  ii.  Frolegontena, 
p.  rxz.) 

'  Ah  til  in  pii8«»gc,  from  tlio  nio<le  of 
ita  oooorreaoe  ha^  been  overlooked  by 
iDosfc  writenoD  geology,  I  bcra  inaail  It 


Locrtdb  Inde  MtUB  anoitar  ngloDis  alMa 
TbcaMlla,  «t  tMm  Itantaai  cam  maealbm 

altia: 

Sub  ciOas  Kcopulin  UngentM  vertlce  orlam 
b|rt  liic.oL'  v<  tt-rl>  servant  inslKnia  cladis: 
Kiutbu^  III  iii>  <lii)*  UTrarum  naiiiqiD-  vldentur 
Osirea  nuirli  il>us  mccata  laUnUbus  em«; 
l>Uuvium  UtebTM  dederat  qood  j>iaclbtw  U>is. 

VT.  asiHsa. 

The  fact  of  murine  ahcIU  being  found 
iiihind  &r  from  the  aea  had  been  notieed 
by  yarious  aiirirnt  writirs;  among 
othen  by  Ovid  {MeUimorph.  xv.  264X 
but  tliia  iat  ao  fitr  aa  I  know,  the  lint 
attempt  to  connect  that  phenomenon 
with  an  nDiTeraal  deluge. 
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Pontus  Euxiniu  and  the  Paltu  Meotig,  with  the  adjoining 
legions,  bat  the  extant  fragment,  though  extending  to  more 
than  700  lines,  does  not  oomprise  anymore  Hian  the  tract  from 
Gades  to  the  Bhone  and  Massilia :  while  the  first  400  lines  are 
occapied  with  a  description  of  the  Ooean,  west  of  the  Colnmns 
of  Hercules  and  Gades  ;  or  rather  with  a  string  of  statements 
concerning  it  of  the  vaguest  character,  strung  together 
without  connection  or  method,  and  derived  from  the  most 
heterogeneous  sources.    Avienus  boasts  in  the  introduction  to 
his  poem  that  he  had  consulted  the  works  of  Hecataeus, 
HeUanicofly  Damastes,  and  Scylax  of  Caryanda,  as  well  as 
Herodotns  and  Thucydides:'  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
greater  part  of  his  statements  eonceming  the  shores  of  the 
Ocean  and  the  nations  adjoining  them  are  taken  from  these 
early  writers,  who  were  in  reality,  as  we  have  seen,  almost 
wholly  unacquainted  with  this  part  of  the  world.*    He  how- 
ever professes  to  have  derived  a  considerable  part  of  his 
information  from  a  wholly  different  source — the  voyage  of  the 
Carthaginian  Himilco,  who,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  was  sent 
out  to  explore  the  western  coasts  of  Europe  at  the  same  time 
that  Hanno  made  his  mnch  better  known  yoyage  along  that  of 
Afrioa.^    If  wo  ccrald  depend  upon  Avienus  having  really 
consnlted  this  authority  in  the  original,  or  if  the  statements 
reported  by  him  were  more  intelligible  in  themselTes,  these 
would  be  of  the  highest  yalue.   But  unfortunately  we  have  no 
assurance  of  Avienus  having  ever  seen  the  actual  work  of 
Himilco  ^  (no  mention  of  which  is  found  in  any  other  writer) 


*  BeiidM  fliMe  be  rafen  to  Philees 

of  AtbeDfl^  Fkndnia'  buB  of  Samoa,  Bo- 
ooniB  of  Bhodes,  Euotemon  of  Athena, 
and  Cleon  of  Sicily  (tt.  42-50).  all  of 
them  either  othenriae  wholly  unknown 
or  very  nearly  eo.  It  is  most  unlik*  ly 
that  he  had  really  conaulted  all  thcbO 
anihors  in  the  original. 

■  A  rt-ninrkable  instanre  of  this  is 
hia  repeated  mention  (vv.  201,  205, 
228)  of  a  people  called  Cynetee :  a 
name  found  in  Herodotus  (iv.  49)  as 
that  of  the  must  westerly  nation  of 


Europe,  but  unknown  to  all  later  geo* 

graph  era. 

*  Plin.  H.  N.  ii.  67.  §  169.  His  narot* 
figures  also  in  the  libt  of  authorities 
cited  by  Plin^  for  his  fifth  book,  but 
no  reference  is  mode  to  him  in  the 
work  itself,  and  there  c&u  be  little 
doubt  that  Pliny  was  acquainted  with 
liiH  voyage,  like  that  of  Ibiuu^  oolj  kj 
vague  report. 

*  Avieniu  Indeed  diilinotlj  elftimt 
to  have  done  w: 
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and  his  maimer  of  rendering  his  authorities  is  sach  as  leaves 
US  in  great  doubt  what  was  really  stated  by  the  author 
whom  he  professes  to  copy.  Still  his  acoonnt  is  curious,  and 
of  considerable  interest  in  its  bearing  on  one  of  the  most 
disputed  questions  in  ancient  geography. 

§  8.  After  describing  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  Abyla  and 
Calpe,  he  adds  that  there  is  another  promontory  called  "  by 
the  ancients"  CEstryninis,  a  lofty  and  projecting  headland, 
under  which  opens  out  the  Gilstryuinic  Gulf,  "  in  which  arise 
the  islands  called  CEstrymnides,  scattered  widely  about^  and 
rich  in  the  metals  tin  and  lead."*  These  he  proceeds  to 
describe  as  inhabited  by  a  numerous  and  aotiTC  population, 
with  a  great  seal  for  trade^  and  trayeising  the  stormy  seas  of 
Ocean  in  their  light  vessels,  which  were  not  constructed  like 
those  of  other  nations  of  pine  or  other  wood,  but  of  skins 
joined  together.'  From  thence  at  a  distance  of  two  days*  sail 
lay  the  extensive  island  called  the  Sacred  Island,  which  was 
inhabited  by  the  nation  of  the  Hibernians,  and  near  that  again 
expanded  the  island  of  Albion.^  lie  adds,  that  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  Tartessians  (meaning  dearly  the  people  of 
Grades,  which  he  elsewhere  tells  us  was  called  Tarteasus)  to 
carry  on  trade  with  the  (Estrymnides,  and  that  the  same  thing 


H«c  olim  Himilco  Pcrans  Ooeano  i 
foecUMM  Mtoel  «|  fcolMMe  relulit : 
HMiiMabtalifttiounim  anxiAlibas 
Prolatokiago  tmauxt,  edldimiu  tSbL 

Bat  BO  one^  who  it  fomitiar  with  the 

chnracter  of  these  late  Latin  compilers, 
will  be  dispoaed  to  attach  muoh  value 
to  lodi  an  aasertion. 

•  He  fir>t  (leticribes  the  promontory 
in  terms  which  would  luad  us  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Sacred  Promontory  (.Cape 
St.  Vincent)  was  the  one  meant,  but, 
if  any  geographical  meaning  at  all  can 
be  attached  to  the  lines  that  follow, 

Sob  bt^as  aotem  promtnentis  vertioe 
Bmvm  debladt  IdcoUs  (Estrymnicai^ 
In  quo  InnikB  mm  exMrunt ' ' 
Laa«>ceiitet,  etOMtaUodtvitM 
ftaoDl  ktque  plumU. 

Ora  Marit.  vv.  94-98. 

thegulf  whiokhe  oalla  the  Siaus 


trymnioiu  can  be  no  other  than  the 

Bay  of  Biscay,  and  in  that  case  the 
CEatrjnuuc  Promontoxy  must  be  Cape 
Finistem. 

•  Ibid.  w.  101-107. 

'  Ast  bine  duobiM  in  SMnon  (ito  InmlMB 
Dizm  priMi)  Mlibiu  ctiniM  ntt « 


patet 

lb.  TT.  10«-I12. 


Avicnus  is  the  only  aucient  uuthoi 
who  gived  the  name  of  **tho  Baered 
IsLtnd"  to  Ireland — an  appollution 
which  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Lutham  to 
have  ariaen  from  a  conAukni  of  the 
Greek  Uph,  with  the  native  name  Eri 
(Art  ieme  in  Smith's  JHeL  of  AneieiU 
Gsoyr.).  But  thii  nggattion  eppeen 
to  me  Teiy  ftv>iblehed  and  impiobaU& 
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was  done  hj  the  Gaiihaginiaa  colonists^  and  by  the  people 
who  dwelt  between  the  Colmnns  of  Heicnlea.  Bat  ffimilco 

the  Carthaginian  reported  as  the  result  of  hifl  own  experience 
that  the  passage  couM  with  difticnlty  be  accomplished  in  four 
months,  such  was  the  absence  of  wind  and  the  sluggishness  of 
the  sea ;  besides  which  he  added  that  there  were  vast  quan- 
tities of  sea-weed  which  hampered  a  ship  in  her  course  like 
bmshwood,  and  monstezs  of  the  deep  swam  to  and  fio  among 
the  ships  as  they  were  creeping  on  their  langnid  coarse.* 

This  aoooont  of  the  dai^rs  of  the  voyage  seems  strangely 
at  Tarianoe  with  the  statement  immediately  preceding,  that  it 
was  habitoally  made  by  the  traders  from  Qades  and  other 
ports  in  the  south  of  Spain,  and  certainly  has  very  much  the 
air  of  intentional  exaggeration  or  misrepresentation.  The 
want  of  wind  and  the  sluggish  character  of  the  sea  are 
certainly  not  the  difificulties  that  one  would  expect  to  hear  of 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  But  after  making  allowance  for  this,  as 
well  as  for  the  very  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  information 
is  reported  to  as,  it  seems  certain  that  the  accoont  which  we 
find  in  Ayienns  is  derived  from  a  different  sooroe  from  any 
other  we  possess,  and  may  therefore  be  really  of  Carthaginian 
origin. 

In  the  first  place  the  name  of  Q^.strymnides,  by  which  he 
designates  the  islands  generally  known  only  as  the  Cassiterides 
or  Tin  islands,  is  not  found  in  any  other  author,  and  appears 
to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Greeks.  Moreover  he  mentions 
in  connexion  with  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  their  boats 
made  of  hides,  a  custom  noticed  by  many  other  writers  in 
relation  to  the  people  of  Britain,  with  which,  as  we  have 
repeatedly  had  occasion  to  observe,  they  did  not  connect  the 
Gassiterides.  His  statement  of  their  being  bold  navigators, 
and  carr}'ing  on  trade  on  their  own  acoonnt,  is  not  in  itself 
improbable :  while  his  account  of  the  trade  with  these  islands 
being  carried  on  from  Gades  and  the  south  of  Spain,  is  entirely 

•  SoeNoto  A^p.  703. 
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in  accQidaiice  with  all  we  know  oonoeming  it  at  an  early 
period. 

The  passages  of  Avienus  which  have  just  been  discussed  are 
really  all  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  extant  portion  of  his  work 
of  any  kind  of  value  or  interest ;  even  the  description  of  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  being  scarcely  more  connected  or 
methodical  than  that  of  the  Atlantic.  In  the  introduction  lie 
professes  to  have  chiefly  followed  the  authority  of  Ballust  ia 
regard  to  the  coimtries  around  the  Pontus  and  Palus  Maeotis, 
which  were  the  special  object  of  his  work.  The  historian  had 
probably  given  an  outline  of  their  geography  in  his  history  of 
the  Mitibridatio  Wars,  as  he  had  done  of  that  of  AMca  in  his 
Jngiutha;  bot  it  is  unlikely  that  he  had  entered  into  a 
detailed  description  of  them ;  nor,  if  he  had  done  so,  is  it 
probable  that  Avienus  would  have  transmitted  it  to  us  in  any 
intelligible  form. 

§  9.  Two  other  poems  of  the  declining  literature  of  Home 
deserve  a  passing  notice  in  this  place,  inasqiuch  as  their 
anbjects  partake  in  some  degree  of  a  geographical  character. 
The  first  of  these  is  the '  MoseUa'  of  Ausonius,  a  writer  of  the 
fourth  century,^  in  which  the  author  has  given  us  an  elaborate^ 
and  in  many  cases  really  poetical,  picture  of  that  river  and  its 
banks,  which  he  describes  as  clothed  with  vineyards  from  the 
water's  edge  to  the  summit  of  the  hills  that  bounded  them. 
It  is  more  surprising  to  find  him  describing  the  villas  that 
lined  its  shores  in  terms  that  represent  them  as  rivalling  those 
of  Baiee.^  The  picture  is  however  but  a  general  one,  and  no 
notice  is  taken  of  any  towns  by  which  the  river  flowed.'  The 
only  geographical  details  are  supplied  in  a  list  of  the  various 
affluents  or  tributaries  of  the  Moselle,  most  of  which  are  very 


*  Aiuoiiius  was  a  native  of  Burdigala 
(Bofdeanx)  in  Ganl,  and  was  lioni  near 

the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century ; 
hat  furvived  alm(>>t  to  its  close.  Hia 
poem  on  the  MoscUo  was  written  in  the 
year  308. 

*  It  mu.Ht  be  remembeied,  however, 

VOL.  II. 


that  Treves  was  at  this  lime  a  favourite 
residence  of  the  Roman  einpefow  j 
among  oUiers  of  Yalt  ntinian  aiM  Omp 
tian,  under  whom  he  wrote. 

'  This,  it  appears,  he  reeerred  fiw 
another  poem,  which  was  doabtlass 
Derei.  written.  See  t.  4M. 
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small  streams  and  their  names  are  otherwise  unknown ;  but  it 
is  interesting  to  find  that  tliey  can  be  irlentified  witliout  diiH- 
ciilty  from  their  being  preserved  with  but  little  change  to  the 
present  day.*  Towards  the  end  of  his  poem  also,  in  instituting 
a  comparison  between  the  Moselle  and  the  other  rivers  of 
Gaul,  Ausonins  mentions  not  less  than  five  names  of  these 
last  which  are  not  found  in  any  geogiaphioal  writer,  but  cant 
be  readily  identified  for  the  same  reason.  These  are  the 
Gaiantonns  (Chaiente),  the  Duranius  (Doidogne),  the  Tamis 
(Tarn),  the  Atnrms  (Adour),  and  the  Drama  (Drome).*  So 
imperfect  is,  after  all,  the  knowledge  we  possess  from  anment 
writers  of  the  geography  even  of  a  country  like  Gaul,  which 
had  been  so  long  one  of  the  most  civilized  provinces  of  the 
lioman  Empire. 

The  same  author  has  left  us  another  poem,  which  may  be 
considered  as  in  some  degree  connected  with  geography — ^the 
Ordo  Nobilium  Urbium,"  containing  brief  notices  of  seven 
of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which  he  enmne- 
xates  in  the  following  order:  1,  Bome;  2,  Constantinople; 
8,  Carthage,  which  was  at  this  period  scarcely  inferior  to  Con- 
stantinople ;  4,  Antioch ;  5,  Alexandria ;  6,  Treyeri ;  7,  Medio- 
lanum ;  8,  Capua;  9,  Aquileia ;  10,  Arelas;  11,  Emerita; 
12,  Athens ;  13,  Catana ;  14,  Synieuse  ;  15,  Tolosa;  16,  Narbo ; 
17,  Burdigala.  it  is  evident  that  the  selection  is  in  great 
measure  arbitrary,  and  that  the  poet  has  given  a  very  undue 
importance  to  the  cities  of  his  native  country  Gaul,  while 
he  has  entirely  ignored  (with  the  exception  of  Alexandria 
and  Antioch)  all  the  great  cities  of  the  East,  which  were 
nndoubtedly  at  this  period  among  the  most  populous  and 
flourishing  of  the  Emidre. 

§  10.  The  other  poem  alluded  to  above  is  that  of  Rutilius 
(or  as  his  name  is  given  at  full,  Claudius  Eutilius  Namatianus), 


*  Thus  the  Snm  la  still  called  the 
Bur  or  Saner,  the  Saravo  the  Baar,  the 
Gelbii  or  Kalbis  the  Eyll.  the  Bmbnu 
the  Borer,  the  Lesara  the  Leaer,  the 


Drahonus  the  Drone^  tlio  SaIido  the 
Balm  (vv.  350-370>. 
•vT.  461-481. 
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like  Anaoniiis  a  native  of  Gaul,  who  visited  Rome  in  a.d.  416, 
only  six  years  after  its  capture  by  the  Goths  under  Alario,  and 
described  his  return  Toyage  to  G^ul  in  a  poem  in  elegiac  Terse 
in  two  books,  which  possesses  considerable  poetical  merit  for 
the  time  when  it  was  written.  Unfortunately  the  greater  part 
of  the  second  book  is  lost ;  and  the  extant  portion  goes  no 
farther  than  Luna — but  in  any  case  a  coasting  voyage  along 
the  shores  of  Etruria  and  Liguria  could  have  added  but  little 
to  our  geographical  knowledge.  The  author,  who  wjis  a  man 
of  consular  rank,  had  chosen  this  mode  of  travelling  on  account 
of  the  insecurity  of  the  route  by  land  after  the  invasion  of  the 
Goths.  He  has  however  furnished  some  topographical  details 
of  interest^  especially  with  regard  to  Pisa  and  its  port;  and 
has  given  a  graphic,  as  well  as  accurate  description  of  the  port 
of  CentumcellsB  (Oivita  Yecchia)/  and  of  the  remarkable  head- 
land of  the  Mons  Argentarius,  which,  singularly  enough,  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  earlier  writer.'  He  is  also  the  only  Latin 
writer  who  describes  the  islands  of  Igilium,  Ilva,  Capraria  and 
Gorgona,  of  which  (except  Ilva)  the  names  only  are  found 
in  Pliny. 

§  11.  Almost  exactly  contemporary  with  the  poem  of  Ru- 
tilius  is  the  well-known  historical  work  of  Orgsius.^  In  this 
the  author  has  prefixed  to  his  abridgement  of  the  history  of 
Greece  and  Bome  a  summary  view  of  the  geography  of  the 
known  world,  which  is  drawn  up  with  deamess  and  intelli- 
gence, and  has  the  merit  of  being  original :  at  least  it  is  not 
taken,  like  most  other  similar  abridgements,  eitluT  from  Pliny 
or  Ptolemy.  It  is  probably  derived  for  the  most  part  liom 
earlier  authorities.^   Thus  we  find  the  author  describing  the 


•  i.  w.  237-248. 
'  i  w.  315-324. 

*  The  hifloiy  of  Orodiis,  as  is  weU 

known,  wns  drawn  up  within  a  frw 
yesrs  atler  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the 
Ooihs  (a.d.  at  the  suggestion  of 
8t.  Au<^i8tiiu!,  with  the  express  pur- 
pose of  showing  that  calamities  equal 
to  those  which  bad  recently  befallen 
the  BooMii  Empiie  were  reradod  in 


all  previous  aircB,  and  could  not  thoro- 
fore  be  justly  ascrilxni  to  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity.  Hence  his 
work  i»  cntitlotl  Iffxtoria  ndverftiit  Pa- 
ganm.  The  author  was  a  native  of 
Spain,  but  spent  mveh  time  hi  the  Esst» 
in  oornptiny  with  St.  Jerome 

*  At  the  same  time  the  phraseology 
and  nomeneUktoie  aie  oerlainly  his  own. 
Thus  he  lepealedly  nses  the  term  Mme 

2  T  2 
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months  of  the  Ganges  as  dtnated  In  the  midst  of  the  eastern 
front  of  Asia,  and  thongh  he  gives  the  name  of  Sericos  to  the 
Ocean  towards  the  north-east,  he  has  no  definite  notice  either 
of  the  Seres  or  their  oonntry.  In  common  with  all  other  Latin 

writors  he  regards  the  Ciispiaii  as  communicating  with  the 
Korthern  Ocean.  In  reganl  to  the  Nile  he  has  a  strange 
tln'ory,  not  found  in  any  earlier  writer,  of  its  taking  its  rise 
near  the  mouth  of  th(?  lied  Sea  and  the  emporium  of  Mossy- 
Ion/  and  flowing  from  thence  to  the  west  as  far  as  the  island 
of  ^feroe.  Another  statement,  not  found  elsewhere,  ooouis  in 
his  description  of  the  British  Islands,  where,  after  treating  of 
Hihemia,  which  he  describes  as  inhabited  by  the  Scoti,  and 
surpassing  Britain  both  in  climate  and  lisrtility,  he  adds  that 
there  was  another  island  near  it,  called  Meyania,  of  no  small 
extent  and  a  fertile  soil,  which  was  equally  inhabited  by 
Scottish  tribes.^  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  island 
thus  designated  is  the  Isle  of  Man,  but  he  appears  to  have 
had  a  strangely  exaggerated  idea  of  its  size  and  importance.^ 

§  12.  The  same  epitome  as  is  given  by  Orosins  is  found  also 
incorporated  in  a  little  work  of  a  Tory  anomalous  character 
ascribed  to  Julius  MsmovB,  a  writer  of  whcnn  nothing  is 
known,  any  more  than  of  a  certain  Julius  Hohobius,^  under 
whose  name  a  yery  similar  fragment  is  extant.  The  relation 
between  the  two  is  extremely  obscure,  though  the  resemblance 
betwcHMi  them  is  so  close  that  it  is  certain  either  that  the  one 
copied  the  other,  or  that  they  both  derived  their  materials 


lia«;Dum  fur  the  Muliterruncan ;  and 
he  18  the  flnt  mthor  who  employs  the 
turm  AhIu  Minor  in  iti  modern  Mnse 

(L  2,  p.  10). 

*  It  BceiiiB  prohftble  that  this  stmngo 
iiloa  ftraie  from  a  confusion  between 
the  iiamnfof  MoHsylcn  and  the  M&sayli 
or  Maj*.sjU8yli,  wIhti'  Jul)ii,  as  rcjwrtoti 
by  Pliny,  8uppoHe<i  tho  Nile  to  rise  for 
the  second  time  (Pliu.  v.  9,  §  Ci2).  In 
HoHnutf  we  hnd  tlie  promontory  of 
Mnwylon  oonyertod  into  Ha«yliciim 
pronion  tori  urn  ic.  ri(>). 

'  *'liuic  (liibeniue)  (  tiam  Movania 
iiumla  protimA  est,  ot  ip8a  apatio  noD 


parva  solo  commoda,  tequc  a  Scotonim 
I  gontibuBhaUtetnr"  (i.  2,  p.  28). 

'  Tho  name  must  bo  a  corruption  of 
the  Monapia  of  Pliny  (It.  Iti,  §  1U8), 
which  was  probably  also  written  Me* 
napia.  But  the  form  Mevania  is  used 
I  by  Be<le  {HiH.  Eccl.  ii.  5).  who  doabi* 
leas  derived  it  from  Orosius. 

*  Julius  Uonorius  is  indeed  oaen- 
tioned  by  CHSsitxlonia  ((ff  Itu>l.  Dirin. 
Script,  c.  26),  who  ajjpareutly  refers  to 
the  very  work  we  have,  which  ho  styles 
"  libellu.')  .Tulii  Oratnrin,"  boibolbiDWS 
no  light  upon  its  author. 
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from  the  same  source.^  Both  are  alike  utterly  worthless  in  a 
geographical  point  of  view,  so  &r  as  the  portions  cf^nimon  to 
the  two  are  concerned.  These  consist  almost  entirely  of  names, 
the  lists  of  which  are  arranged  on  no  intelligible  principle^ 
while  many  of  them  are  obviously  corrupt,  and  of  an  attempt 
to  describe  the  ooniaeff  of  rivers,  which  in  many  instances 
betrays  the  most  marvellous  ignorance.*  But  to  tiiis  strange 
catalogue  is  auucxed,  in  tlic  treatise  which  bears  the  name  of 
-^thiciis,  the  description  of  the  world  (Descriptio  totius  Orbis) 
which  lias  been  already  referred  to  jis  identical  with  that  found 
in  Orosius.  It  contains  moreover  a  brief  introduction,  or 
preface,  in  which  the  author  introduces  the  statement,  already 
noticed  in  a  former  chapter,  of  the  measurement  of  the  Itoman  . 
world  by  order  of  Julius  GiBsar;  a  task  which  was  com- 
menced, as  he  teUs  us,  in  the  consulship  of  Ciesar  and 
M.  Autonius  (b.o.  44),  the  Tory  year  of  OsBsar's  death,  and 
occupied  not  less  than  thirty-two  years.^  It  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  jud<j:e  what  value  can  be  ascribed  to  a  statement  of  this 
kind,  f«amd  fur  the  first  time  in  such  a  miserable  compilation 
as  that  of  the  sui)p(>sed  yEthicus,  and  which  is  not  noticed  by 
any  former  writer.  At  the  same  time  it  is  given  in  such 
circumstantial  form  as  renders  it  probable  that  it  must  have 
had  some  foundation ;  and  perhaps  the  most  plausible  explana- 
tion is,  that  it  was  originally  connected  with  the  measurement 
of  the  Boman  roads  throughout  the  Empire,  which  must  haye 
formed  the  foundation  of  such  a  map  as  that  of  Agrippa. 
Indeed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  author  of  that  great  work 
did  nnt  hesitate  to  give  estimates  of  distances,  even  where  he 
could  not  possibly  possess  any  authentic  information,  still  less 
anything  like  measurements.* 

■  See  Note  B,  p.  703.  i  his  work.    On  the  other  hand  no  uu-n- 

*  Among  theme  is  however  found  an  tion  oootm  even  of  the  name  of  the 

account  of  tlie  '*  king  of  rivers,"  "the  Kridanus  or  Ta.his.  to  wliicl>  the  cpi- 

beautifui  Tiber,"  of  ihi  courue  through  thet  of  *•  tiuvioi uni  rex"  ih  a^chljed 

Bome,  end  its  month  et  Otrtia,  with  the  with  m  mueh  more  reuaon  by  Virgil, 

island  formed  by  itj*  two  bnmcheB,  which  i      '  See  Not.  U,  p.  70(j. 

preeent8  a  Hingular  coiitrattt  with  the  I     *  ISee  Cliaptcr  XX.  p.  177. 

utterly  jejune  eharader  of  the  leet  of  | 
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§  13.  It  is  oertain  indeed  that  thionghout  the  period  of 
the  Boman  empire  one  important  aomoe  of  infoimation  was 
at  the  command  of  the  geogmphen,  had  tfaej  known  how 
to  make  use  of  it,  which  was  almost  wholly  wanting  to 

the  earlier  Greek  writers.  This  was  found  in  the  Itineraries, 
which  served  to  record  the  distiinces  along  the  high  roads  that 
had  been  carried  through  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  and 
had  the  inestimable  advantage  that  the^e  distances  were  really 
measured  and  marked  with  milestones^  not  merely  vague 
estimates  or  calculations,  like  the  greater  part  of  those  that 
had  been  at  the  command  of  the  Greeks,  The  especial  yalae 
of  this  sonroe  of  infoimation  had  been  early  pointed  out  by 
Folybin^,  and  is  recognised  also  by  Stiabo:*  it  was  without 
question  the  main  foundation  also  of  the  map  of  Agrippa  just 
referred  to;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  from  the  time  of 
Augustus  onwards  mamuds  or  tables  of  such  Itineraries  woidd 
be  collected  and  preserved  for  general  use.  Those  however 
which  are  still  extant  belong  to  a  much  later  period.  By  far 
the  most  important  of  theae  is  that  bearing  the  name  of  the 
Itinerauy  of  ANTOimnTS,  wliich  contains  a  series  of  routes 
through  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  It  is  evident  from 
its  name^  that  this  was  originally  compiled  under  the  reign 
of  one  of  the  emperors  who  bore  the  name  of  Antoninus,  most 
probably  of  the  one  commonly  known  in  history  as  CSaracalla ; 
but  it  has  obviously  undergone  continual  revision  and  correc- 
tion at  subsecjuent  periods,  and  in  its  present  form  may  W 
ascribed  with  reasonable  certainty  to  the  reign  of  Diocletian.^ 


»  Polyb.  iii.  39 ;  xxxiv.  12 :  Stralxi, 
vii.  IK  822.   8eo  Cliaiitur  XXL  p.  265. 

*  It  iB  called  in  llie  extant  H88. 
**  Itiuerariam  Prorinciamin  Astooini 

Augiisti." 

'  See  tliis  subjwt  fully  discuaaed  by 
"VVt'sselinjj  in  the  prefRco  to  his  valu- 
able edition  of  tlio  Itinemrics  {Itine- 
raria  Vetrnim  lionuinoruin^  iUh  Amstel. 
and  more  briefly  by  Parthey  iu  hia 
reo  lit  uUtiuQof  the  Mime (Sraltorolia. 

im). 


The  most  eonelubi  \  i'  [iroof  as  to  its 
(laie  is  tltat  while  Byzantium  is  in- 
setted under  that  name  (tho  words 
"qui  et  Con8taiitinopoIi8 being  the 
addition  of  a  later  hand),  it  is  not 
thought  worthy  even  to  be  made  one  of 
the  principal  stations  or  resting-places, 
tho  route  Ihmh^  earriod  on  and  tho  dis- 
tance reekuiii'tl  ut  ouoo  fmni  Sinuium 
to  Niconietiin  I24t\  at  that  time  the 
residence  of  tho  emperor  l)ii»oli  tiiin. 
Nor  are  auy  of  the  other  uumuront 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that,  valuable  as  is  such 
a  collection  of  routes  and  distances,  it  furnishes  us  only  with 
materials  for  geography,  not  with  any  geographical  system. 
Taken  alone  indeed  it  could  hardly  supply  the  merest  skeleton 
of  sneh  a  system,  not  only  from  the  nnifcnm  mint  of  any  indi- 
cation of  the  bearingSy  and  fireqnently  OTen  of  deviations  from 
the  oonise  of  the  main  loads,  bat  from  the  ahsenoe  of  any 
fixed  positions,  known  by  astronomical  observations,  as  the 
starting-points  and  terminations  of  the  several  routes.  Still 
the  advantage  of  such  means  of  correcting  or  confirming  the 
existing  maps — based  as  these  were  upon  the  most  imperfect 
materials — was  incalculable,  and  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that 
a  large  part  of  Ptolemy's  positions  were  in  fact  derived  from 
snoh  sources,  thougb  disguised  by  the  form  in  which  he  has 
presented  them  to  ns.* 

It  would  be  wholly  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  present 
work  to  enter  into  any  discnsnon  of  the  details  of  these 
Itineraries.  It  must  suffice  to  mention  that  they  are  confined 
strictly  witliiu  the  limits  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  therefore 
assist  us  in  determining  its  boundaries  at  the  period  when 
our  manual  was  compileil.  Thus  in  Mauretania  we  find  no 
town  on  the  western  coast  beyond  Sala,  though  there  was  a 
mere  outpost  (exploratio),  termed  Mercurius,  16  miles  farther 
south.^  Towards  the  north  the  wall  of  Hadrian  and  Severus 
was  the  limit  in  Britain,  with  the  exception  of  an  ontlying 
station  called  Bremeninm,  20  miles  to  the  north  of  it*  In 
Graul  we  find  the  Rhine  forming  the  absolute  limit  towards 


plaocfl  named  after  Constantino  and 
his  Huccetisora  inuerted  under  those 
namea,  while  Diocl(>tianopoIis  aad 
Maximianopolifl  in  Thrace  already 
appear  under  their  new  uppellationa. 

'  It  is  curions  to  find  D'Anville,  in 
tho  last  century,  still  compolled  to 
make  uae  to  a  great  extent  of  the  same 
•uthorities,  in  order  to  eonalniot  his 
map  of  Italy,  for  want  of  more  rect  nt 
materials  of  a  trustworthy  cliaraoter  | 
(See  hie  .ino^  CMD^ropJkjgue  df  , 


Vltalu,  4to.  Pans,  1744). 

*  P.  3,  Weas. 

*  Brwneninm  can  be  identified  with 
certainty  with  a  place  ralle<l  High 
Rochester  from  which  a  lloman  road 
majr  be  distinctly  traced,  oommuni* 
eating  with  the  line  of  the  Vallum. 
This  road,  e;ille<l  tho  Watling  Street, 
was  continued  across  the  Scottish 
border.  (See  Bmce's  ISofnafi  IfoA,  p. 
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the  east»  aiB  did  the  Dannbe  towaids  the  norlliy  thioag^MMl  ito 
whole  course,  from  Oimtia  (Gfinzbnrg)  a  little  below  Ulm,  to 

Noviodunum  within  a  few  miles  of  its  mouth.^  On  the  eastern 
frontier  we  have  lines  of  route  from  IVapezus  by  Satabi  and 
Melitene  to  Samosata  on  the  Euphrates  and  thence  across  thai 
liver  to  Edessa  and  Carrae,  and  back  to  Hieiapolis:  alioviBg 
clearly  that  at  the  time  when  these  itineraries  were  i^ufwwl, 
a  part  at  least  of  Mesopotamia  was  indaded  in  the  Bomb 
dominions.*  On  the  side  of  Egypt  the  fiuihest  limit  wm  aa 
outpost  called  Hiera  Sycamines,  8  miles  above  Peeks 
(Dakkah),  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile;  while  a  line  of  route 
is  given  across  the  desert  from  C'optos  to  lierenice  on  the  I^i 
Sea,  which  shows  that  that  port  retained  its  importance  aa  aa 
emporium  of  trade  with  Arabia  and  India." 

§  14  The  other  itinerary  nsnally  published  with  that  iriikh 
bears  the  name  of  Antoninus— the  Itimerabidm  HiMBoeoi.T> 
MiTANUH  or  Jerusalem  Itinerary — is,  as  its  name  indicates,  of 
a  wholly  different  character,  and  presents  merely  a  single 
line  of  route  from  Burdifjala  (Bordeaux)  through  MiUn. 
Aquileia  and  Constantinople  to  Jerusalem,  with  a  differ»Tt 
return  route  from  Constantino}>le  by  Brundisium  and  Rome  to 
Milan.  It  was  evidently  written  by  a  Christian  |iilgiim  fat 
the  nse  and  guidance  of  other  pilgrims,  and  contains  a  detailed 
description  of  the  holy  places  and  sacted  objects  exhibited: 
which  is  of  considerable  interest  in  regard  to  the  topi-^niphT 
of  Jerusalem.  In  other  respects  it  is  only  of  value  for  the 
comparison  of  the  numbers  given  with  those  found  in  the 


*  NoviochmmB  probably  occupied  * 

site  nci<r  the  miKltm  Tnltcha,  but  all 
identilictttions  iu  tbia  delta  of  the 
Danube  are  very  vnoeitein. 

T))0  omission  of  all  routes  notA  of 
the  Danube  is  rprniirkablo.  and  tends 
to  show  that  our  Itinerary  must  have 
undergone  material  corrections  and 
compilations  since  it  was  first  compiled. 
t3ucb  a  manual,  in  the  days  of  Oara- 
calla,  eoold  not  hm  fiiika  l»  aonteiii 
■one  lineo  of  tovto  in  the  Boomii  pro- 


vineeof  Daeia. 

'  On  the  other  band  the  strrmz  f.-c^ 
treasoCNisibisianot  meutioiied;  1mm 
we  nej  UMj  eondode  iSbat  H  mm  H 
this  time  in  the  Land:?  of  the  P^  rsiaiu- 

•  It  is  curious  to  ccHnpare  Ilix^ 
rary  with  the  d^ails  of  the  same  rooic 
Riven  by  Pliny  (H.  S.  vL  f  IMV 
The  sura  total  of  258  Koman  r.vA-^  •• 
the  same  in  both ;  but  all  ih«  stoUoti^ 
or  weterins-piMce  (hydiwi— t>>e|yw 
toliM»MiBiiehMeea,«iietpl  two^ 
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itineraries  of  Antoninus.  In  this  instance  we  have  the 
advantage  of  knowing  with  certainty  that  the  itinerary  was 
written  down  in  the  year  333.* 

§  15.  Another  document  of  a  similar  character,  and  next  to 
the  itineiary  of  Antoninus  in  value,  is  that  commonly  known 
as  the  Tabula  Peutihoebiaha,  from  the  dionmstance  of  the 
only  existing  MS.  copy  having  been  disooreied  by  Goniad 
Pentinger  of  Augsburg.^  It  contains  an  extensive  series  of 
Tontes,  not  merely  giving  tables  of  distances,  but  exhibiting 
the  routes  themselves,  laid  down  in  lines  as  if  on  a  map,  but 
without  any  attempt  at  real  geographical  construction  or 
arrangement.  The  whole  world  therein  comprised — extending 
from  Britain,  of  which  only  one  angle  is  seen,'  to  the  mouths 
of  the  Ganges  in  the  Eastern  Ocean — is  represented  in  a  very 
elongated  form,  drawn  out  like  a  broad  ribbon,  so  that  all  the 
countries  included  aie  enoimonsly  distorted,  being  greatly 
exaggerated  in  length  from  west  to  east,  and  equally  curtailed 
in  breadth.  It  would  however  be  a  great  mistake  to  imagine 
this  distortion  to  be  the  result  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
author  of  the  Tabula :  it  is  evident  that  this  has  no  pretensions 
to  be  a  true  geographical  map  of  the  countries  represented, 
and  that  the  form  is  merely  adopted  as  a  convenient  mode  of 
exhibiting  to  the  eye  the  principal  lines  of  route,  and  the 
branches  that  diverged  from  them.  Such  an  arrangement  had 
an  obvious  tendency  to  mislead  an  uninstructed  reader :  but 
at  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  would  save  him 
considerable  pains  and  trouble,  as  compared  with  an  itinerary 
which  merely  gave  him  the  distances  from  station  to  station 


•  Tliiswe  lesTD  from  the  writer  him- 

•df  (p.  571),  who  ti^IIs  us  that  he  tra- 
veWed  (ambulsvit)  from  Cbaloedon  to 
Jerusalem  and  back  to  Constantinople 
in  the  consulship  of  Dalmatius  and 
Zenophilus.  The  only  existing  MS,  is 
of  the  ninth  ci  ntury,  and  the  corrupt 
orthoeraphy  of  many  of  the  iiaiiu  e  is 
pro)  ably  owing  in  grefttmeaanre  to  the 
copyial. 

>  It  is  now  in  the  lilmxy  At  Vienna, 


and  has  been  repeatedly  published. 
The  fir^t  cum|)I<  t<  edition  waa  by 
Scheyb,  in  1753;  zepublistied  with 
corrections  and  an  introduction  by 
Manner t  (fol.  Lips.  1824). 

'  This  is  obviously  tlu)  rosult  of  tho 
western  end  of  the  chart  being  deticient. 
The  whole  of  Spain  is  in  like  manner 
wanting',  together  witti  the  mttem 
angle  of  Mauretunia. 
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ananged  in  a  tabular  form.  It  would  appear  indeed  that  itine* 
raries  of  a  somewhat  similar  fonn  were  not  uncommon  among  the 
Bomans  under  the  Empire.  Yegetius,  who  wrote  in  the  fourth 
oent«ir]ry  after  speaking  of  the  duty  of  a  general  in  command 
of  an  army  to  hare  detailed  itineraries  of  all  the  routes  in  the 
country  in  which  he  was  to  carry  on  his  operations,  with  full 
particulars  concerning  them,  adds  that  some  even  went  so  far 
as  to  have  them  "  not  merely  written  down  but  painted,"  so  as 
to  exhibit  them  at  once  to  the  eye.^  It  must  be  added  that 
the  Tabula  differa  from  the  mere  itineraries,  and  approximates 
to  the  character  of  a  map,  inasmuch  as  it  eadiibits,  though  in 
a  rude  way,  the  chains  of  mountains  and  the  couraes  of  the 
principal  rivers,  even  where  these  have  no  direct  connection 
with  the  routes  delineated.*  Imperfect  as  is  the  document  in 
question,  it  is  valuable  for  comparison  with  the  other  itineraries, 
as  being  certainly  an  independent  coin])ilation,  so  that  the 
same  errors  and  corruptions  are  not  likely  to  be  common  to 
the  two. 

§  16.  Another  document  of  the  highest  value  in  respect 
to  the  internal  arrangements  and  administration  of  the  Boman 
£mpire— the  NormA  DiamrATUM— requires  also  a  passing 
notice  in  this  place,  though  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  contribute 
anything  to  geographical  knowledge  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  But  it  contains  a  review  of  the  provinces  of  the  empire, 
as  they  existed  at  the  time  when  it  was  drawn  up,  tifter  the 
subdivision  of  them  wliieh  had  taken  ])lace  under  Diocletian 
and  Constantiue,  of  the  details  of  which  we  have  no  iuforma- 


*  '*  Priraum  itinomria  omnium  regi-  \  aspoctu  oculorum,  viam  profocturi  eli- 


ouum  in  quibua  beUam  geritor  plen- 
iflsime  debet  habere  pencripta ;  ita  nt 
locorum  intervallu,  non  solum  ptissuum 
Dumero,  sed  etium  viarum  qualitute^j 
perdiscat ;     oompondia,  diverticula, 


gerent"  Yegetius  de  Re  MUiiari,  iii.  G. 

*  The  ezisting  copy  was  made  by  a 
monk  uf  Golmar  in  1265 ;  and  probably 
the  corruptions  of  the  names,  which 
appear  for  the  most  part  in  very  bur- 


montcii,  flumiiia,  ad  fldem  descripta,  barous  and  distorted  forms,  prooeiMl  to 
oonaiderct ;  m-qne  adeo  ut  sollertiores  '  a  greut  extent  fmm  the  em  el< 


duces  itineru  provinciurura  in  qtiibus  and  iirnoranc*  of  this  traubcrilier.  Tbo 

neoesHitns  gen  batnr,  uon  timtuni  mino-  j  fri^iiml  from  whioh  it  was  derived  is 

tata,  i>ed  etium  {liotu,  luihuisse  lirnien-  '  a.v-i;.^[|g^  ijy  Mannert  to  tlie  thildoen* 

tur ;  ut  non  solum  cousilio  miutisi  aud  tury. 
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tion  from  other  Booroes.  Unfoitaiiately  this  is  not  given  in 
such  a  form  as  to  define  their  bonndaries,  of  which  we  are 
therefore  left  in  ignurauce,  unless  able  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency from  other  sources  :^  and  though  numerous  stations 
of  troops  are  mentioned,  in  all  the  frontier  provinces,  these  are 
inserted  without  any  indication  of  their  geographical  position 
or  relations,  and  we  are  left  ^wholly  without  any  means  of 
identifying  them,  except  when  they  are  found  also  in  the 
Itineraries.  It  may  therefore  be  fidrly  said  that  we  derive  no 
geographical,  or  even  topographical^  information  from  this 
source,  except  where  we  oould  do  without  it  Almost  the 
only  exception  occurs  in  the  description  of  Britain,  where  the 
stations  of  the  military  force  along  the  lino  of  the  Wall  are 
given  in  order,  from  east  to  west,  beginning  from  Scgedunum 
(Wallsend)  and  proceeding  westwards,  and  from  the  compara- 
tively perfect  state  of  the  remains,  they  can  be  identified  with 
little  (Ufficulty  along  the  greater  part  of  the  line.®  But  even 
here  as  one  proceeds  westward  it  becomes  impossible  to  reoogw 
nize  the  siteis,  and  the  fact  that  so  important  a  town  as  Lugu- 
vallium  (Carlisle)  is  not  mentioned,  though  situated  almost 
close  to  the  wall,  sufficiently  shows  that  the  places  enume- 
rated are  mere  military  posts  or  forts.  This  is  probably  the 


*  A  good  instanco  of  ihi>4  is  gopplied 
]»y  the  Cftfio  of  Britain,  which,  us  wo 
laaru  from  the  Nutitia,  waa  at  this  time 
divided  into  Ato  profinoes:  Mftrims 
Cft'sftriensis,  Valentin,  Britannia  Pri- 
ma, Britamiia  ISeouuda,  and  Flavia 
CSnmTiensis  (NoHL  Ooeid.  e.  22).  Bnt. 
as  has  \)oon  already  oltscrvod,  wi-  do 
not  kuow  the  disiributiun  and  bouud- 
svies  of  theeo  prorineee,  though  they 
•le  often  given.  They  are  in  fact  found 
in  all  the  modern  maps  of  Roman 
Britain.  Yalentia,  as  we  learn  from 
Amnianni  (szriii.  3,  §  7),  waa  the 
province  newly  noquiro*!  by  Theodosiiif^, 
and  must  probably  have  been  situated 
north  of  the  Wall  of  Hadrian ;  but  the 
others  are  unotrtain,  and  the  limitd 
aiaigned  them  on  our  ordinaiy  maps  are 
wholly  conjectural.  Their  mme$  are 
itl«)  found  in  the  brief  review  (»f  the 
lk>man  ptuviuoos  by  Sextus  Uuf us,  who 


wrote  tmder  Valens,  but  in  a  manner 
that  convovi)  no  further  inliDiniiatioii 
(Sex.  Buf.  Epit.  c.  6). 
*  They  are  here  enanieratod  ae  *'per 

lincam  Valli,"  and  may  tht  n  fon^  bo 
fairly  assumed  to  be  given  in  the  order 
of  seqnenoe  {Nottt.  Ooeidnd.  o.  88). 
On  the  other  hand  the  list  (in  c.  25)  of 
the  Roman  forta  along  the  Littua 
Saxonicam  per  Britanniam "  is  oer> 
tainly  not  given  in  any  ^'(X)graphical 
order.  Here  we  find  Dubris  (Dover) 
and  Lenmnnus  (Lymiio),  followi-d  by 
Branodunum  (Braucaster)  and  Gariu- 
nonum  (niir','h  (^astle),  both  in  Norfolk, 
after  whi<'h  u^'ain  eoine  Regulbium 
(Roculver),  and  Uutupis  (Biohboroui^h) 
in  Kent.  Hero  all  tlie  names  can  he 
identihed  upon  reasonable  grounds; 
were  it  otherwlae  the  inegiuarity  of 
tlu  ir  occurreooe  wonld  wholly  bafflo 
coujecturv. 
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cjwr?  f'l.-^AwhfT^,  and  »ftrvf^  in  ^n'eat  me;i8nre  to  .n^noTiiit  fbr 
the  fact  that  grj  large  a  proportion  of  thf^  nam^-s  t<  nnd  Ln 
the  Notitia  caiUM>t  be  lecogmzed  either  in  Ptolemy  or  the 
Itineraries. 

}  17.  It  remains  only  to  notice  two  odier  msAa,  which, 
thoagh  in  pomt  of  dale  thej  belong  to  nwdivfnl,  nther  tfatt 
to  aneienty  geography^  m  to  clot^  oonneeted  wiA  me  q£ 
thoie  which  we  hftTe  been  last  oonridering,  that  diey  iemgwe 
a  peering  mention,  before  we  doee  the  Hst  of  the  wreteked 
compilations  that  served  to  keep  alive  some  trace  of  geo- 
^ay»hif'al  knowledge  at  the  close  of  the  Kijman  Empire. 
One.  of  th^'se  is  the  comfK>Hitir>n  of  a  monk  of  Rsvvenna, 
apparf  iitly  in  the  seventh  century,"  and  contains  an  in tro«l ac- 
tion to  the  cosmr^graphy  and  geography  of  the  world:  but  ia 
in  iaet  occupied  almoet  wholly  witli  lr»ng  lists  of  names,  whidi 
the  compiler  pfofeaMa  to  hare  deiiTed  from  the  worin  of  pve> 
▼ioos  philoaophefiy"  many  of  whom  he  dtea  by  name;*  bat 
even  a  ennory  examination  ia  aniBdent  to  ahow  that  they  aie 
in  fact  taken  from  a  map  or  tabular  itinerary,  ana]ogo<os  to, 
l»ut  not  identical  with,  the  existing  Tuhuhi  IVutingeriana.* 
Tlie  only  int^'rest  of  this  littl*-  work  consists  in  thf  comparison 
of  tli(!  names  hcrf,  given  witli  those  fonnd  in  the  Tabula,  In^th 
being  oft<'n  cfjually  corrupt,  but  apparently  not  derived  the 
one  from  the  other.  It  ia  however  ao  obvionaly  baaed  npon 


'  ThiH  tract  is  commonly  HtM  an  the  '  writers :  and  it  won  donbtlcga  frr«m  tfiia 
ADODjmotw  Utioffiaphcr  of  iiavouna."  1  •oorce  that  be  derived  sucii  territorial 
It  WM  pttbllthad  by  Otonovlai  in  the  |  munee  m  **fV»aeia**  nd  Duigmidia, 
Apr^'ii'lix  t'*  liin  c'lition  of  romj»oniu.i     aiul  the  name  of  thf  I>ani,  whom  he 
Mela  (8vo.  Lugd.  iiat.  1722),  aud  haa    repeatedljr  aaaooifttes  with  the  8«acK>e«. 

*  "nitii  we  Had  him  not  only  alwnjB 
following  in  his  enomentkm  the  lines 

ffivcn  in  the  Tabula  or  other  itineraries, 
)Ut  including  in  his  list  of  the  civi- 
tatea"  of  Italy  and  Gaul  rach  mow 
wtationa  or  "  mutalionos  "  as  th»  y  are 
Correctly  teniied  in  the  JcrusaU-m  Itine- 
rary), as  "Tabema  frigida,"  **  Ad  no- 


been  recently  pnblithed  me  the  flnt 

time  in  a  critical  form  hy  MM.  Parthey 
and  Pindor  (kvo.  Borolin.  l&iO). 

*  Among  these  are  found  the  well- 
known  name^  of  Oroirius  and  Jordanos 
(or  .lorimn<h"8) ;  hut  one  of  the  mitlio- 
riticM  wilom  he  cites  tli(!  mtmi  irouuentiv 
ie  one  Osiloriaa,  of  whom  nothing  it 


known  from  nny  other  Honrco.     IHm  vas,"  "  In  Alpe  Maritimu.  *  Sec.  For 

lists  of  the  citii'M  of  Asia  esiiecially  are  i  the  routes  leading  direct  from  iCome, 

expressly  stated  to  be  derived  fimn  this  inoh  as  the  Via  Balaria,  Via  Anrelia, 

attiiiority.    Mo  professes,  however,  to  A'c.,  ho  himself  t>11>  us  that  thiawM 

havo  also  consul  tod  sumo    (iothio    i  the  method  ho  I'oiluwod. 
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some  earlier  authority  of  this  description  as  to  belong  to  the 
same  chiss  with  the  Itineraries  and  other  works  on  ancient 
gco^rraphy  ;  and  has  hardly  any  connection  with  that  of  the 
middle  ages. 

§  18.  The  other  work  above  referred  to  is  of  still  later  date, 
being  the  oomposition  of  an  Irish  monk  of  the  name  of  Dicuil, 
and  dating,  as  its  recent  editor  has  shown,  from  the  early  part 
of  the  ninth  century,  probably  about  825.^  It  is,  as  might  be 
expected,  based  almost  entirely  upon  previously  existing 
authorities,  especially  Pliny  and  Solinus,  and  as  the  passages 
cited  from  these  authors  are  always  copied  verhatimy  it  is 
not  witli<jut  value  for  the  correction  of  their  text.'  At  the 
same  time  he  introduces  pitssages  from  other  authors,  also 
verbally  extracted:  especially  from  the  Periegesis  of  Trisci- 
anus  and  a  Cosmographia  which  is  evidently  the  same  as  that 
still  extant  under  the  name  of  Julius  .^thicus.'  But  besides 
these  sources  he  professes  to  giye  us  the  results  of  a  measure- 
ment of  the  whole  world,  made  by  order  of  the  emperor  Theo- 
donus  IL  (who  reigned  from  A.D.  408  to  450)  and  which  he 
compares  in  regard  to  each  country  with  the  numbers  given 
by  l*liny.  This  appears  to  have  been  indeed  the  principal 
object  of  his  little  treatise,  which  he  entitles  "  1  )e  IMensura 
Orbis  Terra3 and  to  which  he  appended  the  extracts  from 
Solinus  and  other  authors  in  the  nature  of  notes.  In  one 
instance  only  does  he  give  us  independent  information  of  his 
own,  and  supplies  a  curious  and  interesting  notice.  After 
citing  from  Solinus  his  brief  description  of  Thule,  Dicuil  adds 
that  thirty  years  before,  he  had  heard  from  certain  clerks 
(probably  monks  like  himself),  who  had  resided  in  the  island 
from  the  Calends  of  February  to  those  of  August,  that  not 
only  at  the  summer  solstice,  but  for  some  days  at  that  period, 


•  Tiie  littl(>  work  in  question  was  by  M.  Parthey  (Berlin,  1870). 
flrat  pui)li^hed  by  M.  Wuk-kenmr  in        -  See  the  remarks  of  M.  Mommsen 

1807,  and  again  by  M.  Ix.tronne  in  i  in  the  prefiMse  to  his  edition  of  Bolioiu, 

lhl4,  \\ith  ft  vahmblt'  introductury  dis-  j  p.  79. 

•ertatiou  uud  oomuicntary.    The  text  i     '  See  the  preface  by  Parthey,  )i.  10. 

hM  alao  been  more  recently  leprinted  I 
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in  the  evening  whon  the  sun  sets,  it  seems  as  it  were  to  hide 
itself  behind  a  little  hill:  so  th&t  theie  is  no  darkness  even 
during  this  short  iinxe,  and  people  can  follow  their  ordinary 
oocapations  as  if  the  sun  were  shining.  They  added  that  if 
they  had  been  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  perhaps  the  son 
would  never  have  been  hidden  from  them."^  This  description 
so  precisely  agrees  with  the  phenomena  that  would  be  i«ally 
observed  in  a  place  just  without  the  Arctic  Circle,  as  to  leave 
no  reasonable  d(»iibt  of  its  aiithonticity,  and  that  the  island 
visitcnl  by  the  monks  was  in  tliis  instance  really  Iceland.  The 
probability  of  this  is  confirmed  by  another  passage  imme- 
diately following,  which  may  with  equal  assurance  be  referred 
to  the  Faroe  Islands.*  There  seems  no  doubt  therefore  that  in 
this  case  the  adrentuious  monks  had  extended  the  boundaries 
of  geographical  knowledge  beyond  the  fsurthest  limit  it  had 
attained  under  either  the  Greeks  or  Romans. 


*  Dionfl  de  Mennun  Oihu,  o.  7,  §  2. 

B.  88  of  Letronno's  edition.  The  UIub- 
tnition  he  givee  of  the  degree  of  light 
that  remained  dnring  the  absence  of 
the  sun,  is  singularly  nnive.  Ita  ut 
nihil  tenebrarum  in  minimo  spatio  ipso 
fiat;  add  quicquid  homooperari  voluerit, 
ml  iMdwHlM  de  camuia  uMrahen, 
lMiqn>m  in  pneientiA  aolu  potest." 


•  They  UFO  doMiribed  n  ft  g^ronp  of 
sranll  inlands,  sepArated  by  narrow 
straits,  which  could  bo  rcivched  from 
the  northern  islands  of  Britain  in  a 
voyage  of  two  days  and  two  nights, 
with  full  sails  and  a  favouring  wind. 
Ibid.  ^  3.  This  statement  clearly  ex- 
cludes the  idoft  that  the  BbflUaiHU 
could  be  meuit. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  688. 

YOTAOE  OF  HIHUiOO. 
This  pMnge  has  attnusted  so  rnnoh  attention  that  it  is  desirable 
to  quote  it  at  fiill.   After  the  mention  of  Ireland  and  Albion,  the 
anlikor  adds : 

Tartcssiisqno  in  terminon  CEstrymnidoill 
Negotiaudi  mo8  erat :  Carthagini^ 
£ti&m  ooloni,  et  vulgas  inter  Herculid 
Agitans  ooliminas  hmo  adibuit  nqoon : 
Quffi  Himiico  Poenus  menabua  vix  qnatoor, 
Ut  ipse  scraet  re  probasse  rettulit 
Enavigantt  m,  posse  trauBtnitti  adserit. 
Sic  nulla  late  flabxa  propelliint  ratem, 
Bfo  aegnifl  hamm  aqoflcli  pigri  itiqpet 
Adjicit  et  illud,  plurimnm  inter  gorgites 
Extare  fucnm,  et  srope  virgiUti  vice 
Ketinere  puppim :  dicit  hie  nihilominus 
Hon  in  proAindinn  teiiga  demitfci  wiariiit 
Parvoqne  aquanim  viz  mpettead  aolnm : 
Obire  semper  hue  et  hno  i>onti  frraa, 
Navigia  lenta  et  lang^de  repentia 
Interna  tare  belloas. 

▼v.  118-189. 

The  notion  of  the  quantities  of  sea-weed  h<a8  led  Romo  writers 
(including  Dr.  Latham  in  the  article  Britannic.k  Insi'l.i-:  in  Dr. 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Oeography)  to  suppose  that  the  8oa  of  Sargasso  wiis 
meant,  and  even  that  there  was  "  a  confusion  of  attributes  "  between 
the  Soilly  Islands  and  the  Azores  !  But  all  the  other  statements  are 
utterly  opposed  to  the  supposition  of  a  voyage  in  the  open  ocean  : 
and  again  in  a  second  passage  (see  402-412)  where  he  repeats  tlio 
same  account,  he  dwells  especially  upon  the  shallowness  of  the 
sea.  Had  we  possessed  the  narrative  of  Himiico  in  an  authentic 
form,  we  should  probably  have  been  able,  as  in  the  ease  of  Han  no, 
to  arrire  at  a  reasonable  eonoliision  as  to  what  he  aotoally  saw  and 
deeoribed:  bat  it  is  idle  to  examine  closely  the  language  of  such 
a  writer  as  Avienna. 

NOTE  B,  p.  693. 

THB  OOSMOGSAFHT  OF  .STHICUB. 

By  a  strange  ooinoidenoe  these  wietohed  compilations,  which  had 
remained  almost  onnoticed  since  they  were  inserted  by  Gronovins 
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88  an  Appendix  to  lu8  edition  of  Pomponins  MeU  in  1722,  hmyo 
been  made  the  snbjeot  in  Twy  recent  timee  of  en  emoimt  of  literary 
cUsoiUiiion  and  inyeetigation  hr  beyond  their  merite.  (The  com- 
plicated litexaiy  qneatione  connected  with  their  origin,  date,  and 
authorship  have  been  snbjected  to  an  elaborate  inTestigation :  first, 
by  ]£.  D'ATeeao  in  hia  work  entitled  Mkns  ei  let  Ouvraget  Coeaio- 
grapkig/uea  inHMa  de  ee  nom.,  4to.,  Paris,  1852 ;  next  by  Br.  K. 
Pertz,  De  Cosmographia  Ethid  lAbri  ires^  8vo.,  Berolin.  1853,  and 
lastly  by  M.  H.  Wuttke,  Cosmogra^piua  Aethici  Istrici  ah  Hierom/mo 
ev  QrcBCO  m  LcUinum  breviaritm  redaeta,  8yo.,  Lipsise,  1854.)  The 
result  appears  to  be  that  the  treatise,  if  such  it  can  be  called, 
ascribed  to  Julius  Honorius,  is  the  older  of  the  two;  and  that 
bearing  the  name  of  ^thicus  is  copied  from  it,  but  with  additions 
from  other  sources.  Considered  from  a  geographical  point  of  view 
they  are  wholly  without  yalue,  and  their  only  interest  arises  from 
their  having  been  (as  appears  from  the  vast  number  of  MSS.  of 
them  still  extant)  a  popular  source  of  instruction  dnring  the 
middle  ages.  It  would  seem  that  the  dry  lists  of  names  which 
they  contain  were  intended  to  accompany  a  globe,  or  map  of  the 
world,  and  to  be  used  by  teachers  or  lecturers  in  expounding  its 
contents  to  their  audience.  But  in  their  present  state  they  are  not 
only  hopelessly  Cf>iriipt,  but  many  of  tlio  names  altogether  unknown, 
and  those  that  can  V>e  recognized  juniMed  together  in  the  most 
hopeless  confusion.  The  arrangement,  or  attctnpt  at  arrangement, 
is  wholly  difierent  from  anything  that  we  lind  in  earlier  authors, 
and  curiously  enough,  is  wholly  independent  of  the  cuHtoniary 
division  into  the  three  continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
The  author  in  each  case  begins  with  assuming  a  division  of  the 
ocean  into  four  parts,  and  then  describes  each  of  these  parts  as 
having  certain  seas  dependent  upon  or  included  in  it.  Thus  the 
Western  Ocean  contains  the  Sea  of  Gadcs,  the  Sea  of  the  Orcades, 
the  Sea  of  Thyle,  the  Britannic  Sea,  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  and  the 
Adriatic;  while,  stranj^e  to  say,  the  Mteotis,  Bosphorus,  Tontus, 
Propontis,  Hellesjiont,  yl^]goan  and  Ionian  Seas,  as  well  as  the 
Caspian,  are  included  in  the  dependencies  of  the  Northern  Ocean ! 
Then  ibllown  in  each  case  a  list  of  the  islands,  mountains,  pro- 
vinces, and  chief  towns  of  the  regions  adjacent  to  these  divisions, 
but  without  any  attempt  to  arrange  them  in  geographical  order,  or 
even  to  distribute  the  cities  according  to  the  countries  to  which  tliey 
belong.    It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  convey  to  any  one  that 
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lias  not  seen  the  original^  an  idea  of  the  utter  oonlbBioii  into  wluok 
the  whole  aiibject  is  thrown. 

It  is  diffionlt  to  belieTe  that  the  work  of  Jnlina  Honorins,  whioh 
is  mentioned  with  commendation  bj  such  a  writer  as  OaasiodoruB 
(L  a)  can  have  been  the  meagre  and  miserable  abridgement  which 
we  possess  under  that  name :  the  more  so  as  he  appears  to  re- 
oommend  it  for  purposes  of  instruction  together  with  a  map  of 
Bionjsius  (pinacem  Dionyaii)  with  which,  if  Dionysiiis  Feri^tea 
is  meant,  it  oould  have  nothing  in  common.  Whatever  may  be 
the  date  of  the  original  work,  it  appears  to  me  impossible  that 
the  extant  abridgementa  can  be  older  than  the  sixth  or  seventh 
century. 

Wholly  distinct  from  the  preceding,  though  often  confonnded 
with  it,  is  a  strange  composition  published  for  the  first  time  by 
M.  D'Avezac,  and  again  by  W'uttke,  under  the  title  of  "  Cosmo- 
graphia  Aethici  Istrici,"  which  professes  to  have  been  translated 
by  a  certain  "  TTioronymuH  Presbyter"  from  a  Greek  original.  It 
is  written  in  extremely  barbarous  Ivatin,  and  its  contents  are  for 
the  most  part  utterly  absurd;  but  its  geographical  statements,  if 
such  they  can  be  called,  would  seem  clearly  to  refer  it  to  a  period 
not  earlier  than  the  seventh  century'.  How  M.  Wuttke  can  attach 
any  value  to  such  a  production,  and  believe  in  the  alleged  travels 
of  the  supposed  philosopher  Aethicus  (including  a  voyage  to  Thule, 
a  visit  to  the  Gryphee  on  the  Northern  Ocean,  and  a  journey  to 
the  Ganges  in  quest  of  Noah's  Ark !),  is  to  me  quite  incomprehen- 
sible ;  still  more  that  ho  should  ascribe  the  translation  by  "  the 
Presbyter  Ilieronymus"  to  the  great  ecclesiastical  writer  of  that 
name.  If  there  ever  was  any  Greek  original,  which  may  well  be 
doubted,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  a  fictitious  account  of  the 
alleged  travels  of  a  philosopher  (something  like  those  of  Apollonius 
of  Tyana,  but  adapted  to  Cliristian  times)  from  which  the  existing 
abstract  was  derived  by  an  extremely  ignorant  and  illiterat<!  monk. 
But  the  prominent  position  given  to  the  Turks  (Turchi)  in  Asia, 
which  could  hardly  be  duo  to  the  translator  or  epitomizor,  is  alone 
suflu  ient  to  assign  it  to  a  very  late  date.  Such  as  it  is,  however, 
it  appears  to  have  been  much  rea^l  in  the  middle  ages,  and  is 
therefore  not  without  literary  interest. 


VOL.  It, 
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NOTE  C,  p.  693. 

MEASDBEMSNT  OF  BOKAN  EMPnOB. 

"Ttaquo  Julius  ( 'a\sar,  bissextilis  rationis  inventor,  diviuis 
humanisqTio  rebus  binguluritcr  iustructiis,  cum  consulatuH  sui  faeces 
erigcret,  senutus  convsulto  censuit  (»innem  (>rbeni  jam  Komani 
nominis  admetiri  ]ier  pnidentissimos  viros  ut  oinni  pliilosophia} 
muncn'  dccoratos.  Ergo  a  Julio  Csesare  et  M.  Antonio  Coss.  orbis 
ten amm  motiri  co'pit,  id  est,  a  consulatu  buprasciipti  usfpio  ad 
ronsulatum  Augusti  tertium  et  Crassi  annis  xxi  mensibns  v  diebus 
ix  Zonodoxo  omnis  oricns  diraeiisus  est,  sicut  inferius  demonstratur. 
A  coDHulatu  item  .hilii  Csesaris  et  Antonii  usque  in  consubitum 
Augusti  decimuni  annis  xxix  mensibue  viii  diebus  x  a  Tbeodoto 
septentrionalis  pars  dimensa,  ut  evidenter  ostenditur.  A  cousulatu 
bimiliter  J.  C'asaris  usquo  in  consulatum  tSaturni  et  Cinnaj  a 
Polyclito  meridiana  pars  dimensa  est,  annis  xxxii  mense  i  diebus  x 
doat  definita  monstratur.  Ao  sic  omnis  orbis  term  intra  axmoe 
xxxii  a  dimensoribus  peragratus  est,  et  de  omni  ejus  oontioentia 
perlatum  est  ad  Senatmn." 

I  have  given  this  passage  at  length,  because  its  oiromnatantial 
and  detailed  diaraoter  is  sach  as  not  only  to  exolnde  altogether 
the  supposition  that  it  is  the  oomposition  of  the  author  in  whose 
tract  we  find  it,  Jbnt  to  render  it  jprtiaa  ftuie  probable  that  it  is 
derived  originally  fiom  an  anthentio,  and  even  firom  an  oflficial, 
Boorae.  There  is  indeed  some  confusion  in  the  dates  of  the  oonsol- 
ships,  hut  not  more  than  might  easUj  arise  €rom  the  repeated 
copying  of  a  statement  of  this  oharaoter.  The  oiroomstance  that  is 
wholly  inexplicable  is  that  no  notice  of  such  an  important  operation 
should  be  found  in  Pliny,  who  even  where  he  is  discussing  the 
authority  of  Agrippa — sanctioned,  as  h^  expressly  adds,  by  Augustas 
himself —in  regard  to  the  dimensions  of  Spain,  affords  no  hint  of  its 
being  based  upon  any  such  systematic  measurement,  a  fact  of 
whioh,  having  been  himself  procurator  in  Spain,  he  oonld  hardly 
have  been  ignorant  had  it  actually  taken  plao& 
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ABA. 


Aba,  mt.,  ii. 

Abalus,  island,  mentioned  by  Py- 

theas,  L  596,  6^  ii.  26,  4Q1 
Abii,  L  46,  ii.  528. 
Abilene,  ii.  IfiQ 

Abuoba,  mt,  ii.  495.  589.  fifi4 ;  con- 
tains the  source  of  tlio  Danube,  fift4 

Aboras,  or  Cbaboras,  river,  ii.  649 

Abydos,  ii.  32^ 

Abydus,  L  911 

Abyla,  mt.,  ii.  358 

Abyssinia,  L  587;  unknown  to  Era- 
tosthenes, 651 

Acampsis,  river,  ii.  511 

Acanna;,  ii.  449 

Acarnania,  ii.  261 

Aces  of  Herodotus,  L  247,  248 

Acesines,  or  Chenab,  river,  L  444. 502 

Ach«;i,  the,  ii.  89,  2ia 

Achaia,  ii.  154 

Acilisene,  ii.  288 

Acra,  L  ''^19 

Acne,  colony  of,  L  92 

Acridophagi,  the,  ii.  54 

Acroceraunian  promontory,  ii.  269, 
525 

Act^,  use  of  the  term  by  Herodotus, 
L  207 

Aden,  L  582,  583;  not  noticed  by 
Pliny,  ii.  424 

Adiabene,  ii.  505,  648 

Adrapsa,  or  Drapsaca,  L  421 

Adriatic,  described  by  b^cylax,  L 
387;  and  by  Polybius,  ii.  26j 
Greek  colonies  in,  93,  387;  tides 
of  the,  ii.  255;  exaggerated  ideas 
of  its  length,  ii.  26 

Aduas  (Adda),  ii.  252  note 

Aduatuci,  ii.  114,  135 

Adnlas,  Mons,  known  to  Strabo,  ii. 
252  ;  mentioned  by  Avienus,  684 


AgTO. 


Adulis,  ii.  428,  446,  447 

 ,  monument  of,  L  586.  609 

.^a,  the  island  of  Circe,  L  57,  78 
.^dui,  the,  ii.  44,  110, 112, 122 
iEetes,  brother  of  Circe,  L  20,  57  ;  a 
purely  mythical  being,  20_;  sub- 
sequently connected  with  Colchis, 
ib. 

iEgean  Sea,  islands  of,  L  89, 221 ;  the 

northern  coasts  of,  ii.  399 
^gialoe,  the  Great  and  Little,  ii. 

452 

Mgintiy  island,  L  HQ;  first  coinage  of 

money.  111 
^gium,  ii.  268 
iEgon,  river,  L  401 
iElana  on  the  Red  Sea,  ii.  501 
^lanitic  gulf  (Akabah),  ii.  421 
^lius  Gallus,  expedition  to  Arabia 

Felix,  ii.  167,  179,  180,  204,  320, 

323 

iEmodaj,  the,  ii.  404 

iEnianes,  the,  ii.  261 

^olian  Islands,  volcanic  pheno- 
mena, ii.  258,  321 

i^Iolians,  the,  L  282 

^olus,  his  island,  L  55  ;  gave  name  to 
the  ^olian  Islands,  56 ;  the  attri- 
bution erroneous,  39^  56 

iEschylus,  the  wanderings  of  Jo  in 
the  Prometheus  Vinctus,  L  149; 
his  vague  and  fabulous  description, 
150.  151 

^styans,  ii.  500 

iEthalia,  island  (Elba),  L  604 

iEthicus,  cosmography  of,  ii.  701,  203 

^Ethiopians,  the,  L  48, 12 

-^tna,  mt.,  ii.  251;  describe<l  by 
Strabo,  252  ;  by  Pliny,  322 

Aeto,  hill  of,  supposed  ancient  site  of 
the  royal  city  of  Ulysses,  L  84 

2  z  2 
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iBTOUA. 


INDEX. 


AKBKR. 


iEtolia,  ii.  201 

Afium  Kara  Ilissar,  L  M5 

Africa,  erroneous  notions  of  Herodo- 
tua,  L  163;  circumnavigation  by 
Neclio,  28S  ;  attempted  by  Satas- 
pes,  2S1 ;  opiuious  of  modem 
writers,  311 ;  account  of,  by  Strabo, 
ii.  321 ;  described  by  Mela,  Ml ; 
Ptolemy's  information  concerning, 
fill 

 ,  coast  of,  little  known  to  Pliny, 

ii.  429 

 ,  north  coast,  fiEdse  conceptions 

of,  L  Q2Q 

 ,  western  coast,  according  to 

Polybius,  ii.  4Q 
,  Roman  province  of,  ii.  168 

AoATHARcniDES,  L  581^  582,  608; 
account  of  the  Ethiopian  tribes,  ii. 
53,  54;  the  wild  animals,  55;  no 
mention  of  gold,  ib. ;  on  the  inun- 
dation of  the  Nile,  GO 

Agathemerus,  measurement  of  dis- 
tances, ii.  64,  65,  62  note;  his 
Periplus,  6GI 

Agathodajmou,  ii.  518 

Agathyrsi,  the,  L  191,  381 

Agedincum  (Sens),  ii.  12ii 

Aghovar,  mt.,  ii.  439 

Agisymba,  ii.  523,  556^  571^ 
612,  625 

Agr^ans,  the,  ii.  42fi 

Agri  Decumates,  ii.  194,  653 

AoBicoLA,  his  wars  in  Britain,  ii.  342, 
490, 492, 580 ;  his  line  of  forts,  490, 
513;  Ufe  by  Tacitus,  492 

Agrip|)a,  his  four  great  lines  of  road, 
ii.  142 ;  his  map.  III 

Agyllaians,  the,  L  IdB 

Ainsworth,  Mr.,  cited,  L  352,  361 ; 
on  the  site  of  Pyl»,  362 

Aii,  river,  ii.  133 

Akka,  a  race  of  dwarfs  in  the  interior 
of  Africa,  L  48  note 

Alaui,  the,  L  216,  ii.  591.  598,  682  ; 
first  definite  mention  by  Diouysius, 
486,646 

Alauni,  the,  ii.  591 

Albanians,  the,  ii.  88,  280 

Albion,  L  398.  ii.  404,  681 

Albis  (Elbe),  ii.  188.  189.  403.  495. 
588 ;  the  limit  of  the  Roman  con- 
quests, 193,  494 


Alc£BU8,  the  poet,  visit  to  Egypt,  L 
118 

Alemanni,  ii.  496,  502,  QA& 
Aleria,  ii.  396 
Alesia,  ii.  125 

Alexandeb  the  Great,  his  ex])edi- 
tion,  L  401 ;  campaigns  in  Europe, 
408  ;  battle  at  the  Granicus,  411  ; 
at  the  foot  of  Mt  Taurus,  413  ; 
battle  of  Issus,  414 ;  at  the  oracle 
of  Ammon,  415 ;  battle  of  Arbela, 
411 ;  halts  for  the  winter  in  the 
valley  of  Cabul,  426 ;  crosses  the 
Hindoo  Koosh,  428;  advances  to 
the  laxartes,  429 ;  operations  in 
India,  438 ;  crosses  the  Indus,  443  ; 
descends  the  river,  447  ;  his  march 
through  Geilrosia,  454 ;  returns  to 
Babylon,  459  ;  death,  463 ;  cities 
founded  by  him,  464 

Alexander,  Port  of  (Knrrachee),  L 
528,  546 

Alexandria  in  Egypt,  founded  by 
Alexander,  L  415  ;  its  commercial 
prosperity,  516 ;  position  as  fixed 
by  Eratosthenes,  621 ;  its  true 
latitude,  623;  no  mention  of  its 
population  by  Strabo,  ii.  325 

 to  Rhodes,  distance,  L  665 

 in  Arachosia,  L  464,  ii.  164 

 in  Aria,  L  464,  485 

■       ad  Caucasum,  L  464 ;  site  of,  490 

 Eschate,  or  Ultima,  L  464 

 ad  Issum,  L  464 

 in  Margianlt,  L  465 

 Opiane,  L  142 

 Troas,  L  464 

Aliso,  ii.  188,  192, 206 

Allobroges,  the,  ii.  44,  109 

Alpheius,  river,  ii.  210 

Alpine  tribes,  ii.  199 ;  subjugation 
of,  under  Augustus,  251 

Alps,  the,  unknown  in  time  of  Hero- 
dotus, L  30,  168 ;  described  by 
Polybius,  ii.  21,  and  by  Strabo, 
251 ;  passes  of  the,  22;  height,  23, 

m 

Altinum,  ii.  255 
Aluta,  river,  ii.  505 
Amanus,  ii.  287 

Amasia,  birthplace  of  Strabo,  ii.  209, 

m 

Amber,  L  13j  beads  found  at  My- 
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cenae,  tb.  note ;  account  of,  by 
Py  theas,  59 G ;  brought  by  Julianus 
from  the  Northern  Sea,  ii,  344 

Ambiani,  ii.  114^  136^  247 

Arabracia,  L  iM 

Ambrones,  ii.  HQ 

Amida,  ii.  KH 

Amisia  (Ems),  river,  ii.  187,  259. 403, 

Amisus,  L  100.  ii.  296, 205 ;  siege  of, 
85 

Animianus  Marcellinus,  his  history, 
ii.  QJSl't  its  geographical  outlines, 
ib. 

Ammon,  Oracle  of,  L  26H,  4 15.  4iiii ; 

visit  of  Alexander  to,  415,  4(>*.) 
 ,  Oasis  of,  L  27L         ilO,  ii. 

333 

 ,  Temple  of,  L  415 

Amraonians,  the,  L  268,  273,  463 

Amnitaj,  the,  ii.  487 

AmiKjlusia,  promontory,  ii.  358 

Amphipolis,  ii.  B 

Ampsaga,  river,  ii.  170 

Anabasis  of  Xenophon,  probable  mode 
of  its  comi)08ition,  L  343,  Siiii 

Anactonum,  i^  IDH 

Anamis,  river,  L  5^ 

Anas  (Guadiana),  river,  ii.  20,  210 

Anatolia,  L  232 

Anaxagora^  L  124 

Amaxim ANDEB,  L  122 ;  his  map  of  the 
earth's  surface,  ib.  145  ;  invention 
of  the  gnomon,  122 ;  first  intro- 
duced the  use  of  maps,  618,  ii.  220 

Anaximenes,  L  122 

Ancalites,  ii.  13t) 

Anchialus,  L  il3 

Ancona,  L  38L  404^  ii.  25,  26,  2M 
Ancyra,  L  413 
Andes,  ii.  115 

Androphagi,  the,  L  192^  321 
Andros,  island,  L  112 
Androsthenes,  explores  the  Persian 

Gulf,  L  462 
Angli,  ii.  iiM 
Angrivarii,  ii.  193,  492 
Antemnce,  ii.  31i5 
Antichthones,  the,  ii.  353,  351 
Antigonus,  L  552,  555 
Anti-Lebanon,  ii.  407 
Antimcnidas,  in  the  army  uf  the  king 

of  Babylon,  L  llii 


Antioch,  ii.  649^  690 

Antiochia,  ii.  299 

Antiochus     L  553,  555 

  the  Great,  his  campaign  in 

Upper  Asia,  L  522 ;  expedition  to 
India,  ii.  30 

  of  Syracuse,  L  337 ;  his  men- 
tion of  Rome,  338 

Anti-Taurus,  chain,  ii.  157^  287 

Antoninus,  Itinerary  of,  ii.  ()1»4 

 Pius,  ii.  513 

Antony,  M.,  his  war  against  the  Par- 

thians,  ii.  132 

Ants,  Indian,  strange  story  concern- 
ing them  by  Herodotus,  L  229, 
257 ;  •  repeated  by  Mogasthcnes, 
229,  566 

Aornus,  rock-fortress,  L  440,  4S6 

Aorsi,  ii.  278,  528 

Aous,  river,  ii.  31 

Apamea,  ii.  298^  317,  345 

Apeliotes,  L  589,  6^0,  611 

Apennines,  the,  described  by  Strabo, 
u.  254  ;  by  PUny,  393 

Apocopap,  the  little  and  great,  ii.  452 

Apollo,  the  Delian,  hymn  to,  L  tiii 

 ,  the  Pythian,  hymn  to,  L  SJJ 

Apollodorus  of  Artemita,  L  571,  ii. 
48,  162 

Apollodotus,  king  of  Bactria,  L  521 
Apollonia,  L  93,  100,  HQ ;  ii.  8,  ^ 
21 

Apollonius  Khodius,  his  poem  on  the 
Argonautic  Voyage,  L  21,  2ii ;  his 
view  of  their  route  in  returning,  23 

Apolugus,  ii.  461 

Appian  Way,  the,  ii.  256 

Apsarus,  river,  ii.  511 

Apulia,  ii.  256 

Apulum,  its  gold-mines,  ii.  504,  516 

Aquje  Sextiaa  (Aix),  ii.  44,  109^  ill 

Aquileia,  ii.  145,  690 

Aquitania,  use  of  word  by  Ca?sar,  ii. 
117 ;  as  a  Roman  province,  142 

AquiUnians,  the,  ii.  123j  124,  248, 
391.  392 

Arabah,  Cape,  L  532 

Ababia,  account  of,  by  Herodotus,  L 
218:  called  by  him  the  mijst 
southerly  of  all  countries,  2111 ;  its 
spices,  ib.  ;  described  by  EratoK- 
thenes,  648;  Mela's  account  of, 
ii.  366;  described  by  Pliny,  42ii; 
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by  Ptolemy,  6fl4J ;  independent  of 
the  lloman  Empire,  Ifil;  expedi- 
tion of  i£liu8  Gallus  into,  179. 
2Qi 

Arabia,  Roman  province  of,  ii.  506 

 Deserta,  ii.  i2fi 

 Kuda3moQ,  ii. 

 Felix,  orij^iu  of  the  name,  ii.  58  ; 

Pliny's  luu  of  the  term, 

 ,  iwrt  of,  L  6fi:i 

 ,  town,  destruction  of,  478. 

 Petrsea,  ii.  liil 

Arabian  Gulf  (the  Red  Sea),  de- 
scribed by  Herodotus,  L  219^  5^ ; 

its  Udes,  221 
 peninsula,  described  l^'  Strabo, 

ii.  aiU  ;  by  Pliny,  i21 
Arables,  the,  an  Indian  tribe,  L 
Arabis,  river,  L  455,  52& 
Arabitaj,  the,  L  454,  ^Ld. 
Arachosia,  L  230,  424,  420^  054^  ii. 

aifi ;  climaU',  L  480 
Aragus,  river,  ii.  2H2 
Aral,  Sea  of,  unknown  to  the  ancients, 

L  574.  Q±i 
Arar  (SaOne),  river,  ii.  112.246,391, 

392  587 

Abaxes.  L  141. 161,  434.  ii.  133. 282 ; 
confused  ideas  of  Herodotus  con- 
cerning it,  L223;  confounded  with 
the  laxartes,  with  the  Volga, 
225 

  of  Xenophon,  identical  with 

the  Chaboras,  347 
Arbola,  battle  of,  L  417, 112 ;  ecli[>se 

in  connection  with,  417 
Arbis,  ii.  515 
Arcadia,  plains  of,  ii.  262 
Archias,  L  161 

Archimedes,  his  statement  of  dimen- 
sions of  the  earth,  L  620 

Arctic  Circle,  the  term,  how  used  by 
the  Greeks,  ii.  222  noU,  228 

Ardoch,  ii.  511 

Arduenna  Silva,  ii.  121 

Arelas,  ii.  6iiQ 

Arecomici,  the,  ii.  41 

Arethusa,  lake,  ii.  409 

Arga3U8,  mt.,  ii.  2i}ii 

Argalic  gulf,  ii.  534 

Arjialus  (Point  Calymurc),  ii.  473. 
121 

Argantc,  L  11^ 


Argentarius,  Mons,  ii.  6M 
Argestcs,  L  589,  GIQ^  611 
Argippasi,  the,  L 197.  128 
Argo,  the  ship,  L  19,  21.  24.  29 ' 
Ar^ouautica  of  Orpheus,  its  probable 

date,  L  28 
Argonauts,  Voyage  of  the,  known  to 
Homer,  L  10 ;  not  at  first  connected 
with  Colchis,  2Q ;  various  theories 
concerning  their  return,  21 ;  two 
sets  of  legends  in  connection  with 
them,  21 ;  writers  on  the  subject, 
25 

Argos,  ii.  266 

Arguin.  island.  L  323. 331. 652  ;  erTx>- 
noously  identified  with  Cerne,  323. 

Argyrd,  or  the  Silver  Island,  ii.  364, 
474.  608 

Argyrus,  Moos,  the  Silver  Mountains, 
LlQl 

Aria,  L  239,  423,  651 

Ariace,  ii.  464.  4 (in 

Ariana,  L  570,  ii.  31Q 

Arians,  the,  ii.  284i  285 

Ariaspaj,  L  126 

Arimaspea,  L  90, 102 

Arimaspians,  the,  L  102,  UiQ 

Ariminum,  ii.  251 

Ariovistus,  ii.  110^  113^  129 

Arista^^oras,  his  bronze  map  of  the 
world  249 

Aristeas*  L  90, 102.  141.  'l99 

Aristotle,  l  3115  ;  bis  opinion  of  the 
earth,  395;  habitable  world,  397  ; 
on  the  rivers  of  Asia,  399 ;  im|>c'r- 
fect  knowledge  of  Africa,  401 ;  his 
view  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  401 ; 
statement  of  circumference  of  eartli, 
515;  his  supix)sed  stadium,  516; 
division  of  the  winds,  CAO  ;  dimen- 
sions of  the  earth,  620 ;  on  the 
Palus  Max)ti8,  ii.  29  note 

Abmknia,  ii.  86,  87,  161^  605,  506 ; 
table-land  of,  L  313 ;  its  severe 
climate,  352 ;  traversed  by  tlio 
anny  under  Xenophon,  i^. ;  descent 
through,  to  Trebizond,  325;  w-ars 
of  the  Romans  in,  u.  86,  132,  ai6 ; 
described  by  Strabo,  282 ;  by  Pliny, 
110 

 Minor,  ii.  88.  157.  295 

Armenians,  the,  L  211 
Armorican  itcuiubula,  the,  ii.  23a 
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Armoricans,  the,  ii.  115, 124,  2ii2 

Arno,  river,  ii.  3M 

Aromata  Capo  (Guardafui),  ii.  448, 
449,  451.  651 

Aroeia,  river,  L  539* 

Aroteres,  the,  L  3iil 

Abuian  (Flavius  Arrianus),  L  225, 
240 ;  his  value  as  a  historian  of 
Alexander,  494 ;  cited  in  respect 
to  the  campaigns  of  Alexander, 
Chap.  XII.  passim ;  his  account  of 
tlie  voyage  of  Nearchus,  52a ;  of 
India,  556;  his  Periplus  of  the 
Euxiue,  ii.  510 

Arsanias,  river,  ii.  86,  105,  408 

Arsene  (Van),lake,  ii.  28D;  or  Tho- 
pitis,  2m 

Arsinariura,  promontory,  ii.  629, 630. 
6a  1.  632 

Arsinoe,  ii.  56^  321;  city  of,  Lall; 

another  city  of  the  name,  579 
ArUhri,  ii.  241,  244^  352 
Artabrum,  promontory,  ii.  32Q 
Artacoana,  L  423.  iHn. 
Artaxata,  ii.  86^  88,  134;  destroyed 

by  Corbulo,  346 
Artemita,  ii.  163 

Artemidobus,  L  581;  his  geo- 
graphical treatise,  ii.  61j  Periplus 
of  the  Red  Sea,  63 ;  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Euxine,  64; 
computation  of  distances,  64-67 

Arverui,  ii.  21,  44^  110^  122 

Asabon,  mt.,  ii.  460 

Asana,  river,  ii.  433 

Asbysl^e,  the,  L  282 

Asca,  ii.  180 

Asciburgius,  mt.,  ii.  583 

Ashtola,  island,  L  532,  547 

Asia,  extent  of,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, L  lfi3 ;  geographical  struc- 
ture of,  according  to  Eraatosthenea, 
241 ;  described  by  Strabo,  ii.  22fi 

— ,  Homan  province  of,  ii.  155 

  Minor,  L  552  ;  the  name  un- 
known to  ancient  geographers, 
L  232  note ;  first  used  by  Orosius, 
ii.  692 ;  peninsula  of,  L  232 ;  breadth, 
233;  division  into  satrapies,  22ii; 
described  by  Pliny,  ii.  406 

 ,  Upjxir,  under  Seleucus,  L  554; 

campaign  of  Antiochus  the  Great, 
522 


Asii,  ii.  285 
Asik,  ii.  459 
Asj^asians,  the,  L  442 
Aspendus,  L  411.  ii.  2ilS 
Asphaltites,  lake  (Dead    JSea),  ii. 
407 

Assaceni,  the,  L  442 

Assyria,  ruined  cities  of,  L  314; 

Roman  province  of,  ii.  505,  506 ; 

described  by  Strabo,  315 
Astalwras  (Atbara),  i.584,  ii.  53, 347, 

612,614 
Astapus,  L  584,  ii.  436i  612,  013 
Astasobos,  L  5ii4 
Astobores,  river,  ii.  4.S6 
Astosapes,  river,  ii  430 
Astronomical  changes,  supiK)scd,  L 

548 ;  phenomena  at  Thule,  613 
Astures,  ii.  141.  24Q 
Asturians,  the,  ii.  45 
Astyres,  the,  ii.  352 
Atabyrius,  height  of,  L  612 
Atarantes,  mentioned  by  Ilerodotus, 

i-  222. 
Atbara,  river,  L  578 
Ateruus,  river,  L  594 
Athens,  its  subordinate  commercial 

and  maritime  position,  L  1 14 ;  on 

same  parallel  with  Rhodes,  622; 

false  reading  of  the  name  in  Strabo, 

630;  parallel  through,  622 
Athrulla,  ii.  im 

Atlantcs,  L  279,  28Q ;  of  Ilerodotus, 
310 

Atlantic  Ocean,  name  imknowu  to 
Herodotus,  L  221 ;  voyage  of  Him- 
ilco  in,  403 ;  its  vast  extent,  622 
Atlantis,  island,  of  Plato,  i,  402 
Atlas,  mt.,  L  279,  280,  ii.  170,  330, 
657.  628 

 ,  i)illars  in  the  charge  of,  L  33 ; 

supports  the  heavens,  iiii 

Atrebates,  ii.  135 

Atrojxitene,  ii.  132,  161,  221 

Atuicori,  the,  ii.  414 
I  Attacotti,  ii.  654,  Oiil 
'  Attock,  L  44fi 

Attrek,  river,  ii.  163 
j  Atur  (Adour),  river,  ii.  586 
•  Aturia,  ii.  315 

Aturrus  (Adour),  river,  ii.  Q2Q 

Aualitic  Gulf,  ii.  447,  44^ 

Augila,  L  278.  ii.  435 
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Augila^  oasis  of,  ii. 
Augusta  i'ltetoria  (Ao»ta),  ii.  14fi 
,  Vindelicorum  (Augsburg),  ii. 
lAl 

AugustoduDum,  ii.  12B 

Au^rci,  ii.  lUi 

Auscliisse,  L  282 

Auseans,  L  2M 

Ausonius,  the  '  Mosella  *  uf,  ii. 

Autololes,  the,  ii.  202^  ^ 

Autoiuala,  ii.  332^  3^ 

Automoli  of  Herodotus,  L  2fi6 ;  on  tlio 

Upper  Nile,  ib. ;  their  native  name 

Asmach,  ib. ;  the  same  with  the 

Sembritae,  302. 
Auxuma  (Axum),  ii.  429,  446^  447, 

fill 

Ava,  coast  of,  ii. 
Avaricum  (Bourges),  ii.  125 
Avienus,  his  Description  of  the  World, 

ii.  t)S3  ;  other  works,  {j^ 
Axona  (Aisne),  river,  ii.  1 11,  Lll 
Azania,  coast  of,  ii.  452, 
Azov,  sea  of,  ii.  152^ 

Babba,  ii.  433 

Bab-el-Mandeb,  straits,  not  described 
by  Stiabo,  ii.  32Q 

Babylon,  ii.  31Q 

Babylonia,  ii.  I 

Bacarc,  river,  ii.  4fi2 

Bacchiadjp,  the,  L  IQI 

Baceiiis,  Silva,  ii.  121,  13Q 

Bactra,  or  Zariaspe,  L  428.  43Q 

Bactbia,  satrapy  of,  L  241 ;  Greek 
kinjidoms  in,  509 ;  date  of  inde- 
pendence, ib. ;  of  their  destruction, 
670 ;  cities  founded  by  Alexander 
in,  511 ;  Greek  monarclis  of,  ii.  102 

.  pro|)er,  conquest  of,  by  the 
Scythian  tribes,  ii.  Ili5 

Bactriana,  ii.  2B5 

Bactrians,  the,  L  228,  241 

Badis,  L  5:^3 

Bteoues,  island,  ii.  464 

Bietica,  ii.  241 

Bastis  (Guatialquivir),  river,  ii.  20, 

240.  389,  531 
Bagamoyo,  ii.  454 
Bagisara,  L  531^ 

Bagradas,  river,  ii.  621,  622  note 
Bahr  cl  Abiad  (White  Nile),  ii. 
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Bahr  el  Azrck  (Blue  Nile),  ii.  613 
Bahrein,  island,  L  iOl 
Baiaa,  L  469 

Balearic  Isles,  ii.  244 ;  not  mentioned 

by  Ptoleniy,  568  note 
Balissns,  river,  ii.  ii3 
Baltia,  ii.  401 

Bambotus,  river,  L  325.  ii.  41 
Bamian,  L  428,  4fl3 
Banasa,  ii.  433 
Barace,  ii.  412 ;  gulf  of,  4fi3 
Barbarica,  ii.  448,  450 
Baricaza,  ii.  42iJ 

Barth,  Dr.,  cited,  L  53,  312,  ii.  32. 

131.  169.  333 
Barygaza,  L  682,  ii.  420,  464,  4fi5 ; 

not  mentioned  by  Strabo,  L  582 
Basilia,  an    island    mentioned  by 

Timaeus,  L  596,  602,  ii.  261,  401 
Bastama),  the,  ii.  90,       261,  262. 

500,5111 
Bastelaui,  ii.  241 
Batavi,  ii.  124,  18L  496 
Batman  Su,  river,  ii.  4.^9 
Batrachian  Sea,  ii.  611 
Battle,  naval,  first  on  record,  L  108 
Bautisus,  ii.  599 
Bazira,  L  442 

Beechey,  CapU,  cited,  L  312.  313. 

ii.  131 
Bcde,  cited,  ii.  13^  692 
lieke.  Dr.,  cited,  ii.  633 
lielgfc,  ii.  114,  123,  I35t  248,  321 
Belgian  tribes,  ii.  125. 
Belgica,  ii.  142.  248 
Bellas,  river,  ii.  651 
Bellovaci,  ii.  114,  122,  135,  241 
Beneventum,  ii.  252 
Berbers,  ii. 

Berenice,  city,  L  577,  ii.  131,  428. 
44ii ;  another  city  of  the  name,  L 
519  ;  and  in  the  Cyrenalica,  587. 

 Epidcires,  ii.  i2& 

 Panchrysos,  ii.  428 

Berooa,  ii.  650 

Bessi,  the,  ii.  91,  153 

BesyngeiUo,  the,  ii.  G05 

Bewsher,  Lieut.,  on  the  Median  wall, 
L  349 ;  site  of  Cunaxa,  3fi2 

Bibracte,  ii.  JLL2 

Bibroci,  ii.  139 

Bir,  ii.  312 

Birgus,  river,  ii.  5iil 
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Biscay,  Bay  of,  ii. 

Bithynia,  ii.  156,  227 

Bithynians,  the,  L  23L  382 

Bitlia,  river,  L  353 ;  ii.  439 

Bitter  lakes,  the,  ii.  32i 

Bituriges,  ii. 

Blemmyes,  ii.  488,  683 

Bocchus,  king  of  Mauretania,  ii.  11 

BoBotia,  L  411.  ii.  2S1 

Bohtan  Chai,  ii.  43^ 

Boii,  ii.  90,  112.  LiQ 

Boiohemum  (Bohemia),  ii.  2fiQ 

Bolerium,  promontory,  ii.  I'JT.  582 

Bolor,  or  Pamir,  mt.,  ii.  529.  5iil 

Bon,  Cape,  ii.  231  note 

Boreas,  L  589^  010,  611 

B0KY8THENE8,  the  modern  Dnieper,  L 
18Q ;  described  by  Herodotus,  183 ; 
largest  of  the  Scythian  rivers  alter 
the  Danube,  ib. ;  navigation  of, 
211 ;  mouth  of,  (Kil ;  its  ixjsition, 
631,  632;  how  far  navigable,  ii. 
262 

Bosporus,  kingdom  of,  ii.  84^  152, 51Q 

 ,  Cimmerian,  L  15Q 

Bostra,  ii.  100,  5M 

Branodunum  (Brancaster),  ii.  6Si2 

Bremenium,  ii.  6ii5 

Brigantes,  ii.  341,  342 

Britain,  first  visited  by  Pytheas,  L 
521 ;  dimensions  as  stated  by  him, 
691,  612 ;  sends  assistance  to  the 
Gauls,  ii.  116 ;  invaded  by  Julius 
Ca?8ar,  119^  12Q ;  described  by,  126- 
128  ;  its  conquest  under  Claudius, 
339,  341,  351;  and  under  Nero, 
341.  342 ;  described  by  Mela,  36Q ; 
conquest  under  Agricola,  420 ;  cir- 
cumnavigated by  his  fleet,  422 ; 
visited  by  Hadrian,  501 ;  and  by 
Severus,  646 ;  notice  of  it  by 
Joscphu8,339;  described  by  Strabo, 
582;  produced  gold  and  silver,  332; 
and  pearls,  128^  339i  360 ;  also  jet, 
677 

Britannic  Islands,  in  spurious  treatise 

of  Aristotle,  L  398,  525 
British  Islands,  the,  ii.  12 

 tribes,  ii.  132 

Brace,  cited,  ii.  64Z 
Bructeri,  ii.  422 
Brundusium,  ii.  256 
Bruttium,  ii.  254i  256 


Brutus,  Decimus,  ii.  Ill 

Bucephala,  L  443 

Budini,  the,  L  187, 123 

Bunsen,  Chev.,  i,  ]08,  1|0,  131 

Burdigala  (Bordeaux),  ii.  246.  620 

Burii,  the,  ii.  422 

Bumes,  Sir  A.,  cited,  L  446 

Burning,  or  self-immolation,  practised 
by  the  Cathteans,  L  .^)fi.'^ 

Burnt  Island,  or  Jebel  Zcbair,  ii.  455 

Buvinda,  river,  ii.  581 

Byzantium,  its  foundation,  L  22 ; 
commercial  greatness,  109.  fiO<> ; 
described  by  Polybius,  ii.  28;  sui>- 
posed  position,  L  631.  latitude,  6G1. 
ii.  8;  erroneously  determined  by 
Hipparchus,  2 ;  followed  by  Strabo, 
ib. ;  never  subject  to  the  Thraciau 
princes,  153 

Ca  da  Mosto,  cited  L  288,  322  notCy 

325 
Cabeira,  ii.  85 
Cabo  da  Roca,  ii.  320 
Cabul,  valley  of,  L  426 
CaHJias,  L  589,  610,  611 
Ca3na3,  L  373. 
Ctenina,  ii.  325 

C^SAR,  Juuus,  L  109 ;  his  wars  in 
Gaul,  ii.  111-123 ;  invasion  of 
Britain,  119,  120j  of  Germany, 
118,  121 ;  knowledge  of  Gaul,  123, 
I2fi;  account  of  Britain,  126, 128 ; 
of  Germany,  129 ;  jrassage  from 
Gaul  to  Britain,  136;  landing  iu 
Britain,  137;  his  supposed  measure- 
ment of  the  world,  170,  093^  706 

Cfesarea  in  Cappadocia,  ii.  619 

Cainas,  river,  ii.  415 

Cakeus  Islands,  ii.  460 

(yalama,  L  532 

Calatians,  the,  L  142 

Caledonia,  ii.  612 

Caledonian  Forest,  the,  it  342,  404, 
420 

Caledonians,  the,  ii.  342.  491,  613. 

647.681 
Caletes,  ii.  135 
Calinipaxa,  L  552 
Calingae,  the,  ii.  416 
Calingapatam,  ii.  416 
Callaici,  ii.  240,  243 
Callatis,  or  Callutia,  L  99,  ii.  21 


CALLIKICUM.  INDEX.  CASTES. 


Callinicum,  ii.  Q51 
Calliena,  ii.  4C7 
Cal|K},  niu,  ii.  258 

Calyi>80,  her  island,  L  62 ;  erroneously 
idenlified  by  the  ancients,  51  note^ 
03 ;  its  position  with  regard  to 
Scheria,  U3iiil 

Camarina,  colony  of,  L  S[2 

Cambyses,  his  expedition  against  the 
Macrobian  Ethiopians,  L  272 ; 
vagueness  of  the  account,  274 

Caiuels,  not  used  in  Africa  in  ancient 
times,  L  263^299^  307  ;  first  intro- 
duced into  Kgypt,  233 ;  employed 
by  Alexander,  291),  110 

Cum[)ania,  ii.  255,  395 

Camjmnians,  the,  L  387 

Camuni,  ii.  14fi 

Camulodunum,  ii.  341 

Canal  traversing  the  Isthmus  of  Suez, 
ii.  324 

Canaria,  island,  ii.  175,  203 

Canarians,  ii.  350 

Caudaco,  Queen,  ii.  1H2 

Candahar,  L  424 

Cane,  ii.  418^  424^  ISI 

Cangi,  the,  ii.  341 

Canopic  mouth  of  Nile,  L  170 

Cantabri,  u.  141^  240,  353 

Cantabrians,  the,  ii.  45 

Cantium,  ii,  IgL  Mi  23fi 

Capotes,  mt.,  ii.  408 

Cap]xidocia,   ii.  151;  described  by 

Stnibo,  292 
Cappadocians,  L  237 
Capraria,  ii.  173^  175^  ^  COl 
Capsii,  ii.  HQ. 
Ca{)ua,  L  139^  ii.  630 
Caralis,  u.  259^  500,  561,  BOB 
Carambis,  promontory,  ii,  .'^03 
Caranitis,  district  of,  ii.  40d 
Caran  tonus    (Charente),    river,  ii. 

ii30 

Caravan  trade  in  Africa,  L  302 
Carcinitis,  L  141 

Cardinal  points,  no  terms  for,  in  the 
Ilouieric  pot'uis,  L  35 

Carduchians,  L  351 ;  their  country 
traversed  by  the  army  of  Xenophon, 
ih.'y  not  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
ib.  note ;  the  ancestors  of  the 
modern  Kurtls,  ib. 

Caria,  i.  411.  ii.  7,  287.  233 


Carians,  the,  L  38*^ 
Caricon  Teichos,  L  319,  382 
Cannania  (Kermau),  L  244,  654.  ii. 

310;  route  through,  L  456.  519; 

coast  of,  535.  537 ;  parallel,  ii.  L 
Carnuntum,  ii.  192,  314 
Carnutes,  ii.  115 

Carpathians,  first  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy,  ii.  590 

Carpatis,  Mons,  ii.  530 

Carpida',  the,  L  381 

Carpis,  river,  L  168 

Carrei,  the,  ii.  426 

Carrha?,  ii.  93,  650 

Carthage,  little  noticed  by  Ilonv 
dotus,  L  157,  262 ;  erroneous  idc-aa 
of  its  position,  308.  633 ;  its  lati- 
tude, l2ii2 ;  how  placed  by  Piolemy, 
ii.  561  note 

 ,  temple  of  Juno  at,  L  327 

Carthaolniaks,  the,  asserted  that 
Alrica  was  surrounded  by  sea,  L 
296;  their  trade  with  the  Atlautic 
coast  of  Africa,  287.  288 ;  informa- 
tion derived  from  them  by  Utro- 
dotus,  263 

Carura,  ii.  304 

Casius,  mt.  (Jebel  Okra),  ii.  407 

Casmenaj,  colony  of,  L  32 

Caspapyrus,  or  Caspatyrus,  L  142. 
227,  228.  256 

Caspian'  Ska,  the,  a  distinct  hasin  of 
water,  L  222,  223 ;  its  isolated  cha- 
racter, 401 ;  described  by  Patrocles, 
574 ;  considered  as  a  gulf  of  the 
ocean,  ib. ;  dimensions,  ib.  ;  de- 
scribed by  P.Mela,ii.  36si;  Pliny's 
erroneous  notions  of,  411 ;  correctly 
described  by  Ptolemy,  ii.  533 

 Gates,  ii.  L    See  Pylae 

Caspians,  the,  L  241 

Cassi,  ii.  140 

Cassiterides,  the,  or  Tin  Islands,  L 
10,  ii.  99, 132  note,  688 ;  unknown 
to  Herodotus,  L  164.530 ;  not  men- 
tioned by  Pytheas,  600 ;  nor  by 
Cajsar,  ii.  128 ;  mentioned  by  Stmbo, 
244,  245  ;  by  P.  Mela,  360;  by 
rimy,  405 ;  by  Ptolemy,  583 

Cassi vellaunus,  ii.  120;  his  cai>ital, 

m 

Castes,  Indian,  described  by  Mega- 
sthencs,  L  561 
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Catabanians,  the,  L  MB. 

Catal)athmu8,  vailey,  ii.  IfiS 

Catalogue  of  the  Ships  in  the  Iliad,  L 
41 ;  of  the  Trojans,  43 ;  in  the 
Cypria  of  Stasiuus,  4A;  work  of 
Apollodorus  upon,  ii.  Deme- 
trius of  Scepsis,  ib, 

Catana,  L  92,  113,  ii.  600 

Cataractonium,  ii.  641 

Cataracts  of  the  Nile,  L  585 

Cathajans,  the,  L  505^  SOC^  5fi3 

Cato,  his  march  from  Cyrene  to  Utica, 
u.  130, 131 

Cattigara,  ii.  535^  536^  SST^  600^  OQQ 

Caturiges,  ii.  147 

Caucasia;,  Port^e,  ii.  410 

Caucasian  tribes,  ii.  279 

Caucasus,  the,  mentioned  by  iEa- 
chylus,  L  150;  correctly  described 
by  Herwlotus,  221;  limit  of  the 
Persian  Empire,  24ii;  described  by 
Strabo,  ii.  201 

 ,  Indian,  L  484 ;  name  given  by 

the  Greeka  to  the  Paropamisus, 
485.  ii.  282 

Cebeuna,  Hons,  ii.  124,  3i}l 

Cehuoa),  L  345, 412 

Celts,  or  Gauk,  the,  L  410,  u.  248. 
388 

Cemmenus  (Cevemies),  ii.  245 
Cenchrea),  L  IQI 
Cenimagni,  ii.  139 
Cenis,  mt.,  ii.  38 

 ,  the  Little,  ii.  4Q ;  the  probable 

route  of  Hannibal,  ib. 
Centrites,  river,  L  351^  352,  ii.  104, 

439 

Centrones,  ii.  253 

Ccntumcella)  (Civita  Vucchia),  ii.  Giil 

Ceos,  island,  L  1 13 

Cerasus,  L  100 

Cerbani,  the,  ii.  426 

Curcina,  island,  L  285.  ii.  331 

Cerne,  island,  L  285,288 ;  discovered 
by  Hanno,  320 ;  its  position  with 
respect  to  Carthage,  3li3.  333; 
trade  with  the  interior,  323,  334 ; 
erroneously  identified  with  Arguin, 
323 ;  really  at  Rio  do  Ouro,  324; 
noticed  by  Eratosthenes,  331.  652 ; 
and  by  Scylax,  331,  334,  3ill ;  ex- 
istence disbelieved  by  Strabo,  331, 
ii.  21ii ;  known  to  Ephorus,  L  'Mi ; 


erroneously  placed  by  Ptolemy,  ii. 

632 

Cevennes,  mts.,  ii.  360 

Ceylon  (Taprobaue),  Ptolemy's  erro- 
neous account,  il  602.  fiUS.  See 
Taprobane 

Chaboras,  river,  ii.  649 

Chalcedon,  L  98,  99, 109 

Chalcidians,  the,  their  voyages  and 
colonies,  L  113;  war  with  the 
Eretrians,  ib. 

Chalcis,  L  112,  u.  IfiO 

Chalda^ans,  the,  ii.  294,  225 

Chalonatas,  cape,  ii.  2fi8 

Chalonitis,  ii.  2811  note 

Chalusus,  river,  ii.  588 

Chalybes,  or  Chalybians,  L  141,  237, 
382.  ii.  290,  mi 

 of  Xenophon,  in  Armenia,  L  354 

Charax,  Isidore  of,  his  itinerary,  ii. 
311.  315 

 Spasini,  ii.  461 

Charikar,  L  422 

Charmande,  L  368 

ChatramotitfB,  L  581,  648,  ii.  320. 
426,  452 

Chatti,  ii.  188,  343,  494,  496,  497 

Chauci,  ii.  189,  4111 

Chelidonian  Islets,  ii.  287,  303,  552 

Chelonophagi,  the,  mentioned  by 
Agatha  rchides,  ii.  52 

Chenab,  river,  L  144.  502 

Chersonese,  the  Golden,  ii.  635.  600 

 ,  the  Tauric,  ii.  263 

Chersonesus,  Heraclea,  L  99,  ii.  84 

Cherusci,  first  mentionetTby  Cai.sar, 
ii.  121.  129.  186.  188,  189,  343, 
494,4111       

Cheaney,  Col,  L  356;  on  the  para- 
sang,  260 ;  rate  of  marching,  363 

Choa-sjies,  L  434,  ii.  313,  314 ;  known 
to  Herodotus,  L  233 

Chobus,  river,  ii.  512 

Chorasmians,  L  141.  243.  436 

Chorienes,  Rock  of,  L  431 

Chorographer,  the,  ii.  177,  256.  215 

Choubor,  bay  of,  ii.  IGi 

Chrometes,  or  Chretes,  river,  L  335, 
401.  ii.  41 

Chryse,  or  Golden  Island,  ii.  364, 
469.  475.  476.  487.  605 

Chrysorrhoiis,  river,  ii.  318 

Cibyratica,  the,  ii.  282  note 
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Cicones,  L  51 

(Jiliciiif  ii.  InH 

 Campestris,  ii.  158 

 Trachea,  ii.  157, 158 

Ciliciau  Gates,  the,  L  413 

 Moimtain^  L  235 

Cilicians,  the,  L  238,  382 

Cimarus,  Cajje,  ii.  233 

Cimbri,  ii.  UO,  lOT,  260,  49L  588 

Cimbrian  promontory,  the,  iL  190, 
498.  588 

Cimmerian  Oosporus,  the,  ii.  28 

Cimmerians  of  Homer,  L  58,  18 

 of  Herodotus,  L  172,  llilii 

Cinnamon,  L  219, 505 ;  not  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  among  the  productions 
of  Ceylon,  474,  ii.  003 

 ,  Landof(RegioCinnamomifera), 

L  219,  679.  608.  ii.  5 

Cinyps,  river,  L  312 ;  town  on  it« 
banks  mentioned  by  Scylax,  ib. 

Circe,  a  purely  mythical  character, 
L  20,  51;  her  connection  with 
iEetes,  ib. ;  associated  with  the 
legend  of  the  Argonauts,  2i;  her 
island,  61;  erroneously  identified 
with  Circeii  in  Italy,  58 

Circeii,  promontory  (Monte  Circello), 
ii.  39Q 

Circesium,  ii.  649.  651 

Circumnavigation  of  the  world,  sug- 
gested by  Etatosthenci},  L622 ;  and 
by  Posidonius,  ii.  iil 

 of  Africa,  by  Necho,  i.  281i; 

attempted  by  Sataspes,  2iil ;  and 
by  Eudoxus  of  Cyzicus,  ii.  1^ 

Cirta,  ii.  80 

Cissians,  the,  L  239 

Clark,  Mr.  W.  G.,  ciUd,  L  43,  82, 
211 

Cloomedcs,  his  date,  ii.  100 ;  account 
of  measurement  of  earth  by  Era- 
tosthenes, L  621 

Cleopatris,  in  Egypt,  ii.  180 

Climata,  of  Hipparchus,  ii.  ^;  Pliny's 
account  of  the,  4-11 

Clinton,  Fasti  Hellenici,  cited,  L  92, 
93,  94,  in,  12L  129,  149,  417, 
ii.  2,  655,  &c. 

Cobus,  river,  ii.  410 

Cocala,  L  523 

(Vx:inthu8,  promontory,  ii.  2i 
Codauuvia,  ii.  362 


Codanus  Sinus,  ii.  191i  260,  362. 

402;    first   made  known  under 

Augustus,  ii.  191 
Coined  money,  general  introduction 

into  Greece,  L  113;  standard  of, 

114  note ;  invention  of,  116 
CoIkus,  voyage  of,  L  105 
Colapis  (Kulpa),  ii.  328 
Colcbi,  gulf,  ii.  473 ;  pearl  fishcrj',  ib. 
Colchians,  L  141,  159,  160,  246,  ii. 

279,280 

Colchis,  its  fertility,  ii.  280;  sup- 
posed connection  with  Arguuautic 
Voyage,  L  26 

Coliacum,  promontory,  ii.  422 

Coloe,  city,  iL  614;  lake,  300,  44fi 
note,  613 

Colonies,  extension  of  Hellenic,  L  91 

Columns  of  Hercules,  L  628 ;  Strait 
of,  629,  631 

Comana,  ii.  292 

Comar,  or  Comari,  ii.  473 

Comedi,  the,  ii.  530 

Commagene,  ii.  134,  159,  317 

Comoriu,  Cuj^,  ii.  473.  474 

Condocbates,  river,  ii.  415 

Coniaci  (Cape  Comorin),  ii.  307 

Constantinople,  ii.  690 

Continents,  division  of,  L  145 ;  de- 
scribed by  Herodotus,  160 

Cooley,  Mr.,  cited,  L  273,  294,  309, 
609.  ii.  43Q  note,  553 

Copais,  lake,  ii.  270 

Cophen,  river,  L  439 

Coptos  on  the  Nile,  L  577.  ii.  323 

Corbilo,  ii.  19,  246 

Corbulo,  ii.  346 

Corcyra,  L  93,  107;  battle  with  Uie 

Corinthians,  10^  132 
Corinth,  L  107,  ii.  154 ;  invenUon  of 

the  Trireme  ascribc-d  to,  L  107  ; 

numerous   colonies,   108 ;  naval 

power,  109 ;  account  of,  by  Strabo, 

ii.  260.  261 

 ,  Gulf  of,  ii.  269 

Corioli,  ii.  395 

Cornelius  Balbus,  exix^dition  -against 

the  Garamautes,  ii.  184 
 Nepos,  ii.  112 ;  his  tale  of  Indian 

navigators,  ib.  364.  384 
Corocondame,  ii.  228 
Corodamum,  ii.  609  note 
Coropossus,  ii.  304 
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Corsica,  ii.  25;  described  by  Pliny, 

aafi ;  forests  of,  L  603 
Corsote,  L  MB. 

Cor) ,  Cape,  ii.  474,  534,  587,  602 

Coeoagus,  river,  ii.  415 

Coesicans,  the,  L  458,  ii.  201  notcy 

2ii2 

Cotes  (Cape  Spartel),  ii.  330  note,  62Q 
Cottian  Al|)s,  origin  of  name,  ii.  HI ; 

described  by  Ammianus  Maroel- 

linus,  mi 
Cottius,  ii.  147^  253 
Cotton,  i.  5M 
Cottonara,  ii.  419 
Cottonarioe,  ii.  4fi9 
Cotyora,  L  100,  355 
Courses  (Dromi)  of  Azania,  ii.  452 
Crassus,  ii.  92^  93^  115 
Cratenis,  inarch  of,  L  457,  521,  ii. 

311 

Cretans,  the,  L  Ifi 

Crete,  island,  ii.  238,  271,  563,  666, 

667 
Croatia,  ii.  45 
Crocala,  island,  L  528 
Crocodiles,  in  the  Indus,  L  227,  510« 

565 ;  in  the  river  discovered  by 

Nasamones,  260 
Crocottas,  the,  or  laughing  hyiena, 

ii.  55 
Crotona,  L  22 

Ctesias,  L  388-^42 ;  slight  knowledge 

of  India,  340 
Cteaiphon,  the  capital  of  the  Parthian 

monarchy,  ii.  505,  648,  649,  650, 

652 

CumfiB,  L  94,  m 

Cunaxa,  site  of  the  battle,  L  348, 3M 
Cunningham,  General,  on  the  rock  of 

Aomus,  L  497 ;  ruins  of  Taxila, 

409;  Greek  monarchies,  ii.  103; 

cited  490,  505,  517,  513 
Cunobeline,  ii.  339 
Curia  Muria  Islands,  iL  459 
Curiosolitte,  ii.  115 
Cunila,  ii.  534 
Cutch,  Runn  of,  ii.  463 
Cyclades,  the,  ii.  390 
Cyclopes,  land  of,  L  54: 
Cydamus  (Ghadamis),  ii.  169,  185, 

435 

Cydara,  river,  ii.  423 
Cydnus,  river,  ii.  305 


Cyiza,  L  534 

Cyllene,  L  617,  618,  ii.  220 
Cynamolgi,  or  Canimulgi,  the,  ii.  54 
Cynegetaj,  the  (Hunters),  ii.  53 
Cypria  of  Stasinus,  contains  a  cata- 
logtie  of  the  Trojan  forces,  L  44,  45 
Cyprus,  L  116,  ii.  159,  301,  666,  Sfil 
Cypsela,  ii.  2L  15^ 
Cy|)selus,  L  108 

Cyraunis,  island  (Cercina  or  Cer- 

cinna),  of  Herodotus,  L  235 
Cyrena^ns,  their  skill  as  charioteers, 

L282 

CybenaXca,  l  72,  ii.  168 ;  described 
by  Strabo,  332i  by  Pliny,  434; 
subject  to  the  Ptolemies,  021 

Cyrene,  founded,  L  96,  127 ;  de- 
scribed by  Herodotus,  150 ;  visited 
by  him,  262 

Cyropolis,  L  223 

Cyrus,  the  younger,  his  expedition 
to  Babylon,  L  343,  345-348 ;  route 
through  Phrygia,  363 

 ,  or  Kur,  river,  L  241,  ii.  88, 282 

Cyzicus,  L  99, 128 

Dacia,  province,  its  limits  and  ex- 
tent, ii.  504.  51fi;  abandoned  by 
Aurelian,  517 ;  omitted  in  the 
Itinerary,  606 

Dacians,  ii.  150,  151,  263,  503 ;  their 
relation  to  the  Getxe,  150 

Dacbinabades,  ii.  466 

Daha?,  the,  L  436,  ii.  284 

Daimachus,  visited  India,  L  568 

Dalmatia,  ii.  26, 148 

Dalmatians,  tlie,  ii.  45 

Damascus,  ii.  IfiO,  506 

Damastes  of  Sigeum,  L  103;  his 
Periplus,  148;  contemporary  of 
Herodotus,  158 ;  mentioned  Rome, 
ib. 

Dandaguda,  ii.  416 

Dandarii,  the,  L  141 

Danube,  or  Ister,  L  167;  described 
by  Herodotus,  170,  181 ;  supposed 
to  flow  with  one  arm  into  the  Adri- 
atic, 384,  388  ;  first  reached  by 
the  Romans,  ii.  46,  01 ;  northern 
boundary  of  the  Roman  £mpire, 
149 ;  source,  252,  684 ;  cataracts, 
264 ;  Mela's  erroneous  views,  357  ; 
its  tributaries,  308 
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D'Anville,  cited,  L  501.  544.  &c. 
Daradus,  river,  ii.  4L  623^  630, 

eai 

Darat  (Draa),  river,  ii.  il 

Dardw,  or  Dcrdip,  the,  L  566,  ii.  416 

Dardanians,  ii.  iU 

Dariel,  paas  of,  ii.  28L  ^ 

Darius,  his  expedition  into  Scythia, 

L  173,  202,  200,  211 ;  sends  out 

Scylax  of  Caryanda,  221 ;  retreat 

to  Febatana,  475 
Dead  Sea,  the,  ii.  318 
I)eba3,  the,  ii.  58 
Decebalus,  ii.  iiQ3 
Decumates  Agri,  ii.  406 
Degree,  unknown  as  a  technical  term 

to  Ptoleniy^,  ii.  550 
Degrees,  division  of  circle  into,  by 

Hipparchus,  ii.  550;  adopted  by 

Ptolemy,  t6. 
Deird  (Ras  Bir),  L  579,  ii.  428^  447, 

551 

Dellius,  ii.  132, 133 
Delos,  ii.  164,  211 

Delta,  the,  described  by  Strabo,  11.322 
Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  L  20, 43j  ii.  49, 
299.  800 

Democedes,  the  Greek  physician,  L 
119 

Deniocritus,  L  626 

Denham,  Major,  cited  ii.  637 

Diarlxikr,  river,  ii.  289 

Dic^ARCHUS,  his  geographical  works, 
L  616 ;  measurements  of  moun- 
tains, fill ;  division  of  the  world 
by  an  imaginary  line,  fi28 

Dicuil,  his  geograpliical  treatise,  ii. 
701 ;  his  account  of  Thulo,  ib. ; 
his  results  of  the  measurement  of 
the  world,  ii.  iQl 

Diodorus,  cited,  L  495,  586, 603.  605. 
612.  ii.  a2a 

 ,  his  historical  work,  ii.  194; 

his  value  as  a  historian  of  Alex- 
ander, L  49 

Diogenes  Laertius,  L  124 

DioNYsius  Prrieoetbs,  ii.  480 ;  pro- 
bable date  of  his  poera,  481,  ^2 ; 
conception  of  the  form  of  the  world, 
484  ;  mention  ot  the  Alani,  486 ; 
account  of  India,  488 ;  Kgypt,  489 

Dioscorides,  Island  of  (Socotra),  L 
r>Sl,  ii.  425.  458 


Dioecnrias  L  100,  390,  ii.  89,  282 

Diridolis,  L  539,  55a 

Distances,  by  st^a,  no  mode  of  measure- 
ment known  to  the  ancients,  L  544 ; 
given  by  the  chorogra])her,  ii.  215 

Djezireh  ibn  Omar,  L  352 

Dobrutscha,  peninsula,  ii.  149 

Dodecaschoenus,  L  301 

Dodona,  visited  by  Herodotus,  L  159 

Dogs,  Indian,  L 

Domitian,  his  wars  with  the  Dacians, 
ii.  503 ;  with  the  Nasamonians,  481 

Donaldson,  cited,  L  IM;  the  Scy- 
thians of  Herodotus,  ;  the 
Massaget£e,  224 

Dooabs,  the,  L  444  note. 

Dorians,  the,  L  382 

Drangiana,  L  239,  425,  654,  ii.  SID 

Drapsaca,  L  427 

Drave,  river,  ii.  398 

Dromedaries,  L  483 

Droyscn,  cited,  L  553 

Druentia  (Durance),  ii.  251,  392 

Dnima  (Drome),  river,  ii.  690 

Drusus,  his  campaigns  against  the 
Gennans,  ii.  187-180 ;  stopped  at 
the  Elbe,  188 ;  his  canal,  im 

Dubis  (Doubs),  ii.  246,  582 

Dubris  (Dover),  ii.  699 

Didichium,  L  60,  80,  81 

Dumnonii,  the,  ii.  369 

Duncker,  L  228 

Dura,  ii.  652 

Duranius  (Dordogne),  river,  ii.  G9Q 
Durias  (Dora),  ii.  251 
Durius  (Douro),  river,  ii.  240,  389 
Dyris  (Mt.  Atlas),  ii.  433 
Dyrrhachium,  or  Epidamnus,  L  93. 
ii.  25 

Earth,  the,  form  of.  Homer's  con- 
ception of,  L  75,  Ifi ;  popular  idea 
of  its  form,  145  ;  its  spherical  form, 
619;  assumed  as  generally  known 
by  Eratosthenes,  ib. ;  by  Strabo,  ii. 
218;  attempt  at  its  measurement, 
L  662,  suggestion  of  its  circum- 
navigation, 627,  ii.  97j  measure- 
ment of,  adopted  by  Strabo,  ii.  238, 
by  Marin U8  and  Ptolemy,  539 

Earthquakes,  ii.  201 

Eblana,  ii.  581 

Ebrodunum  (Kmbnm),  ii.  247 
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Ebiula  of  Ptolemy,  ii. 
Eburacuni,  ii.  fill 
Kburonca,  ii.  121 

EcBATANA,  the  capital  of  Media,  L 
240.  known  to  ^iiscliylus,  152 ; 
described  by  Herodotus,  23fi ;  af- 
fords a  refuge  to  Darius,  417,  418, 
458,  475 ;  only  one  city  of  the 
name,  2iiB 

Echinus  in  Thessaly,  L  405 

Eclijtse  of  the  moon,  L  4JI  note. 

Egnatian  Way,  ii.  27,  lii3 

Egra,  ii.  lai 

EiJYPT,  commercial  relations  of  the 
Greeks  with,  L  97j  tnule  oix-ned 
with,  117 ;  visited  by  Hecjitiuus, 
148 ;  under  Roman  dominion,  ii. 
Ifil;  described  by  Stralx),  321- 
32fi;  Pliny's  meagre  description 
of,  437 ;  mentioned  by  Dionysius, 

Eirinon,  gulf,  ii.  463 

Elaver  (Allier),  ii.  124 

Elba  (.Ethale),  L  133 

Elburz,  mt.,  L412 

Electridcs,  or  AmlxT  Islands,  men- 
tioned by  Scylax,  LSiill ;  in  Adria- 
tic, liD4 ;  muiitionud  by  Scymnus 
Chius,  ii.  la 

•Elephant,  promontory  of  the,  ii.  440, 
450 

Elephants,  Indian,  L  560,  5M; 
 ,  African,  L  578. 607;  first  trained 

by  Ptolemy  Philadc  lphus,  578^  (iOil 
Elephantomachi,    the  (Elephanto- 

phagi),  ii. 
Eleplias,  mt.,  ii.  iiLZ 
Elisyci,  the,  ii.  QIQ 
KUis,  Mr.,  his  suggestion  about  Han- 

nibars  route  over  the  Alps,  ii.  ID 
Elmantica,  ii.  620 
Emerita,  ii.  tiOQ 
Emcsa,  ii.  160 

Emigration  to  the  shores  uf  South 

Italy,  L  02 
Emodi,  mta.,  ii.  63,  309 
Emix)ria3,  L  9a 
Ems  (Aniisia),  ii.  187 
Eningia,  ii.  402 
Ephesus,  ii.  298 

Epicnemidian  l/ocrians,  the,  L  405 
Epidamnus,  or  Dyrmchimu,  L  140,  ii. 
2& 


Epimenides  of  Crete,  L  89 

Eix>racu8,  mt,,  ii.  25b 

Eiwredia  (Ivrea),  ii.  14fi 

Ephorus,  L  no ;  a  native  of  Cyme, 
312 ;  his  historical  work,  ib. ; 
much  geographical  information, 
380 ;  general  views  on  geography, 
tb. ;  description  of  Scytiiia,  381 ; 
ethnology  of  Asia  Minor,  382; 
acquainted  with  the  voyage  of 
Hanno,  ib. ;  erroneous  views  con- 
cerafng  the  Nile,  383 

Epiodorus,  island,  ii.  473 

Erannoboas,  river,  L  559,  ii.  41.'> 

Erasinus,  river,  in  Argolis,  ii. 
210 

Ebatosthenes,  L  135.  331.  615  ;  re- 
forms the  map  of  the  world,  61  <) ; 
his  dimensions  of  the  earth,  620; 
imperfect  data,  623;  his  stades^ 
ti24 ;  extent  of  the  earth,  626, 627; 
proix)8ed  parallel  lines,  629=631; 
defective  knowledge  of  longitude, 
633;  and  of  the  regions  north  of 
the  Euxine,  621;  erroneous  ideas 
of  India,  645  ;  general  notion  of 
Arabia,  647 ;  the  Mile  and  its  tri- 
butaries, 6i^;  no  knowledge  of 
Abyssinia,  651 ;  first  mentions  the 
Mubians,  652  ;  his  *  Sphragides,' 
654  ;  assertions  about  Homer,  656  ; 
observations  of  latitude,  661 

Ert?mbi,  the,  L  72,  ii.  488 

Erctria  in  Euboea,  L  112 

Erctrians,  the,  war  with  the  Chalci- 
dians,  L  113 

Eridanus,  river,  L  13, 164  ;  identifie<l 
with  the  Padus,  389,  604 

Erytheia,  islaud,  ii.  244 

Erythr.kan  Ska,  the,  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  L  219»  221;  regarded 
by  him  as  continuous  with  the 
Atlantic,  221 ;  Periplus  of  the,  ii. 
443 

Erzeroum,  ii.  289 
Esuvii,  ii.  115 

Etearcims,  king  of  the  Ammonians, 
L  268 

Ethiopia,  ii.  168  ;  writers  on,  440 
Ethiopian  Ocean,  the,  ii.  66 
Ethiopians,  the,  of  Herodotus,  i^  244, 
262  ;  mentioned  by  Agatharchides, 
ii.  53,  54;  land  of  the  523 
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Etruria,  intercourse  of  the  Greeks 

with,  L  Tfi'^ 
Etymander  (Helmund),  valley,  L  425 
Euclid,  his  astronomical  views,  L 

Eudoxus  of  Cnidus,  his  cosmical 
views,  L  geographical  work, 
397.  626.  ii.  262 

 of  Cyzicus,  L  292  note,  296. 

583 ;  his  voyage,  ii.  74,  92  ;  de- 
termines to  sail  round  Afripa,  Zfi ; 
in  Mauretania,  II 

Euergetse,  L 

Euesperides  (the  modem  Benghazi),  L 
283 

Eulasus,  river,  L  458,  ii.  314- 
Eumelus  of  Corinth,  L  25.  89 
Euphrates,  the,  familiar  to  Herodo- 
tus, j.  233;  crossed  by  Cyrus  at 
Thapsacus,  311 ;  his  march  down 
its  left  bank,  347.  318  ;  crossed  by 
Xenophon  in  its   upper  course, 
352 ;  its  two  branches,  353 ;  pass- 
age of,  by  Alexander,  116  ;  estab- 
lished places  of  passage,  ii.  101 ; 
described  by  Strabo,  288,  and  "  by 
Pliny,  408 
Eupilus  (Lago  di  Pasiano),  ii.  39i 
note 

Europe,  extent  of,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, L  162  ;  described  by  Strabo, 
ii.  239j  and  by  Pliny,  381 

Eurotas,  river,  ii.  2IQ;  valley  of,  2fifi 

Eurus,  L  589.  610.  £11 

Eusebius,  L  121 

EuxiNE,  the,  L  91;  Greek  colonies 
on,  ib. ;  dates  assigned  to  them, 
128;  ideas  of  Herodotus  concern- 
ing, 175,  179  ;  his  erroneous 
notions  of  its  length,  iI6 ;  account 
of,  by  Scylax,  389 ;  by  Pliny,  ii. 
400 ;  Periplus  of,  664 ;  supposed 
to  be  filling  up,  L  398i  ii.  21 

ExampaBus,  L  113 

Falconer,  his  edition  of  Arrian*s 
Periplus,  ii.  511 ;  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  Euxine,  ib, 

Felujah,  L  349 

Fenni,  the,  ii,  5QQ 

Ferrier,  cited,  L  429,  481 

Ferro,  island,  ii.  567 

Fezzan,  L  270,  278^  279,  ii.  185 


Flavius  Arrianus,  ii.  51Q»  See  Arriao 

Flevo,  or  Flevus,  lake,  ii.  187.  423 

FOBTUNATB  ISLANDS,  the,  ii.  60,  81, 
173.  202,  432.  521 ;  first  mention 
of  them,  L  605 ;  not  mentioned  by 
Strabo,  ii.  334;  account  of  them 
by  Statius  Seborus,  173.  and  by 
Juba,  175.  202 ;  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy,  630,  632;  adopted  as 
western  limit  of  the  world,  528 

Fossa  Drusiana,  ii.  189 

Foul  Bay,  ii.  56 

Frat,  river,  ii.  289,  408 

Frisians,  the,  first  mentioned,  ii.  187, 
4fll 

Fuerte Ventura,  ii.  203 

Fuscus  (Cornelius),  his  defeat  by  the 

Dacians,  ii.  503 
Fut,  river,  ii.  433 

Gadeiba  (Gades),  L  6 ;  mentioned  by 
Hecat^eus,  LIO ;  by  Herodotus, 
164  ;  by  Scylax,  3S5  ;  the  starting 
|K)int  of  Pytheas,  598,  605 ;  men- 
tioned by  Strabo,  ii.  82,  244;  its 
extensive  trade,  ib. 

Gsetulians,  the,  ii.  80,  ITli  173,  330, 
368 

Galatia,  ii.  15L  ?QQ,  292 

Galba,  Servius,  ii.  115 

Galgacus,  ii.  491 

Gallia  Cisi)adana,  ii.  394 

 Lugdunensis,  ii.  142,  248 

 Narbonensis,  the  Roman  pro- 
vince, ii.  109,  246,  390 

 Transimdana,  ii.  3M 

Gallicians,  the,  ii.  45 

Gandar,  M.,  cited,  L  83 

Gandarii,  the,  mentioned  by  Heca- 
tffius,  L  142,  and  by  Herodotus, 
238 

Gangaridae,  L  660 

Ganges,  the,  L  554, 555 ;  first  reached 
by  Megastheues,  558,  described  by 
him,  ib. ;  mentioned  by  Strabo,  ii. 
308;  by  Pliny,  415;  mouth  of 
the,  416 

Gangetic  gulf,  the,  ii.  534,  600 

Garama,  ii.  185,  575,  625 

Garamantes,  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus, L  270.  278 ;  expedition 
of  Cornelius  Bnlbus  to,  ii.  184. 
185  ;  under  Augustus,  169  ;  meu- 
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tioned  by  Strabo,  333;  by  Pliny, 

435 ;  by  Ptolemv,  625 
Garianonum  (Burgh  Castle),  ii. 
Garonne,  estuary  of  the,  ii.  360 
Garsaura,  ii.  304 

Garumua  (Garonne),  ii.  236.  3112 

Gasanda),  or  Gasandenses,  ii.  5E 

Gaugaraela,  L  417, 473 

Gaul,  Roman  province  in,  ii.  44 ;  its 
conquest  by  Ctesar,  111 ;  its  divi- 
sion by  Strabo,  24B;  described 
by  P.  Mela,  359;  by  Ptolemy, 
586 

 ,  Transalpine,  first  reduced  by 

Cffisar,  ii.  Ill,  122 
Gauls,  the,  on  the  Danube,  ii.  105 
Gaza,  siege  of,  L  414 
Gazaca  in  Armeoia,  ii.  133 
Gcdrosia,  march  of  Alexander  through, 

L  455^  518^  519t  654^  ii.  6,  310, 

ail 

Gela,  L  IQ& 

Gell's  Ithaca,  L  82 

Gcloni,  the,  L  1^  381^  382  note 

Geniinus,  L  76,  ii.  IQl 

Genabum  (Orleans),  ii.  125 

Gennesara,  lake,  ii.  407 

Gennesareth,  lake,  ii.  318 

Genfevre,  mt.,  ii.  247  2iil 

Georgi,  the,  or  agricultural  Scythians, 

L  183j  185, 186  note,  190,  381 
Ger,  or  Gir,  river,  ii.  349,  350,  618, 

619,  623,  624.  627 
Oergovia,  ii.  12a 
Germani,  L  597,  6Q4 
Germania,  L  795 

Germanicus,  his  cam^iaigns  against 
the  Germans,  ii.  1 9.'i 

Germans,  wars  of  Cnisar  with,  ii.  118, 
121 ;  his  description  of  them,  13Q; 
victories  of  Tiberius  over,  148 

Germany,  Caesar's  account  of,  ii.  129 ; 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  239 ;  P.  Mela's 
imperfect  knowledge  of,  361 ;  de- 
cription  of,  by  Tacitus,  493 ;  im- 
perfectly described  by  Ptolemy, 
587  ;  wars  in,  Igfi 

Gerrha,  L  462,  647,  ii.  30,  60,  321 

Gerrhus,  river,  L  186,  ii.  4QQ 

Gcssoriacum,  ii.  137 

GETiE,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  L 
166;  in  that  of  Alexander,  408; 
attacked  by  him,  16.;  beyond  the 


Danube,  409;  under  Mithridates, 
ii.  9Q;  mentioned  by  Strabo,  2ti3 

Get^,  the  desert  of  the,  ii.  2fi2 

Ghadamis,  L  2fiQ ;  ii.  185. 

Ghermsir,  the,  ii.  312 

Ghir,  river,  ii.  350 

Ghizni,  L  426.  49Q 

Giligamma?,  L  283 

Gindanes,  L  28i 

Gira,  ii.  625 

Glactophagi,  L  ifi. 

Gladstone,  Mr.,  cited,  L  36,  50,  77j 
81 

Glesaria,  island,  ii.  4M 

Globe,  a,  constructed  by  Crates,  ii. 
232  wote 

Gobel,  cited,  L  195 

Godavery,  river,  ii.  604 

Gold,  from  the  Ural  and  Altai 
mountains,  L  200;  Indian,  229; 
in  Noricum,  ii.  23 ;  in  Arabia,  58 

Gordium,  L  412,  466 

Gordyene,  ii.  86,  651 

Gorgippia,  ii.  219 

Gorgona,  island,  ii.  691 

Gorillas,  L  321,  327,  328  note 

Gossellin,  concerning  voyage  of  Hanno, 
i.  321 ;  erroneous  computation  of 
stades,  624 ;  on  the  Nile,  649  ;  on 
Kratostbenes*  calculations,  662- 
664  ;  Fortunate  Islands,  ii.  202 

Gothiui,  the,  ii.  499 

Gothones,  the,  ii.  500 

Goukcha,  lake,  ii.  note 

Graian  Alps,  ii.  253 

Grampians,  ii.  491 

Granicus,  battle  of  the,  L  411 

Graupius,  Mons,  ii.  191 

Great  Bear,  constellation  of  the,  L 
34 ;  steering  by,  62 

Greece,  geography  of,  ii.  265 ;  Pto- 
lemy's map  of,  595 

Greek  writers,  after  Polybius,  ii.  48 ; 
after  Ptolemy,  655 

Greeks,  the,  influence  of  Asiatic 
civilization  on,  L  115;  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  Phoenicians, 
llfi;  early  relations  with  Egypt, 
117;  intercourse  with  Etruria, 
153,  154 

Griffins,  L  88, 1^  199 

Grimm,  Jacob,  on  the  Scythians  of 
Herodotus,  L  215 
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Groeknrd  on  the  ago  of  Strabo,  ii. 
212,  213.  272.  302  note 

Grote,  cited,  L  21,  lU,  116,  2^ 
208.  217.  261.  371 ;  on  the  Scy- 
thians of  Herodotus,  215 ;  the 
Tate  of  marching,  361 ;  site  of 
Pyla;,  3GI 

Guardafui,  Cape,  L  579^  681,  583i 
649.  ii.  G3 

Gu^rin,  cited,  L  63,  31^  aiS 

Giimisch  Khana,  its  silver-mines,  L 
376.  ii. 

Guutia  (Giinzburg),  iu  696 

Guraeans,  the,  L  442 

Guttalus,  river,  ii.  403 

Quttones,  a  Gremian  tribe,  L  S26 

Gwettur,  Bay  of,  L  633 

Gyaroe,  island  of,  ii.  211  nofe 

Gymnesian  Islands,  ii.  02 

Gymnias,  L  354,  356,  316 

Gyudes,  river,  L  251.  253 

Gytta,  L  M2 

Gyzantcs,  L  144i  225 

Hadramaut,  ii.  421 

Hadrian,  ii.  5Qfi  ;  his  travels,  507- 

509.  511 ;  his  wall  in  Britain,  502  ; 

coins  relating  to  his  travels,  211 
Hffibudes  (Hebrides),  ii.    404;  of 

Pliny,  5M 
Hsemodfe,  the,  ii.  3fil  note 
Haemns,  Mt.  (the  Balkan),  L  166. 

167.  408.  ii.  264;  its  elevation 

mentioned  by  Pliny,  385 
Halicarnassus,  L  411 
Halizones,  the,  ii.  206 
Halys,  river,  ii.  201 
Hamaxobii,  the,  ii.  501 
Hamilcar,  his  invasion  of  Sicily,  L 

151 

Hamilton,  Mr.,  cited,  L  281.  ii.  210. 
203  note^  20i2 ;  on  the  poisonous 
honey  of  the  Colchian  mountains, 
L  35B;  route  of  Cyrus  through 
Phrygia,  363 

Hannibal,  his  passage  of  the  Alps, 
ii.  37-40 

Hanno,  his  voyage  along  the  coast 
of  Africa,  L  318-331  ;  its  probable 
date,  332 ;  authenticity  of  extant 
narrative,  ib. ;  editions  of,  ib. ;  his 
narrative,  .^18-321  ;  examination 
of  its  details,  321-331 ;  explana- 


tion of  his  marvellous  statenients. 
326,  327 ;  perversion  of  his  account 
by  later  writers,  328,  320 ;  stories 
derived  from  him  by  Mela,  ii.  3dl ; 
by  Pliny,  384 

Harmozia,  or  Ormuz,  L  536  ' 

Harpagus,  the  Persian  general,  L  119  ' 

Har{)asus,  river,  L  354,  356  ;  identi- 
fied with  the  Arpa  Su,  375 

Hashtnagar,  L  440 

Hatra,  fortress  of,  ii.  506,  648 

Hebrides,  derived  from  a  false  read- 
ing in  Pliny,  ii.  584 

Hebrus,  river,  ii.  27,  153  ! 

HECATiEUB  of  Miletus,  his  visit  to 
Egypt,  L  118;  geography,  134j 
*  Genealogies '  and  *  Period  us,'  135; 
divides  the  world  into  two  great 
continents,  145 ;  regarded  the  Cim- 
merian Bosporus  and  the  Tanais  as 
the  limit  between  Europe  and  Asia. 
147  ;  theory  concerning  the  annual 
inundation  of  the  Nile  ib. ;  cha- 
racter of  his  extant  fragments,  153 

Hecataeus  of  Abdera,  L  1& 

Hecatompylus,  L  419.  410 

Hedjaz,  ii.  422 

Heeren,  cited,  L  224,  275,  277,  3Q2 ;  i 
concerning  voyage  of  Hanno,  334  ; 
on  the  maps  of  Agathodaemon,  ii. 
578  note  I 

Heligoland,  ii.  400 

Heliopolis,  ii.  326 

Helisycians,  a  Ligurian  tribe,  L  139, 
157.  ii.  620 

Hellanicus,  L  148 

Helmund,  valley,  L  424 

Helvetians,  ii.  110-112. 124: 

Heniochi,  the,  ii.  89,  220 

Hephtestion,  L  430 ;  his  death,  458 

Heraclea,  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia,  L 
99,  ii.  20fi  I 

Heraclides  sent  to  Hyrcania,  L  459  | 

Herat  to  Bactria,  routes,  L  486  ; 

Hercules,  columns  of,  L  628 ;  de- 
scribed by  Mela,  ii.  358  i 

 promontory,  ii.  433 

 ,  strait  of,  L  629,  631^  &c. 

Hercynian  Forest,  the,  L  400.  604. 
ii.  406 ;  described  by  Ca>sar,  122 ; 
by  Strabo,  260 ;  by  Ptolemy,  520 

Hermtean  promontory  (Cape  Bon),  ii. 
561  I 
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Heiroiones,  ii.  ^  403,  495,  588 
Hermolaus,  abridges  the  Lexicon  of 

Stephanus,  ii.  6iiS 
Hermonaasa,  ii.  218 
Hermuuduri,  ii.  191^  343,  403,  494, 

•  m 

Herodonis  of  Heraclea,  L  Ififl 
Herodotpus,  adopts  the  division  into 
three  continents,  L  lAH ;  extends 
the  confines  of  Europe  to  the  river 
Phasis,  142 ;  his  general  views  of 
Europe,  liifi;  emigrates  to  Thurii, 
1S8 ;  extensive  travels,  159 ;  de- 
scribes the  continents,  KiO ;  erro- 
neous notions  of  Africa,  1113 ;  Asia, 
limit  of  his  knowledge,  218 ; 
account  of  Arabia,  218;  Africa, 
2fi2 

Herodpolis,  ii.  427  ;  gulf  of,  51 
Hertha,  ii.  493 

Hesiod,  the  poems  of,  L  85;  his 
Thtx^ony,  8fi;  no  mention  of 
either  Italy  or  Sicily  by  name,  82  ; 
Catalogue  of  Women,  ib. 

Hcsydrus  (the  Sutledge)  river,  L  557 

HiBERNiA,  first  mentioned  by  Cajsar, 
ii.  122 ;  called  by  Ptolemy  Ivernia, 
581;  described  bv  him,  ib. ;  Pliny's 
limited  knowledge  of,  404;  do- 
scribed  by  Orosins,  692.  See  leme 

Hides  or  skins,  inflated,  for  crossing  a 
river,  L  429 

Hiera,  island,  ii.  258 

 Sycaminos,  ii.  696 

Hicrasus,  ii.  517 

Hieron,  L  4112 

Uimiloo,  voyage  of,  L  403,  595,  ii. 
383.  688,  203 

Hindoo  Koosh  (Caucasus),  L  424; 
passes  of  the,  492 

Hindoos,  their  castes,  L  561 

Hippalus,  discovers  the  direct  route 
to  India,  ii.  351,  445.  470 

 (west  wind),  ii.  417,  418 

H1PPABCHU8,  his  observations  of  lati- 
tudes, L  630;  ii.  8;  fmggestions  of 
observing  eclipses  for  finding  longi- 
tudes, 633,  ii.  14^ ;  general  charac- 
ter of  his  criticisms,  2j  attempts 
to  rectify  the  map  of  Eratosthent s, 
3j  11 ;  parallels  of  latitude,  4-10 ; 
on  the  course  of  the  Indus,  12 

nippemolgi,  L  46 


Hipponium,  L  382 
Hippuri,  ii.  421,  423 
Hisn  Ghorab,  ii.  452 
Holmi,  ii.  304 

Homer,  his  ideas  of  the  earth,  L 
25 ;  of  the  sun,  35 ;  of  the  winds, 
36.  22 ;  descriptions  of  the  sea,  36^ 
32 

 to  HecataBus,  L  85-126 

Homeric  Geoobapuy,  L  31 ;  general 

viex^-s,  ai=38;  of  the  Iliad,  39-48 ; 

of  the  Odyssey,  49-74 ;  views  of 

Eratosthenes  concerning,  L  656 ; 

of  Hipparchus,  ii.  15;  of  Apollo- 

dorus,  49j  of  Demetrius,  50^  of 

Strabo,  214,  221 
HomeritfK,  the,  ii.  426,  456 
llomemann's  Travels,  cited,  L  281 
Hoskins,  Mr.,  cited,  L  273,  292 
Howara,  ii.  181,  205,  464 
HUbner,  hia  Inscriptiones  Britannicae, 
\ited,  ii.  508,  513,  642 
Humboldt,  A.,  L  193,  200;  on  the 

Scythians  of  Herodotus,  L  215 ; 

the  Massagetaa,  22^ 
Huns,  ii.  486,  682 
Hybla,  the  land  of,  L  381 
Hydasfx^  (Jhelum)  river,  L  443 ; 

passage  of;  499 ;  confluence  with 

the  Acesines,  508 
Hydraotes,  or  Ravoe,  river,  L  444, 

502 

Hylaia,  or  *  forest  country,*  L  191 
Ilyllic  Chersonese,  ii.  25 
Hylophagi,  the,  ii.  53 
Hypacyris,  L  185^  186,  ii.  400,  59Q 
Hy  |)erborean8,  the,  L  88,  89,  102. 

103 ;  mentioned  by  Hecatajus,  148; 

by  Herodotus,  160,  175,  ii.  363, 

401 

Hyphasis,  river,  the  modem  Be'ias, 
Beas,  or  Beiah,  L  444,  502,  556, 
557.  665,  621 ;  altars  on  the,  503; 
course  of,  508 

Hyrcania,  L  419,  ii.  284 

Hyrcanian,  or  Caspian,  Sea,  L  141 

Hyrgis,  river,  L  184 

labadius,  or  Sabadius,  ii.  608 ;  pro- 
bably Java,  643 
ladera,  ii.  148  note 
lapydes,  or  lapodes,  ii,  45,  145 
Japygia,  ii.  254,  256 
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lazyges,  IL  84  note,  2^  262,  517. 

Iaxabtes,  confused  by  Herodotus 
with  the  Araxes,  L  223 ;  and  by 
later  Greeks  with  the  Tanais,  iOQ ; 
made  known  by  Alexander,  435 ; 
flowed  into  the  Caspian,  674.  ii. 
283 

Iberia  (Spain),  L 
Iberians,  the,  ii.  88^  219 
Iberus  (Ebrx)),  river,  L  386^  ii.  240^ 
389 

Icanis,  river,  ii.  411 
Iceni,  ii.  340,  311 

Ichthyophagi,  the,  on  the  Red  Sea,  L 
272;  described  by  Agatharchidos, 
ii.  52 ;  on  the  coast  of  Ged rosin, 
L  530, 513 ;  described  by  Nearchus, 
531 

loonium,  ii.  228 

Ictis  of  Diodorus,  L  603^  ii.  IflZ 

Ida,  mt.,  il  211  • 

Idubeda,  mts.,  ii.  2iQ 

leme,  L  30,  398,  594*  595 ;  supposed 
to  lie  north  of  Britain,  ii.  222, 
232,260 

Igilium,  island,  ii.  i691 

Iliad,  geography  of  the,  L  39 ;  Cata- 
logue of  the  Ships,  41;  epithets 
applied  to  different  towns,  42  ;  of 
the  Trojans,  43 

Ilium,  the  Homeric,  or  Troy,  ii.  3QQ 

lUyricum,  reduced  to  a  Roman  pro- 
vince by  Augustus,  ii.  148,  264 

Hva,  island,  it  691 

Imaus,  mt.,  ii.  286,  417^  530,  596, 
592 

India,  first  mentioned,  L  142 ;  ac- 
count of,  by  Herodotus,  226;  the 
land  of  the  Indus,  ib. ;  Alexander's 
military  operations  in,  438 ;  its 
natural  pnxiuctions,  563-565  ;  ex- 
tent and  figure,  56Z;  Strabo's 
account  of,  ii.  305;  rivers,  308; 
P.  Mela's  imperfect  account  of, 
365 ;  described  by  Pliny,  414 ;  by 
Dionysius,  482 ;  Ptolemy's  map  of, 
642;  Col.  Yule's,  643 

Indian  ants,  L  229,  230,  252 

 tribes  west  of  the  Indus,  L  488 

 tribute,  L  265 

Indians,  described  by  Megasthenes, 
L  561.  562;  their  division  into 


classes,       ;  their  philosophers, 

562 

Indo-Scythia,  ii.  461 

Indus,  river,  L  142.  440 ;  descent  by 
Alexander,  448 ;  boats  on  the,  50(i; 
descent  of  the,  ;  identified 
with  the  Nile,  509;  width,  51Q; 
source,  449.  611  ;  delta,  512 ; 
change  in  the  course  of,  616 ;  its 
course  misconceived  by  Hip* 
parchus,  ii.  12 ;  described  by  Pliny, 
416 ;  mouth  of,  462 

Ingaavones,  ii.  403,  495,  588 

lomanes  (Jumna),  L  557,  ii«  Mi^t 
416 

Ionia,  L  411,  ii.  3QQ 
lonians,  the,  L  382 
Iphicrates,  ii.  322 
Iran,  plateau  of,  ii.  Slil 
Ireland,  account  of,  by  Solinus,  ii. 
677 

Iron  Gates,  the,  of  the  Danube,  L 

167,  18Q 
Is,'orHerod<)tu8  (Hit),  L  368 
Isara,  ii.  392 
Isauria,  ii.  1^  228 
Isidorus,  of  Charax,  ii.  163 
 ,  of  Seville,  first  uses  the  name 

of  the  Mediterranean,  ii.  G79. 
Isolette,  Cape  (Ras  Jezireh),  ii.  4fiQ 
Issa,  island,  L  387,  404,  ii.  25 
Issedon  Serica,  598 
Issedones,  the,  L  102j  141,  199,  ii. 

598 

Issus,  Passes  of,  L  346 ;  traversed  by 
Cyrus,  ib. ;  and  by  Alexander,  414; 
described,  46L  468 

 ,  battle  of,  L  414 

 ,  Gulf  of,  L  346,  627,  629,  631 

 to  the  Euphrates,  L  3G5 

Istaevones,  the,  ii.  403.  495 

IsTER,  described  by  Herodotus,  L  167, 
170,  180,  181 ;  compared  by  him 
with  the  Nile,  109-172 ;  supposed 
to  be  the  largest  of  all  known 
rivers,  181 ;  its  tributaries,  tb. 
See  I^nube. 

Istri,  the,  138^  3S8 

Istrus,  or  IstropoliR,  L  99,  167.  388. 
ii.  91^  149  note 

Italy,  described  by  Strabo,  ii.  253; 
by  Pliny,  392 

Ithaca,  Homeric,  L  67,  83 
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Itineraries,  the,  value  of  them,  ii.  694, 

m 

Itinerarium   Hierosolymitanum,  ii. 

Itinerary  of  Antoniuns,  ii.  flM 
ItiuB  Portus,  ii.  119, 136,  137 
Ivemia  (Hibemia),  ii.  581 

Jask,  cape,  L  530,  533 

Jebel  Barkal,  ii.  IM 

 Haiiran,  ii.  .^IH  note 

 Zebair,  ii.  155 

Jericho,  palm-groves,  ii.  31S 

Jerusalem,  described  by  Strabo,  ii. 
318  ;  entered  by  Pompcy,  ii.  2Q 

Jet,  found  in  Britain,  ii.  tilZ 

Jhelum,  river,  L  4^ 

Joliba,  or  Quorra,  river  (Niger),  L 
2G9.  ii.  436,  621^  G2G 

Jordan,  river,  ii.  318,  407 

Josephus,  cited,  ii.  ;  concerning 
Britain,  ii.  333 

Jowett,  Prof.,  cited,  L  403 

JuBA,  ii.  114 ;  his  work  on  Africa,  ib. ; 
enquiries  concerning  the  Fortunate 
Islands,  115;  his  geography  of 
Arabia,  Ufi ;  account  of  the  Kile, 
201;  followed  by  Pliny,  ii.  423, 
431 

Judsea,  ii.  IfiO ;  first  attacked  by 

Romans,  90 
Jugurtha,  bis  war  with  Rome,  ii.  §0 
Julian,  Emp.,  his  expedition  against 

the  Persians,  ii.  050 
Julius  ^thicu8,  cosmography  of,  ii. 

(>U2,7UL  703,  105 

 Honorius,  ii.  692^  ZQ5 

Jumna,  river,  ii.  42 

Juno,  promontory  (Cape  Trafalgar), 

ii.  258 

Juuonia,  island,  ii.  173. 175,  203 
Jura,  Mons,  ii.  124,  245,  301 
Juverna  (Ireland),  ii.  2i25;  described 
by  P.  Mela,  3fil 

Ealah  Shergat,  L  2Z3 
Karakaban,  L  377 
Kara  Kul,  or  Dcnghiz,  ii.  642 
Karun,  river,  ii.  313,  314 
Katakekaumeno,  ii.  300 
Keltaj,  the,  L  ili8 

Kempthome,  Lieut.,  cited,  L  526, 
520,  531,  532.  536,  53^ 


Kenia,  ii.  m 

Kenrick,  Mr.,  cited,  L  299,  301 

Kerman,  ii.  2LL0 

Khartoum,  L  585 

Kilimanjaro,  mt.,  ii.  617 

Killouta,  island,  L  521 

Kishm,  island,  L  537,  550 

Kistnab,  river,  ii.  604 

Klausen,  cited,  L  135,  137,  141 

Koh  Daman,  L  427,  490 

Kohik,  river,  the  Polytimetos  of  the 

Greeks,  L  430 
Korosko,  L  586 
Kot  Kamolia,  L  514 
Kriu  Metopon,  cape,  ii.  239 
Kufah,  site  of,  L  310 
Kurrachee,  L  528,  54fi 
Kynetes,  or  Kynesians,  the,  L  168, 

169.  ii.  686 

Laconia,  ii.  267i  210 
I^trygones,  the,  L  57.  71 
Land  of  Spices,  ii.  180, 182,  320 
Langobardi,  ii.  190,  428 
Lanzarote,  island,  ii.  203 
Laodicea,  ii.  .^04 
Larius,  lake,  ii.  252  note. 
Latham,  Dr.,  cited,  ii.  140,  495.  497, 

499,501 
Latins,  the,  L  381 

Latinus  and  Telegonus,  sons  of  Ulys- 
ses and  Circe,  L  81 

Latitcdb  and  Lonoitude,  origin  of 
the  terms,  L  626 ;  not  used  before 
Ptolemy,  ib. ;  fundamental  parallel 
of,  assumed  by  Eratosthenes,  629 ; 
modes  of  determining,  632  ;  obser- 
vations of,  bv  Hipparchus,  633, 
661 ;  first  used  m  technical  terms, 
ii.  550 ;  degrees  of,  ib. 

Layard,  Mr.,  his  account  of  the  Tigris, 
L  352 

Leake,  Col.,  dted,  L  68,  69,  82,  83, 

200.  623.  ii.  31  note,  621 
Leltanon,  mt.,  ii.  407 
Lechajum,  L  107 

Legends  concerning  Bacchus  and  Her- 
cules, L  496 
Lejah,  ii.  318  note 

Lcmannus,  lake,  ii.  109,  252  note^ 

360,  587.  691i 
Lemovii,  ii.  500 
Leontcs,  river,  ii.  318  note 
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Leontini,  colony  of,  L  92^  113 
Lepontii,  ii.  lA!a 

Le|«iu8,  Dr.,  cite<l,  L  237.  ii.  IfiQ 
Lcptis  Ma^^na,  ii.  IM  note 
Letronne,  cited,  U  40S 
LeucaBthiopes  (White  Ethiopians),  ii. 

435  note 
Leiicas,  or  Loucadia,  L  82}  108 
Leuce   Come,   ii.  180^  181,  205, 

Leucoptera,  promontory,  ii.  354,  5fl4 
Leuco-Syrians,  or  White  Syrians,  ii. 

aifi 

Lewin,  Mr.,  on  Cassar's  invasion  of 
Britain,  ii.  137 

Lewis,  Sir  G.,  L  120.  124  ;  on  credi- 
bility of  Pytheas,  £L12 

Lexovii,  ii.  ^48  note 

Libs,  L  580,  CIO,  Gil 

Libva,  described  by  Strabo,  L  162,  ii. 
328 

Libyan  tribes,  the,  L  282 
Ligeris  (Loire),  ii.  19,  21,  3112 
Lilybaeum,  promontory,  ii.  237.  501 
Limnjeans  (lake-dwellers),  L  381 
Limy  rice,  ii.  466.  467 
Lin^ones,  ii.  112 
Liris  (Garigliano),  river,  ii.  394 
Lixitaj,  L  319,  320 

Lixus,  river,  of  Hanno,  L  319.  330 ; 
not  that  of  later  authors,  330 ;  the 
modem  El  Araish,  ii.  330,  433 

Locris,  ii.  2ill 

Loftus,  Mr.,  cited,  ii.  313 

Lollius  Urbicus,  his  wars  in  Britain, 
ii.  613 ;  his  rarajmrt,  ib. 

Londinium,  ii.  338,  34L  641 

Long,  Mr.,  concerning  Cajsar's  exixxli- 
tion  to  Britain,  ii.  136,  132 

Longitude,  no  correct  means  of  deter- 
mining, knowu  to  the  ancients,  L 
633.    See  Latitude 

Lotophagi,  the,  L  63,  279,  ^  311^ 
ii.  332 

Lotus  tree,  the,  L  312 

Lucania,  ii.  254,  2M 

Lucanians,  the,  L  382 

Lucullus,  liis  operations  against  Mith- 
ridates  and  Tigranes,  ii.  83;  de- 
feats Mithridatcs  at  Cabeira,  85; 
takes  Tigranocerta,  86 

Lugdunum  (Lyons),  ii.  142.  241 

Luguvftllium  (Carlisle),  ii.  622 


Luna,  port  of,  ii.  266 
Lupia  (Lippe),  river,  ii.  189,  25S 
Lusitanians,  ii.  241, 
Lutetia  (Paris),  ii.  125,  582 
Lycaonia,  ii.  7, 159,  298 
Lychnidus,  lake,  L  410 
Lycia,  L  411,  ii.  158,  287,  301 
Lycian  League,  the,  ii.  301 
Lycians,  the,  L  382 
Lycus,  river,  L  417,  ii.  318  note,  4QQ 
Lydians,  the,  L  232 
Lygii,  ii.  344,  494^  499,  500 
Lynch,  Capt.,  on  site  of  Opis,  L 
323 

Lyon,  Capt,  cited,  L  288 

Lyons,  inscription  on  altar  at,  ii.  242 

Macae,  or  Maceta  (Cape  Mus^endom), 

L  284,  462,  535,  ii.  609  note 
Maccaji,  ii.  32,  29 

Macedonia,  ii.  162  ;  Strabo^s  account 

of,  ii.  265 
Macepracta,  ii.  651 
Machlyans,  L  2H4 

Macrobian  Ethiopians,  L  262  ;  fabu- 
lous account  of  them  given  by 
Herodotus,  221;  dwelt  on  the 
Southern  Sea,  26L  272;  Cam- 
byses*  expedition  against  them, 
222 

Macrones,  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
in  the  19th  satrapy,  L  240;  and 
by  Xenophon,  ib. 

Madeira,  L  605,  ii.  81,  82 

Mwat«,  the,  ii.  642 

M.Tnaca,  a  colony  of  Massilia,  L  95 

Ma?oti,  the,  L  381 

Mjjotis  Palus,  erroneous  ideas  of 
Herodotus  concerning,  L  177 ; 
supposeti  by  Aristotle  to  be  gradu- 
ally filling  up,  328  ;  and  by  Poly- 
bius,  31|8,  ii.  28,  22 ;  Strabo's  idea 
of,  228;  its  dimensions,  512; 
greatly  exaggerated  by  Ptolemv, 
522. 

Maes  of  Macedonia,  his  itinerarv,  ii. 
622 

Magnesia  ad  Sipylum,  ii.  301.  304 
Mais  (Mhve,  or  Mahi),  river,  ii.  lill 
Major,  Mr.,  cited,  L  295,  296,  320 
Malaca,  ii.  240 
Mai  ana,  L  a29 
Malao,  ii.  448 
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Bdalay  peninsula,  islands  near,  not 

mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  ii.  6Qii 
Maiden,  Prof.,  L  212 
Malea,  cape,  L  52,  ii.  239,  268^  269, 

598 

Main,  the,  L  460,  451 ;  cities  of  the, 
514 

Mandrus,  mt,  ii,  622 
Mantiane,  lake,  ii.  2iK) 
Map  of  Agrippa,  ii.  Ill 

 ,  the  first,  ii.  22Q  note 

  constructed  by   Marinus  of 

Tyre,  ii. 

Maps,  first  constructed  by  Anaxi- 
mander,  L  122 ;  in  general  use  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  14fi;  im- 
proved before  Eratosthenes,  SIS; 
reformed  by  him,  619 ;  series  of, 
constructed  by  Ptolemy,  ii.  549. 
513 

Mapharitic  territory,  ii.  453 
Maracanda,  L  422 

Marching,  rate  of,  in  Africa,  ii.  fiSI ; 
of  Xeuuphon,  L  361. 

Mabcianub  of  Ueraoijca,  ii.  G6Q ;  his 
*  Periplus  of  the  Outer  Sea,'  ib. ; 
erroneous  extension  of  the  ibland 
of  'I'aprobane,  8fi2 

Maroomanni,  ii.  129,  186,  19L  192, 
198,  260,  422 

Mardi,  the,  L  418,  4ia 

Mareotis,  lake,  L  415 

Margiana  (MervV  L  432,  ii.  285,  412 

Mariaba  (Mareb),  ii.  59 

Mariana,  ii.  396 

Marijmdyiiians,  the,  L  231 

Marinus  of  Tyre,  ii.  512  ;  his  altera- 
tions in  the  map  of  the  inhabited 
world,  522  ;  erroneous  calculations 
of  distances,  524,  525 ;  mode  of 
construct  in  n  his  map,  543 

Maris  (Marosch)>  river,  L  llil 

Maritime  Alps,  the,  ii.  147 

Marius,  defeats  the  Teutoncs,  ii.  Ill 

Markschcflel,  cited,  L  HQ 

Mamiarida?,  L  283,  ii.  333 

Maroboduus,  ii.  191. 

Marquardt,  cited,  ii.  160 

Marsiaba,  ii.  180,  32Q 

Marsigni,  the,  ii.  490 

Martin,  M.  Vivien  de  St.,  cited,  L 
28,  29,  302,  301»,  321i,  332^  ii.  42, 
290.  351, 1121 


Maryandini,  the,  L  382 
Maskas,  river,  L  368 
Massa,  river,  ii.  622 
Massaesyli,  ii.  32,  79, 162 

Massaga,  L  442 

Massaoetjj,  L  199,201,  226,  437,  ii. 
284;  opposite  to  the  Issedonett, 
224 ;  their  ethnical  relations,  224 
note ;  abundance  of  gold,  225 

Massaliots,  ii.  249 

Massilla,  L  24;  r^ular  trade  with 
the  Cassiterides,  ;  latitude  de- 
termine! by  Pytheas,  661,  ii.  8^ 
importance  of  its  position,  ii.  562 

Massyli,  ii.  32,  79,  162 

Masulipatam,  iL  604 

Matieni,  the,  L  141,  245 

Matrona  (Marne),  ii.  124 

Mattiaci,  ii.  426 

Maura,  Santa,  L  82 

Mauretania,  ii.  77,  170, 328 

 Caaariensis,  ii.  170,  175.  371, 

349 

 Tingitana,  ii.  170,  342 

Maurusia  (Mauretania),  ii.  1 

Maxyes,  the,  L  144,  285 

Mazaca  (Caesarea),  ii.  ^  295,  304 

Measurement,  uncertainty  of,  L  2fil 

Meoia,  ii.  7, 221 ;  province  of,  L  24(}; 
wall  of,  349,  370  ;  brief  notice  by 
Pliny,  ii.  ±11] 

 Atropateue,  ii.  291 

Median  Gate,  the,  ii.  222 

Mcilians,  the,  L  160 

Mediolanum,  ii.  6'.»0 

Mediomatrici,  ii.  136 

Mediterranean,  the,  order  of  islands 
in,  L  406 ;  its  length  estimated  by 
Eratosthenes,  635 ;  measurements 
according  to  Artemidorus,  ii.  103 ; 
no  distinctive  name  by  the  Greeks, 
234 ;  J*tolemy's  map  of,  560 ;  ex- 
exaggerated  estimate  of  its  len<;th, 
561 ;  his  longitudes  in,  664.  638 ; 
called  by  the  Romans  Internum 
Mare,  354  note ;  the  name  first 
used  by  Solinus,  678 ;  and  Isi- 
donis,  679 

Medulli,  ii.  23,  147.  251 

Megara,  L  98,  102 ;  ii.  266 

 ,  Hybla'an,  L  92,  liJ2 

MsciAKTUENES,  L  222 ;  sent  to  India 
by  Sekucus,  555;  his  accuunt  <»f 
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India,  55r>-ri()7 ;  the  chief  autho- 
rity of  Straho  and  Arrian  concern- 
ing India,  556 ;  his  line  of  route 
to  Palibothra  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges,  iial ;  the  first  Greek  who 
reached  the  Ganges,  558 ;  his  ac- 
count of  Indian  castes,  Ml ;  of  the 
Brahmins,  562;  of  natural  pro- 
ductions of  India, 
Mekran,  L  530 

Mela,  Pomponius,  ii.  352;  his  mis- 
representations of  Ilanno,  L  328 ; 
notion  of  the  Antichthones,  ii. 
353 ;  brief  outline  of  the  three 
continents,  ih. ;  ideas  concerning 
the  Danube,  352  ;  well-acquainted 
with  the  north-western  an<j;le  of 
S[)ain,  35^ ;  his  idea  of  Gaul,  352  ; 
of  Britain,  360,  3iil ;  of  Germany, 
iiSl ;  account  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
aiia ;  of  Asia,  3M ;  of  India,  ; 
Arabia,  MO  ;  external  coast,  3^  ; 
his  age,  370 

Melanchlieni,  the,  L  Ulj  193j  389 
note 

Mclano-GtBtuli,  the,  ii.  622 
Melibocus,  mt.,  ii.  Siffl 
Melisseram,  ii.  12Q 
Melitene,  ii.  15L  225 
Melitta,  L  312 
Mclizigara,  ii.  ifil 
Mcmuon,  vocal  statue  of,  ii.  323 
Memphis,  ii.  32(2 

Menander,  L  511 ;  extent  of  his  con- 
quests, ii.  Hi ;  his  silver  coins,  42 
Menapii,  u.  116^  117,  135,  248,  581 
Meninx,.  island,  L  53,  284.  ii.  32, 
331 

Mcnuthias,  island,  ii.  452.  till  note 

Merivale,  Dean,  cited,  L  81,  ii.  41, 
117.  131.  139.  166. 189.  207.  422 

MKBoii,  described  by  Herodotus,  L 
264-267,  273 ;  it^  position  ascer- 
tained^ modem  times,  2fi4 ;  dis- 
tance from  Syonc,  302 ;  a  civilised 
state  in  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies, 
583-585 ;  its  {tosition  in  longitude, 
631 ;  in  latitude,  ii.  6 ;  mentioned 
by  Strabo,  326,  p8j  by  Pliny, 
347.  430 ;  assumed  to  be  an  island 
by  Ptolemy,  015 

Merv,  L  43^  note 

Meeembria,  L  538.  ii.  21 


Mesma,  L  387 

Mesopotamia,  ii.  ML  505,  506 

Messenia,  L  405.  ii.  262 

Metagonium,  L  144 

Metapontum,  L  23 

Methone,  L  112,  ii.  214 

Metrodonis  of  Scepsis,  ii.  68;  his 
Periegesis,  ib. 

Mevania,  island,  ii.  622 

Mictis,  L  603,  ii.  198,  405 

MiLESiAKS,  the,  their  settlements  on 
the  Propontis,  L  22 ;  their  luxury, 
103 ;  manufactures,  104 ;  com- 
mercial establishment  at  Naucratis, 
ib. 

Miletus,  L  98,  103,  411 

Military  expeditions  of  the  Ilomaiis, 

ii.  122 
Milyans,  the,  L  382 
Miuius  (Minho),  river,  i<.  210 
Minnagara,  ii.  462,  465,  478 
Minnreans,  the  (Hedjaz),  L  648,  ii. 

59,420 

Mulos,  King,  two  distinct  sets  of  tra- 
dition concerning,  L  16 

Minyans,  the,  L  26 

MiBABiLiBUS,  Dk,  Treatise  ascribed  to 
Aristotle,  L  604  ;  the  earliest  men- 
tion of  the  Hercynian  Forest  and 
the  Rhine,  ib. ;  noticed  tlie  Fortu- 
nate Islands,  605 

MiTHRiDATES,  ii.  83 ;  his  power  and 
influence,  84 ;  defeatai  at  Cabeira, 
85;  at  the  river  Arsanias,  86; 
takes  refuge  in  Colchis,  8B  ;  march 
to  Phanagoria,  82 ;  his  death,  20 

Modura,  ii.  412 

Majris,  lake,  exaggerated  account  of 
its  size,  L  301 ;  the  labyrinth,  ii. 
323 

Moisia,  province  of,  ii.  149.  264.  328 
Mommsen,  cited,  ii.  201 ;  his  In- 

scriptiones  Illyrici,  ii.  504,  517 
Mona,  island,  ii.  128,  341.  3iil  luUet 

405 

Monapia,  ii.  405 
Monoxjus  (Monaco),  L  139 
Monteith,  Col.,  cited,  ii.  220 
Monimicntum  Ancyranum,  cited,  ii. 

149, 120 
Moon,  Mountains  of  the,  ii.  617 
Moray  Frith,  ii.  514 
Morbihan,  ii.  1 16 
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Morgan,  Mr.  de,  cited,  ii.  516 

Morini,  ii.  21,  IIG,  117^  119, 135 

Morontobara,  L  542 

Mosa,  river  (^leuse),  ii.  124,  587 

Mosarna,  L  532 

Moscha,  ii.  459 

Moschi,  the,  L  HI,  246,  ii.  ^1,  224 
Moselle,  river,  ii.  G81) 
Moses  of  Chorene,  L  258 
Mossylon,  ii.  022 

Mosyllum,  promontory,  ii.  429.  448, 
45Q 

MoeyncEci,  the,  L  246,  357,  ii.  295 
Mountains,  attempts  to  measure  their 

height,  first  made  by  Dic^earchus, 

L  61L  ii.  385 
Mourzuk,  capital  of  Fezzan,  L  222 
Movers,  citod,  L  llfi 
Mox  Su,  principal  source  of  the 

Tigris,  ii.  432 
Mucianus,  Liciniufl,  cited  by  Pliny, 

ii.  3M 

Miillcr,  C,  cited,  L  405.  ii.  51  note, 

et  passim 
Mulucha,  river,  ii.  79,  170,  342 
Munda,  ii.  243 
Mundus,  ii.  448 
Murad  Tchai,  river,  ii.  282 
Mure,  Col.,  cited,  L  57,  83,  136, 159, 

341 

Mushti  Hills,  the,  L  51fl 
Musicanus,  kingdom  of,  L  511 
Mussendom,  cape,  ii.  4^0 
Muza,  L  582,  ii.  418,  424,  455 
Muziris,  ii.  418,  419,  4l2i4 
Mycena3,  ii.  2112  note 
Myci,  or  Mycians,  L  143 
Mygdonia,  ii.  105 

Myos  Hormus,  L  STTi^OT,  ii.  56.323, 
446 

Myriandrus,  L  346,  414,  468 
Mysia,  ii.  222 

Mysians,  the,  L  46  note,  237,  382 

Nabataji,  ii.  1G7,  IfiQ 
JCagnata,  ii.  5M1 

Kabr  el  Malcha,  or  royal  canal,  ii. 
409.  651 

Namnadius  (Mamadus,  Nerbuddah), 

river,  ii.  4(i4 
Narauetes,  ii.  115 
Kantuatcs,  ii.  115 
^aoura,  ii.  467 


Napata,  ii.  168,  183,  342 
Napoca,  ii.  516 

Napoleon  IIl.'s  Histoire  de  Cesar ^ 
cited,  ii.  113, 122^  126,  132 

Narbo,  a  Roman  colony,  L  137,  217, 
690.  ii.  44.  102 

 ,  Gulfof,  ii.  35 

Narbonitis,  ii.  247,  242 

Narisci,  the,  ii.  499 

Nasamones,  their  expe<lition  across  the 
desert,  L  2B9 ;  probably  reached 
the  Niger,  271 ;  their  nation,  283 ; 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  ii.  333 ;  by 
Dionysius,  481.  and  by  Pausanias, 
652 

Naucratis,  city  of,    97, 104.  112 
Naimiachieans,  promontory  of  the 

(ll^Iaceta  or  Maoe),  ii.  425 
Nau][mctica,  L  82 
Naupactus,  L  405 
Nauportus,  or  Pamportus,  ii.  252 
Nautaca,  L  429 
Naxott,  L  92, 113 

Neacyndi,  or  Nelcyndi,  ii.  419.  467 

Nearchds,  L  230 ;  commands  the 
fleet  of  Alexander,  454 ;  his  voyage 
from  the  Indus  to  the  ?]uphratt», 
625-541 ;  iia  importance  overrated, 
526.  541 ;  its  starting  \x)iut,  522; 
duration,  539  ;  confused  account  of 
it  by  Pliny,  542;  his  battle  with 
the  whales,  534;  description  of 
Persia,  538 ;  rejoins  Alexander  at 
Suaa,  532 ;  his  erroneous  astrono- 
mical statement,  542 

Neapolis,  L  94,  4iM 

Nkcho,  his  supixwed  circumnaviga- 
tion of  Africa,  related  by  Hero- 
dotus, L  289;  doubted  by  later 
writers,  290  ;  its  authenticity  sup- 
ported by  liennell,  221;  believed 
Dy  the  Carthaginians,  226 ;  re- 
jected by  KphoruB,  303 

Negrana,  ii.  180,  206 

Nelkynda,  ii.  4<>7 

Neraausus,  ii.  242 

Neoptolemus,  ii.  84 ;  Tower  of,  ib. ; 

Fort,  262 
Nerii,  the,  ii.  352 

Nerium,  promontory  (Cajie  Finiaterre), 

ii.  240,  359,  390,  583 
Nero,  sends  two  centurions  to  explore 

the  Nile,  ii.  347. 
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Nervii,  ii.  114,  135 
Neumanu  {Die  Hellmen  im  SkytheU' 

lande),  cited,  L  99,  113  note,  193. 

211.  214.  aia 
Neuri,  the,  L  192.  381 
Nicjea,  L  438^  413 
Nicephoriura,  ii.  102 
Nicoixjiis,  ii.  2fil 

NiEBDHR,  L  157.  169,  196,  217,  31li; 
on  the  Scythians  of  Herodotus,  1 
215  ;  the  Massagetae,  221 ;  on  the 
courae  of  the  NUe,  303 ;  conceni- 
ing  the  ago  of  Scylax,  385.  404 

Niger  (the  Joliba  or  Quorra),  perhaps 
the  river  visited  by  the  Nasamo- 
nians,  L  270,  211 ;  mentioned  by 
^  Ptolemy,  ii.  61^  619,  623,  fi21 

Nigri**,  or  Niger,  ii.  435 

Nigritaj,  or  Nigretes,  ii.  330,  368. 
435 

Nile,  tlic  causes  of  its  annual  inun- 
dation, L  121.  147 ;  compared  by 
HcnKiotus  with  the  Ister,  169-172 ; 
op|>osile  to  the  Danube,  170 ;  oc- 
count  of,  by  Heroilotiis,  2G3  ;  his 
views  of  its  course  above  Kgypt, 
266.  301-304 ;  its  source  unknown, 
2fi8;  erroneous  distances  given, 
299,  300 ;  fabulous  account  of  its 
sources,  304 ;  progress  and  know- 
ledge of,  under  the  Ptolemies, 
683-585,  (>49 ;  its  affluents  and 
islands,  584.  5^5  ;  cataracts,  585 ; 
source  according  to  Juba,ii.  115; 
its  inundation  described  by  Strabo, 
322 ;  his  voyage  up,  323 ;  Pliny's 
account  of  its  source,  436;  ex- 
plored by  two  Roman  centurions, 
ii.  347 ;  described  by  Dionysius, 
488 ;  by  Ptolemy,  (il2  ;  theory  of, 
by  Orosius,  6ii2 

 ,  Blue,  the,  ii.  32L 

 ,  White,  the,  L  585,  ii.  327^  fil2 

 ,  UpiH?r,  the,  L  586^  ii.  302^  303, 

321 

Nineveh,  ii.  316. 
Niphates,  mt.,  ii.  288 
Nisibis,  ii.  505,  506,  648^  GID  ;  first 

mentioned,  105;  battle  near,  048 
Nitrias,  ii.  41Q 
Nivarift,  island,  ii.  175,  203 
Nola,  L  1311 

Nora,  fortress  of,  ii.  2i>5  I 


Noricans,  the,  first  mentioned,  ii.  22; 

gold  found,  ib. 
Noricum,  ii.  143, 141  note,  398 
Noti  Keras,  or  Southern  Horn,  ii. 
320 ;  of  Strabo  and  Eratosthenes, 
the   same   with   Ca^M  Aromata 
(Guaniafui),  579 
Notitia  Dignitatum,  the,  ii.  696 
Notus,  L  589,  610,  fill 
1  Noun,  cape,  ii.  33, 11 
NovantfiB,  promontory  of  the,  ii.  583, 
653 

Noviodunum  (Soissons),  iL  125.  112 
note,  696 

Nubians,  their  name  first  mentioned 

by  Eratosthenes,  L  652.  ii.  38 
Numidia,  ii.  169,331 
Numidians,  tlie,  ii.  IQ 
Nysa,  L  442,  ii.  210,  299,  3Q4 
Nyses,  river,  L  101 

Oaracta  (Kishm),  island,  L  531 
Oarus,  river,  L  187.  201 ;  erroneously 
identified  with  the  Volga,  213,  515 
Oasef,  the,  L  308;  symmetrical  ar- 
rangement of,  30ii ;  of  the  Libyan 
desert,  iL  326 
Oasis,  the  Great,  confused  with  that 
of  Ammon,  L  302 

 of  Ammon,  ii.  333 

 of  Augila,  ii.  333 

Oboca,  river,  ii.  681 
Obulco,  ii.  213 

Ckjcan,  Atlantic,  its  supposcxl  shallow- 
ness, L  3t)R ;  work  of  Posidonius  od, 
ii.  91. 

Ocelis,  in  Arabia,  ii.  418,  456 
Occlum,  ii.  211 

Ochus,  river,  of  Artemidorus,  ii.  281 
note 

Ocra,  rat.,  ii.  145,  251,  252 
Ocrinum,  promontory,  ii.  582.  583 
Octodurus  (Martigny),  ii.  115 
Oder,  river,  not  known  to  Roman 

writers,  ii.  315 
Odessus,  ii.  91,  100 
Odrysaj,  the,  L  iOQ  note,  ii.  153 
Odyssey,  the  geography  of,  L  13 
(Ea,  ii.  IfiS  note 
(Edanes,  river,  ii.  308 
(Echardes,  river,  ii.  699 
(Estrynmides,  islands,  dcscrilxid  by 
I     Avieuus,  ii.  087.  (iHH 
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Ogygta,  the  ialand  of  Calypso,  L  62 ; 

course  of  Ulysses  from  thence  to 

Schcria,  Bl 
Olhia,  or  Olbiopolis  on  the  Bory- 

sthenes,  101^  173^  1H3,  ii,  162, 4Q0  ; 

its  foundation,  L  183 ;  visited  by 

Herodotus,  159^  lia 
Olsi,  the,  L  381 

Olympus,  mt.,  L  618,  ii.  28,  211 
Olynthus,  L  4QS 
Oman,  coast  of,  ii. 

 ,  land  of,  ii.  42a 

Omana,  ii.  459.  401 
Ombrios,  island,  ii.  175,  203 
Onchestus,  L  411 

Omesiouitub,  acted  as  second  in  com- 
mand to  Nearchus,  L  535 ;  con- 
fused account  of  the  voyage,  542 ; 
his  cxa;5geratious,  r)fi4 ;  inaccuracy, 
565  ;  concerning  Taprobane,  [iiil 

Ononiacrilus,  his  8iip|)08ed  redaction 
of  the  Ar^ionautica,  L  2iJ 

Oona3,  ii.  4D2 

Ophelias,  his  march  from  Cyrene,  ii. 

m 

Opiane,  L  421 
Opians,  the,  L  142 
Opis,  L  350,  373,  458 
Opono,  ii.  450.  451 
Ora,  L  442 

Orcades,  ii.  342,  343,  301,  404,  492, 
584 

Orcas,  promontory,  ii.  197.  584 
Orcheni,  the,  ii.  409  note 
Ordovices,  ii.  34L  342 
Oritw,  L  529,  530,  534,  ii.  4fil 
Urmuz,  island,  L  537,  549 
Oroates,  river,  ii.  312,  313 
Orontes,  river,  ii.  407 
Orosius,  cited,  ii.  342;  his  history, 
691 

Orospeda,  mts.,  ii.  24Q 

Orpheus,  works  ascribed  to  him,  L 

28,  ii.  677 
Ortospana  (Cabul),  L  421  note 
Osi,  the,  ii.  492 

Osismii,  ii.  115,  248,  360,  392,  58fi 
Ossa,  mt.,  L  618,  ii.  211 
Osteodcs,  or  Ustica,  ii.  397 
Ostimii,  L  592 ;  mentioned  by  Py- 

thcas,  1*6. 
Ovid  banished  to  Tomi,  ii.  142 
Oxiana  Palus,  ii.  G4L 


Oxus,  river,  L  428,  436,  ii.  283; 
flowed  into  the  Caspian,  L  674.  ii. 
411 

Oxycanus,  the  kingdom  of,  L  Sid 
Oxydracaa,  the,  L  451,  [d^ 
Ozene  (Oojein),  ii.  465.  479 

Pachynus,  cape,  ii.  236,  559,  061 
Pactyans,  L  227,  228,  241 
Padus,  river,  ii.  255,  394 
Pwthana,  ii.  46(1 

Palaesimuudus  (Taprobane),  ii.  474 

 ,  river,  ii.  423 

Palibothra,  a  city  of  India,  L  655 ; 
its  site,  551;  first  made  known  by 
Megasthenes,  657 ;  described  by 
him,  559 

Pallaoopas,  L  463.  524 

Palmyra,  first  mentioned,  ii.  134; 
attacked  by  Antony,  ib. ;  inde- 
pendent, 160;  not  mentioned  by 
Strabo,  819 ;  Pliny's  account  of^ 
407 ;  annexed  to  Roman  Kmpire, 
506  note ;  under  Zenobia,  li4iJ 

Palura,  ii.  534,  QQ^ 

Palus  Maeotis,  the,  ii.  177.  See  Ma3oti8 

Pamir,  chain  of,  ii.  530 

Pamphylia,  ii.  158,  159,  287^  298 

Pami>hylians,  the,  L  3d2 

Pamportus,  ii.  252 

Pandosia,  L  3iil 

Pannonia,  ii.  45,  143,  264,  345,  346, 

3M 

Paunonians,  the,  ii.  199 
Panticaproum,  L  101,   113;  ii.  84 
note,  110 

Pantic»(^,  a  river  of  Scythia,  L  185, 

213.  381.  ii.  40Q 
Paphlagooia,  ii.  156,  297 
Paphlagonians,  the,  L  382 
Papice,  promontory,  ii.  464 
Parachoathras,  ii.  284i  288 
Parwtonium,  L  415.  471 
Pamllels  of  Latitude,  ii.  5-10 
Parasanz,   the  Persian  standanl  of 

mejwurement,    343.  359 
Paricanians,  L  240,  244 
Parmenides,  L  124. 125 
Parmenio  (Alexander's  general),  L 

413 

Parnasus.  mt.,  ii.  23. 
Parnai>sus,  mt.,  the  name  equivalent 
to  Paro|)amisus,  L  400.  433 
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Paropamisadas,  L  485 

Paroi>ami8us,  applied  by  the  Greeks 
to  the  Indian  Caucasus,  L  425,  485, 
670,  ii.  ^  iiSa ;  called  by  Aris- 
totle Parnasus,  L  4QQ 

Parsides,  the,  ii. 

Parthia,  L  6M 

Parthian  monarchy,  the,  rise  of,  L 
569,  ii.  41 ;  its  fall,  648 

Parthians,  the,  L  243,  ii.  92,  161 ; 
name  first  found  in  Hecata^us,  L 
141 ;  oflFer  no  resistance  to  Alex- 
ander, 419 ;  described  by  Pliny,  ii. 
412 

Paryadres,  mts.,  ii.  288,  225 
Pasargada,  L  417,  457,  520,  621 
Pasiani,  ii.  285 

Pasitigris,  river,  L  539,  ii.  313,  314 
Passene,  or  Pasoi,  promontory,  L  532 
Patale,  ii.  412 
Patraj,  ii.  261 

Patbocles,  L  668.  572-574 ;  his  ac- 
count of  India,  568 ;  sources  of  in- 
formation, 512 ;  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
574 

Pattala,  L  ML  449,  450,  613.  ii.  515 
Pausanias,  ii.  655 ;  describes  Mt. 

Atlas,  657 ;  notice  of  Seres,  658 
Pearl  fishery  in  Persian  Gulf,  L  638, 

ii.  461 ;  in  Ceylon,  473 
Pearls,  British,  ii.  369.  611 
Pelinna,  L  41Q 

Pelion,  L  410,  618,  ii.  271,  385 
Pcloponnese,  general  notion  of  the,  ii. 
268 

Pelorus,  promontory,  ii.  236 

Pelusium,  L  414.  ii.  546 

Pemba,  island,  ii.  453 

Pennine  Alps,  the,  ii.  115,  253,  6111 

Perga,  L  411 

Periander,  L  108 

Periegesia  of  Dionysius,  ii.  430;  of 

Prisoianus,  ii.  101 
Peri  plus  of  Britain,  Ptolemy's,  ii.  582 
,  ascribed  to  Damastes  of  Sigeum, 

L  148 

 of  Erythncan  Sea,  L  571,  582, 

ii.  351,  419,  443 

 of  the  Euxine,  ii.  510,  664,  665 

 of  Scylax,  L  153,  385 

•  of  the  Outer  Sea,  by  Marcianus, 

ii.  660 
Pcrorsi,  the,  ii.  4^  note 


Persepolis,  I  417^  418.  452 
Persian  Gulf,  L  220,  it  461 
Persians,  the,  L  l'>0 
Persis,  or  Persia,  Strabo's  aoooimt  oC 

ii.  312;  brief  notice  by  Pliny,  ui 

113 

Pessinus,  ii.  20Q 

Petra,  L  647,  IL  59,  IG^  167^  ^ 

506 

PetroniuB,  his  expedition  into  Etlii- 

opia,  ii.  182,  326 
Pence,  island  of,  L  408,  409 
Peucelaotis,  L  439,  440,  4Sfi 
Peucini,  ii.  151  no<«,  500 
Pha^acians  in  the  Odyssey,  L  fi4-66; 

their  mythical  character,  65 
Phanagoria,  L  101,  iL  89,  218 
Phamacia,  iL  296 
Pharos,  island,  ii.  25 
Pharus,  L  38L  404 
Pharusians,  the,  ii.  330^  3^  422 

note 

Phaselis,  L  106,411 
Pbasiani,  the,  L  354 
Phasis,  colony  of,  L  100,  390 
 ,  river,  L  355,  400^  it  279. 

trade  with  the  interior  of  Asm, 

282 

Phazania  (Fezran),  ii.  435 

Pheidon  of  Argos,  first  ocHoage  of 

silver  in  .£gina,  L  111 
Philae,  island,  ii.  323 
Phila>ni,  altars  of  the,  ii.  18,  168 
Philip  V.  of  Macedonia,  ii.  261 
Philomelium,  iL  25jli 
Philoteia,  L  677,  580 
Phoca?ans,  the,  L  104;   found  the 

a>lony  of  Velia,  or  Elea,  105 
PucENiciASS,  the,  skilful  naWgators,  i 

4 ;  earliest  noticce  of,  5 ;  trade  acd 

piracy,  6j  extensive  commerce,  7, 

9 ;  compared  to  the  Venetians,  8 ; 

commercial  intercourse  with  the 

Greeks,  116 ;  manned  the  fleet  aoU 

out  by  Necho,  289 
Phraata,  ii.  132 
Phruni,  the,  ii.  485 
Phrygia,  reduced  by  Alexander,  L 

412;  little  known  to  Strabo,  it. 

291 

Phrygians,  the,  L  382 

Phrvui,  ii.  2^ 

Phycus  (lias  Sem),  ii.  332 
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Physcus,  L  »350 

Physical  peofpraphy  little  known  by 
Eratosthenes,  L  ;  much  more 
by  Strabo,  ii.  211 

Picti,  the,  ii.  654,  681 

Pictones,  ii.  117,  122 

Picts  and  Scota,  the,  first  mentioned, 
ii.  QM 

PiNDAB,  concerning  voyage  of  Argo- 
nauts, L  22 ;  on  the  Hyix^rboreans, 
88 ;  incidental  allusions  to  geo- 
graphical names  and  facts,  152 

Pindus,  mt.,  L  HQ 

Pirustee,  ii.  148 

Pisa,  ii.  021 

Pisidia,  iL  159 

Pisidians,  the,  L  382,  412,  ii.  208 
Pithecnsa  ^Ischia),  inland,  ii.  256 
Pityusce,  island,  ii.  2-14 
Planaria,  or  Planasia,  ii.  397 
Plancta3,  the,  L  24,  59,  TOj  their 

existence  recognised  by  ApoUonius 

Rhodius,  8Q 
Plato,  his  Atlantis  a  mere  fiction,  L 

402 

Pliny  the  Elder,  cited,  I  57,  58, 
140.  148;  his  misrepresentations 
of  Hanno,  328 ;  account  of  the 
voyage  of  Nearchus,  542;  of  Juli- 
an us*  expedition  to  the  Northern 
Sea,  ii.  344 ;  details  about  the 
Nile,  342  ;  his  general  views,  311 ; 
Natural  History,  313 ;  censured 
by  Cuvier,  374 ;  want  of  chronolo- 
gical discrimination,  375  ;  his  dis- 
tances of  considerable  value,  378 ; 
his  Meteorology,  379;  idea  of  the 
earth,  382;  length  and  breadth 
of  the  inhabited,  385 ;  Descriptive 
Geography 1 2!^:  imperfect  descrip- 
tion of  Spain,  388;  of  Gaul,  3S0; 
Italy,  2^;  Sardinia  and  Corsica, 
3U() ;  well  acquainted  with  Sicily, 
397;  defectivedescriptionofGreece, 
398  ;  account  of  the  Euxine  and  its 
European  shores,  400 ;  defective 
account  of  Germany,  403  ;  British 
Islands,  404;  Geography  of  Asia 
and  Africa^  ^Qh:  Syria,  40Q;  first 
notice  of  Palmyra,  407;  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  408 ;  Ar- 
menia, 4J0;  the  Parthians,  412; 
Persia,  413;  Scythian  tribes,  414  ; 


island  of  Taprobane,  421 ;  descrip- 
tion of  Arabia,  423;  of  the  Red 
Sea,  428;  Africa,  429;  northern 
provinces  of  the  Mediterranean, 
434;  the  Nile,  436;  Egypt,  431; 
measurements  of  the  diflcrent  seas 
and  continents,  ih. ;  account  of  the 
dimaiay  441 

Plutarch,  L  120.  121;  his  value  as 
an  historian  of  Alexander,  4i25 

Pluvialia,  island,  ii.  173 

Po,  plain  of  the,  ii.  254 

Polemon,  ii.  1,  2  note 

PoLYBius,  his  account  of  Pytlieas,  L 
621 ;  his  peculiar  advantages  and 
extensive  travels,  ii.  U;  geogra- 
phical remarks,  18;  knowledge  of 
Spain,  20 ;  of  the  Alps,  21 ;  of  the 
geography  of  Italy,  24 ;  describes 
Byzantium,  28^  information  about 
Africa,  31 ;  explorations  along  the 
coast,  32;  width  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 35j  on  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  40-42 ;  voyage  along, 
432  ;  his  division  of  the  zones,  222 

Polycleitus,  ii.  314  , 

Polyhistor,  Cornelius  Alexander,  ii.  62 

Polytimetus,  river,  ii.  597,  r)42 

Pompey's  wars  with  Mithridates,  ii. 
88 ;  enters  Jerusalem,  90 

Pontine  Marshes,  the,  ii.  396 

Pontus,  kingdom  of,  ii,  83 ;  described 
by  Strabo,  225 

 ,  western,  ii.  222 

 Polcmoniacns,  ii.  156. 

Populonium,  ii.  210.  255 

Porata  (Pruth),  L  181 

Porolissus,  ii.  51fi 

Portus  Itius,  ii.  242 

Poms,  King,  his  embassy  to  Au- 
gustus at  Samoa,  ii.  166 

PoeiDONius,  ii.  23;  his  philosophical 
and  historical  works,  24;  on  the 
circumference  of  the  earth,  95,  96, 
539 ;  length  of  the  *  habitable 
world,'  26;  correct  notion  of  iho 
tides,  97j  depth  of  the  Sardinian 
Sea,  28 

Potaissa,  ii.  510 

Potana  (Pattala),  iL  52  note 

Pottery,  Attic,  L  322 

Prasians,  the,  an  Indian  tribe,  L  416, 
554,556,6fiQ 
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Praaum,  cape,  ii.  625t  526i606,  filQ 
FremDis,  ii.  183 

Priinis,  Magua  and  Parva,  ii.  184t 
012. 

Prinas,  river,  ii.  il5 

Pi  isciauus,  tho  ^mmarian,  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Periegesisof  Dionysius, 
ii.  685 

Prophthasia,  in  Selstan,  L  424.  itifi 

Pri'pontis,  ii.  222 

Provence,  origin  of  the  name,  ii.  IQD 
Psatnmetichiis,  opens  the  trade  with 

the  Greeks,  L  111 
Psohaaan  Mts.,  ii.  57,  321  note 
Pseho,  lake,  ii.  327,  fiM 
Pselchis,  or  Pselcis,  L  301.  ii.  183; 

identified  with  Dakkeh,  ii.  184 
Psylli,  L  283.  li.  333 
Ptolemais,  ii.  325 

  Epitherafl,  or  Theron,  L  578, 

580.  ii.  66i  fiiil ;  parallel  through, 
ii.  fi 

Ptolemies,  the,  prosperity  of  Eg)*pt 
under,  L  ;  their  trade  with 
India,  58Q ;  not  direct,  581 

Ptolkmy  (Claudius  Ptolemasus),  his 
correct  view  of  the  Nile,  L  268; 
geographical  system,  ii.  546;  re- 
forms the  map  of  the  inhabited 
world,  549 ;  first  uses  latitude  and 
longitude  as  technical  terms,  550 ; 
adopts  the  division  of  circles  into 
degrees,  ib. ;  the  supixnjed  distance 
of  Agisymba  and  S3era,  556.  511; 
paucity  of  astronomical  observa- 
tions, 558 ;  erroneous  concejition 
of  the  position  of  Sicily  and  Sar- 
dinia, 561;  correct  information 
about  Massilia,  562 ;  Rome,  563 ; 
his  longitudes  more  incorrect  than 
his  latitudes,  tb. ;  Thule,  the  north- 
em,  Prasum,  the  southern,  limit 
of  the  world,  572  ;  his  twenty-six 
maps,  ib. ;  Detailed  Geography: 
British  Isles,  580 ;  Ivemia,  581 ; 
Britain,  582 ;  erroneous  idea  of 
Scotland,  583;  Claul  and  Spain, 
685:  Germany,  587-500 ;  Euro- 
pean Sarnmtia,  590 ;  false  idea  of 
the  Palus  Mapotis,  592 ;  countries 
bordering  the  Mediterranean,  593 ; 
Italy,  524;  map  of  Greece,  525; 
the  north  of  Asia,  526 ;  central 


Asia,  521;  knowledge  of  India, 
600 ;  Ceylon,  6Q2  ;  the  land  of  the 
8in»,  606;  Arabia,  608;  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  611;  the  Nile, 
612-618  ;  interior  of  Africa,  618; 
west  coast  of  Atrica,  628 ;  map  of 
Scotland,  640 ;  of  India,  642 
Ptolemy  I^  king  of  Egypt,  L  552 

 II.,  Philadelphus,  L  576.  579. 

580.  608 

 III.,  Euergetes,  L  576^  586i 

608.  609 

Punjab,  geography  of  the,  L  500 

Pura,  L  456 ;  site  of,  520 

Purana  Deria,  old  channel  of  the 
Indus,  L  517 

Purpurariaj  Insula;,  ii.  202.  203 

Putrid  Sea,  L  18Q 

Pygmies,  the,  L  48,  83,  U7j  ii.  55 

PylsB,  on  the  Euphrates,  L  348 ;  posi- 
tion of,  366 

 Caspia5,  L  418,  47L  641,  642, 

654 

 Ciliciae,  L  252 ;  their  formidable 

character,  345.  113 ;  passed  by 
Cyrus,  346;  described  by  modem 
travellers,  346.  461 ;  passed  by 
Alexander,  413 

 Persioe,  L  418,  416 

 Susiana),  L  418.  476 

Pyralaan  islands,  ii.  452 

Pyramus,  river,  ii.  293^  294.  302 

Pyrenees,  the,  known  to  Pulybius,  ii. 
18 ;  Strabo's  ideas  of.  235 ;  rightly 
described  by  Pliny,  320 

Pythagoras,  L  123-126 ;  his  visit  to 
Egypt,  118 

Pytheas  of  Massilia,  his  voyage  and 
discoveries,  L  fi90-601  ;  his  date, 
591 ;  visits  Britain,  tb. ;  account  of 
Thule,  ib. ;  his  statements  rejected 
as  fabulous  by  Polybius  and  Strabo, 
and  by  Sir  G.  Lewis,  591^  612; 
received  by  Eratosthenes,  591,  592 ; 
his  account  of  the  coasts  of  Spain 
and  Gaul,  592,  593;  of  Britain, 
593.  524 ;  description  of  the  amber 
trade,  526;  astronomical  observa- 
tions, 522;  his  accounts  discarded 
by  Strabo,  ii.  215 

Quadi,  ii.  260,  344,  499^  682 
Quamero,  Gulf  of,  L  389.  ii.  26  note. 
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Quieto,  river,  L  322 

Quintus  Curtius,  his  value  as  an  his- 

tonaD  of  Alexander,  L  495 ;  cited, 

496.  &c. 
Quorra,  river,  ii.  621 

Rarausio,  citod,  L  323^  327,  333 
Ras  Bir,  L  51d 

 el  Fil,  or  Jebel  Fil,  ii.  44S 

— —  el  Hadd  (the  Corodamum  of 
Ptolemy),  ii.  4tiQ 

 Hafoun,  ii.  451,  453 

 Jezireh,  ii.  4G0 

 Mahomed,  ii.  402 

Raunonia,  ii.  402 
Rauraci,  ii.  112,  130 
Ravee,  river,  L  502 
Ravenna,  ii.  255 

liawlinson,  Sir  H^,  cited,  L  245^  259, 
ii.  133 

 ,  Mr.,  cited.  L 158. 159. 171. 178, 

190, 196, 202,  20«,  214.  217,  237. 
244,  254.  255.  297.  311 

 ,  on  the  Scythians  of  Herodotus, 

215  ;  the  Massj^et®,  221 

Red  Sea,  the,  L  220;  mentioned  by 
Agatharchides,  ii.  56j  Periplus  of, 
G3;  Strabo's  account  of,  319; 
Pliny's,  428  ;  voyage  down,  llfi 

Redones,  ii.  115 

Regio  Cinnamomifera,  ii.  58  note. 
Regulbiura  (Reculver),  ii.  629 
Rcmi,  ii.  114.  135 

Rennell,  Major,  cited,  L  156,  191. 
202.  205,  213,  242,  286,  334 ;  his 
erroneous  views  of  the  Royal  Road 
of  Herodotus,  252  note ;  on  the  cir- 
cumnavigation of  Africa,  291 ;  on 
the  lake  Tritonis,  311;  on  the 
voyage  of  Hanno,  322,  323,  327. 
333 ;  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon, 
344.  347 ;  the  site  of  Palibothra,  551 

Rha  (Volga),  river,  ii.  523 

Rhastia.  ii.  143,  398 

Rhsetians.  the,  ii.  253 

Rhagffi,  L  418.  418 

Rhammanito),  ii.  ISO 

Rhapta,  ii.  453,  454,  526,  610,  61i 

Rhenium,  L  113,  ii.  251 

Rhenus.  or  Rhine,  first  mentioned,  L 
604 

Rhine,  river,  ii.  236j  source,  252: 
first  crossed  by  Caosar.  IIM 


Rhinoceros,  L  564.  ii.  523 

RhipapAu  Mts.,  L  103, 101 

Rhizophagi,  the.  mentioned  by  Aga- 
tharchides. ii.  53 

Rhoda.  L  95 

Rhodapa.  river,  L  558 

Rhodes,  island,  L 105;  early  maritime 
greatness,  106  ;  commercial  im- 
portance, 606 ;  parallel  of,  627, 629, 
630 ;  latitude,  ii.  560 

Rhone,  ii.  216 ;  describetl  by  Polybius, 
24;  by  Ptolemy,  521 

Rhosus,  L  409 

Roman  arms,  progress  of,  ii.  502.  616 
 Empire,  under  Augustus,  ii.Hl ; 

measurement  of,  106 

 wars,  ii.  79-93 

 writers,  ii.  171.  615 

Romans,  the,  embassy  to  Alexander, 

L  460.  522 
Rome,  known  to  Damastes,  L  158, 

and  to  Theopompus,  303 ;  Ptolemy's 

correct  information  concerning,  ii. 

563 

Roschef,  concerning  Ptolemy's  map 

of  Scotland,  ii.  61Q 
Roxolani,  ii.  261,  262,  691 ;  first 

mentioned,  84 
Roy,  Gen.,  concerning  Ptolemy's  map 

of  Scotland,  ii.  584 
Royal  Road  of  Herodotus,  L  350 ;  to 

Palibothra,  ii.  302 
Rugii,  the,  ii.  500 

Russadium.  promontory,  ii.  629,  631 
Rutilius,  ii,  690 ;  his  return  voyage 

from  Gaul,  621 
Rutupis  (Kichborough),  ii.  622 

Sabieans  in  Arabia,  L  581.  648.  ii.  58. 
220.  426;  their  wealth  and  com- 
merce, L  581.  ii.  Iil2 

Sabbatha,  ii.  451 

Sabis  (Sambre),  ii.  124 

Sabrata,  ii.  162  note. 

Sac«,  the.  L  ^  381.  437,  ii.  284  ; 
or  Sakas,  2&5 

Sacarauli,  ii.  285 

Sachalites,  Gulf  of.  ii.  458,  459 

Sacred  Promontory.  L  627,  629,  643^ 
ii.  223,  235,  3^  566_i  supposal 
westernmost  point  of  Europe,  L 
622 

I  Sada,  ii.  534.  604 
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Sftf^aliissua,  L  412.  ii.  29fi 

Sagapola,  mt.,  ii.  622 

Sagres,  cape,  L  22G 

Si^ntum,  iL  21^ 

Saklawiyeh  canal,  L  371^  322 

Sala  (Sallee),  ii.  349»  433.  025 

Salamis,  L  IIQ. 

Salas  (Saale),  ii.  2^ 

Salassi,  ii.  14fi^  252^  valley,  252 

Sallust  (C.  Sallustius  Crispus),  ii.  113 

Salona,  ii.  MS  note. 

Salaette,  island,  iL  461 

Salt,  hills  of,  in  the  Sahara,  L  216 

Saljaus,  or  b^alluvians,  ii.  i3 

Samara,  ii.  ti52 

Samarcand,  L  430 

Samarobriva  (Amiens),  ii.  121, 125 

Sambus,  the  kingdom  of,  L  518 

Sammonium,  cape,  ii.  231) 

Samnites,  the,  L  ML 

Samos,  island  of,  L  IQS 

Samosata,  ii.  159,  304,  312 

Sandracottus,  an  Indian  prince,  L 

654;  his  treaty  with  Seleucus, 

555  ;  his  forces,  SCO 
Sangala,  L  445,  505 
Sangarius,  river,  L  412 
Santones,  ii.  UL  242 
Saoce,  mt.,  its  height  given  by  Pliny, 

ii.  385 

Sapphar,  ii.  418^  424,  45fi 

Saraceni,  ii.  426,  682 

Sarangians,  Zaiangians,  or  Drangians, 

L  242 
Sarajmna,  fort,  ii.  282 
Sarapis,  island  (Moeeirah),  ii.  452 
Sardinia,  ii.  232 ;  described  by  Strabo, 

258 ;  by  Pliny,  322 ;  erroneously 

placed  by  Ptolemy,  561 
Sardinian  Sea,  the,  depth  of,  according 

to  Posidonius,  ii.  28 
Sardis,  L  411^  ii.  300 
Sarraatia,   European,  described  by 

Ptolemy,  ii.  620 
Sarmatians,  the,  L  381,  ii.  150,  278, 

362,  602 
Sarmizcgethusa,  ii.  504 
Sarus,  river,  ii.  202,  293,  302 
Saspeires,  or  Sasjiiri,  l  ICQ,  211,  245 
Sataspes,  his  attempt  to  sail  round 

Africa,  L  222 
Satrapies,  or  provinces  of  Persia,  L 

231=246;  under  Sdeucus,  553 


Sauromataa,  the,  L  195,  381 

Save,  city,  418,  424, 155 

 ,  river,  ii.  145,  252,  398 

Saxones,  ii.  588 

Scald  is  (Scheldt),  ii.  124 

Scandia,  ii.  589 

Scandinavia,  ii.  402 

ScenitSB,  the,  iL  312 

Schafarik,  cited,  L  12i;  on  the 
Scythians  of  Herodotus,  215;  the 
Massagetce,  224: 

Scheria,  the  land  of  the  Phseacians,  L 
64;  identified  with  Corcyra,  t^; 
not  called  an  island  by  Homer,  63 

Schcene,  an  Egyptian  measuie,  L 
300,301.300;  it«  uncertainty,  300, 
360;  used  as  equivalent  to  a  i^ra- 
sang,  ii.  531,  5G9 

Schweinfurth,  cite<l,  L  48 

Sciapodes,  the,  Hecatasus*  erroneous 
views  of,  L  112 

Soordiscans,  the,  ii.  45,  90 

Scotland,  map  of,  Ptolemy's,  ii.  filQ 

Scotti,  the,  iL  664i  681 

ScYLAX  of  Caryanda ;  his  voyapc  of 
discovery  under  Darius,  L  1C2, 223 

 ,  the  Periplus  extant  under  his 

name,  L  384;  its  date,  385,  40£j 
confined  to  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, ib. ;  his  ignorance  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  western  shores  of 
Europe,  tb. ;  the  first  extant  author 
who  mentions  Rome,  381 ;  his  ac- 
count of  Ccmo,  321 ;  mode  of  com- 
puting distances,  393.  634 ;  ou  the 
size  of  the  Mwotis,  128 ;  concern- 
ing Hanno,  329,  331 

Scylla  and  Chary bdis,  L  60;  attribu- 
tion to  the  Straits  of  Messina,  61 

Scyllffium,  cape,  ii.  268 

ScYMNUS  Cuius,  L  99,  IQQ  note,  102. 
183,  iL  26  no<€,  62;  apparent 
trustworthiness  of  his  dates,  L 
128 ;  his  geographical  work,  ii.  II 

So  Y  TBI  A,  account  of,  by  Herodotus,  L 
172,  189,  190;  rivers  of,  212] 
limits  of,  214 ;  in  the  Periplus  of 
the  Erythra»n  Sea,  ii.  461 ;  its 
division  by  Mt.  Imaus,  522 

Scvthians,  the,  L  1G5,  215,  381.  436. 
iL413 

 ,  Agricultural,  L  183,  185, 186 

 ,  European,  L  437 
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Scythians,  the  Nomad,  L  IM 

 ,  the  Royal,  L  191^  liil 

Scythini,  the,  L  3M 

Seals,  island  of,  ii.  bl 

Selxjnnytic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  L  300 

Sebinus  (Lago  d'laeo),  ii.  32i  note 

Seduni,  ii.  115 

Sef  Tweel,  u.  453 

Sc^cdunum,  ii.  62S 

Scgontiaci,  the  ii.  140 

Segusio  (Susa),  ii.  142 

Seiatan  (Drangiana),  L  424,  425.  ii. 

;uo 

Seleucia,  on  Tigris,  L  647,  ii.  162, 

316,  505,  652 
Seleucus  Nicator,  L  552,  553;  his 

relations  with   India,  554,  555. 

56H  ;  campaign  in  India,  555 
Self-immolation,  ii.  166 
Selge,  ii.  22a 
Selinus,  colony  of,  L  109 
Solymbria,  L  dSt 

Sembritae,  L  585,  631i  il  328  note 
Scmiramis,  mt,  ii.  461 

 ,  wall  of,  L  373 

Semnones,  ii.  41)  t,  l'J8 

Sena,  island  of,  ii.  360 

Seneca,  cited,  ii.  224,  342 

Senegal,  river,  L  325,  326,  ii.  622 

Sennnar,  L  224  notc^  302.  5^5 

Senus,  river,  ii.  581 

Seq  liana  (Seine),  river,  ii.  236,  246, 

Sequani,  the,  ii.  110, 113^  114 

Sera,  ii.  656,  571,  522 

Seres,  the,  ii.  1G6,  285, 364, 414,  423. 

485.  529.  658,  659.  622 
Serica,  ii.  598,  522 

Serpents  in  the  south  of  Russia,  L 
lj92 ;  in  India,  564 ;  described  by 
Agatbarchides,  ii.  55;  in  plains 
near  Caspian,  89^  in  the  Indus, 
462  ;  in  the  bay  of  Eirinon,  463 

Sertorius  and  the  *  Islands  of  the 
Blest,'  ii.  E2 

Scsalaj,  ii.  422 

Seven  Wells  (Hepta  Phreate),  ii.  Ifil 
Severus,  Emp.,  his  expedition  into 

Britain,  ii.  646 
Shah  Dheri,  L  443 
Shaw,  cited,  L  2S8 
Shells,  marine,  far  inland  in  Libya, 

L  652 
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Sherram utter,  river,  ii.  468 

Sibkhahs,  shallow  lakes,  ii.  624 

Sicilian  Strait,  L  629,  623 

Sicily,  eastern  coast  of,  occupied  by 
colonists,  L  21 ;  described  by  Strabo, 
ii.  236,  252 ;  by  Pliny,  222 

Side,  L  411,  iL  228 

Sigynnas,  the,  L  166 

Silk,  L  565j  ii.  166,  658 

Silphium,  L  283,  43ii  note,  ii.  333 

Si  lures,  ii.  'Ml^  342,  493,  622 

Silva  Bacenis,  ii.  121 

Silver-mines  at  Gumisch  Khana,  ii. 
226 

Simi,  the,  ii.  54 

Sinjp,  or  Thiuse,  ii.  590,  600,  606 

Sindica,  L  177,  ii.  222 

Singara,  ii.  505.  (i49 

Sinope,  L  100,  ii.  22fi 

Sinthus  (Indus),  ii.  462 

Sinus  Abalites,  ii.  422 

Siraci,  ii.  278.  281 

Sirbonian  lake,  or  marsh,  ii.  318 

Sir-i-kol,  lake,  ii.  411 

Siscia  (Siszek),  ii.  145,  328 

Sisidone  (Duan),  L  537 

Sitacus,  river,  L  538 

Sitones,  the,  ii.  501 

Sittacc,  L  143,  349,  320 

Sittacene,  district,  L  143 

Siwah,  oasis  of,  L  277,  42Q 

Smyth,  Adm.,  L  61,  ii.  28 

Snakes,  venomous  in  Africa,  ii.  131 

Sochi,  L  414 

Socotora,  island,  L  581 

Sodoraa,  ii.  318 

Sogdi,  the,  L  244,  451,  512 

Sogdian  Rock,  the,  L  430 

SoGDiANA,  Greek  kingdoms  in,  L  569  ; 
date  of  independence,  ib. ;  of  their 
destruction,  520 ;  cities  founded 
by  Alexander  in,  521 ;  little  known 
by  Strabo,  ii.  285 

Soli,  L  413 

SoLiNus,  his  geographical  work,  ii. 
675-679 ;  taken  principally  from 
Pliny,  676;  his  notice  of  Britain, 
677 

Soloeis,  Cape,  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus, L  163, 288, 222 ;  in  Hanno's 
voyage,  319,  322;  not  the  Solo- 
entium  of  Ptolemy,  329 ;  noticed 
by  Scylax,  321 
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Solymi,  the,  L  13 

Somauli,  the,  iL  450 

Somneaoee,  L  5211 

Sonus,  river,  L  •")58,  ii.  115 

Sopeithes,  or  Sophytes,  L  445 ;  an 

Indian  king,  565 
Sophene,  iL  86^  104 
Sort  Su,  river,  iL  4.'^0 
Soudan,  ii.  M 

Southern  Horn,  of  Hanno,  L  321. 

322.  326 ;  of  Strabo  and  Eratoe- 

thenes,  579 
Spain,  described  by  Strabo,  ii.  241 ; 

by  Pliny,  3^8 ;  by  Ptolemy,  58fi 
Sparta,  u.  2m 
Spartel,  Cape,  iL  33Q 
Spauta,  lake,  ii.  2^ 
Spennatophagi,  the,  ii.  53 
Sphragides,  or  'seals,*  L  664«iL  22fi 
Spices,  in  the  territory  of  Yemen,  ii. 

58 

Spratt,  Capt.,  his  measurements  of 
the  White  Mountains  and  Mount 
Ida,  iL  211 

Sprenger,  on  geography  of  Arabia,  ii. 

206 

Stachir,  river,  ii.  630 
Stadia,  supposed  differences  of,  L 
544.  624 

Stadiasmi,'  distances  computed  by 
Marinus  from,  ii.  5M 

Stadiasmus  of  the  Great  Sea,  the,  iL 
665,012 

Stadium,  the  Greek,  L  202 

Statins  SebomiB,  ii.  173 

Stein,  M.,  cited,  L  15*J 

STEPiLANUSof  Byzantium,  cited,  L102i 
135.'  IBQ. ;  abridgement  of  his  geo- 
graphical dictionary  by  Hcrmolaus, 
ii.  tm 

Stone  Tower,  the,  ii.  530-532,  556. 
552  note,  511 

Strabo,  cited,  L  50,  5L  69,  72,  88, 
93t  94;  98,  104,  112,  131.  239. 
307;~^i8  general  views,  ii.  209; 
accompanies  i'Elius  Gallus  up  the 
Nile,  211 ;  his  historical  work, 
212;  importance  of  his  geogra- 
phical work,  213;  his  views  of 
the  Homeric  geography,  214 ;  con- 
cerning the  Caspian  Sea,  215, 
283;  on  Ceme,  21fi;  on  the 
form  of  the  earth,  228,  221j;  his 


ideas  of  a  map,  232,  233;  erro- 
neous notions  of  Spdn  and  Gaul, 
235;  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  236; 
Sardinia  and  Corsica,  237,  258; 
Descriptive   Geography ^  Europe : 
2311;  the  richness  of  Turdetania, 
241 ;  and  mineral  wealth,  242 ; 
towns  and  native  tribes  of  Spain, 
244;  the  Cassiterides,  i6. ;  rivers, 
24^;  little  knowledge  of  Britain, 
249;  leme,  250^  the  Alps,  251; 
commerce  over  Mount  Ocra,252; 
Italy,  253 ;  Sicily,  257  ;  Germany, 
259;  the  Hercynian  Forest.  260; 
no  knowledge  of  the  great  Cimbric 
Chersonese,  ib. ;  detailed  account 
of  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  2fi3 ;  the 
Getse,  or  Dacians,  little  known  by 
him,  ib. ;  the  geography  of  Greece, 
265-271 ;  Asia:  276j  the  Tanais, 
211;  the  Greek  settlements  on  the 
Asiatic  side  of  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 
porus, 218 ;  Caucasian  tribes,  2IS ; 
mountain  chain  of  the  Caucasus, 
281 ;  Armenia  and  Media,  Uiil ; 
course  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
288;  Cappadocia  and  Pontus,  292; 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  interior 
of  Asia  Minor,  2kZ ;  description 
of.  the  western  provinces,  299; 
southern  coast,  301 ;  India,  305- 
310;    Ariana,  310;    Persis,  or 
Persia,  312;  Susiana,  313;  Poly- 
clcitus  cited,  314;  Assyria,  316; 
Mesopotamia,  311 ;  Syria,  ib. ;  Je- 
rusalem, 318 ;  Arabia,  312;  Africa : 
Egypt,  321 ;  voyage  up  the  Nile, 
323;  the  Oases,  32S ;  Libya,  328i 
Mount  Atlas,  330;  the  CyrenaTca, 
332 

Strabo,  age  of,  ii.  222 
Strato  of  Lam}isacu8,  L  658,  659.  ii. 
221 

Strecker,  M..  on  the  retreat  of  the 

Ten  Thousand,  L  328 
Strobilus,  one  of  the  summits  of  Mt, 

Caucasus,  ii.  512 
Strongyle  (Stromboli),  ii.  2^ 
Struthophagi,  the,  ii.  54 
Stymphalus,  lake.  ii.  220 
Suanetia,  valley,  ii.  410 
Suani,  the,  ii.  410 
Subhan,  mts.,  ii.  45ii 
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Subos,  river,  ii.  622^  629 

Sudeti,  mts.,  ii.  ry89 

Sueasiones,  ii.  114,  135 

SaetoniuB   Paulinus,   his  wars  in 

Britain,  ii.  341 ;  expedition  across 

the  Atlas,  349^  350^ 
Suevi,  ii.  113,  118,  121.  129.  18G. 

494.128 
Suez,  L  22Q 

Sugambri,  or  Sicambri,  ii.  118,  119, 

129,186,  188, 189 
Sugar-cane,  L  565 
Suidas,  cited,  L  90, 13S 
Suiones,  ii.  501 
Sulci,  ii.  25^ 

Sun,  its  rising  and  setting  in  the 

Homeric  poems,  L  34 
Sunium,  cai*,  ii.  239^  269,  525 
Suram,  pass,  ii.  282 
Susa,  site  of,  ii.  313 ;  Royal  Road  to, 

described  by  Herodotus,  L  249, 

250,  252 

Susiana,  the  modem  Khuzistan,  ii. 
7,  313  ;  its  rivers,  ib. 

Sutledge,  river,  L  502,  504 

Syagrus  (Cape  Fartak),  L  581.  ii. 
351,  417,  424.  458 

Sybaris,  founded,  L  22 ;  relations 
with  the  Tyrrhenians,  155 

Syene,  assumed  by  Eraiosthenes  to 
be  on  the  tropic,  L  621.  622  ;  par- 
allel of,  ii.  6j  a  Roman  frontier 
fortress,  IGg;  Kilometer  at,  323 

Syracuse,  founded,  L  92,  101 ;  its 
prosperity  and  commerce,  {Ml 

Syrastrene,  ii.  464 

Syria,  u.  160,  317,  406 

Syrians,  or  White  Syrians,  the,  L 
231 

Syrgis,  river,  L  181 

Syrtes,  the  two,  described  by  Scylax, 

L  321 ;  Pliny's  account  ot,  ii.  KU 
Syrtis,  the  Great,  L  ^ ;  ii.  18, 131. 

Taba;,  headland,  ii.  451 
Tabis,  promontory,  ii.  364,  414 
Tabraca,  ii.  169  note 
Tabula  Feutin^criana,  ii.  626 
Tachompat),  island,  L  261,  301 ;  pro- 
bably identified  with  that  of  Durar, 
264 

'J'acitus,  ii.  420  ;  his  Life  of  Agricolu, 


492 ;  on  the  British  climate,  493 ; 
his  '  Grermania,'  ib. ;  mentions  the 
Rhine  and  Danube,  424 ;  the 
Suevi,  428 ;  nations  on  the  Baltic, 

500 

TffiDarus  (Matapan),  cape,  ii.  332, 

561,  563 
Tagara,  ii.  466 
Tagus,  river,  ii.  20,  240, 389 
Talaura,  ii. 
Tamala,  ii.  534 

Tamarus,  promontory,  L  666,  ii.  286 
Tamesis,  ii.  120. 
Tanagm,  ii.  2GI 

Tanats,  or  Don,  L  180,  434,  595,  ii. 
262,  212 ;  described  by  Herodotus, 
184 ;  its  source,  ib. 

Taiiatus  (Thanet),  ii.  611 
.  Tamus,  11.  264 

Taochi,  the,  L  354 

TaptB,  ii.  503,  504 

Taphians,  the,  L  II  note 

Tapbobane  (Ceylon),  first  known  to 
the  companions  of  Alexander,  L 
567,  646;  mentioned  by  Oncsi- 
critus,  and  by  Mcgasthcues,  5112  ; 
its  size  estimated  by  Artemidonis, 
ii.  63;  views  adopted  by  Mela, 
365  ;  by  Pliny,  424;  mentioned  by 
Dionysius  Periegetes,  482 ;  account 
of,  by  Ptolemy,  603,  and  by  Mar- 
cianus,  662 

Tapuri,  the,  L  419 

Tarasco,  ii,  247 

Tarentum,  a  Lacedaemonian  colony, 

L  93,  ii.  252 
Tamis  (Tarn),  river,  ii.  690 
Tarraco,  ii.  243,  559 
Tarsus,  ii.  302 

Tartessus,  region,  L  7, 105 ;  river,  L 

400,  ii.  241 
Tatta,  identified  with  Pattala,  L  450  ; 

salt  lake  of,  ii.  222 
Taulantians,  the,  L  410 
Tauric  Chersonese,  Strain's  account 

of,  ii.  263 
  Peninsula,  erroneous  views  of 

Herodotus,  L  122 
TaurLscans,  ii.  23  mo/«,  130 
Taurus,  Mount,  L  412;  amception  of 

Eratosthenes  coDccrnin<;  its  extent 

and  direction,  1122 ;  crossed  by 

Lucuilu^,  ii.  bGj  its  rise,  282 
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Tavus  (I'ay).  river,  ii.  120 
Taxila,  L  443»  Mfl 
Tayjietus,  mt.,  ii.  23^  211 
Tchad,  lake,  L  270.  ii.  b2A 
Tectobages,  ii.  41,  200,  2112 
Teleboas,  a  river  of  ArmeDia,  ii.  ^2 
Temala,  ii.  GOa 
Ti'iuesa,  L  12 

Tencteri,  ii.  118,  129^  186^  4Iki 
Tennent,  Sir  E.,  cited,  L  OOy^  ii.  423, 

m. 


TcDos,  island,  L  US 
Teos,  ii.  40()  note 

Tercdon,    not    the    Diridotis  of 

Ncarchus,  L  550,  ii.  ifil 
Tergeate,  ii.  5G0 
Termessus,  L  412 
Teutoburger  Wald,  the,  ii.  IIKJ 
Teutones,  ii.  UO,  111 
Thala,  mt.  ii.  623 

Thalojssocraties  of  Castor,  the,  ii.  13Q 

Ttiamudoni,  the,  ii.  5H 

ThapnacuH  on  the  Euphrates,  L  347. 
365  ;  the  point  where  Cyrus  crossed 
the  river,  347 ;  crossed  by  Alex- 
ander and  Darius,  liii ;  the  cus- 
tomary place  of  passage,  121  ; 
gradually  disuse*!,  472 

Thasos,  island  of,  gold  mines,  L  15 

Thebes,  allusion  to,  in  the  Iliad,  L 
12 ;  ruins  of,  ii.  323,  325 

Theches,  mt,  L  354.  3Ifi 

Theiss,  river,  ii.  398 

Themiscyra,  L  177.  ii.  iHil 

Themistocles,  first  raiiies  the  Athe- 
nian fleet,  L  1 14 

TheodoHia,  L  101,  liil 

Theon  Ochoma,  L  321,  326,  327^  ii. 

4r,3fia 

Thcophrastus,  L  fiD3;  geographical 

notices  in  his  work,  ib. 
Theojwmpus,    a    coutemjwrary  of 

Ephorus,  L  383;  his  notice  of 

Rome,  ib. 
Thera,  island  (Santorin),  ii.  221 
Theron,  ii.  44fi 
Thespiffi,  ii.  222 
Thillutha,  ii.  (151 
ThinjE,  ii.  476.  477.  602 
Thinga,  Tinga,  or  Tingis  (Tangier),  L 

HI 

Tliirlwall,  Dr.,  on  the  Scythians  of 
Herodotus,  L  215 


Thospitis,  lake,  iu  IQS 

Thrace,  ii.  153 

Thracians,  the,  L  IM 

Tbrinakia  of  Homer,  L  54.  6Q;  not 
Sicily,  £2 

Thucydides,  L  1^  113;  on  the 
position  of  Corinth,  liii ;  first 
invention  of  triremes,  liM;  his 
historical  work,  332 

Thulk,  first  described  by  Pylheas,  L 
591.  5M  ;  not  identified  with 
certainty,  594  ;  Redslob's  treatise 
on,  5iiZ;  astronomical  phenomena 
there,  699.  613 ;  its  existence  re- 
jected by  Strabo  and  Polybius, 
600 ;  admitted  by  Eratostheneu 
and  Hipparchus,  600.  ii.  10,  11; 
noticed  by  Mela,  31il ;  by  Diony- 
sius,  487;  seen  by  the  fleet  of 
Agricola,  192  ;  mentioned  by  Ma- 
rinus,  5^ ;  its  position  as  asMigned 
by  Ptolemy,  575. 585.  fi39 ;  account 
of  it  by  Dicuil,  lOL 

Thurii,  L  153 

Thymiaterium,    first    colony  esta- 
blished by  Hanno,  L  219 
Tibarenians,  the,  L  357,  ii.  221 
Tibbooe,  L  222 

Tiber,  the,  described  by  Pliny,  ii. 
394  ;  by  Julius  iEthicus,  (M  note 

Tiberius,  his  campaigns  against  the 
Alpine  tribes,  ii.  144 ;  against  the 
Germans,  189,  190,  193 

Tibiscus  (Theiss),  river,  ii.  517,  59Q 

Tides,  the,  ideas  of  Posidonius  con- 
cerning, iu  92;  in  India,  447, 
465 

Tigers  in  India,  ii.  5111 ;  the  first  seen 

at  Rome,  201 

 ,  Hyrcanian,  ii.  363  note 

Tigraues,  King  of  Armenia,  ii.  85j 

defeated  by  Lucullus,  86 
'J'igranocerta,  iL  86i  8L  104,  346, 

650  note 

Tigris,  well-known  to  Herodotus,  L 
233  ;  in  connection  with  the  retreat 
of   the  Ten  Thousand.  340-351.  i 
352;  its  sources,  374,  ii.  289,  439: 

Eassage  by  Alexander,  416  ;  crossed 
y  Lucullus,  ii.  86_i  described  by 
Stralx),  289,  and  by  Pliny,  ^QiL  ' 
Tigurini,  ii.  112 

Timaius,  his  historical  work,  L  iiiil; 
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followed  Py  theas,  602 ;  account  of 
Mictis,  003 

TiMosTHEKES  OP  RuoDBS,  L  581 ;  his 
geographical  work,  followod 
by  Eratoathenei,  ib. ;  censured  by 
Strabo,  ib. ;  arrangement  of  coun- 
tries according  to  the  quarters  of 
the  winds,  ^9 ;  mode  of  com- 
puting distances,  634 

Tin  islands,  L  10;  mentioned  by 
Scymnua  Chius,  ii.  See  Cassi- 
te  rides 

Tingentera,  ii.  2^ 

Tingis,  ii.  123 

Tiryns,  ii.  2fi2  note 

Tochari,  ii.  285,  485 

Tolistobogii,  iu  2^ 

Tolistoboii,  ii.  20Q 

Tolosa,  ii.  44^  fi2Q 

Tomerus,  river,  L  529 

Tomi,  L  99,  ii.  91,  ]Mi  1^ 

Tomisa,  fortress,  ii.  2^  iu>te 

Topazes,  island  of,  ii.  afi 

Tortoise-shell  from  Nelkynda,  ii  1S2 

Tozer,  Mr.,  cited,  ii.  G5G 

'rrachonitis,  ii.  liliJ 

TiiAjAX,  his  wars  with  the  Dacians, 
ii.  503,  504 ;  his  bridge  over  the 
Danube,  505;  wars  in  the  East, 
505.  ^30.  \  navigates  the  Persian 
Gulf,  50fi 

Tralles,  ii.  30i 

Trapezus,  the  modern  Trebizondi  L 

100,  355.  ii.  296,  510 
Treveri,  ii.  121.  122.  136.  620 
Treves,  ii.  M  note 
Triballians,  attacked  by  Alexander, 

L  4QS ;  their  position,  409,  ii.  45^ 

149  note 
Tribute,  Indian,  L  255 
Tridentum  (Trent),  ii.  144 
Triuacria,  supposed  ancient  name  of 

Sicily,  L  ii2 ;  probably  fictitious,  ib. 

note 

Trinobantes,  defeated  by  Cassar,  ii. 

120;  and  by  Claudius,  340 
Triremes,  first  adopted  by  the  Sa- 

mians,  i,  105 
Tristram,  Mr.,  cited,  L  30C,  310 
Tritonis,  lake,  its  connection  with 

the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  L 

287  note  ;  described  by  Herodotus, 

m;  and  by  Scylax,  aSl 


Triampilini,  ii.  146 
Troad,  the,  ii.  299 
Trocmi,  ii.  200,  ii9I 
Troglodytte,  L  py,  ii.  5^  5fi 
Troglodyte  Ethiopiaus,  L  2iil 
Trojans,  the,  L  382 
Troy,  position  of,  ii.  300 
Trumpets,  the  Tyrrhenian,  L  155 
Tuaricks,  ii.  330 

Turbia,  monument  erected  by  Au- 
gustus at,  ii.  141 
Turcje,  the,  L  196 

Turdetania,  ii.  241;  its  sources  of 

wealth,  242 
Tumuk,  river,  L  489 
Turones,  ii.  1 15 
Tusca,  river,  ii.  169 
Twat,  oasis  of,  621 
Tyana  (Dana),  L  315,  ii.  295 
Tylos,  island,  L  4(il 
Tyndis,  ii.  461 

Tyras,  the  modern  Dniester,  L  101. 

180.  ii.  84,  106,  262^  590 
Tyre,  siege  of,  L  414 
Tyrigeta*,  ii.  151 
Tyrrlienian  Sea,  the,  ii.  396 
Tyrrhenians,  the,  L  82 ;  naval  power 

of,  93 ;  little  noticed  by  Herodotus, 

158 

Tzatia,  or  Dembea,  lake,  the  source  of 
the  Blue  Nile,  ii.  322 

Ubii,  ii.  118. 121.  129.  136. 186 

Ukert,  cited,  L  54,  210,  312 

Ulysses,  voyage  of,  L  51 ;  at  the  land 
of  the  Lotophagi,  52  ;  the  Cyclopes, 
54 ;  at  the  islaud  of  yEolus,  55 ; 
with  the  Laistrygones,  52  ;  at  the 
island  of  Circe,  i'Ea,  52 ;  at  Thri- 
nakia,  60j  the  island  of  Calyj^o, 
62  ;  at  Scheria,  64 

Ulpia  Trajana,  ii.  504 

Umbrians,  the,  L  387 

Unelli,  ii.  115 

Unni,  the  (Huns),  ii.  486 

Urumiah,  Lake,  ii.  290  note 

Usargala,  mt.,  ii.  622 

Usipetes,  ii.  118,  129,  186,  187, 
496 

Ussher,  Mr.,  cited,  L  2fil 
Uxellotiunum,  ii.  122,  12fi 
Uxians,  the,  L  418,  476 
Uxisama,  L  593 
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Vacalia  (Waal),  ii.  121 
Vada  Sabbata  (Vado),  ii.  251 
Vaga,  ii. 

Yalentia,  province  of,  in  Britain,  iL 

655.  612 
Van,  lake,  L  375,  ii.  139 
Vandals,  name  first  used,  ii.  G46 
Vannius,  King  of  the  8uevi,  ii.  Ml 
Varro  Atacinns,  P.  Terentius,  ii.  Ill 
Varus,  his  defeat  by  the  Germans,  ii. 

192,  193;  its  site  uncertain,  193, 

2Q2 

Vectis  (Isle  of  Wight),  ii.  340,  iOn  ; 
not  the  Ictis  of  Diodorus,  li.  197 

Vegetius,  quoted,  ii.  69C 

Velia,  or  Elea,  founded  by  the  Pho- 
caeans,  L  1D5 

Veliocasaes,  ii.  135 

Venedi,  ii.  5QQ 

Venedic  Gulf,  ii.  591 

Veneti,  or  Eneti,  known  to  Hero- 
dotus, L  167«  388 ;  in  (Jaul,  ii. 
115-117.  128,  248,  25Z 

Vera,  ii.  132 

Veragri,  ii.  115 

Verbanus,  Lacus  (Mapgiore),  ii.  lifi 

Vercingetorir,  ii.  122, 124 

Verde,  Cajie,  noticed  by  Hanno,  L  225 

Veres  Patak,  ii.  6Q4 

Veromandui,  iL  135 

Venilamium,  ii.  341 

Vespasian,  Emp.,  ii.  34Q 

Vcsulus,  Mons  (Monte  Via4.>),  ii.  394 

Vesuvius,  mt,  ii.  25G 

Via  Egnatia,  iL  27,  265 

Viadrus,  river,  ii.  588 

Vigne,  Mr.,  on  the  width  of  the  Indus 
at  Attock,  L  44Q 

Vincent,  Dr.,  on  voyage  of  Scylax,  L 
256;  concerning  voyage  of  Necho, 
311 ;  his  '  Dissertation  on  Voyage 
of  Noarchus,'  626,  531,  633,  536, 
539,  541 ;  his  erroneous  calculation 
of  distances,  545  ;  on  the  Periplus 
of  Erythropan  Sea,  ii.  444 

Viudelicia,  ii.  143,  328 

Vindili,  the,  ii.  403 

Vistula,  first  mentioned  by  Agrippa, 
ii.  177,  346;  the  limit  between 
Germany  and  Sarmatia,  362.  402, 
495,  588  ;  its  soura's,  582 

Visurgis  (Wcser),  river,  iL  188,  259. 
403.  588 


Vocontii,  ii.  44,  241 

Volcae  Arecomici,  ii.  44  « 

 Tectosages,  ii.  44 

Volcker,  cited,  L  53,  54.  83 

Volga,  unknown  before  Ptolemy,  L 

645.  IL  363.  592 
Volterra,  ii.  255 
Vose'^8,  Mons,  ii.  124 
Vultumus,  river,  ii.  394 

Waddington,  M.,  cited,  iL  611 
Wadies,  valleys  or  watercourses,  ii. 

610,  623.  624  note,  62^ 
Wady  Diedi,  ii.  628 
Wady  Ghir,  ii.  621 
Walkenaer,  L  303,  322 
Wall  of  HadrianTli.  508 

 of  Antoninus  Pius,  513 

 of  Severus,  641 

Warglar,  oasis,  L  306 

Watling  Street,  iL  625 

Weights,  Greek  system  of,  L  115 

note 

Welcker,  *  Der  Epische  Cyclus;  L  44, 
65 

Wellsted,  cited,  ii.  458  note 
Wesseling,  cited,  ii.  624  note 
Western  Horn,  L  ^1,  325 

 ,  or  Great,  GulfTii.  629 

Whales,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  L  534, 
538 

Whewell,  Dr.,  cited,  L  126 
White  Mountains,  ii.  271 
Wilkinson,  Sir  G.,  cited,  L  300,  301. 
622 

Wilson,  Prof.,  cited,  L  230,  M9,  25L 
421,  422,  426,  478,  479,  481.  485. 
iL  103^  311^  466  note 
Winds,  tho  four,  in  Homer,  L  11 

 ,  division  of,  according  to  Ti- 

mosthenes,  L  589;  acconiing  to 
Aristotle,  610 

 ,  Tower  of  the,  L  611  • 

Wood,  Lieut,  cited,  L  440,  492 
World,  the  Habitable,  L  397; 
meaning  of  the  term,  as  used  by 
the  ancients,  L  625 ;  its  extent  ac- 
cording to  Eratosthenes,  626.  621 ; 
the  southern  limit,  664 ;  comjiartd 
to  the  form  of  a  cloak,  ii.  229 ;  ex- 
tent of,  23L  521 ;  map,  233 ;  cir- 
cumnavigation of,  L  627,  li.  97j 
may  bo  more  than  one,  lu  224 
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Writers  on  Ethiopia,  ii.  ^AQ. 
Wyse,  Sir  Thos.,  cited,  L  12 

Xandrames,  L  5f>fi 
Xenarchus,  ii.  21Q 

Xenophon,  his  Anabasis,  its  authentic 
character,  L  212;  its  geographical 
value,  ib. ;  his  estimate  of  marches 
and  distances,  343,  344 ;  his  ac- 
count of  the  retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand,  349-356;  his  ethno- 
graphical notices,  352 

Xion,  river,  the  Lixus  of  Hanno,  L 
391 

Xylenepolis,  L  527 

Yemen,  territory  of,  ii.  58^  427 
Yeou,  river,  L  270 

Yezd,  not  an  ancient  site,  L  484,  ii. 

Yule,  Col.,  cited,  ii.  515,  530,  605 
note ;  his  map  of  India,  642,  G43 

Zab,  the  Greater,  river,  L  ill 


Zabre,  ii.  p5,  530 
Zabatus,  river,  L  253,  ii.  409 
Zacynthus,  island,  L  159 
Zadracarta,  L  419,  423,  480 
Zagros,  or  Zagrus,  L  417,  458,  ii.  288. 
313 

Zancle  (Mcssana),  L  113 
Zanzibar,  island,  ii.  453,  6M 
Zajxitas,  the  Great  Zab,  L  350 
Zariasjja,  or  Bactra,  L  428.  4^0 
Zarzis,  peninsula,  L  2M. 
Zaucces,  the,  L  285 
Zeilah,  il  448 
Zenobia,  ii.  049 
Zenobian  islands,  ii.  45^ 
Zephyrus,  L  689,  610,  611 
Zeugma,  the,  ii.  92, 107,  13i.  311 
Zeuss,  on  the  Scythians  of  Herodotus, 

L215 
Zilis,  ii  433 
Zimara,  ii.  408 

Zones,  division  of  the  earth  into,  L 

125,  ii.  221 
Zygi,  ii.  89,  212 


TUB  END. 
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